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Dr, Kxnnedy and Lard Byron, 


its Latinisms he knows nothing ; he 
imagines evidently tliat the only idiot- 
isms in the text ard such words as 
MvrMfiWf \tytWy &c. It IS 

therefore idle to dispute with him on 
the subject. He does not know 
enough to suspect that he knows no- 
thing. That even the mere technical 
arrangement of the Bible, if it differ- 
ed ever so little from that to which 
he was accustomed, was enough to 
puzzle him', wc have a curious proof. 

“ I then turned over the Bible to look 
for tile third chapter of John, but as the 
chapters were arranged in a different man- 
ner fiom that to which / had been accus- 
ttmedf and with different titles^ I lei&urely 
observed them ; in the meantime Lord B. 
was Waiting to be shewn the passage re- 
ferred to ; and as 1 looked, I happened to 
say, ‘ 1 cannot find the place so readily in 
this Bible as in the common Bible.' " 

The Doctor would of course have 
regarded any attempt (o alter the com- 
mon arrangement as blasphemy, and 
unknowingly contended for the inspi- 
ration of Robert Stephens. 

He tells us that he does not know 
anything of Hebrew, but yet believes 
in the general accuracy of tlie autho- 
rized versions. If he had known any- 
thing of the language his belief would 
have been confirmed ; but it is amus- 
ing, after such a confession, to find 
him entering into verbal disputes 
rcsjiecting the interpretation of the 
words describing what he, or Lord 
IL calls, the '' ghost scene in Sa- 
muel*' — dogmatically deciding on the 
unity of the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch — settling, with the tone of 
authority, all the disputes about the 
book of Job — and so on. Now this 
must have injured his usefulness in 
cairying oi\, controversy, (for such, 
of course, hisi conversations must 
have been,) with such a man. Wc 
agree with him in thinking that 
Lord Byron’s knowledge of the 
Scriptures was not critical or exact, 
and that it was considerably over- 
panegyrized by his friends or toad- 
eaters ; but his lordship was a well 
educated and a passably read man, 
and he could not have avoided per- 
ceiving some of the slips of Dr. K.’s 
conversation, although his politeness 
prevented him from noticing them. 
We doubt also the policy, (to speak 
humanly,) of resting the cause of 
the Christian doctrines upon the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, particularly when 


the gentleman %ho appeals to them 
confeiscs that he takes them at the 
second-hand of a tianslution, and^ 
scornfully denounces all those who 
fancy that manuscripts arc to be 
consulted, collations made, all the 
paraphernalia of criticivsm employed, 
before the very letters of the text, bn 
" which such imnortant consequences 
are built, can Ijc settled. 

Entering into these discussions 
would he out of our way ; and, in 
truth, if Ave continue this style of 
criticism it may appear that we arc 
hostile to Dr. Kennedy;"’ whereas the 
very contrary is the fact. We think 
him, and thousands of people like 
him, fundamentally wrong in en- 
deavouring to mix the scholar witli 
the Christian, without taking the 
trouble, (and no small trouble it is,) 
to qualify for the former character. 
Of the New Testament this m'^y truly 
be said — that its material doctnues, 
those which it concerns us all to 
know and understand, may be kn(;ivn 
and understood by babes and suck- 
lings” — by the most illiterate and 
the most heljdess of human crea- 
tures. I'hey may be made clear by 
the most unlearned of preaehers; 
they can be found in the most faulty 
and imperfect of versions. Kven the 
intense dishonesty of the Romish 
translators — those of J)ouay vnd 
Rheims for instance — cannot conceal 
them — there they are, contradicting 
by their native truth afid simplicity, 
(disguised though they he by the per- 
versions of translatois,) the felonious 
commentaries beneath. Wc, who 
do not admit this, but who particu- 
larly insist upon its ''ftruth — who 
maintain that Chiistianity is, like the 
works of its Creatcjr, adapted for all 
classes of beings, contend neverthe- 
less that there must be what, in scrip- 
tural language, is called, " meat for 
strong men.” He who went to con- 
vert Lord Byron, (if Lord Byron 
was, indeed, an infidel, a question 
Avhich wc shall shortly consider be- 
fore wc conclude the article,) should 
have conic better prepared in what 
those who read and criticize think of 
importance, than Dr. Kennedy did. 

But here our reproval ceases. His 
arguments arc neatly arranged, and 
his conspectus of ('hristian doctrine 
irreproachable. He was an honest 
man in politics* as well as religion, " 
and a clever man too. 




We extract a passage illustrative 
of his principles : . I 

• 

“ The Radicals have little loyalty, and 
less piety; at least many of them have 
I openly professed their deistical principles ; 
and no honest man can join in wishing 
tl^m success. Th^r arguments betray 
tMir ignorance ; and it is evident, if they 
could succeed, that they would maintain 
that a nation is as well Without, as with a 
church establishment. Christian would 
ever wish to see the money applied to 
teach religion and morality withdrawn : he 
might sa^^, t^^at it might be more Justly dis- 
tributed, and given only to those who ex- 
ecute their dut^ ; anef that he would like 
to see real religion dourish in every part 
of the nation, without the distinction of 
churchman or dissenter ; and that the 
funds should be applied in siicn a way, as 
most effectually to promote these objects 
exclusively ; and that means should be 
adopted wliich should tend to repress the 
ambition of rank, wealth, and indolence, 
literary or pohtical. 

“ From such an union, however, I would 
exclude Arians, Socinians, Swedenborgiaiis, 
and fanatics of all descriptions; leaving to 
them, not only toleration, but perfect li- 
berty of conscience. These people Iiave 
no right to the name of Christians. The 
Arians deny tliat the Solf' is equal to the 
Father; although he himself expressly de- 
clares that he is. The Socinians say, lie is 
not a divine character ; yet these sects call 
themselves Cliristians, while they reject the 
testimon}bof Cfirist. The other tknatics 
arcToo absiml in their fancies and imagi- 
nations to be reasoned with. 

“ * You soepi to hate the Socinians,' 
said Lord Byron. * Not the iiidivi luals,’ 

I replied, ‘but their principles. I believe 
tWir. system a terrible delusion, and that 
there is more hope of a deist, than of a So- 
cinian, becoming u real Christian. 

“ ‘But is Jthis charitable i’ he asked; 
'why would you exclude a sincere Soci- 
niari from the hope of salvation i’ 

“ ‘ I do not exclude him, and certainly 
I am no judge; nor ought we to judge of 
the ultimate state of any one ; but com- 
paring the Socinian tb>< trines with thosedn 
the Bible, the one or other must be wrong.' 

“ ‘ But they draw their doctrine from 
the Bible,* said Lord B. ‘ Y s, so do all 
the fools, enthusiasts, and fanatics ; so the 
Church of Rwne founds a system of ido- 
latry, as absurd as ancient or modern pa- 
ganism, on the Bible. Tlve Socinians re- 
ject such parts of the Scripture, as inteipi/- 
lations, or corruptions, which do not suit 
their scheme ; they turn literal things into 
metaphorical, and metaphorical into literal, 
until they succeed in representing original 
sin, the depravity of our nature, the ne- 
cessity of atonement, and t'onsequently the 
whole necessity of a revelation, as perfectly 


useless. Setting aside the evidence on 
which these doctrines stand, it is ob\4aus, 
according to their^ scheme, that there was 
very little need rf a Saviour. The truth 
is, the Socinians are all unregenerated 
men ; their hearts require to be renewed, 
and tlieir heads enlightened ; and their 
danger is, that they have formed a false 
system of religion, and cling to it in the 
hope of safety. If aity of them are sin- 
cerely seeking the truth, God will in due 
time teach them, and bring them out of 
their Socinian delusion ; but those who die 
believing it, die, as far as I can judge, un- 
regenerated, and consequently, according 
to the Scriptures, die in a most dangerous 
state.' 

“ ‘ Their religion,’ said his lordship, 

' seems to be spreading very much. Lady 
B. is a great one among them, and much 
looked up to. She and I used to have a 
great many discussions* on religion, and 
some of our differences arose from this 
point ; but on comparing all the points to- 
gether, 1 found that her religion was very 
similar to mine.’ 

“ I said I was exceedingly sorry to hear 
that her ladyship was among such a set, 
and I hoped that ere long she would sec 
her error and danger. ‘ But,’ I added, 

' were thousands more of the great, and the 
noble, and the learned among them, Chris- 
tianity will stand and raise its head witli 
ultimate success from amidst the ruins of 
superstition, ignorance, idolatry, and dam- 
nable lieresies.’ ” 

We hope that Lady Byron has es- 
caped from the Socinians, who are, 
in every point of view, the most dis- 
gusting sect of mock religionists that 
ever appeared. Lord B. w'as mis- 
taken in thinking them on the in- 
crease — they are daily diminishing. 

Another — because it connects some- 
how with the above, and is curious 
besides. 

“ The conversation turned upon the So- 
eiiiians, and I was accused by some of the 
party of being too severe tii this sect, — that 
my opinions w^ere too exclusive and narrow, 
and less candid and charitable in judging 
of others than they should be. 1 afRrmed 
that tills was a mistake. ‘That I pre- 
tended not to judge of the final and eternal 
state f any one, but that there were opi- 
nions and practices, which, when judged 
by the Bible, rendered those who held 
them incapable of obtaining eternal happi- 
ness ; since God had declared certain cha- 
racters should not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. We believe what God has said. 
Had he said, that after a certain time 
passed elsewhere, the unrepenting wicked, 
after due punishment, should be cleansed 
and raised lo heaven, we would have be- 
lieved it, and rejoiced in the idea : but God 
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has said otherwise, and the will of the 
Cliristian is, to yield to the will of God. 
Whatever he does is rkht. If it depended 
on me, judging by in^‘ feelings of huma> 
nity, I would hove all saved. Nay, I would 
go further than you, — I would have no hell 
at all; but would pardon all, purify all, 
and send all to equal happiness.’ * Nay,’ 
exclaimed some of them, * I- would not 
save all.’ * I would save,* cried his Lord- 
ship, ‘my sister and my daughter, and 
some of my friends, — and a few otliers, 
and let the rest shift for themselves.’ 
‘ j4nd your wife also,* 1 exclaimed. ‘ No,* 
lie said. ‘ JSut your wife, surely you would 
save your wife ?* ‘ Well,* he said, ‘ 1 would 
save her too, if you like,* ” 

'J'his sounds cruel : but as Dr. Ken- 
nedy is not alive, (he died in the West 
Indies in 1827,) we raniiot tell how 
it Avas said, and that makes all the 
dilVerence. 

There is some amusing literary mat- 
ter in the book, but witli tliat we shall 
not meddle. We give Ur. Kennedy’s 
description of Lord Byron's person 
and manner, without offering any 
comment ; — 

“ Lord H. was rather above die middle 
.size ; his countenance wa.s fine, and indi- 
cated intelligence, but especially benevo- 
lence. Ilis forehc.'jd was large and ample. 
Ins eyes were of a grey colour, his nose 
well-proportioned, his mouth wide, and his 
chin projecting ; his hair was light brown, 
inclining to grey, particularly about the 
temples; his appearance was full and ro- 
bust. lie had high shirt collars, .some- 
times embroidered, but without frills; he 
wore often nankeen jacket and trowseis, 
sometimes a plaul jacket ; he generally wore 
a gold chain about hi.s neck, on which a 
l(K’kct was suspended, and the end of the 
chain was placed in his waistcoat pocket, 
and a cameo, with the head of Napoleon. 

“ His countenance generally exhibited a 
.smile, or a look of softness, and thoughtful- 
ness ; and irlieii animated in conversation, 
there was a kc^h and perpant expression of 
eye, with a slight colour in his face, which 
was usually pale and clear. 

“ He spoke with energy, vivacity, and 
freedom ; his utterance was rapid, and va- 
ried in its intonations; his language was 
select, forcible, and pure; and his ideas 
were expressed with unusual ease and pro- 
priety. His voice was soft and melodious, 
to a degree which at first appeared to be 
the result of affectation. His manners were 
dignified and well-bred ; he was invariably 
polite. 

“ The impression which he left on me, 
judging of his manner merely, was that of 
a perfectly polished man, with much alfkbi- 
lity, cheerfulness, vivacity, and benevo- 
lancfe In the conversations which I had 


with him, he appeared to shew on acute 
and Ailtivatcd mind, rather than a proAmnd 
understanding. There was no appearance 
of extensive science or erudition, nor that 
coolness and sobriety of judgment, which a i 
learned philosopher might be expected to* 
exhibit ; but his manner was lively, witty, 
and penetrating, sliewing that he Iwd a 
mind of strong powers, and capable OT ac- 
complisliing great things, rather than af- 
fording a constyt proof that he liad already*' 
accomplished them. He was so easy, affa- 
ble, and kind, that you required at times to 
recall to mind his rank and fame, lest ids 
manner should unconscioualy %etray you 
into undue familiarity — error into which 
one gentleman fell — ahd was punished by 
Lord Ik’s avoiding him as much as polite- 
nesfi permitted. Although he must have 
looked ir^o a variety of books, and was ac- 
quainted with a little on every subject, yet 
I was not impressed with an idea of the 
profoundness of his knowledge, nor should 
I have been disposed to rely on the solidity 
of his judgment He often spoke for ef- 
fect, and appeared to say fine and brilliant 
things, without having any other end in 
view ; a practice which might display quick- 
ness of discernment, eloquence, and wit, but 
which, of course, could not excite the de- 
cided admiration which the display of a 
richly-furnishg^ mind, or a supciior and 
solid understanding, would have elicited. 
Though not insensible to renown and dis- 
tinction, and though raised to the highest 
pitch of poetical eminence, he hud no poe- 
tical enthusiasm, or fani^stic frenzy in his 
manner and conversation. He that 
these were useful, ami to 6c studied and 
valued only as they lead to something more 
substantial ; and as lie luAl a quick percep- 
tion of tlic ridiculous, he seemed tojiave a 
feeling, that frequently crossed his mvid, 
as if fame and pocti y , and every thing else 
which men so eagerly court, was, in reality , 
hollow and vain ; and contempt for the 
whole human race — inckiiding himself — 
was often j|redominant.” 

7Tic work concludes with the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ It appeals, therefore, from a review of 
Byron’s private character, that it was 
common one, being mixed with many vir- 
tues ami stained with some fashionable 
vices. We meet nothing in it to command 
our veneration : we find njpny things to 
pity and excuse, from the pmiliarity of his 
situation ; but we arc not entitled to call 
him a virtuou.s, pious man. In his poetical 
character, we find much reason to admire 
his wonderful talents. We may regret that 
his poems were not finished with a greater 
end in view tlian he seems to have had; 
that is, that he did not propose to himself 
more distinctly the promotion of virtue. 
We may blame him for his indelicacy aftd 
licentiousness of description in some of his 
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works, and also for many oftiis sentiments, 
and ^specially for the levity, ^and appear- 
ance of infidelity, with which he sometimes 
alludes to sacred subjects. We observe in 
mthem, however, no proof of fixed opinions, 
^r reason to believe that in general he 
pourtrayed the features of his own charac- 
ter: and we may readily believe, without 
any Lrcach of candour, that his most repre- 
hensible descriptions and sentiments, writ- 
^n under the influence of {Hussion and pre- 
judice, or the result of ign'orance, would 
have been an object of regret to himself had 
he lived, and perhaps often were so. With 
respect to veliijjon, we find nothing like a 
bitter enmity to it, or a settled conviction 
that it was an imposture. Some passages 
display a levity and an appearance of incre- 
dulity, but nothing like a deliberate denial, 
or a rejection of its truth. We find, in fact, 
tliat he was like all those nominal Chris- 
tians who are unregenerate : he knew not 
its spirit. His conduct was not regulated 
by it, and he differed simply from many of 
tliosc who hold in the world a very respect- 
able character, in his having treated it with 
seeming ridicule in his writings, while they, 
perhaps, have done the same in conversa- 
tion. 

“ He was, in fact, what he represented 
himself to be when I saw him — unsettled 
in his religious opinions. He rejected the 
appellation of infidel; lie ^a!tl it was a cold 
and chilling Word. He confessed he w'as 
not liappy ; he said, he wished to be con- 
vinced of the truth of religion. We have 
now to consider if liis conduct confirmed 
this stajemtart.” ^ * 

This promised task Dr. Kennedy 
did not live to fulfil, and the book 
finishes thus abiiiptly. We agree with 
the D ictor, that Lord Byron was not 
> an^infidel on any settled conviction ; 
he scoffed, because it was the fashion 
of the coterie by which he was some- 
times surrounfled, and sometimes be- 
cause it made people stare. He was 
very anxious not to be mixed up with 
the creed, real or aftVrted, of Such 
persons as Leigli Hunt. I assure, 

you,” said he to Ur. K., my con- 
ficxion with these people originated 
from humanity. I found H. in Italy 
with a large family, in circumstances 
that claimed my compassion. I 
gave him as^uch money as I could 
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spare, and when 1 had no more to 
spare, 1 gave him some loose poems 
which I had by Jie, that he might 
make some monc^^f them.” LordBy- 
ron’s mind was cast in a different mould 
from that of any member of such a 
crew. A fine passage illustrative not 
indeed of any fixed religious views, 
but of a decided devotional tendency, 
occurs in a letter of Count P. Gam- 
ba’s, which is contained in the Ap- 
pendix to this volume. We prefer 
giving it in its original Italian, sub- 
joining a translation in a note : — 

“ La prima volta che io cbl)i conversa- 
** zione con lui s)i questo soggetto fu a Ha- 
“ venna, jnia patna, saraii quattro anni— 
“ menfre cavalcavamniusicrne, in un super- 
“ bo solitario bosco di pini. l^a scena invi- 
tava alle meditazioni religiose. Era un 
“ chiaro giorno di primavera. ‘ Come,’ mi 
disse, * alzando gli occhj al cielo, o abassan- 
“ doli alia terra, si pn6 dubitare dell’ esisten- 
“ za di Dio ? e coitje rivolgendoli al nostro 
“ intern possiam dubitare che non vi sia 
qualche cosa dentro di noi piu nobile, e 
“ pih durevole che la crcta di cui sianio for- 
inati? Qnelli die non odono, o non vog- 
“ liono ascoltare questi sentiinenti, bisogna 
<< bene che siano di uiia vile natura.’ 

“ Io voPi rispondero con tutte quelle ra- 
“ gioni che la superficiale filosofia d’ Elve- 
“ zio, c de’ suoi, e discepoli, e maestri, in- 
‘‘ segna. Egli mi rispose con stietti lagio- 
“ namenti c profonda eloquenza, e m’ ac- 
“ CO si che 1’ ostinata contradizione so quel 
“ soggetto costringendolo a ragionarvi so- 
“ pra, gli dava pena. Quel discorso fcce 
“ supra <li me una forte impressione. 

“ Molte volte, e in varie circostanze, io 1’ 
** ho udito confermarc h stessi sentiinenti, — 
** c me n’ d sembrato sempre profondamente 
couvinto. Per 1’ appiinto T anno scorso in 
“ Genoa, qiiando ci preparavamo a venire in 
Giccia, era in costume di conversare due o 
“ tre ore ogni sera con me solo, assiso sopra 
** la terazza del suo palazzo in Albano, nolle 
“ belle sere di primavera ; d’ onde si scopre 
“ una magnifica vista della . uperba citta, e 
“ del mare contiguo : la nostra conversazi- 
“ one cadeva quasi scnipre sullaGrecia, alia 
“ ciii spedizionc allora ci preparavamo, o sui 
“ soggetti religiosi. In varii modi lo sentii 
“ scnipre confemiare li sentimenti che iovi 
“ spicgai di sopra.”* 

It is impossible to believe that Lord 
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* “ The first time tliat I had a conversation with liini on this subject, was at Ravenna, 
my native country, about four years ago, while we were riding on horseback in an exten- 
sive, solitary wood of pines. Tlie scene invited to religious meditation. It was a fine 
day in spring. ‘ How,’ he said, ‘ laising our eyes to heaven, or directing them to the 
earth, can we doubt of the existence of God ?— or how, turning them to what is within 
us, can we doubt that there is something within us more noble and more durable than the 
clay of which we are formeif? Those who do not hear, or are unwilling to listen to those 
feelings, must iiccessai ily be of a vile natiiic.’ I wished to answer him with all those 
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Byron was of the cold sect of the infi- 
dell, as he called them, or to refuse him 
credit when he said th^that he never 
would be a lukewarmvhristian. His 
intellect and education must have 
made him despise the low rabble of 
radicalism, or the shallow esjmis 
forts, whom CcSint Gamba assures us 
he held in especial contempt. And 
no matter what might have been the 
influence of the scornful or misan- 
thropical feelings which haunted him, 
yet there must have been moments 
when the thoughts of a soul such as 
as his would have taken a nobler and 
more congenial direction. In the 
words of one, whose name we reluc- 
tantly withhold : — “ The surface [of 
" his mind] might exhibit a vainglo- 
" rious, frozen waste of unbelief ; but 
" beneath principles would be at work 
" which threatened its dissolution : 
" memory, which calls up around the 
" tender of heart departed objects of 
'' their love ; enthusiasm, which com- 
" municates life and thought, and the 
" passion of lofty souls to the images 
** which story creates ; and that aim- 
" less aspiring of the disregarded spi- 
'' rit which expands every feeling of 
sublimity or sorrow, until it has 
" touched the boundary of visible 


" thiifts, and relt indistinctly the in- 
" flueSce of . a holier world ; these 
“ would all be in motion in the breast; 
" currents dark but warm, would al- 
" ways be gliding, and would often be 
** heard ; as, at the last, assuredly, 
** Sadduccibm wo^d be broken up ; 
'' and tht^ugh scattered masses mi^t 
'' still grieve the spirit, yet the plea- 
" sant motiontof life would be be- 
" tween, and a living element would 
" again make its voice heard conti- 
" nually.'' 


We must remark, that this work 
has been edited in a very ignorant 
manner. Just think of two authors, 
called hcle Barnes and Alemnder 
Polytresh, being cited (p. 80 ,) as au- 
thorities for the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The unlearned would 
hardly guess that those strange names 
stand for Berosus and Alexander Po- 
lyhistor. In the page before, Tacitus 
is accused of cnquiiing whether Jeru- 
salem is not mentioned by Homer, un- 
der the name of Solymar. I'his is dis- 
creditable to the editor ; and there arc 
many more fllunders of the same 
kind. 


reasons which the superficial philosophy of Hcivctiijs, his disciples, and ITis ina«tcrs*havc 
taught. He answered me with strong {uguments and pioluund eloqneniL*; and I j?er- 
ccived that obstinate contradiction on this subject, foicing him to reason upon it, gave 
him pain. Tin’s discourse made a deep impression on me. « 

“ Many times, and in various circumstances, I liavc heard him confirm the same senti- 
ments ; and he always seemed to me to be deeply convinced of their trutli. Last ^eai;, 
in Genoa, when we were jireparing fi)r our journey to Greece, he was accustomed to con- 
verse with me lor two or three hours each evening alone, seated on the terrace of his 
palace in Alhano, in the fine evenings of spring, whence there opened a magnificent view 
of this superb city and the adjoining sea. Our conversation turned almcgt always on 
Greece, for which we were so soon to depart, or on religious subjects. In various ways 
I have heard him confirm the sentiments wliich I have already mentioned to you.” 
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MONol AND DAIMONOS. 

Wc see 

A vapour sometimes, like A bear.’* 

Ant. and Clew- 


We never venturec^to hope that our 
frilnds on four legs would obtain such 
celebrity as they now possess. For- 
• merly, they were as little understood 
as the movements of a political agi- 
tator, or the intentions of a nest of 
cardinals. Now, we have their his- 
tories in air shapes — from M. de Buf- 
fon and Hub<ft*, who si)eak of tliera 
in nations and commonwealths, down 
to Mr Bingley and the historian of 
the Tower Menagerie, where their 
individual good qualities find domes- 
tic habits are faithfully recorded. 
One thing only seemed wanting to 
complete their circle of historical 
literature, which was a specimen of 
autobiography ; and this wc are at 
last able to supply. It is the pro- 
duction of a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we have the most implicit 
reliance. 

Before, however, we present the 
reader with this very iliteresting do- 
cument, we must protest against the 
absolute piracy which has been com- 
mitted against our friend. We ap- 
peal to those^very respectable pub- 
lish^ ^s, Messrs. Colburn and Bent- 
ley, whether it was liberal — whether 
it was right or christianlil'O in their 
correspondent — (the writer, whoever 
he ifiay be, of Moms and Dairno- 
nos /*) — to follow so closely the foot- 
steps of our contributor. The fol- 
lowing little narrative, it is true, re- 
mained in the original Buffalcse 
tongue till very lately; wbut it is 
pretty well known that there are two 
or three intelligent travellers fully 
capable of transferring all its native 
beauties into the English language. 
We trust that we need say no more, 
to prevent a repetition of so unpre- 
cedented an act. 

We maj^ no apology for intro- 
ducing our readers to a story that is, 
perhaps, unique in literature. 

^tmoic of ^ono;} ^ (Elc;efn^ 

" 1 am American by birth, and my 
early years were passed on the banks 
of the Buffaloc. I had no relations ; 
nothing even within *thc limits of 
a Scotch cousinship. My mother 


died while I was an infant — a victim 
to the fur trade. My father was of 
^ a noble race — of the Ursus Ferox. 
Like a chief of the Mohawks or De- 
lawares, he bore an honourable name. 
He was called 'The Grizzly Bear.' 
Poor fellow ! he died from eating too 
much white trout at Lake Michigan. 
What induced my father to forsake 
his country, (the Stony Mountains) 
and abjure all his kindred, and live 
with my mother on tho banks of the 
Buffaloe, is in itself a tragic tale. 
Perhaps — I make no promise — I en- 
ter into no covenant — but perhaps, at 
some future time, I may make the 
story of the great Exile public. It 
will yield a great political lesson. It 
shall not however be tampered with ; 
nor hurried into premature disclo- 
sure. Tempus omnia revelat, Ver- 
hum sat. 

"As the Ursi have souls, I swear the 
tale I shall tell you of myself will 
have sufficient claim upon your sym- 
pathy, If within an hour after you 
shall hear it, you cat, or drink, or 
sleep — nay, if you so much as whiff 
an Ilavannah, or blow the froth from 
a tankard of Whitbread — you are 
not the people I have set you down 
for in my affection. But I know you 
well : you have not hearts of stone j 
you are men. You were not dug 
out of a quarry; nor made perfect 
at the stone-cutter's. You were not 
sawed, and chopped, and rasped, and, 
chiselled into life. You have hearts 
beneath your waistcoats. You have 
fur on your heads— ^pay, many of 
you have it beneath your noses, also, 

I will not believe but that you can 
feel profoundly. 

‘ " 1 said my father lived on the Buf- 
^aloc. It was on the edge of a mighty 
swamp. The whole country around, 
for leagues and leagues, was little else 
but woods and swamps, — swamps 
bleak, blank, dreaiy ; with rank grass, 
and rushes, and muddy weeds, and 
banks and shoals of mud. Huge 
quagmires enriched the prospect; 
through which red, brackish, slug- 
gish streams went trickling and curl- 
ing along in detestable meanders. 
The green, damp, awful shadow of 
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primieval woods cast additional 
gl8om upon the sterile plains. Wood, 
and water, and n^d! Mud, and 
wood, and water !\ That was all. 
There was no variety in nature for 
m ! The vulture that came across 
us, in his way to the mountains, 
screaming an‘d hideous — the frogs 
that sent out their odious harmonies' 
from the weeds and rushes — these 
were all our music. Nothing cheer- 
ful ever visited us ; unless it were now 
and then a painted Indian from the 
Arkansas, who strayed thither with 
his tomahawk ; or an alligator (nou- 
rished in the bottoms of the Missis- 
sip jd,) who, like the creature in the 
fable, had set out upon his tiavels, 
in search of politeness — or prey. 

** My father was addicted to fish. 
He caught them quickly and with 
certainty. His aim was unerring. 
His eye was so sure, his judgment so 
profound, that he knew, as they 
swam, if they were tender, and when 
they were full of roe. By the Great 
Beaver, it must have been a beau- 
teous sight, to have seen the vener- 
able parent, playing and pouncing on 
' the finny tribe, ^ on the banks of Mi- 
chigan and Erie ! — The piscatory sci- 
ence, however, was the only one my 
father knew ; but he taught me all 
its mysteries. The rest of my know- 
ledge Nature poured into my ears in 
grave and silent lessons. She taught 
me to swim ; to stand on my hinder 
legs — ' rampant ;* to climb trees ; to 
eat my fish uncooked : sho taught me 
also a little valour, and a good deal 
of discretion, which is * the better 
part of valour.* 

"When my father died (of excess of 
trout,) I set off and penetrated the 
woods and desarts alone. I dwelt in 
perpetual solit^ide. I hated my kind. 
No one loved me; no one fed me, 
helped me, defended me. 1 was 
obliged to do all things for myself; 
and I became a bear hater. To me 
the delights of female society have 
ever been denied. I was fated to be 
alone — monos ! Yet I strove to 
overcome my destiny. Once — ac- 
cursed day ! — I yielded to my pas- 
sions. My heart yearned towards a 
pretty brunette, who, with her pa- 
rents, had travelled to our country 
from the lied Cedar Lake. But what 
was my requital? — She bit my ear 
through, in answer to my admira- 
tion ; and I renounced the sex for 


everl I said to myself — * I will tra- 
vel will seek the savages in towns 
and cities : I wished to give up all 

for her ; but she she has doomed 

me to eternal woe.* I detennined 
to quit the Buffaloe, its plains, its 
swamps, its rusl^ ; and cast myself 
on the lu artless world, a glooinyAul- 
venturer. 

" I comme^ed my pilgrimage : I 
traversed the plains of Louisiana — I 
crossed the formidable Mississippi, on 
a moonlight night, (my fat kept me 
up,) — I came to the scat df virtue and 
simple manners, Ihe m*tchless coun- 
try of Kentucky. In an accidental 
encounter with a native I disarmed 
him, and was just about to hug him 
into eteAial oblivion, when a some- 
thing — I know not what — a sort 
of likeness that he bore to my father, 
(' llic Grizzly Bear,*) arrested my 
vengeance. I turned him over once 
or twice, smelt him, and spared 
him! It was a great act; and so grate- 
ful did ray former enemy feel, that 
he took me to his home. We became 
brothers. He presented me with a 
collar and chain of honour, (it con- 
sisted of leatflbr and iron,) and forced 
me gently wfith him in all his travel- 
lings. We went together to fairs 
and towns, — to festivals, and merry- 
meetings. We dined Jtogether, sup- 
ped together, and were seldCm iT^^ver 
asunder. His benevolence, I rejoice 
to say it, was in some measure repaid ; 
for every visitor who was introduced 
to me, left sixpence on the taWe as 
he entered. This was the most ho- 
nourable and useful period of my life. 
My friend, (his name was Jonathan 
Zooks Aminabad Crewkhorne Zecha- 
riah Muzzietop,) taught me the Ken- 
tucky language. I learned it without 
difficulty : it seemed a dialect of my 
native tongue, differing some little 
perhaps, — as the Ionian may differ 
from the simple Doric, but nothing* 
more. Such as it was, however, I 
owe it to my friend Jonathan. I owe 
to him also other lessons he taught 
me the science of gouging, and how 
to waylay and hamstring an enemy ; 
how to plunder him of his prog; hoW 
to bite off his nose ! I had been con- 
tent, till then, to make an incision 
into his ear, or to give him the squeeze 
fraternal. 

But this Elysium could not last 
for ever. IVfy fate drew me from 
Jonathan, my friend ! One gloomy 
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evening, (it ^as in the scared sca- 
sonf) a pretty considerable aj^etite 
drove me towards the water to fish. 
I lost my way ; subsisting for a long 
time on roots and herbs, and berries, 
and a little Kentuckian, (a half cou- 
sin of Jonathan's^ whom I found 
pidCcing blackberries in a wood, — till 
at last I came in sight of the Ohio. 
Then it was that that noble river 
brought at once to my^ mind a place 
more noble. I saw, in my mind's 
eye, the famous, — yet not half enough 
famous, 'the great, the wonderful in- 
stitution of Harmony! I saw it, 
with its Solon at its head, its minor 
legislators, its sylvan site, its inno- 
cent, perfect Utopian people ! Oh that 
earthly paradise I Why did pitiless 
fate frown on my wishes ? Why did 
that infernal troop of Pawnees, Avith 
‘ The Jumping Sturgeon' at their 
head, come down upon me, and in- 
tercept my quiet ])ilgrimage ? They 
hunted me ! llicy liooted me I They 
hemmed me in ! They howled, they 
screamed, they chattered, they danced 
— the damnable wretches ! One vil- 
lain invited another to sup off my 
haunch ; another bargained with his 
brother brute for his chance of my 
hide. What could I do ? — O OAven ! 
Oh, unknoAvn friends at Natches and 
JNew Harmony! I was forced to fly 
froci' yoiir j)leasant places. 1 hid 
myself — shame ! I squatted down in- 
gloriously (and uncomfortably) upon 
a cursed bush of furze and Iiramble ; 
and at night took quietly to the AA^a- 
ter. The 'Father of Rivers' was 
rough that night, and forced me to 
take shelter in the hold of a trading 
vessel bound for New Orleans. I 
did not remain long ui^iscovered. 
The mother of invention compelled 
me to borrow a small portion of the 
ship's stores ; but I intended fully 
to repay the debt. We are not un- 
principled on the banks of the Buf- 
faloe. There is a laAv of property ; but 
there is a law of Nature also. Upon 
the strength of the latter, I continued 
to borrow^more liberally. I began 
with a couple of raw carrots : — I end- 
ed with demolishing four fat turkey 
poults, one black windy night. Never 
to my recollection did 1 make a more 
comfortable meal. But fate was be- 
hind me ; I was discovered and sen- 
tenced to death. I pleaded the law 
of nature, — the customs of Buffaloc 
and Kentucky ; I demurred to the 


marine law, which I contended ^id 
not apply to a landsman — but 'all 
wouldn't do. J was just about to 
be run up at the yard-arm, when a 
sans-culotte had the audacity to pro- 
pose that I should be forwarded to 
New Orleans, and thence to England, 
to be shewn. To be shewn ! Do I live 
■ to write those words ? Yes, so* it 
was; and in fact, without more ado> 
to New Orleans we went, and thence 
to England. No respite was allowed 
me ; I was not permitted to land, 
to appeal to the humanity of the 
natives. I saw nothing at New Or- 
leans, except a couple of chimney 
pots, and a nigger Avith one eye ; hut 
was hurried in the most barbarous 
manner onwards. We t.et sail, and, 
to speak briefly, I arrived Avithout 
further accident at London. 

"... Thus far all was of little 
import. I had been born, bred, and 
imprisoned. I had learned gouging 
and the Kentucky language. I had 
refreshed myself with a little child, 
Sind been forced to cat turkeys in 

their feathers. But now ! Now 

the viist misfortune of my life began. 
Let me speak of it calmly, — if possi- 
ble, philosophically. 1 respect the 
sincerity of the soul. I Avill not swerve 
the breadth of a hair from the strict- 
est truth. I became — a lion. 1 was 
transferred from house to house ; 
allured by insidious invitations ; but 
in reality viewed in the same light 
with the subaltern Paap, or the unfor- 
tunate Crachemi. I dined with Bul- 
wer and Rogers — I took tiffin with 
Buckingham and Sir James — I sat 
' below the salt* at Holland House — 1 
took tea with Thelwali and Robert 
Montgomery — I saw all that was great 
and noble. I was viewed Avith awe ; 

I was avoided by al] — except one. 
But he — ! that one — ! But I will 
be collected. 

" As I have said, at these dinners, 
and tiffins, and tea-drinkings, there 
was ONE who neither avoided my 
companionship, nor recoiled from my 
frown. He was a dull-lookiiig, 
blink-eyed, mischievous being, full 
of tricks and frivolities, all of which 
he performed with the gravity of a 
judge. He was an eternal, mumming 
chattering, chestnut-eating son of a — 
turnip. He was also, as might have 
been expected, a soi-disont philoso- 
pher. lie had studied under Sir 
Richard Phillips, and was consideicd 
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to he equal to Newton. I confess I 
defobt the fact. However, there he 
was, — ^the bane, tha blister, the tor- 
ment of my life. ^ 

"Why did I spurn the augury! 
Why did I abandon for a time my 
faith in omens ! I might have 
known that some dreadful deed was 
about to be accomplished. Did I, 
not itee him ? Had 1 not eyes, ears, 
faculties? Can I forget when first 
we met ? What was he doing ? O. 
treacherous, useless memory ! Hear 
it, ye unthinking !-— He was play- 
ing WITH ms Tail ! ! ! 

" O matchless, heartless, relentless, 
indomitable villain 1 Was there no 
other but me for you to jibe and tor- 
ment? Avould no forbearance do, — no 
frowns nor threats avail ? No ; it 
was impossible to awe or silence 
him. He would chatter, and screaim, 
and bite, with the malevolence of a 
fiend. He sought me ever; he was 
a curse to me ; my heart grew cold 
when I beheld him ; he jumped upon 
iny back ; he scratched my pole ; he 
crammed hot chestnuts in my cars ; 
he bit my muzyle ; he heaped all in- 
dignities upon me. 

Ilis name — accursed name ! — was 
PoNGo. Hear it, ye streets and 
houses, ye squares and alleys of the 
modern llaljylon ! Twas Pongo ! 
Still he lives, still he infests your 
brick and marble avenues : at dinners 
and routs, and concerts, he may be 
seen, by men, and women, Mike Satan 
at the ear of Eve,' the self-sufficient, 
ugly, hateful enemy of my peace. 
Armed in his cuirass of malice and 
folly, he disdained, and still disdain- 
eth all things — but himself. 

" He was of the tribe of Simi^:. He 
boasted — 1 do not believe him — that 
he was a native of my dear America. 
He has swoid^(it is upon record, in 
the action of Rex. v. Pongo, 3 Barn, 
and Aid. 345, for defamation,) — He 
has morn — that a lovely English lady 
brought him over ; dressed him up in 
her husband's clothes ; and took him 
with her to splendid parties, till jea- 
lousy on the part of her lord put an 
end to their j)latoiiic intimacy. They 
parted ; — and tlie insufferable wretch 
was let loose upon the world and me. 
He crept into society by degrees, ac- 
quired the slang of fashion, employed 
the best tailors in the metropolis, 
and was, for one season, even him- 
self a fashion. But he was a creature 


of nd principlf; he lied like a jockey; 
he h|.d no ^ood sense or self-go^rn- 
ment, and fell into "disrepute with 
half the world. It is true, tjiat, with 
his guitar, (which he scratches effec- i 
lively enough,) and a certain kind of/ 
foolish mimicry, he contrives to be 
invited still to <f few evening jjar- 
ties; but his empire has gonefor 
ever. I might, indeed, regret this ; 
for from beifg the tyrant of thou- 
sands, he grew to tyrannize over me 
alone. — Nature, however, could en- 
dure it no lunger, and 1 jioeordingly 
projected a terrible revenge. 

— "My tyrant was Sccustomed, in 
the hot weather, to take his siesta on 
a window^- ledge which was not ex- 
posed tf:btho sun. He, occasionally, 
also refreshed himself witli some 
spoils from the pantry on the tiles 
of an outhouse, that ran shelving 
down beneath the chamber which I 
inhabited. These things w^ere not 
lost upon me: I resohed to turn 
them to account. " All stratagems 
are fair in w^ar," as the philosopher. 
Hippopotamus Senex hath it; and, 
accordingly, I determined not to be 
stopped by unnecessary scruples of 
delicacy. 

" One day I saw my enemy sitting 
on the tiles. He was chewing, as 
usual, some stolen fruit ; and lot^ked 
as grave as if he hatf accoin [dished 
the abolition of the shiw-tiade.* It 
happened that I had at that moment 
a dumb-bell of some sixteen ])ound3 
weight in my hand. I dropj^ed it 
just over the wi etch's head. I , 
thought all was sure, and tliat I 
should at last sleep in comfort. But 
no : the brute, hearing a stir above 
him, turned his eye ujwvards, and 
saw the deadly missile approaching. 
Being as quick as he w^as malicious, 
he contrived to bob his head and 
escape. Oh, how he chattered! How 
he threatened and whisked about!* 
One woukl have imagined that I had 
been his bosom friend, and that he 
resented my hostility. I was his 
enemy : he knew it : nay, so cer- 
tainly did he act upon that know- 
ledge, that that very evening I was 
compelled to go suppeiless to bed. 
My supper was abstracted by the 
devil Pongo. 

" Another time I beheld him on Ids 
favourite window-ledge, so busy that 
I came upon him unawrares. As 
usual, larceny w^as his occupation. 
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His nose was thrust mto a hnney- 
jar,^ He was smeared over t(| the 
very eyes, I thought that it would 
be sinful to let such an opportunity 
escape ; so 1 plunged upon him. I 
^seized him. 1 thrust his head into 
the narrow necked vessel, and tum- 
ble^ him forth fi%m the window. 
How he kicked ! How he struggled ! 
How he snorted and whisked his 
tail ! Now, rejoined I-A'now, at least, 
he will be quieted; for he will be 
both smothered and will break his 
neck. Bet— is it to be believed? lie 
escaped again ! He was saved — ^for 
further aggreSsions. He fell on a 
dunghill, just chipping the jar in his 
descent ; — it broke, and he was after 
all restored to life and liVirty. I 
groaned — I sighed — but I did not 
lose my self-possession. I said only, 
— ' The next time I will embrace him 
as we embrace on the hanks of the 
Buffaloc, and if he escape me then — 
I will forgive him.’ 

It were impossible to recount 
my many assaults and reverses — 
impossible to recount the multitude 
of injuries which were heaped upon 
me. They are compfized in one 
eternal round of pains and insults, 
such as no creature ever emlured, ex- 
cepting me. I hasten rather to the 
conclusion of my story. 

My file was accustomed to jump 
upoli my n*jck at meals. When 1 
was engaged with a piece (if pro- 
vender, (genevally of a size lo dis- 
qualify me for active observation,) 
the brute would climb to a height, 
pounce upon my neck, and steal or 
scatter a ccmsiderablc portion of my 
morning’s meal. This piece of ma- 
lice was fated to be his death. I 
obtained, one day, some^'food pri- 
vately, and, when my dinner arrived, 

I was less eager than usual for that 
repast. I listened for my enemy. I 
^ heard him mounting the accustomed 
shelf. A slight scratch convinced 
me that he was about t(. spring. I 
turned round with unwonted velo- 
city, and ©aught him in my arms. 
His destiny was dark. He was 
doomed to die. But I desired not 
only his death. I desired to see how 
long the spirit of Pongo was escap- 
ing ; how long it could endure the 
best Bulfaloe squeeze which I could 
give him. Seven minutes and three 
quarters was the time I At the ex- 
piration of that period the spirit of 


Pongo had vanished, — mizzled, eva- 
porated ! A thing of bones and hair 
and muscles, indeed, lay before me ; 
but nothing mJe, The mala mens 
was absent. Now then, said I, I 
will sleep in peace. I will look upon 
my torturer no more. 

But iiEAtt ! — Since that time he 
^ has nether quitted me. By night, by 
day — at meals — at dreams — where- 
soever I am, whatever I do, theri^ is 
he beside me still — as restless, as 
malicious, as ugly as ever ; without 
any physical power, indeed, but with 
such a power as an evil ghost, or 
disembodied devil hath, of indicting 
upon us pcrpe'jinl pain. 1 cannot 
rid myself of him. If I reach at a 
chestnut, he interposes, I drink, 
his jabbering loathsome moiitli is 
close beside the vessel. If I lie 
down, there also is he, — not close, 
but always at some trifling distance, 
always leering, and mocking, and 
mumming, yet making no noise. 

" 1 CA.X ENDUttia IT NO LONGER. I 
will fly. I will seek the banks of 
the Buffaloe. I will recover my ori- 
ginal peace of mind — my rest — my 
appetite — my enjoyments. I will do 
this, or life has nothing worth pos- 
sessing ; and I will quit it like Ahcr- 
shaw or Cato /” 

lUr Ifr * * 

We arc sorry to be obliged to add 
one melancholy fact to the above 
narrative. Since it was written. Mo- 
nos the Ursine has perished! He 
had set off in tolerable spirits from 
Loudon, and had reached Liverpool, 
(whence he had taken his passage for 
New Orleans,) and had sent for a 
book or two, to while away the time 
till his departure. He put up, for 
some reason or other, at “ the Bear 
and Battledore,” called for a mug of 
treble ale, a pipe, anti a saucer of 
Virginia, and retired quietly to his 
room. After the lapse of an hour, 
the waiter knocked two or three 
times at his door, but received no 
ans^ver. The chambermaid after- 
wards waited on him with the warm- 
ing pan, but observed that ho was, 
as she fancied, asleep. Alas, he was 
no more I — A pipe of tobacco, half 
consumed, lay on the table ; an emp- 
ty tankard was on his right hand. 
The New Monthly Magazine (for 
May,) was before him, opened at the 
first article, '' Monos and Daimo- 
nos and underneath his feet was 
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found Robert Montgomery's Sa- 
ta%/' part blotted out, part tom, 
part smeared with tobacco and beer ; 
and at one overwlelming passage 
was written — ** This is the most in- 
fernal That was all ! There 

the hand of Monos had stopped. He 
had failed in expressing the strength 
of his contempt, and had evidently 
turned to the New Monthly for re- 
lief, The relief he foiml vm in thk 
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Gra^ ! He siw his own story told 
-r?th4farae he bad fondly hoped for 
extinguished for ever. • He could*cn- 
dure no more, and — died ! 

... An inquest was held on 
the body ; and the jury, after retir- 
ing for fourteen hours to consider 
the evidence, brought in a verdict^ of 
"Wilful Murder," against some 
pej'son or persuj^ unknown ! I ! 


TIIK maiden's lament, 

«Y SCHILLER. 

1 . 1 . 

Clouds (ly o'er the welkin, 

The forest oaks roar ; 

Unheeding the maid sits. 

Alone on the shore. 

Where the wild waves are beating, all-furious and white, 
And she sighs out her grief in the gloom of the night. 

While the gushing tears dim her blue eye. 

1 . 2 . 

" My heart it is broken, 

lire world seems a void j 

All wish for its bliss is 
For ever destroyed. 

Thou, Father of IJeav'n, thy child's soul recall — 

'J’his earth's sweetest pleasures, I've tasted them all. 

I have lived — I have loved — let me die." 

2 . 1 . 

Tears, flowing incessant. 

Her pallid cheeks lave 

In vain ; grief restores not 
The dead from the grave ; 

Yet say, what can peace to the fond heart nestorc 

When the ties which have bound to this world are no more ? 

•Thou, Heav’n, canst soothe it alone. 

• 2 . 2 . • 

Then cease not thy sorrow 
Tbo' all unavailing ; 

Tho' the dead we awake not 
By tears or bewailing ; 

When the heart's cherished idol by death is laid low% 

The sweetest employment the long breast can know 
Is to mourn for the spirit that's flowm. 


S. D. E. 
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DEPARTURE FROM HERMANSTADT. 

** Few of us can sayrhat we possess philosophy enough not to be in some degree 
moved by feelings of momdcation on the knowledge of circumstances that are likely to 
prove a barrier to the accomplishment of a favourite wish or design.” 


I HAD rtaciicd Hermanstadt in Tran- 
sylvania, op. my .way to Wallachia 
and the Russian Army, on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey; when the intelligence 
of the plague having made its appear- 
ance at Bucharest, was communicated 
to me, and came like a deathblow to 
my expectations. My dread of so 
terrible a disease was such that, I 
must confess, I felt at first by no 
means anxious to encounter its hor- 
rors ; at the same time, my great de- 
sire was to sec the Russians and the 
Turks, and having traversed nearly the 
whole of Europe in furtherance of 
this object, and arrived on the very 
verge of the theatre ii war, I was 
unwilling to give up the prosecution 


of a plan which, though attended with 
hazard, promised much gratification 
and future advantage, and for which 
I had deterniiiiod to face any reason- 
able difficulties. 

The Krapacks alone now lay be- 
tween me and Wallachia, where the 
Muscovites, having already struck 
the first blow, were said, in the public 
prints of the day, to be pouring in 
their legions in such numbers, as to 
threaten the destruction of the Otto- 
man power ; while on the other hand, 
it was reported, that the Turks, from 
whom they were only separated by 
the Danube, had assembleii thii East- 
ern world, and, like the Army of 
Xerxes, 


Who have drained 

The beds of copious rivers with their thirst — 
Who wit'll their arrows hid the mid-day him,”— 


shewed a force numerous and for- 
midable enough to endanger t liristen- 
dom, and vowed to form a bridge 
over the bodies of the Russians, by 
which the Faithful might pass to 
paradise. 

With the prospect of seeing a 
collision br.twccn two such bodies, 
it was irajiossible long ^lo hesitate. 
'I’hc aspect of pestilence lost half its 
terrors in the anticipation of being an 
eye-witness to events that were likely 
to shake the thrones of empires ; and, 
confiding in my destiny, I repeated 
the oriental ejaculation ** Allah 
Karim !** " God is most merciful !” 
and resolyed upon immediate depar- 
ture for the Wallachian capital. 

I remember once making a voyage 
down the Rhone in company with a 
person whom I considered demented, 
because he was going to Constanti- 
nople at the period the plague was 
depofiulating that city ; and 1 believe 
the same was the conviction of some 
acquaintances of mine at llerman- 


stadt, regarding myself, when assured 
of my intentions of proceeding at 
such a moment to llucharest. 

There arc several passes from 
Transylvania into Wallachia: — one 
called the Vulkari Pass, leads from 
Deva by Tirguschil to Craiova, the 
capital of Little Wallachia ; two or 
three from Kronstarlt to Bucharest ; 
and one named the Pass of the 
Bother Thurm, or tJic Red Tower, 
which is the most considerable, con- 
ducts from Hermanstadt by I’ite&ti, 
to the Wallachian metropolis. 

My friend. Prince Mestchersky, a 
cn*’‘tain in the Russian guards, who 
had accompanied me all the way 
from Vienna, through Hungary, 
evinced the same anxiety as myself 
to reach the invading army ; accord- 
ingly, in the little styre-wagen that 
had hitherto conveyed us from Pesth, 
and which had undergone a thorough 
repair, we bade adieu to Herman- 
stadt, and passing again under its red 
ramparts, where Templar and Saxon, 
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and Turk and Tartar had often con- 
tended in bloody strife for life, pro- 
perty. and religion^we directed our 
course towards the tocher Thurm defile 
in the southern range of the Car- 
pathians, that divides Transylvania 
from the territory of the Mahome- 
tans. 

It was past noon when we com- 
menced our journey ; the country at * 
first traversed by us, where neat vil- 
Jages and decent-looking peasantry 
attracted the observation of the pas- 
senger, was well cultivated, and giv- 
ing proofs of the industry of the 
Saxon colonist, wore a smiling and 
Joyous aspect ; and the mountains 
rising up from the extremity of the 
plain, with their snowy scalps and 
their projections beautifully tinged 
with the rays of the western sun, 
presented a lovely and majestic ap- 
pearance. 

We had not proceeded very far, 
when a trifling accident in the act of 
fording a river at the village of Sche- 
lenburg, detained us for a time in the 
water, while the necessary repairs 
were completed by a gipsy black- 


smiM whose nbrge was fortunately 
with( a pistol-shot of the spot. 

There we saw a considerable rihm- 
ber of wild young horses, amounting 
to several hundreds, confined within 
a circular rope ; they had just been 
purchased as re-mounts for the ca- 
valry of the Au#;rians, who were 
augmenting their forces on this fron- 
tier. These noble animals of Tran- 
sylvania arc /in much estimation ; 
•they are larger than those of Hun- 
gary, and are considered particularly 
good for the saddle. ^ 

We passed another vUl age on a 
stream, and imnfediat 8 f^ after, not 
far distant from a village on a road 
which leads off towards the left, 
probabljr to Kronstadt. The circum- 
stance of its being a holiday, afforded 
an opportunity of seeing an excellent 
specimen of the Saxo-Transylvanian 
peasantry, who are, in general, a fine 
athletic race ; and dressed out in their 
costumes of sheepskin pelisses, large 
brimmed felt hats, and high boots — 
had an air of comfort and happy in- 
dependance. 


ROTIfliR THURM — CONTUMAZ. 


A short time brought us to the 
base of the mountains we had been 
approaching, and we soon commenced 
a gradual ascent at the gap in them, 
which forms the emhouchiire to the 
Turkish frontier, and which had been 
distinguishable from Hcrmanstadt, 
and pointed out as the direction of 
our route. 

On a hill facing the traveller, stand 
the ruins of a castle of the Knights 
Templars, and not far thence, prettily 
situated on the auriferous river Alth 
or Aluta, is <the village of Rother 
'Thurm, which derives its name from 
the red tower or fortification at its 
extremity that protects the flank of 
the mountain, and defends this im- 
portant pass. The fortification, from 
its construction and strength, cannot 
claim much respect, and the village 
itself, the houses of which are roofed 
with shingles of wood, is not one of 
any size, but has a post-house at the 
barrier, where we changed horses, 
and had our passports visM, 

This pass is memorable in the an- 
nals of history, as being the principal 
dibouchure from which the Turks for- 
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merly made their inroads into Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary, and as^such 
the protection of it was after-times 
a trust of some consideration to the 
Austrian government, ,who have, to 
this day, a colonel stationed at the 
tower. • 

It is also celebrated for the de- 
struction of a large Ottoman force, 
which, having been repulsed and pur- 
sued by the renowned* Hungarian 
chief, Mathias Corvinus, crowded 
together in such numbers at this par- 
ticular spot, that the ramparts giving 
way, overwhelmed the multitudes that 
were assembled both above and below 
the battlements, and either buried* 
them under its ruins, or precipitated 
them into the river beneath. 

The guards of this towgr had once 
(in 1747,) to contend with a for- 
midable body of invaders that at- 
tempted an ingress to the Transyl- 
vanian territory, and strange as it 
may appear, employed both mus- 
quetry and round shot with little 
advantage against their numbers — 
these were no other than locusts, 
whose swarms were of such magni- 
c 
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tude and density, that nothind. could 
sty their flight. s 

Continuing our route, we followed 
the course of the compressed valley, 
whose rich sides are adorned with 
overhanging wood and crag, where 
the road, undulsding with a gentle 
vjLriation, overlocncs the right bank, 
and corresponds with the sinuosities 
of the river, which flows impatiently 
between the mountain. We passed 
a small bridge over a stream, and 
soon after under the ruins of a tower 
and wati.^n a narrow part, evidently 
intended, an advanced post, and 
probably tnat of the Templars in for- 
mer times ; and then crossing a tor- 
rent, that rushes down a ravine from 
the right, over a bridge ofo masonry, 
near which is a small inn, we reach- 
ed* after a journey, on the whole, of 
about four or five hours, the Contu- 
maz, or Quarantine station, romantic- 
ally situated on the Aluta, and em- 
bosomed in mountains. 

This Lazaretto is composed chiefly 
of a barrack, a chapel, and some 
dwelling houses on one side of the 
road ; and the director’s quarters, a 
few detached buildings within en- 
closures, and large magazines for the 
performance of quarantine on the 
other side ; and has an establishment 
both civil and military for its ma- 
nag^'ment. 

‘As it wr.s necessary to send on to 
the post beyond for hoi -^cs, those 
that had brought ushithei, for evi- 
dent reasons, not being allowed to 
pass the boundary, we were con- 
strained, from the lateness of the 
evening, to remain, particularly as 
it was intimated, that from the bad- 
ness of thl? roads, it would require a 
considerable time to re?fith the next 
station. With the intention, there- 
fore, of halting for the night, we re- 
turned to the little inn by the bridge, 
and there received the visits of the 
director, a civil little man, who had 
passed flve and twenty )T thirty years 
of his life in this remote corner of 
the worlds and the oflicer command- 
ing the detachment, who very kindly 
gave us a guard for our carriage and 
baggage. 

The inn was merely a cabaret, the 
entrance room filled with volumes of 
smoke, was occupied by some ruffian- 
like looking fellows carousing at a 
table, and clad in sheepskins and rags, 
that accorded well with the reckless 


ferocity of their countenances, the 
wild and savage appearance of their 
/orms, and thej general character of 
the group that /vas assembled. 

In the absence of mine host," 
who had gone to a neighbouring mar- 
ket for provisions, no coffee or eat- 
ables were to be procured, but we 
succeeded in obtaining a room to 
ourselves, where two sheets placed 
on the beds in the English fashion, 
and soap, so seldom met with in 
Germany, as a necessary accompani- 
ment to the washing apparatus, form- 
ed the peculiar features of novelty. 

We left our uncomfortable beds 
before day-light, at which time it 
was expected the horses would have 
arrived; and after taki:-g some coffee, 
we looked to the condition of our pis- 
tols“and swords, a precaution neces- 
sary on many frontiers, but more parti- 
cularly on such as we were in the act 
of traversing, where uncivilized bar- 
barians, professing the faith either of 
Christ or Mahomed, as best suits 
them for the moment, encouraged by 
the laxity or want of laws, and se- 
cure in their wild mountain fastness- 
es, not only commit depredations 
upon the passing traveller, or mur- 
der him wdth impunity, but in their 
marauding excursions carry off the 
families and children of the peasant 
and peaceable inhabitant for the pur- 
poses of traffic and slavery. Having 
well armed ourselves, we waited an 
hour or two in suspense, and then 
determined to walk on and allow the 
servant and carriage to overtake us. 

The morning was beautiful ; the 
balmy breath of nature diffused a 
delicious fragrance around, and we 
felt that indescribable freshness and 
elasticity in the atmosphere which is 
at once both invigorating to the ani- 
mal frame and exhilarating to the 
spirits. The light mists gradually 
rising and passing away, exposed in 
succession the upland pasturages, 
the clothed crests, and the denuded 
fc tmmits of these Alps, until the tran- 
quil firmament appeared the sole 
canopy of the valley, while the rosy 
fingers of morn touched the outline 
of the woods, the projecting peaks 
and fantastic crags of the mountains, 
and the dew-drop shone brilliantly 
upon the nearer verdure that shaded 
their luxuriant sides. 

Re-crossing the bridge, we went 
through the Contumaz, and after cast- 
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ing a look of pity on the poor devils TlAre were ^ilso cabins containing 
at the grating of their prisons, little peasemts, and enclosures with cattle 

thinking that ere lon^ 1 should be ip performing quarantine; and the \^ole 

the identical plight,! we ascended a was protected by a subaltern's party, 

bank and passed the lone burial place whose barrack or guard-room was 


of this little secluded world, where 
the moist earth of a newly made grave 
marked the spot in which some un- 
known traveller, carried suddenly olf 
by contagion, had recently been de- 
posited by stranger's hands, far from 
his kindred and his home. 

The river and the road, alone oc- 
cupying the bottom of the valley, 
still pursued their course together ; 
the former, now restless and noisy, 
foamed against the rocks that had 
detached themselves from the cliff 
above, and presented a partial <jb- 
struction to the progress of its stream, 
and then, gliding quietly over a bed 
of pebbles and sand, in which a por- 
tion of mica, quartz, and even gold 
dust, from tlie natural character of 
the strata, were mixed, sparkled and 
glittered with the beams of the sun ; 
the latter, smooth, but varied with 
gentle swells, was delightfully shaded 
by the graceful foliage of the acacia 
and mountain ash. 

A small shed, beside a rill from 
one of the watercourses on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, points out the 
boundary on that side between TrariT 
flylvania and Wallachia ; and we 
soon reached the advanced post of 
the Austrians, situate on the very 
verge of their territory, and within a 
mile of the Coutuniaz station. 


FRONTIER OF 

The situation wc were now in, re- 
sembling localities that I have seen 
in the mountains of Ireland and 
Wales, was one of the most perfect 
retirement, and, had it not been for 
the remarkable appearance of a mer- 
chant and his attendant in the ori- 
ental dress, who were waiting the 
arrival of wares at a small cottage, 
beside which stood a huge cross, I 
could scarcely have persuaded my- 
self of my geographical position, so 
far distant from the British Isles, and 
within the precincts of the Ottefman 
empire ; but the form and construc- 
tion of the hut, and the costumes of 
the figures above described, objects 
at once striking and novel, imme- 
diately reminded me that we had 


perched on an eminence overlooking j 
them. In ordinary times, when ther 
plague is not very^ad, a fair is Ijpld 
twice a week at this place, and quan- 
tities of cattla from the interior of 
Wallachia, are brought by the pea- 
sants for sale, and purchased by the 
Transylvanians. The parties stand 
on opposite sides of a Wrier, and 
when the bargai^ is cojjy^ted, both 
the cattle and the money undergo the 
process of purification, on being trans- 
ferred from one person to another; 
the form«r through water, the latter 
through vinegar. But this mart, wc 
were told, had been of late discon- 
tinued, in consequence of an order 
from the Russian government, who 
had a chain of Cossacks stationed 
along the frontier, on purpose to 
stop the export of live stock and 
provisions from the principalities. 

The horses coming from Kincn, 
the first post, had only just made 
their appcara#xe, so that, after visit- 
ing the officer's quarters, and having 
our passports vise'ed, wc crossed the 
mountain torrent, which, flowing 
down a ravine immediately beside the 
station, separates the* limits (/ the 
two sovereignties, and l>y mean^ of 
a single plank over the stream, wc 
entered the Turkish dominions. 


WAM.ACHIA. 

entered a foreign land, ilhd one not 
only diffcri^ig in many respects from 
Britain, but also dissimilar in lan- 
guage, manners, and political insti- 
tutions to that which we had more 
recently quitted. , 

No opportunity was afforded of 
ascertaining on what occasion the 
cross was erected in the situation 
above mentioned ; probaliy, in this 
instance, merely to shew the bound- 
ary; but similar crosses are by no 
means uncommon along the public 
ways in Wallachia ; they are seen 
sometimes singly and sometimes in 
number together, and are generally 
placed by the hands of devotion in 
fulfilment 6f a vow, to point out the 
spot of some murder or accidental 
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death, and often to prevent the IpfFecta cessible to none but feathered pas- 

of yampyrism from the dead, a su- sengers of air,” the rocks reared mgh 

perstition very common amongst the their craggy he^s, they appeared to 

natives in this part of the world. bear the ^.characteristics of granite. 

These crosses, ten or twelve feet but lower down amd generally, the 

high, are of a very peculiar construe- masses were chiefly composed of 

tion, resembling much those met with argillaceous slate, with quairtz thinly 
iiL Ireland, at Clonmacnoise, auid scattered in the strata, 
otner ancient sepulchral places, with , Ever varying to the eye in hue, auid 
this exception, that the former are of outline, aind form, these rude pro- 
wood, with inscriptions in the Scla- ductions of nature lifted their stern 

vonic Greek character, whereas the fronts and peaked ridges from the 

latter are invariably of atone. midst of dark patches of pine, and 

We wid^ed until near seven o'clock woods of oak, beech, birch, alder, 

in the hutvL»cforc tjie little wayen with poplar, and thickets of the most fra- 

eight horses,' two postilions, and at- grant shrubs ; — ^while from their su- 

tended by four other men, came up. jjerficies and clefts, disporting their 

It was ridiculous to see so small a tendrils in the wind, peeped the rarest 

vehicle drawn by a long lip^ of ani- of wild flowers and f)lants, amongst 

mals, yoked in pairs, and escorted by which the delicate blossoms of the 

men on foot, who accompanied for white saxifrage shone the most con- 

the purpose of supporting and ba- spicuous. 

lancing the carriage in the difficult Further on, the flank of the raoun- 
passes of the mountain, and who tain, rich with the glowing beams of 

eventually proved of great service, the sun, terminated with wood gently 

for with the Austrian territory the sweeping down its sloping sides, un- 
road may be said to end. til the wide spreading arms of the 

We got into the carriage, and, still beech dipt in the waters below, and 

following the direction of the Aluta, opposite, in deep shadow, it presented 

along a most rugged teact, ascended a scarped aspect with stupendous 

a little and came to one of the most masses projecting even beyond their 

magnificent defiles, and, at the same base, and frowning over a gulf where 

time, one of the most dangerous rocks, and stems, and roots of trees 

passes I ever beheld. Obstructed by formed amid the roar of waters a 

large st(^nes the road became so bad frightful chaos beneath, 

thdt we were obliged to get out and But the whole scene was one of 
walk, and the men to lift and balance beauty, and at once both wild and 

the vehicle aS it passed over the un- picturesque ; the weather was warm 

eveu parts, or it must inevitably have and sunny — there was not a cloud to 

been upset into the abyss below, and be seen ; a few light fleecy vapours 

dashed to atoms. only were playing about the highest 

The river being now compressed pinnacles, and all nature seemed con- 

between the two mountains became tented and happy. The grasshopper 

furious, and roared and foamed in chirped from the bank, the snake 

silver surges amid the idbks with a and lizard basked in the rbatl, or 

savage grandeur; the road some- rustled within the cojjpice on the up- 
times skirted the verge of a precipice proftch of the passenger ; the birds 

overhanging the torrent, and some- caroled from the branches, the wild 

times descending, ran along the base deer looked down upon us from his 

of the mountain sprinkled by the covert, and the proud eagle, deserting 

spray of the waters, ".nd overhung his eyrie, was soaring aloft and wheel- 

by crags that threatened destruc- ii g in broad and sweeping circles in 

tion to the passenger : now it would the air. Our group of attendants 

pass over a chasm by a rudely con- too, their costume, manners, and 

structed bridge of half rotten tim- language, contributed not a little to 

bers protruding partially from the give animation and novelty to the 

rock, and then go along the back of surrounding scenery, 

one of those gentle swellings of bright The postboys flourished roimd their 

green sward decked with the sweetest heads their short handled whips, and 
herbage, tliat are occasionally met cracked them with the greatest dex- 
with in such situations^ terity, whistling and uttering the 

In the loftier ranges where, “ ac- most piercing shouts, which were 
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takefi op by one from the other, and 
then prolonged for a considerable time 
until the mountains fang again and 
seemed peopled by their echoes. 

As we had long quitted the car- 
riage, for a few minutes soon satisfied 
U3 of the impossibility of riding with- 
out discomfort and even danger, we 
scrambled along on foot, and from 
the heat and pace we were obliged to 
proceed, began to feel a little wearied, 
when close to a hut, occupied by four 
cossacks of the Russian army, form- 
ing the advanced post of the chain, 
we found, with great joy, some saddle- 
horses waiting our arrival, which the 
chief of the nearest village, hearing 
of our coming, and being aware of 
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the bepnesB of the roads, had sent 
(oT our accommodation., • 

Delighted at the opportunity of 
getting on horseback, I gladly mount- 
ed a fine active little animal, capari- 
soned with a Turkish bridle and ^ 
stirrups and a co^ck saddle, that 
carried me over the rugged paths #f 
• the mountain with the surefootedness 
of a mule, and 2he firmness and ease 
of a Yorkshire nuntcr. Leaving the 
carriage to follow, we gradually de- 
scended the valley in front of some 
field-works on an cminencrthat en- 
filaded the road ; aiid a direc- 

tion a little to the left reached, about 
half-past nine o’clock, the village of 
Kincn. 


KINEN THE BOYAR STERIOPOULO. 


This little village, the first on the 
frontier, is prettily situated in a 
hollow, like that of the Contumaz; 
and upon the same river, which here 
flows less violently with a broader 
stream. It was now occupied by a 
party of cossacks, whose arms and 
pikes were placed in front of their 
quarters at the entrance, whence the 
captain came out to speak to us and 
examine our passports. The chief of 
the place, to whom I had a letter 
from a friend at Herraanstadt, was a 
Greek, named Giorgio Stenopoulo, a 
Mnlolmtzari or Boyar of Wallachia, 
and fa/oj or Chief of Kincn, of which 
he was also the proprietor. lie wtis 
a portly personage with grey hair and 
heard, possessed a courteous suavity 
of manner, and was dressed in the 
Oriental costume. His principal re- 
sidence was at Bucharest ; — ^but to 
avoid the Russians and the plague, 
he had wisely iremoved to his little 
jurisdiction, and was, in preference to 
his palace, now occupying a small 
hut, where he considered himself alike 
secure from the vexations of a foreign 
power, and the horrors of contagion. 

The Boyar Stcriopoulo came out to 
receive us with eastern ceremony, 
and conducted us into a very clean 
and neat room, furnished in the Tur- 
kish style, with a divan or platform 
spread with carpets and cushions, 
and decorated with his tophaike, yata~ 
gan, scymetar, pistols, and other arms 
arranged along the walls. ’I’he ob- 
jects around, the costumes and man- 
nets of those about us, made me feel 


as if I had at once stept into Asia. 
My first impulse on entering the 
apartment was, as usual, to displace 
my hat, but wishing to observe all 
due courtesy towards my host, after 
his own fashion, and being aware 
that the wearer of a turban considers 
it a mark of dfsrespcct to appear with 
the head uncovered, I kept it on ; 
such, however, was the force of habit 
that, every now and then I found I 
could scarcely refrain ftom taking it 
off, at the time civilities wefe ffeing 
offered me. 

During the repast wi^h which we 
were afterwards regaled, each indivi- 
dual article of refreshment, on Ubing 
brought in by an attendant, was 
handed to the prince and myself, by 
our host in person, while a boy was 
employed solely to flap avMiy the flics 
from us during the entertainment. 
Chocolate, delightfully flavoured and 
scented with the rose, in beautiful 
china cups, was the first thing offer- 
ed to us on our arrival; we were 
next, after a short pause, presented 
with the most delicious cordial I ever 
tasted, highly spiced, and strongly 
perfumed and flavoured ; ^hen eggs, 
fish, cheese with bread and butter, 
soup, ragout, omelette, anti meats, 
accompanied with wine of a superior 
quality, were placed in succession be- 
fore us ; and a very nice Turkish con- 
serve, delicately flavoured, and scented 
h la rose, finislied the repast. 

It will not^ be doubted that we 
opened our eyes with agreeable asto- 
nishment, as the several objects* of 
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the Vatof 8 hospitality made tlieir ap- flowing near their base and confltrm- 
pelirance, marvelling that in so se- ing to their circular direction, takes 
chided a spot, such dainties could be a southerly fcourse not far from Her- 
found ; and when afterwards the manstadt, and forces its way through 

Boyar displayed his hoard of ducats, the mountains at Bother Thurm : — 

and piastres, to ^explain the value of hence it seems to take the name of 

the different coin^ in the principalities, the Ml, and running still south 

Pwas half inclined to believe myself through Wallachia, receives number- 
under a delusion, and to fancy I was less tributary streams, and eventually 
dreaming of some stoxy in the Arabian empties itself into the Danube near 
Nights. Nicopolis. 

The Vatof had the character of a It 'was about half-past twelve or 
severe master ; he spoke a little Ger- one o’clock, when, after a halt of 

man, aruThad, independently^ an in- nearly three hours, we mounted the 

tcrprete^*m^om he had pressed into horses to pursue our journey amid 

his service, and who conversed with majestic scenery, and were followed 

us in French, but seemed little at- by the wagen and escort as before. — 

tached to his chief’s interest, for he Leaving the little village smiling in 

very frankly cautioned us not to be the lap of mountains, w.' commenced 

too credulous. Being about to decline our ascent soon after quitting the 

making a further use of the riding bank of the river ; and then by a 

horses, we were persuaded by the succession of ups and downs at a 

dragoman not to refuse them. " O slow pace over an abominable track, 

take them on,” said he, you will we passed one or two hamlets ; 

find them of service, for the roads arc after which, bidding adieu to the 

abominable in his district, and he waters of the All, we inclined to the 

considers it politic to be in favour cast and descended into a gloomy 

with the Russians.” And when the valley occupied by a broad torrent ; 
noble, wishing to pay a compliment, whose ravages were visible from the 
said, that hearing of our expected ar- fragments of rock, and trunks and 
rival from Hermanstadt, he had de- roots of trees, scattered in our way 
layed his departure to some place on along its bed, a part of w^hich now 
purpose to receive us in person, the served us for a road, 
interpreter fl?tly told us it was a lie, Wliile picking our way with difli- 
and nof tg believe him, for he had culty by this rugged path, the sky 
never contemplated removing from became overshadowed, and a low 
Kinen. distant murmuring warned us of 

Howrever artificial the tomplimen- the approach of one of those vio- 
tary'and extravagant language of the lent thunder-storms that are by no 
Medelnitzari may have been, and means uncommon in southern cli- 
such is but too often the parlance of mates. We were soon in compii- 
the polished world, we found him in rative darkness and a heavy perpen- 
reality, crdl and hospitable ; he in- dicular rain, accompanied by deep 
sisted on his horses ami men pro- rolling thunder and vivid lightning, 
ceeding with us for two posts further drenched us in an instant. We con- 
to the bounds of Lis jurisdiction ; tinned amid this cojfusion of ele- 
and when about to depart, accom- ments to seek the head of the valley, 
panied us on foot to the ferry% crossed in doing which no alternative was 
over with us to the opposite bank, left but to go through the water- 
and there with embraces, bid us fare- courses and cascades that dashed 
well, entreating of us, at the same down its sides, and which were soon 
time, to r/'present him favourably to considerably swoln by the rains. It 
the governor of the principalities, was not a little surprising how the 
with whom he supposed my friend, horses kept their feet, for we were in 

prince M , as a Russian, had momentary expectation of seeing them 

some influence. and ourselves carried away by the 

The Aluta, which is here passed rush of waters, and the masses that 
by means of a large fenyboat, is, like were occasionally borne down by the 
most of the rivers of these regions, torrents ; but the noble animals 
auriferous. It rises on the western seemed accustomed to it; they wisely 
side of the Krapacks, that separate presented their chests to the force of 
Transylvania from Moldavia, and after the stream, and felt that their footing 
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wa^ secure, before they attempted to 
lift up their legs to take another step. 
As for the carriage, I never expected 
to see it again, except in pieces. 

Quitting this valley, we ascended 
in rain over some open land overlook- 
ing to our left-front another valley 
with a few chdleis and habitations on 
that side of the mountain, bearing a 
westerly aspect which bounded it, and 
leaving this vale again to our left, we 
soon reached the summit of some high 
pasture land. 

Here the severity of the storm in- 
duced us to pause a little, for it was 
with difficulty we could keep our 
seats upon the horses, and hoping 
from appearances that the tempest 
would soon subside, we, without dis- 
mounting, took shelter to the lee ward 
of a small hut on the most exposed 
part. From this high altitude we 
beheld a sight so full of grandeur and 
sublimity, that wet through and 
chilled as I was, I could not but for- 
get for a while the discomfort of my 
situation. 

Nitrous folds of black clouds, after 
gathering in the west, came rolling 
onwards in rapid succession, and 
discharged their aqueous contents in 
a deluge over our heads; while the 
winds howled, and the lightnings 
flashed around, and the loud, roaring 
thunders broke upon us, and were 
echoed with tenfold reverberations 
from the neighbouring mountains. 

At length the whole scene changed 
— the clouds and mists rolled away — 
the winds and rain abated — a blue 
firmament, with a warm, glowing 
sun shone upon us, and a most mag- 
nificent picture of Alpine scenery 
presented itself to our view. 

Already in a very elevated region, 
we found ourselves on an imperfect 
plateau of considerable area, sur- 
rounded by summits of gigantic moun- 
tains both below and above us. — 
Many of these, with their snowy tops 
and glaciers of a bluish transparen- 


cy, glistened proudly in the skies, 
while the pine-clad crests, and denu- 
ded peaks of some, and the craggy 
heads of others, partially hid from 
us the forms and dimensions of their 
more distant brethren. 

Lower down wefe fine pasturages^ 
with solitary chalets, large for^ts 
with dark, thick plantations of fir, 
and peaceful vallics ; and to the left 
lay a small hjftnlet, (Bazchora) com- 
posed of a few scattered habita- 
tions. 

All being calm and finc^igain, we 
determined to go^n to Uj^village of 
Titest, and there await The arrival of 
news respecting our carriage, which, 
it was apprehended, must have been 
broken <:o atoms ; accordingly we 
proceeded leisurely along, steaming 
away at a great rate, under the regu- 
lar process of evaporation from the 
heat of the sun upon our wet garments, 
A trifling descent and a short time 
brought us to the miserable village of 
Titest, which afforded no accommo- 
dation, and where the only thing wc 
could procure was some ardent spi- 
rits of an inferior quafity. 

The wagm at length, dragged 
along by main force, made its appear- 
ance, but as we anticipated, so frac- 
tured as to be incapable of carrying 
any person with safety ; we therefore 
again left it in charge* of tlie servant, 
with directions to follow as wetl as 
he could, and continuing our route 
on horseback, ascended the upland 
ridge, and presently reached ^bat I 
supposed to be the highest point of^ 
the gorge, across which the road 
passes between Hermanstadt to Bu- 
charest. 

Descending from this, ^e passed a 
detached hut or two, and then arrived 
at the post of Prepora, consisting 
merely of a couple of cabins and a 
sort of caravanserai, or high, open 
wooden building, with a roof for tin; 
convenience of travellers. 


FBEPORA. 


The little vale ot Prepora, in which 
wc halted for about two* hours, is 
apparently one of the most delightful 
seclusion ; it is in the very heart of 
the Carpathians, and not only beau- 
tiful and romantic within itself, being 
prettily diversified and clothed with 


a variety of trees in all the wild luxu- 
riance of nature, but it is likewise 
encompassed by scenery of the most 
majestic description. 

A stream of the purest water, de- 
scending from an eminence, by which 
the spot is sheltered, and interrupted 
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in its regular course by mass) 
granite, now brawled over rocks, and 


now shaded by the light foliage of the 
beech and asn, and winding amidst 
brake and brier, gurgled over a smooth 
\bed of pebbles r9und the foot of a 
green bank of the hiost delicate herb- 
agS» upon which the few huts that 
constitute the post station were placed. 
On one side, the dark« pines of the 
forest, covering the declivity that pro- 
tects the little valley from the north- 
east, reared their lofty heads to the 
sky ; an(f*on another towards the 
south, bu^Si.ire ivmoved, the bold 
crags of the steep Kosay thickly cloth- 
ed with wood, partly in shadow and 
partly lit up by the golden beams of 
the sun, presented a rich anil lovely 
aspect ; while in the distance to the 
westward, the eye rested on the snowy- 
tops of mountains, varying in outline 
and sparkling with glaciers, reflect- 
ing a diversity of the most transparent 
hues. 

In fact, the situation and scenery 
around was such as would have satis- 
fied the most fastidious admirer of the 
picturesque, and in a civilized coun- 
try, instead of being the haunt of 
the wild beast and the robber, might 
well be sought for as a retreat by the 
cultivated mind. 

llie wagen haying been repaired in 
a teiftpora'ry manner with cords, &c., 
we ventured' to enter it, and with 
fresh horses left this beautifol seclu- 
sion about half past five o'clock, p, 
m. accompanied also; as a measure 
of precaution, by Steriopoulo's horses 
and people, which soon proved to 
have been necessary, for we had pro- 
ceeded but suvery short distance, be- 
fore bad roads and another fracture 
obliged us to quit the carriage and 
take to the horses again. We wound 
round the base of the mountain to 
the left, leaving the picturesque crags 
v aried with innumerable tints on the 
other hand, and traversed a forest, 
ascending and descending over a road 
sometimes steep and rugged, and 
sometimes formed for the space of 
four OP five hundred yards together 
with the trunks of trees laid close to 
each Other. This contrivance for 
the construction of a road is not un- 
common in mountainous, woody^ or 
marshy districts, and from the cir- 
cumstance of the round timbers pre- 
senting a succession of furrows, must 


be, as one may well imaging, not oxSty 
trying to steel springs, but also pro- 
ductive of a disagreeable motion to 
the traveller, either on horseback or 
in a carriage. 

In some places we had to cross 
streams of considerable magnitude 
over rude bridges formed after the 
‘’manner of the roads above described,^ 
with here and there a broken beam, 
and gaps large enough for the horse's 
legs to slip through ; in others it be- 
came necessary, for want of even this 
accommodation, to wade through the 
torrents themselves ; and often our 
ingenuity was exercised to enable us 
to pass certain chasms and parts 
occupied by fragments of rock or 
trees that had been scathed by the 
lightnings, and scattered across our 
track. 

The trees of the forests and woods, 
were oak, ash, beech, birch, alder, 
and poplar, and upon the upper parts 
pine : amongst these the bear, the 
wolf, and the wild boar had their- 
lairs, and not unfrequently crossed 
the path of the passenger who hap- 
pened to be journeying through their 
demesne. We saw at a distance one 
or two of the last ; and a wolf dart- 
ing from a ravine on his way from 
the higher ranges of the mountain,, 
passed so near us that I was tempted 
to draw my pistol, but his motions 
were too rapid for me, and he dis- 
appeared instantaneously in the gloom 
of the forest and eluded all pursuit. 

Rills of limpid water, and cascades 
were seen in abundance; in many 
spots, fountains arranged by kind 
hands, with grooved sticks projecting 
from the rock to convey the pure 
element to his parched lips, invited 
the traveller to drink. 

About midway between the posts, 
in a lone situation, we halted at a 
small solitary cabaret, and gave the 
postilions some of the miserable wine 
of the country ; and after traversing 
fo' some time with a gradual descent, 
scenery of the above description, took 
a winding direction to the right, and 
moved down into a valley which 
opening by degrees, led us to the 
village and post of Salatroch, on the 
bank of a stream, whence its chief 
came out on horseback to receive us, 
and where we arrived about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 
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SALATROCH. 


Often, while en rouie through Ba- 
varia, Austria, and Hungary, when I 
failed to obtain tolerably decent ac- 
commodations in a place where it 
was reasonable to expect them, 1 
confess I felt a little disappointment, 
but when in a situation that did not 
warrant the expectation of anything 
extraordinary, 1 was perfectly recon- 
ciled to discomfort in whatever shape 
it might present' itself. At these 
times, instead of venturing into pro- 
bably a dirty bed, 1 usually substi- 
tuted a long table, or a couple of 
benches, which, after being well 
wiped, were rendered less liable to 
the access of vermin, by being placed 
in an isolated situation in the middle 
of the room ; and one or other of these, 
with my cloak for coverlet, formed 
my place of repose during the night. 
However, on entering Wallachia, I 
gave up all idea whatsoever of com- 
fort, and particularly of a regular 
bed, and when I could manage in the 
manner above described, considered 
myself in comparative luxury. In- 
deed, the traveller who, during a 
long, weary journey in these coun- 
tries, consoles himself for present 
privations with the anticipation of 
finding good cheer and comfortable 
repose in an inn at the termination 
of a day's march, will be much de- 
ceived; for, should he meet with a 
cabaret of any description on the 
road, he may probably find therein 
neither victuals nor bed. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we were in 
some degree fortunate ; for the Vatof 
of Salatroch had made a few prepa- 
rations for our reception; which, 
though rendered partially abortive by 
an unexpected •Incident, were, never- 
theless, of a nature that tired travel- 
lers would be happy to avail them- 
selves of in such a country. 

llie chief, who was not a man of 
the consequence and wealth of Sterio- 
poulo, nor did his manners bear that 
polish which distinguished the latter, 
conducted us, on arrival, to a small 
hut consisting of one room only, that 
was newly plastered with mud in the 
interior — ^had a fire-place — was lit 
by an opening in the side — and fur- 
nished with a divan, occupying near- 
ly half the apartment, on which was 
spread a shaggy rug, that served us 
for sofa and bed. 


He sat himself down on the divan, 
and appeared to give directions about 
sometning to his servants, from 
which it was evident a second repast 
was in preparation/for us; in fact, 
everything indicated that the preV- 
• minary ceremony to one was about 
to commence, and we congratulated 
ourselves in the anticipation of an 
excellent supper. 

The appearance of a tray seemed 
to confirm our hopes, and sfllhe rose- 
scented rnarmalade^nd a|i^g water 
were now presented to us by the 
host, and already drew forth our 
praises on his hospitality. As I had 
seen don? elsewhere, I took a tea- 
spoon full of the preserve in my 
mouth, and then a draft of the pure 
clement ; upon which the Vatof came 
forward and bowed, repeating at the 
same time something which I con- 
strued into a compliment, welcoming 
our arrival, and an equivalent to 
" much good may it do you!" I like- 
wise bowed and smiled, muttered a 
reply, as if I perfectly well under- 
stood him, &nd we resumed our 
seats again. 

The Prince and the Vatof after- 
wards, with due formality, went 
also through the same jeremony, and 
the latter continued conversing Vith 
us, through the medium of an inter- 
preter, — apologizing for the badness 
of the accommodation, and giving 
orders, as we supposed, relative to the 
supper — when, suddenly, the crack- 
ing of postilions' whips, and a bustle 
without, announced the arrival of a 
Major of cossacks, and jgiother of- 
ficer from Bucharest, on their way 
to visit the outposts on the frontier. 

The poor Vatof seemed frightened ; 
they were instantly in the room, and 
notified their intention of taking up 
their quarters at his dwelling, which • 
we afterwards found was a very com- 
modious one, adjoining our hut, the 
latter being in reality merely the post- 
house. 

After remaining about twenty mi- 
nutes with us, the officers disappear- 
ed, and with them the Vatof, leaving 
us alone, and in quiet expectation of 
our anticipated meal. 

We waited, and continued to wait 
with anxiety for some time ; it was 
growing late,*nnd, wearied from our 
journey, we wished to be at rest. 
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but did not like to give up a supper 
whifh, from the length of time it 
apparently took to prepare, increased 
our curiosity, and contributed con- 
siderably to sharpen our appetites. 

L The noise and stir which had been 
going on withoSiA, gradually dimi- 
nijhed, and at length totally ceasing, 
left us in a state of the most irritable 
excitement — and then, the whole se- 
cret came out. Part of a kid, with 
other dainties, were absolutely cook- 
ed for us, but fear and embarrass- 
ment operated so strongly on the 
chief, £hifc!sJ%3 wass^duced to transfer 
his good cheer to the cossack officers. 
Ashamed to make his appearance 
again, we were relieved from further 
empty ceremonies and the ‘ presence 
of our host; who, however, sent us, 
though late at night, coffee, and some 
of the remnants of the repast. 

Fortunately, we had made one good 
meal during the day ; we felt not, 
therefore, to that degree, the disap- 
pointment and mortification which, 
but for Stcriopoulo’s hospitality in 
the morning, we should have done ; 
and, throwing our cloaks over us, we 
resigned ourselves to sleep, and the 
mercy of the fleas, with which the 
place abounded. 

llie VatoPs rug was so peopled 
with animals that it was impossible 
to sleep much, and the first rays of 
the sun were just chasing away the 
fleecy clouds that lingen'd on the 
mountain tops, as we arooo from the 
divafc, and shook off the vermin from 
our garments. A due precaution had 
been taken to have the wagen pro- 
perly examined — it had suffered much, 
but, considering the ground we en- 
countered, it is surprising that the 
machine was not rendered altogether 
unserviceable. I despaired of its fur- 
ther utility, but the blacksmith of the 
village patched it up and encouraged 
us with the prospect of better roads 
after the next stage. 

Having dismissed “with presents 
Steriopoulo’s people, we started from 
Salatroch 'about half past five in the 
morning, with eight horses as usual, 
and men on foot to support the 
carriage. 

ITie village is a small one consist- 


ing of a few scattered habitations^ of 
which the Vatof's is, as may be ex- 
pected, the most considerable, though 
differing little apparently from the 
rest in its construction. 

The chief came to the door only, 
and now bowed when he saw us 
fairly cn route ; but made no attempts 
^ to explain away his sudden oblivion 
of us on the preceding evening. 

The purity and bracing quality of 
the morning air of these high regions 
refreshed us more than our night's 
repose, and we continued our journey 
along the valley, which by degrees 
widens, and crossed the river Topologu 
to its left bank. Proceeding forward, 
on the same side of the stream with 
ourselves, but rather rcHred from it, 
appeared a village (Kreseni) and look- 
ing to the right the mountains seemed 
to have decreased in size. 

Quitting this valley we inclined off 
in a direction rather to the eastward, 
going up and down and over wood- 
formed roads, though not quite so 
bad as those of yesterday ; and after 
a while, reached an elevation where 
we halted at a small public house 
near a church and some cottages, 
which from my map I supposed to 
bo the village of Soida, to refresh 
the horses and give wine to the post- 
boys. 

We were now on the summit of a 
ridge between the valley of Salatroch, 
which we had just left, and that of 
Argisch, which we were overlooking, 
with the town of Kurte Argisch in 
our view, very prettily situated at 
the base of a hill in the distance ; 
and our position was not very far 
from the town of Rimnick, bearing 
about south-west from us, where, in 
1821, soon after the breaking out of 
the Greek revolution^, the gallant 
Ypsilantis with the sacred band and 
a small force, was opposed to and 
eventually conquered by l\irks of 
double the number. 

The more frequent appearance of 
cultivation on the slopes of the hills 
and vallies reminded us that we had 
in some degree quitted the higher 
regions, and on turning round, the 
mountains looked like a gigantic 
baiTier behind us. 
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Descending into the valley of Ar- 
gisch, which gradually expands, we 
followed the course of the river, 
sometimes along its bed, and some- 
times traversing it with the water 
actually running into the carriage; 
but instead of going into the town^ 
which is on the left bank of the 
stream here forming a curve, we 
kept on the opposite side, and leav- 
ing it to our left hand arrived at the 
post station about ten o'clock. 

Kurtc Argisch, embellished with 
handsome convents and religious 
edifices, is a town of some antiquity, 
being founded by the chief Rhodol- 
phus Niger, whose bones repose in 
one of the churches, and was once 
the resort of the nobility of this pro- 
vince. 

Situated near the river, it is over- 
looked by an eminence crowned with 
a ruin, and stretches along the decli- 
vity of a hill, beautifully clothed with 
wood, and diversified with gardens 
and orchards; and from the post- 
house, distant within a mile, presents 
a most picturesque appearance. 

The carriage, a Vordimire, had a 
screw loose, and while it was under 
the hands of some gipsies, we open- 
ed our store of provisions, which, al- 
though stale, our appetites enabled us 
to relish. These were increased by a 


present of mountain curds, or cheese 
sew’^ed up in the bark of the smaller 
branches of pine, which the Vatof of 
Kinen had, unknown to us, very 
kindly ordered to put amongst oii^ 
stock, and which, at this mom^t, 
proved doubly acceptable. 

Our delay did not exceed much 
more than half an hour; here we 
dismissed our foot attendants, and, 
with eight fresh horses, resumed our 
journey by fording again .in the first 
instance the rive|^ and^jgp proceed- 
ing, for some distance, along its left 
bank under the western side of the 
heights that overlook Kurte Argisch. 

Aftci» traversing some open ground 
waving in a trifling degree with ine- 
qualities of surface, we passed a 
caravamerai, where three or four 
turbaned travellers were reposing h 
la Turque on their carpets in the 
open air, while their horses were 
picquetted and feeding by their sides. 
The horses of another party belong- 
ing to a wayen, were feeding in a 
manner which is remarkable, and 
which is also common in Hungary 
and Transylvania ; the forage is 
placed in a large sheet, which, being 
unrolled, is suspended and spread 
over the pole of the vehicle, and the 
animals standing roulid, fegd together 
from the same supply. • • 


AMANICEST. 


Wc now bade adieu to the bad 
mountain roads ; the valley regularly 
opened out as we advanced, and we 
galloped over an uninterrupted, un- 
enclosed, and uncultivated country, 
to the station of Amanicest, on a 
gentle declivity, consisting merely of 
a hut and enclosure, where wc ar- 
rived about twelve o'clock. 

Between Kurte Argisch and Ama- 
nicest we met one or two travel- 
ling parties in wagena as well as on 
horseback, and while at the latter 
place, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the arrival of a Tartar with de- 
spatches in the ordinary posting 
machine of the country. 

In about half an hour after our ar- 
rival the horses were attached by 
their miserable tackling of string, and 
we were off along the valley of Ar- 
gisch, over a vast heath covered with 
low brushwood, sloe bushes, &c. ; 
and having no defined road, but 


tracks, very similar to those on an, 
English common. The river was again 
crossed to its right bank, over a par- 
tially decayed wooden bridge, which, 
breaking in part, as we were going 
over, almost let one of the horses 
through, and very nearly upset us ; 
and, scarcely escaped from this acci- 
dent, when, galloping at a great rate 
over a good piece of turf, the linch« 
pin came out of one of the wheels ; 
but was fortunately discovered in 
time. 

The valley continued Jb widen and 
become more inhabited as we were 
whirled along it, and the cultivation on 
the hills to increase ; we passed a fine 
church, and gentleman's seat, (Bor- 
lasti,) and soon after another church 
of Greek Catholics ; and then, in a 
short time, going over a road formed 
absolutely by wattles, arrived at the 
town and post of Pitesti, at two 
o'clock p. m. 
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On reaching Pitesti, situated at the 
feet of the mountains, the traveller, 
though he must regret bidding farewell 
to scenery of the most picturesque and 
J^^jestic appearance, may fairly con- 
gratolatc himself on having accom- 
plished the passage of the Rother 
Thurm defile, measuring in length 
about eighty miles, and on his having 
entered the immense steppe of Walla- 
chia, which, presenting an inclination 
to the south, extends hence with com- 
paratively adulation to the 

Danube. 

The distance across the highest part 
of the Carpathian chain from Kinen 
to Salatroch, may perhaps be com- 
puted at from twenty to twenty- five 
miles ; the lower ranges are from Ki- 
nen to beyond Rother Thurm on the 
north, and from Salatroch to Pitesti 
on the south side, llie former is 
shorter and more abrupt ; the latter 
lunger and more gradual in inclina- 
tion. 

The town of Pitesti is of a very mo- 
derate extent, and the houses, with the 
exception of a few belonging to the 
boyars, are, for the most part, small 
and mean looking. The streets are 
partly wattled and partly boarded with 
large planks laid across them. The 
shops in one quarter, forming a sort of 
bazaf, were without windows; and the 
shutters being raised up, presented a 
sort of arcade oi* awning in front, un- 
der wl^ich the passengers walked; 
{)ut the whole was dirty, narrow, and 
miserable. The goods in the booths 
were covered with dust and dirt, and 
the black mud splashed up between 
the wattles *and beams, and over- 
fiooded the streets. 

The peculiar features of the towns 
— the manners and dresj^ of the inha- 
bitants now forcibly engage the atten- 
tjon of the stranger coming from the 
north. Throughout the whole line of 
a journey across the continent, are 
seen, with but partial exceptions, the 
same general appearances ; the same 
style of buildings, the same sort of 
pi ople ; men with hats and coats, 
and women with petticoats and caps ; 
but on entering Wallachia, and here, 
in particular, the change is remark- 
able ; the hat and coat occa-sionally 
give place to the calpac or turban, 
and caftan, and there is* an evident 
approximation to the costumes and 
habits of the East. 


While on my tour of recownomance 
through the place, I observed some 
poor half-starved looking people be- 
longing to the class of tradesfolk, who 
dress in the Greek and Turkish cos- 
tumes, preparing furs and skins, 
which appeared one of the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants. 

Many long-legged storks, a species 
of bird much caressed in these parts, 
were parading about in the court- 
yards of the boyars, and even in the 
public ways. A fellow with a danc- 
ing-bear and monkeys, was in one 
spot exhibiting to a set of squalid 
creatures ; and, in another, a group 
of gipsies, in a state of <-he most ab- 
ject wretchedness, and nearly naked, 
were huddled together basking in the 
rays of the sun, and disengaging the 
vermin from the persons of each 
other. 

Seeing a kind of enfe with a bil- 
liard table, I walked in and had some 
coffee prepared in the Turkish style, 
with the addition of sugar, but as the 
landlord spoke nothing but Walla- 
chian, I could obtain little informa- 
tion from him, although now and then 
a word was intelligible from its re- 
semblance to the Latin and Italian, 
with which that language has a great 
affinity. 

I believe there is an inn in the 
town ; not wishing to delay, wc did 
not go to it, but preferred partaking 
of some potage and caviare which we 
found the postmaster eating in a small 
room, where the letters were strewed 
about in all directions, at the mercy 
of any comer. 

We started from Pitesti about a 
quarter before four o'clock, p. m., 
and, immediately after « leaving the 
town, crossed two or three arms of 
the Argisch over a long wooden 
bridge of the same construction as 
fonnerly. 

llie mountains may here be said 
to terminate, for, after a while, 
scarcely any appeared to the right, 
and those on the left, lessening into 
hills, became smaller, and were 
clothed with vineyards, now observ- 
able for the first time ; and gradually 
advancing into the plain, we retired 
from the wooded knolls and emi- 
nences, which were succeeded by 
occasional cultivation and habita- 
tions. 

The condition of the public ways. 
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in|the immediate vicinity of which it 
is not usual to sec cultivation to any 
extent, was found to depend here, as 
well as on the other sides of the Car- 
pathians, completely on the previous 
state of the weather; for if the latter 


i 


bad been dry and hot, they were 
dusty and disagreeable, and if much 
rain had fallen, they immediately 
become deluged, slippery, and almost 
impassable from sloughs. 


KIRCHENOFF. 


We passed en route one or two 
’villages ; the hills on the right soon 
seemed inconsiderable, and entering 
a dreary steppe-like tract of country, 
we galloped to the solitary post of 
Kirchenhotf, which was reached 
about half past five in the evening, 
and where the relay was taken from 
a number of horses loose, and lun- 
ning about in a bam of large dimen- 
sions. 

On leaving Kirchenoff wc crossed 
a river, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the above hills, which were 
beginning to diminish materially, — 
then gradually lost sight of them ; 
and after approaching again, for an 
instant, the right bank of the Argisch, 


in a spot where it winds considera- 
bly, we continued our way along a 
vast plain covered with sloe bushes 
and wild bramble ; sometimes meet- 
ing with very small patches of maize, 
tobacco, &c., an;^ seeijj^«ja»now and 
then, distant villages and habitations 
to the right and left of us. 

The district, which it now became 
necessaty to traverse, was a dreary 
tract of a darkish soil, presenting in- 
equalities of surface covered with 
much brier and furze, and abounding 
in hollows filled with mud and water, 
through which, regardless of the 
splashing, the postilions dashed at 
a furious rate. 


OOEST. 


Ere long wc skirted the village of 
Goest, surrounded by swamps, and 
passed close to some of its wretched 
liovels in the earth with the roofs 
only visible above ground. Though 
this place is the regular post, commu- 
nication with it was cut of in conse- 
quence of the plague having shewn 
itself among the inhabitants, who, 
considering the situation of their 
dwellings being always enveloped in 
mat aria, cannot, it may be supposed, 
at any time enjoy the blessing of un- 
interrupted health. 

At the post hut, a little beyond the 
village, which we came to about a 
quarter past eight o'clock in the 
evening, I was much amused, and in 
truth a little annoyed at first, to see 
the superintendant treat us as per- 
sons under suspicion of infection. 
The vagabond instead of taking the 
ticket in the usual manner, kept at 
a distance, and presented us a long 
stick with a slit at the end of it to 
hold the paper, and then regularly 
fumigated it over a fire before he 
would touch it with his fingers. 

In about a quarter of an hour fresh 
horses were attached, and we con- 
tinued our route over the same sort 


of country, which appeared still more 
desolate from rain, mist, and the ap- 
proaching darkness. I have no idea 
how the postilions ’^yere guided, in- 
deed by clear day it is dilfitult'tp say 
how they find their 'way, for in a 
large open plain, w^th trifling un- 
dulations, and intersected by num- 
berless tracks in various directions, ^ 
there is apparently nothing to lead* 
them, unless it be the occasional 
wooden crosses, to which, allusion 
has been already made. • 

Having no lamps, and the obscurity 
of the night increasipg, we at length 
went astray, and the postboys becom- 
ing confused, acknowledged they did 
not know how to proceed — what then 
was to be done ? Surrounded by dark* 
ness, wc were in a lone and unknown 
steppe, with the winds whistling, and 
the clouds and rain sweeping by us. 
The only thing, and by^the bye the 
most natural, that suggested itself, 
was to remain stationary until the 
approach of day, and I accordingly 
directed the postilions to dismount, 
and the servant to keep a good look 
out, while the Prince and myself 
wrapped our cloaks more comfort- 
ably round us, closed the leather 
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curtains of the wagen, and settled 
ourselves quietly to take a nap, 

SlSep had hardly shut our eyes, 
when we were gently awakened* by 
Laurent the servant, who whispered 
that he heard the snorting of horses 
^nd other sounds* which led him to 
bejieve some persons were not very 
far from us, independently of which, 
a light suddenly appearing a little 
distance a-head, confirmed him in 
the belief that we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of robbers. Our first im- 
pulse on awakening with this intelli- 
gence, was^to suppose that we were 
in the midst 6f the camp of a horde 
of those marauding Pandours and 
Arnaouts, who infest the principali- 
ties, and from their numb'^rs and 
daring outrages, not unfrequently 
employ even the forces of the Hos- 
podariates for their subjugation and 
destruction ; and we instantly seized 
our arms, and placed ourselves in a 
posture of defence, but, recollecting 
the facility with which Laurent's fears 
always magnified every danger, and 
having also, from that circunistance, 
often imposed on his credulity by 
tales of the marvellous, wx thought 
these apprehensions were purely the 
effect of his imagination ; however, 
creeping forward to reconnoitre, I 
perceived that the light came from a 
group ^ of gipsies that were sitting 
round a fire.- 


We determined to proceed to fhe 
spot, and were groping our way 
thither, when suddenly from the lieath 
around, up started five or six men, 
making a great noise and shouting to 
us to stop. Positive that we had 
now fallen into the power of tlie 
Arnaouts, our pistols were ready, 
*,and in an instant, no less than ten 
loaded barrels were presented at them 
from the carriage and tliree sabres 
prepared to support the discharges 
of the fire-arms. Fortunately, and 
I know not how it happened, not a 
shot was fired, for these men turned 
out to be some poor peasants with 
bullock waiiia, that were bivouacked 
near a stunted wood for the night, 
and whom we had aliLost run over 
as they lay asleep upon the ground. 

We pressed one of these country- 
men to conduct us to the direct road, 
and passed the group of gipsies w^e had 
before seen from a distance. These 
poor wretches, in a state of almost nu- 
dity, with a cold drizzling rain falling 
upon them, were crouchinground a fire 
attempting to keep themselves warm ; 
their naked forms, swarthy complex- 
ions, dark eyes, long hair, and savage 
countenances, illuminated by the 
glowing embers, and surrounded by 
darkness, composed a scene well suit- 
ed for canvass, but lamentable to be- 
hold in reality. 


MARESISSE, FLOHEST, BOLENTIN, AND ARRIVAL AT BUCHAREST, 


The peasant guided us for a consi- 
derable distance, after which the road 
became more evident, and the moon 
rising, lit us to the post-station of 
Marouch oruMarcsissc, where we ar- 
rived at midnight. 

After the usual delay of changing, 
which, upon an average, occupied 
from a quarter to half an hour, we 
proceeded by moonlight along the 
*^lain, over ground waving in a slight 
degree, and forming pools of mud and 
water, as before. The night was now 
fine, and t^e huge crosses seemed to 
us, as between asleep and awake we 
passed near them, to assume most 
singular and grotesque appearances. 

* « • * 

I am not an advocate for travelling 
at night, except under particular cir- 
cumstances, such, for instance, as 
through an uninteresting country; 
over ground I have already traversed. 


&c., and, of course, in cases of emer- 
gency ; but in an unexplored or interest- 
ing territory, I alwmya prefer making 
the journey during daylight ; because, 
otherwise, in the first place, by delays 
in changing horses and going astray, 
as in the above case, a very consider- 
able time is lost, and iif'the next, the 
advantages of a knowledge of the lo- 
calities arc unattainable ; whereas, a 
sleep of a few hours, by affording rest 
and refreshment, enables one to enjoy 
the scenery, and to make observations 
free from that languor and drowsiness 
which usually succeed a night's tra- 
velling. However, in this instance, 
I yielded to the wishes of my cem- 
pagnon de myage, and we now went 
dosing on until wc reached the sta- 
tion of Florest, under a trifling emi- 
nence close to the left bank of the Ar- 
gisch, where, having changed horses 
about half-past three o'clock in the 
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mc|rning, we continued along the 
heath, nodding away from sleepiness, 
until by passing over deep ruts, our 
heads were knocked against the car- 
riage with a force sufficient to recall us 
to our senses; and, having crossed 
the small muddy river Potoch, which 
runs parallel for some distance with 
the Argisch, we were dragged through ^ 
several sloughs, and came to the post 
of Bolentin at half- past five o'clock in 
the morning. 

The sun had risen beautifully over 
the plains, and from being cold, damp, 
and chilly, the morning became so 
hot and sultry, that the ground, in 
some parts, from the nature of the 
soil, immediately dried, and produced 
a disagreeable dust. We made our way 
over irregularities between patches of 
underwood, bramble, and dog-rose, 
sometimes meeting with very large 


thistles that grew to the height of six 
feet, and sometimes quantities of the 
wild wormwood plant. Crossing the 
Dombovitza river, we galloped along 
the level at a desperate rate, and 
soon came within sight of Bucharest, 
with its long line ^ fauxbourgs ex- 
tending in the horizon for a consid^- 
able distance. ^ 

The sun now became exceedingly 
powerful ; the appearance of cultiva- 
tion, as usual, indicated our vicinity 
to a populous town ; corn, though 
early, was already cut, and the reapers 
came running after us wjth small 
sheafs as offerings .^*^e parsed a drove 
of buffaloes, then a large building, 
either a convent or palace, in ruins, 
and rea^ihed the western outquarter 
of the city of Bucharest about eight 
o'clock. 


LINiilS FOR THE EYE OF THE BEAUTIFUL MISS E. B. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

O Bessie, dinna smirk sae sweetly. 

An' turn sae naturally an' featly. 

Where that bit weary mirror hings, 

That up a lovely image brings, 

Wha's very glance is sae unbrooking, 

I wonder how ye can be looking ; 

Ah, Bessie, ye're but decking gay 
A flower that soon maun fade away. 

My bonny woman, w^ad ye think. 

How soon that bright an' glossy blink 
Maun tine its tint of vernal gladness. 

An' change its cheer for hue o' sadness ; 

Ye wad think mair wi' little din. 

About the spark that burns within. 

Just now ye think but o' flirtation. 

Of love an' dear, dear admiratioiF, 

^ Of laces, ribbans, an' of rings. 

Of flounces, flirds, and kipping strings ; 

Of leading down the envied dance. 

Or grand quadrille brent new frac France. 

But dear— ^ear Bessie take a view 
O' future years a very few : 

Mark the wide difference an' apply it. 

You ranna do't ! — sac I maun try it. 

Married, of course you needs must be ; 

If not, nae blame will rest wi* thee ; 

Which in that mirror I can spy. 

From brightness of a liquid eye. 

Alas ! a year hath scarce gone round. 

Scarce half, on that enchanted ground. 

When — what a form is yon I sec, ^ 

With fiice of languor sipping tea ! 
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Wi* hoffats rather bleached an' thin, 

An* cheekbanes blue out through the skin* 

'Tis really waesome like to look at 
The very toast she’s like to puke at; 

Whije sickness glittens on the mien. 

Like schoolboy’s at his medicine. 

I must go on frae age to age. 

Through all your lady pilgrimage; ^ , 

An’ next I mark you pale an* weeping, 

Above a sickly baby sleeping ; 

Whose face of clay and panting breath 
Announce the near approach of death ; 

Yet hope still holds a vital part 
Around the mother’s aching heart. 

Tlie tear that rolls within the eye. 

The cheek of sorrow never dry. 

In moving eloquence reveal 

What nought but parent’s heart can feel. 

What see I next ? — ^The sable weed ! 

And flowing crape, where I can read 
The heart's bereavement throbbing under 
Nature’s strong ties all rent asunder ; 

No farther earthly hope to crave. 

No mansion but the silent grave; 

But onward joys a glorious sum. 

Of meeting in a world to come. 

A glance beyond — And what remains ! 

Old, tottering, frailty, fears and pains ; 

Of maiden beauty, pride, and glory, 

A woeful, sad rnempiito mori. 

The vein weak, quavering, and opprest. 

Like infant’s pulmg to its rest ; 

ITie memory vanished, past regaining. 

The days of youth alone remaining ; 

The silly tale, like Sunday chimes. 

Repeats 1 o’er a thousand times ; 

The shaking head, the eye of rheum. 

The S’b whistled on the gum. 

Announce each energy inurned. 

And childhood of the soul returned ; 

Making poor Nature’s last retreat. 

The grave, appear a dwelling meet. 

« 

Then dear — dear Bessie think a wee. 

On what has been, and what maun be ; 

An’ when you to your mirror turn, 

Tliink of a future day, an’ mourn ; 

An' rather than, in maiden glory, 

Smile at the ripening form before ye, 

Sa>, with a humble heart but human. 

Ah, who would wish to be a woman ! 

The first that sinned in virgin prime. 

Ay — doomed to suffer for the crime ! 

While this >oung flush, our sex’s boast. 

Is all we have for glory lost.” 

These things, dear Bessie, call to mind. 

Whene’er you feel your heart inclin’d 
To vanity of beauty's bloom, 

'lliat flower that hastens to the tomb. 
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PHILOSOPRT 07 APPARITIONS. 


« ’r Uie nime of truth ; 

Are ye iantastical, or that, in deed, 
Which outwardly ye show V* 


Mr. Colerioge,' being asked bj a 
lady if he believed in ghosts, andvyrei^- , 
ed, “ No, Madam. 1 have seen too 
many V* Paradoxical os this may 
at first sight appear, if is neverthe- 
less good sense, and siifficiently ex- ‘ 
planatory. True it is, that the bene- 
ficial effects of modern science and 
modern wisdom have not been more 
interestingly exhibited than in ex- 
plaining away old puzzling super- 
stitions, and in accounting for the 
marvellous occurrence of mysterious 
events, by tracing them to a direct, 
tangible, physical cause. Chemistry, 
having escaped from the absurdities 
of its prototype, Alchemy, has open- 
ed our eyes to much wisdom, and 
taught us to look rather lower than 
the surface for the origin of our 
grandmothers' awful tales of ghosts 
and gobliti-s — of white spirits and 

black, red Spirits and gray', with all 
tlieir ti'umpery." Sir Humphrey 
l)avy% in his pretty little book on 
Fly-fishing, has explained to us in a 
veiy^ simple manner, some abstruse 
points 111 meteorology. Thus, among 
others equally interesting, the reason 
why a red sunset, tinted with purple, 
portends a fine day is, that the air, 
when dry, refracts more red or heat- 
making rays ; and as dry air is not 
per fectly transparent, they are again 
reflected in the liorizon. A copper 
or yellow sunset usually foretels rain; 
but as an indication of approaching 
wet weather, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon. This 
is produced by the precipitated water, 
and the larger the halo, the nearer 
are the clouds, and consequently the 
more ready to fall. It is lucky in 
spring to see two magpies together ; 
because it is an indication of fine 
warm weather, these birds never 
leaving the nest together when the 
weather is likely to be stormy. By 
the converse proposition of the same 
rule, one magpie is indicative of bad 
weather. 

To approach nearer our present 
subject, we can now readily account 
for those dark and dismal forebod- 
ings, which are sometimes observ'ed 

VOL. U. NO. vit. 


about the house of death. Who ! ^ 
not listened with horror and a siclc- 
ening heart to the croaking of the 
raven, and the sharp flapping of its 
wings against the shuttered windows ; 
the dull, doleful, and monotonous 
baying of dogs, a sound never to be 
mistaken ; and thg^ involuntary and 
untangible ringing of bells ; when a 
beloved object is hovering between 
life and death, and we know not 
which is strongest in our bosoms, 
hope or despair ? Our simple fore- 
fathers attributed these doleful omens 
to supernatural interposition, but we 
in this enlightened age of diffusible 
knowledge, well know, that they 
depend upon pure physical causes, 
without any intervention from the 
Evil One. As life is departing, the 
animal body emits a pungent gas, 
which the keen olfactories of the dog 
and the raven speedily sniff. 'Hie same 
subtle essence, probably by means of 
some electric influence, causes the 
bells to ring ; and, occasionally, the 
doors to shut, with a loud and start- 
ling sound. Thus, these awful 
sounds extraordinary," may be "re- 
solved into a little chemistry, and 
found to have their origin in — gas ! 

"In very early times," sayg Dr. 
Hibbcrt, " we find philosophers in- 
clined to doubt, if apparitions might 
not be accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples, without supposing that a be- 
lief in them was either referable to 
hallucinaticms, to human imagination, 
or to impositions that might have 
been practised. At length Lucretius 
attacked the popular notion enter- 
tained of ghosts, by maintaining that 
they were not sjiirits returned from 
the mansions of the dead, but nothing 
more than thin films, pellicles, or 
membranes cast off from the surfaces 
of all bodies, like the exuviae or 
sloughs of reptiles. 

This is exceedingly curious, and 
deserving of particular attention, for, 
we find that this strange opinion pre- 
vailed among the Epicureans, and 
was revived in Europe about the 
middle of the, 17th century. It had 
its origin in Palingenesy, or the re- 
D 
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surrection of plants, a grand secret 
known to Sir Kenelm Digby, Kir- 
cher* Schot, Gaffcrcl, Vallemont, 
&c. The operation of Palingenesy 
was no trivial one, and this was the 
order of its performance : a plant 
Vyas selected, bni^scd, and burnt ; its 
a^es were then collected, and the 
salt which their calcination produced, 
was carefully extracted. This salt 
was then put into a phial, and mixed 
with some peculiar substances, which 
W'ere never disclosed. ITie compound 
thus formed was of a bluish colour, 
and easiij^reduceA to powder. This 
powder was now submitted to a 
gentle heat, when its particles being 
instantly put into motion, there 
then gradually arose, as f.om the 
midst of the ashes, a stem, leaves, 
and flowers, or in other words, an 
apparition of the plant which had 
been submitted to this combustion. 
But as soon as the heat was ab- 


stracted, the form of the plant whtch 
had been thus sublimed, was preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the vessel. 
Heat was then re-applied, and the 
vegetable phoenix was resuscitated ; 
it was withdrawn, and the form once 
more became latent among the ashes. 
This notable experiment was said 
to have been performed before the 
Royal Society, and it satisfactorily 
proved to this erudite body, that the 
presence of heat gave a sort of life to 
the vegetable apparition, and that 
the absence of heat, or caloric, caus- 
ed its dissolution. 

Cowley was quite delighted with 
this sage experiment ; and his teem- 
ing imagination detected the same 
phenomenon in thi, letters written 
with the juice of lemons, which were 
rendered legible on the application 
of heat ; and he celebrated the mys- 
tical influence of caloric after the fol- 
lowing manner : 


Strange power of heat I thou yet dost show, 
Like winter earth, naked, or cloth’d with snow ; 
But as qiiick’ning sun approacliing near, 

The plants arise up by degi ees 
A sudden paint adorns the trees, 

And all kind nature’s characters appear. 

So nothing yet in thee is seen, 

Ilut when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 
Here buds an A, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows !’* 


Tlie famous metaphysician Kircher 
atteiqpted the rationale of this famous 
experiment, made on the ashes of the 
rose. He imagined that the seminal 
virtue of every known substance was 
contained in its salt. This salt was 
concealed ‘in the ashes of the rose. 
Heat put it in motion. ' "The parti- 
cles of the salt W( re (piickly sublimed, 
and being moved about, vortex-like, 
in the phial, at length assumed their 
natural arrangement. It was evi- 
dent, then, from Uii» experiment, 
that these saline f articles had a ten- 
dency to observe the same order ol 
position which they held in the living 
l)lant. Tlius, for instance, each sa- 
line corpuscle, which in it's prior 
state was placed On the stjem of the 
rose slip, sympatheticall^'^cd itself 
in a corresponding position on the 
phial: other particles were subjected 
to the same influeir c, and thus, at 
length, the entire apparition of a 
plant was generated. 


Having achieved this, it was easy 
enough to apply the rafiovale of this 
experiment to the elucidation of the 
popular belief in ghosts. No sooner 
was a body committed to the earth 
than the satino particUs of which it 
was com])osed were exhaled by pu- 
trefaction : these particles, as in the 
case of the rose, resumed the rela- 
tive situations which they held in 
the living body, and thus was manu- 
factured ** a horrid apparition, tall 
and ghastly," calculated to frighten 
and appal every one but a Ralin- 
genesist I 

All accident revealed to the Al- 
chemists this extraordinary disco- 
very. Three of them, with the view 
of searching for the Philosopher’s 
Stone, had obtained some mould from 
the church of St. Innocent, at Paris. 
While they were carefully distilling 
the precious dust, they suddenly per- 
ceived in their retorts the miniature 
forms of men, which caused them 
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inimediately to desist from their la* cles and integuments : next the lower 

hours. An occurrence so wonderful extremities sprouted out, and when 

soon reached the knowledge of the they appeared perfect, the puppet — 

Institute of Paris, which, under the for he was nothing more — reared 

patronage of Louis XIV., took up himself on his feet : instantly his 

the matter with much seriousness ; clothes came uponf him (!) and h^ 

and the result of its learned labours appeared in the very cloak he wo^ 

was duly recorded for the benefit of at his execution ! The affrighted spec- 

mankind, and is to be found properly* tator, who 'stood hitherto mumbling 
authenticated in the» Miscellania Cu- his prayers with unceasing assiduity, 
riosa. We must find room for one now thought of making his escape 
of these precious morsels : — from the resuscitated ruffian : but 

A malefactor was executed, and this was impossible, for the appari- 

his body obtained by a physician for tion planted himself in his -^ay, and, 

dissection. After disposing of the after divers fierce '‘*Iooks and threa- 

other parts of the body, he ordered toning gestures, opened the door and 

his assistant to pulverize part of the went out. No doubt the powder 

cranium, which was a remedy at that was milling the next day.'' 

time used in medicine. The powder But these are among the most in- 
was left in a paper on a table in the tricate and sublime solutions. If we 

museum, where the assistant slept. come to consider the subject of ap- 

About midnight he was awakened paritions, we shall find, with the aid 

by a noise in the room, which ob- of a little physical and metaphysical 

iiged him to rise immediately. The knowledge, that we shall be able to 

noise continued about the table, with- exorcise, lay, and drive away more 

out any visible agent ; and at length spectres and hobgoblins than any 

he traced it to the ])Owder, in the magician or enchanter of ancient or 

midst of which he now beheld, to modern times ; from Zoroaster, Mau- 

liis unspeakable dismay, a small head gis, and Merlin, down to Michael 

with open eyes staring at him : pre- Scot, and those worthy gentlemen of 

sently two branches aj)pcared, which our own times, Messrs. Stiff and 

assumed tlie forms of arms and Nelson* — ever did, or ever could 

hands ; then the ribs became visible, vanquish. But now — 

which were su(jn clothed with mus- 

** A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into our memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beck’iiing shadows dire. 

And .airy tongues that syllabic men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses— 

Tlicsc thoughts may startle well, but not astound.’* 

”I freely offer,” says the jocose my system, apparitions maybe evoked 

Dr. Fcrriar, “to the manufacturers in open day, at noon, if the case 

of ghosts, the privilege of raising should be ’urgent, in the midst of a 

them in as gieat numbers, and in field, on the surface of water, or in 

as horrible a gliisc as they may think the glare of a patent lamp, quite as 

fit, without offending against true easily as in the ' darkness of chaos 

philosophy, and even without violat- and old night.' Nay, a person rightly 

ing probability. The highest flights prepared, may see ghosts while seated 

of imagination may now be indulged comfortably by his library fire, in as 

on this subject, although no loop-hole much jHjrfection as amidst broken 

should be left for mortifying expla- tombs, nodding ruins, and awe in- 
nations, and for those modifications spiring ivy." 

of terror which completely baulk the In a work on the duties of a Jus- 
reader’s curiosity, and disgust him tice of the Peace, published, and, we 

with a ' second reading.' Another believe, edited by Nelson, we have 

great convenience will be found In a proof of the existence of witches 

• It is not, perhaps, known to every one tliat a firm of fortune-tellers, under this 
title, exercises its honourable vocation in the vicinity of Bl^ckfriars Bridge. The fee 
is two shillings and sixpence, and many a buxom civic dame has visited the laboratory of 
tlicse dealers in destinies. 

• o 2 
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and witchcraft, which the learned 
Thejpon of an editor seems to have 
considered impenetrable. “ It ap- 
pears,” quoth he, " that there must 
formerly have been such a crime as 
witchcraft, becf^ase (oh ! this brave 
logician !) divers^statutes have been 
inhde against it,” Were we to adopt 
a similar style of argument, we might 
readily enough prove the existence of 
demoniacal agency in former times, 
by citing sundry medical cases ; in 
which, by the way, the old German 
physicians most copiously abounded ^ 
where shoult^ see that medicines 
had been administered for the pur- 
pose of expelling the devil from the 
body, just as we should now proceed 
to expel the evils of a good ffecd, un- 
digested turtle, viscid bile, or any 
other abominable obstruction. 

But to be serious : That people of 
excellent credibility and unimpeach- 
able integrity have seen ghosts or 
spectres, or whatever they may be 
termed, is a fact which no one can 
dispute. The forms of dead and ab- 
sent persons have been seen, and their 
voices heard by individuals, whose 
veracity we have no reason and no 
right to question, llie apparition of 
the Genius to Brutus, and of the 
Fury to Dion, are no fables. Both 
saw them, spoke to them, heard th^m 
speak, and were convinced. But we 
need not ransack ancient history for 
examples of this illusio.*. In a very 
interesting narrative, written by Ni- 
colai,^ the celebrated printer of Berlin, 
we have a rcmaikable instance of 
spectre-seeing, although he was per- 
fectly aware at the time of the delu- 
sion. , 

“ I have myself," he says, experienced 
a case of this nature, which to me appears 
highly remarkable, both psychologically 
and medically. I saw, in a state of mind 
completely sound, and after the first terror 
was over, with perfect cdmne.ss, for nearly 
two months, almost continually and in- 
voluntarily, a vast number of human and 
other forms; I even heard their voices, 
though I knew all this to be merely the 
effect of a high degree of nervous irrita- 
bility, and of a disordered state of the cir- 
culation of my blood/* 

“ It being a matter of some importance 
that the strictest attention should be paid to 
an incident of this nature, and that it should 
1^ related with tlie most conscientious fide- 
lity, I sliall not omit any thing, of which 1 
retain a clear recollection. *Diiring the last 
ten months of the year 1790, 1 had expe- 


rienced several melancholy incidents which 
deeply affected me. September was a sad 
and sorrowful month to me, for I suffered 
an almost uninterrupted series of misfor* 
tunes, that afflicted me with the most 
poignant grief. In the January and Fe- 
bruary following, I had the additional mis- 
fortune to experience several extremely 
unpleasant circumstances, which ended on 
* the 24th of February in a most violent al- 
tercation. My wife and a friend came into 
my room in the morning to console me, 
but I was too much agitated by a series of 
incidents, which had most powerfully af- 
fected my moral feeling, to be capable of 
attending to them. Suddenly, I perceived, 
at about the distance of ten steps from me, 
a form, resemhUtig that of a deceased per- 
son ; and, pointing at it, I asked my wife 
if she did not see it ? My wife, who, of 
course, saw nothing of the kind, felt very 
much alarmed, and sent immediately for a 
physician ; who came and ascribed the ap- 
parition, which lasted about eight minutes, 
to violent mental emotion ; and hoped, as 
I was then more composed, there would be 
no return. But this dreadful agitation of 
my mind had so disordered my nerves, 
that it produced farther consequences, 
wliich deserve a more minute description. 

“ At four ill the afternoon, the form 
which I had seen in the morning reap- 
peared. I was alone when this happened, 
and being rather uneasy at the incident, 
went to my wife’s apartment; but there, 
likewise, I was haunted by the apparition; 
wliich appeared, as it liad done before, in 
a standing posture. About six o’clock there 
appeared, also, several walking figures, 
which had no connexion with the first. 


“ After the first day the form of the de- 
ceased person no more appeared, but in its 
place, there appeared many other phan- 
tasms, sometimes representing acquain- 
tances, but more commonly strangers. 
Those whom I knew were composed of liv- 
ing and dead persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively small. I re- 
marked that the persons with whom I 
daily conversed did not appear as phan- 
tasms, these representing persons who lived 
at some distance from me. 1 attempted to 
produce at pleasure the appearance of per- 
sons whom I knew, by intensely reflecting 
on their features, forms, dress, &c. But, 
distinctly as I called to my imagination the 
respective resemblances of three of these 
individuals, I could not succeed in making 
them appear to me as phantasms, although 
1 had before involuntarily seen them in 
that manner, and perceived them some 
time after, when I least thought of them. 
The phantoms appeared to me contrary to 
my Inclination, as if they were presented 
to me ftom without, like the phenomena 
of external nature, although, in reality, 
they existed only in my own mind. I 
could readily distinguish between phan- 
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toihs and real, tangible objects; and the 
calmness with which I examined them# 
enabled me to avoid the commission of the 
slightest mistake. I knew exactly the dif- 
ference between the opening of the door 
and the entrance of a phantom, and the 
same thing and the entrance of a real per- 
son. 

The phantoms appeared equally clear 
and distinct at all times and under all cir- ^ 
cumstances, both when I was alone and 
when I was in company ; as well in the 
day as at night ; in my own house as well 
as abroad ; they were, however, less fre- 
quent when 1 was in the house of a friend, 
and seldom appeared to me in the street. 
When I closed my eyes they would some- 
times ototally disappear, although I occa- 
sionally beheld them when I shut my eyes ; 
yet when they disappeared on such occa- 
sions, they were generally visible again 
when I opened piy eyes. I usually saw 
human forms of both sexes ; but they ge- 
nerally appeared not to take the slightest 
notice of each other, moving as in a mar- 
ket-place, where all are eager to press 
through the crowd ; at times, however, they 
seemed to be transacting business with each 
other. I also saw several times, people on 
horseback, dogs, and birds. All these 
phantoms appeared to me in their natural 
siiie, and as distinct and perfect as if alive, 
exhibiting ditferent shades of carnation in 
the uncovered parts ; as well as ditferent 
colours and fashions in their dresses, though 
the colours seemed somewhat paler than in 
real nature. None of the figures appeared 
particularly terrible, grotes(jue, or disgust- 
ing ; most of them being of an iiidifFerent 
shape, and some having even a pleasing 
aspect." 

It is very evident that tliis extra- 
ordinary delusion was dependent al- 
together upon indigestion, occurring 
in a frame irritated, unstrung, and 
rendered morbidly sensitive by a dis- 
tressing degree of nervous irritability. 

It was a curious fact, that these phan- 
t(»ms were more particularly game- 
some and intrusive at the time that 
the food remained in the stomach 
undigested, and unacted upon by the 
peculiar functions of that organ ; as 
soon as digestion commenced they 
began to disappear, and when the 
function was completed, they had to- 
tally vanished. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for Nicolai that he was 
a man of strong nerves and of en- 
larged information ; hod he not been 
so, he must have been irrecoverably 
maddened by these spectral visitants. 
His own remarks on such cases are 
admirable : — 

“ Those wlio pretend to have seen and 
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heard ghosts, obstinately maintain, that 
they perceived these apparitions by the 
usual agency of their senses. . In or^ier to 
defeat that belief, we general!^ desire them 
to consider how many people have been 
imposed upon by artful novites, and how 
liable we are to deceive ourselves. We 
advise them to lay h^d of the suppose^ 
spectres, assuring them that they are geij^ 
rally found to be of a very corporeal na- 
ture. But those who have a predilection 
for the miraculous, pay no attention to 
these objections ; insisting that the produc- 
tions of their morbid imaginations arc real 
beings. We cannot, therefore, collect too 
many of such well substantiated facts, as 
shew how easily our iianaginati'ca imposes 
on us erroneous notions, and deludes not 
only delirious persons, but even those who 
are in full possession of their faculties, by 
causing t]|^cm to see pliantasins, which can 
scarcely be distinguished from real ap- 
pearances." 

Then follows the narration we 
have quoted, with these sensible ob- 
servations : "I cannot assign any 
other cause for these illusions, then 
a continued rumination on the vexa- 
tions I had suffered, which, I could 
not forget, and the consequence of 
which I meditated to counteract. 
These meditations alw^ays occupied 
my mind three hours after dinner, 
just when viy digestion commenced, 
.... All that 1 could infer was, 
that while my nervous system was 
in such an irregular* and irritable 
state, the phantasms wpulcl ap[^ar 
to me as if I actually saw and heard 
them ; that these illusions were not 
modified by any known laws of rea- 
son, imagination, or the common as- 
sociation of ideas, and that, prob- 
ably, other people, who may have 
seen similar apparitions, were ex- 
actly in the same predicament.'' 

The patient was right with regard 
to the cause of these capricious visi- 
tors ; for as his nervous irritability 
subsided, their visits became less fre- 
quent, until they were wholly dis- 
continued ; not, perhaps, without 
some degree of regret on the part of 
the recovering hypochondriac, for he 
tells us, " At different tigies there 
appeared to me both dear and sensi- 
ble friends of both sexes, whose ad- 
dresses tended to appease my grief. 
These consolatory speeches were in 
general addressed to me when 1 was 
alone, and most needed them ; some- 
times I was accosted by these con- 
soling friends while in company, and 
frequently wliilc real persons were 
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speaking to me. These addresses 
consist^ sometimes of abrupt but 
impj^essivc phrases, and at others 
they were regularly and eloquently 
connected.” We can readily believe 
that these addresses were, indeed, 
consolatory,”^ Let us picture to 
\nurselves a man of a quick, irritable, 
^nsitive disposition — a true speci- 
men of the gems irritabile, plunged 
in grief and anger at the base ill 
usage and ingratitude, real or imagi- 
miry, of an unfeeling world : let us 
imagine such a person shutting him- 
self in his own cliambcr, disgusted, 
and sofK)wful,*^marting moreover 
under the sharp sting of his assumed 
wrongs, calling to his aid, with the 
air and solemnity of an enchanter, 
his attendant genii, and Veceiving 
from them that sympathy and con- 
solation which every one else with- 
holds. Such was Nicolai's case, 
who, conscious though he was of 
the delusion and its cause, must, 
nevertheless, have yielded some- 
what to the strange and vivid im- 
pression of the moment. 

But a more palpable physical 
cause has produced an effect equally 
extraordinaiy. Persons subject to 
gout have experienced these strange 
hallucinations, particularly in that 
form of the disease which the learned 
called reced€7it. Although generally 
a disease of the joints of the extre- 
mities, gout has occasionally attack- 
ed the stomach, and the brain; and 
in the latter ^ase violent pains have 
been *produced, which have been fol- 
lowed by the most vivid and painful 
ideas. To these symptoms spectral 
illusions have sometimes supervened, 
as in the following case, recorded by 
Dr. Alderson; — 

• 

“ I was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old 
lady, about eighty years of age, whom I 
have frequently visited in fits of the gout. 
At a period when, from her general feeh 
ings, she rather expected the gout, she was 
seized with an unusual deafness, and great 
distention in the organs or digestion. From 
this dme she was visited by several of her 
friends, w]K>m she had not invited, and 
whoija she at first so fax considered as ac- 
tually present, that she told them she was 
very sorry she could not hear them speak, 
nor keep up conversation with them ; she 
would, therefore, order the card-table, 
and rang the bell for that purpose. Upon 
the entrance of the servant, the whole par- 
ty disappeared : she could not help ex- 
pressing her surprise to her*inaid that tliey 


should all go away so abruptly, but 
could scarcely believe her when she told 
her there had been nobody in the room. 
She was so ashamed, tliat she suffered for 
many days and nights together, the intru- 
sion of a variety of phantoms, and had 
some of her finest feelings wrought upon 
by the exhibition of friends long lost, and 
who only came to cheat her fancy, and re- 
vive sensations that time had almost obli- 
terated. She determined, however, for a 
long time not to complain, and contented 
herself with merely ringing her hell, find- 
ing that she could always get rid of the 
phantoms by the entrance of her maid, 
whenever they became distressing. It 
was not till some time after that she could 
bring herself to relate her distresses to me. 
She was all this time concerned of her 
own rationality, and so were those friends 
who really visited hei ; for they never 
could find any one^circumhcanre in her 
conduct and conversation to lead thorn to 
suspect her in the smallest degree de- 
ranged, though unwell. This complaint was 
entirely removed by cataplasms to the feet 
and gentle purgatives, and terminated a 
short time afterwards in a regular slight 
fit of the gout. She has remained ever 
since, now somewhat more than a year, in 
the perftjct enjoyment of her health and 
faculties.” 

From these examples — and we 
could adduce many others — we are led 
to infer that the production of spec- 
tral illusions is necessarily connected 
with certain afifections of the body, 
caused by some derangement of the 
nervous or circulating system. Of 
such affections Reginald Scot, tlie 
resolute opposer of witchcraft and 
demonology, has well remarked, 
that — 

Though they appear in the mind of 
man, yet they are in tlie bodie, and pro- 
ceed from this humour, which is the very 
dregs of blood, nourishing and feeding 
these places ; from whence proceed 
cogitations, superstitions, ifastings, labours, 
and such like. This maketh sufferance of 
torments, and (as some sale,) foresight of 
things to come.” 

Jerome Cardan, the most wholc- 
•^ale visionary that ever existed, be- 
gan early in life to see strange sights. 
Before he left his bed in the morn- 
ing he saw a succession of figures^ 
composed of brazen rings, like links 
of mail, (though he had never seen 
mail armour at that time,) moving in 
a circular direction upwards, from 
thp left to the right, till they disap- 
peared. This was but the prelude 
to more extensive and more magnili- 
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ceiA; visions. '' Videbam ego ima- 
gines divcrsas quasi areium, demo- 
num, animalium, equorum cum cqul- 
tibus^herbarum^arborum, instruraen- 
tonim musicorum, hominum diver- 
sorum habituum vestiumque vari- 
arum, tubicines praecipue cum tubis 
quasi sonantibus, nulla tamen vox 
aut sonus exajidicbatur : praeterea ^ 
milites, populoa, arva, formasque 
corporum usque ad hunc diem mihi 
invisas : lucos et sylvas, aliaque 
quorum non memini, quandoque 
multarum rerum congeriem simul 
irruentium, non tamen ut se confun- 
dcrunt sed ut properarcnt. Erant 
autem perspicua ilia, sed non ita ut 
proinde esset, ac si non adesscnt, 
nec densa ut oculo pervia non es- 
sent/'* 

These ** phantasms," as Nicolai 
calls them, were common to other 
geniuses beside Cardan. Ben J on- 
son was gifted with similar spectral 
powers. In the ** Heads of Conver- 
sation," published by the executors 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Jonson '' is made to have told his 
friend, that — 

When the King came to England, 
about the time that the plague was in 
London, he being in the country at Sir 
Robert Cotton's house with old Camden, 
he saw, in a vision, his eldest son, then a 
young child and at London, appear unto 
him with the mark of a bloody cioss on 
his forehead, as if it had been cut with a 
sword ; at which being sore amazed, he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning lio 
came into Mr. Camden’s chamber to tell 
him, who persuaded him it was but an ap- 
prehension, at which he should not be de- 
jected. In the mean time there came let- 
ters from his wife of the death of that hoy 
in the plague. He appeared to him of a 
manly shape, and of that growth lie thinks 
he sliall be at the resuiTection.” 

This by itself would have been 
somewhat marvellous, although to 
be accounted for by the anxiety 
which the poet must have felt for his 
son, exposed as he was to that deso- 
lating disease, the plague ; and the 
coincidence of his death was certain- 
ly remarkable. But the poet was 
extremely excursive and somewhat 
extravagant in his visions, for he 

spent a whole night in looking to 
his great toe, about which he saw 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and 
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Carthaginians, fighting most man- 
fully."t 

It would really be a most inter- 
esting pursuit to follow up this sub- 
ject ; and to show how that peculiar 
temperament, which constitutes the 
highest grade of sen^ilky and genius 
contributes, to render its possessojfi^ 
so susceptible of these curious impres- 
sions. It was this temperament, ex- 
cited by an accidental circumstance, 
that produced the well-known vision 
of Dr. Donne j who, while he was 
residing at Paris, saw the figure of 
his wife, then in^Londop, pass 
through the room, with her hair 
dishevelled, and carrying a dead 
child in her arms. The poem which 
he wrot^ previously to their separa- 
tion, will afford a sufficient clue for 
the appearance of such a vision. 

It is under circumstances similar 
to these that the Scottish Second 
Sight" is produced. Much has been 
written about this very extraordinary 
quality ; and many proofs of its effect 
have been adduced. The following 
instances, related by Dr. Ferriar, in 
his interesting little work on Appa- 
ritions, are so well authenticated, 
and so striking, that we shall narrate 
them in his own words : — 

“ A gentleman connected with my 
family, an officer in the army, and cer- 
tainly addicted to no Superstition, was 
quaitored early in life in the, middle c/ the 
last century, near the rjustlc of a gentle- 
man ill the noith of Scotla*id, who w'as sup- 
posed to possess the second sight. Strange 
rumours were afloat respecting Flie old 
chieftain. He had spoken to an <*ippa- * 
ritioii which ran along the battlements of 
the house, and Itad never been cheerful 
afterwards. His prophetic visions excited 
surprise, even in that region of credulity ; 
and his retifled habits favoured the popular 
opinion. My friend assured me, that one 
day, while l)c was reading a play to die 
ladies of the family, the Chief, who had 
been walking across the room, stopped 
suddenly, and assumed the look of a seer, ‘ 
He rang the bell, and ordered tlie groom 
to saddle a horse ; to proceed immediately 
to a scat in the neighbourhood, and to in- 
quire after the health of Lfldy — . If 
the account was favourable, he then di- 
rected him to coll at another castle, and to 
ask after another lady whom he named. 

“ The reader immediately closed his book, 
and declared that he would not proceed 
till these abrupt orders were explained, as 

t Driuiimonifs Works, p. 224. fob ed. 
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h4 was confident that they were produced 
by t^ second sight. The Chief was ^ery 
ttiiwilting to explain himself/but at length 
he that the door had opened, and 

ihftt $, little woman witlHmt a head had 
e^eiied the roopo ; that the apparition in- 
dicated the sudden depth of some person 
of his acquaintauae ; end tlie only two 
^^rsons who resembled the figure, were 
raose ladies after whose health hq had 
sent to inquire. A few hours aftei%ards 
' the servant returned, with an account that 
one of the ladies had died of an apoplectic 
fit, about the time when the vision ap^ 
peared.'^ 

At another time tiie' Chief was con- 
fined to bed t^indisposition, and my 
fiiend was reatfing to him, on a stormy 
winter night, while the fishing boat be- 
longing to the castle was at sea. The old 
gentleman repeatedly expressed rpuch anxi- 
ety respectjng his people, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ My boat is lost !’* The colo- 
nel replied, ** How do you know it, sir 
He angered, “ I see two of the boatmen 
bringing in the third, drowned, all dripping 
wet, and laying him down close beside 
your chair.'^ The chair was shifted with 
great . precipitation. In the course of the 
niglit the fishermen returned with the 
corpse of one of the boatmen.’* 

These ' death-tokens are very curi- 
ous, but they may be physically ac- 
counted for by the great and intense 
anxiety of the seers, directed in most 
instances towards the objects w’hosc 
dissolution is portended. But, con- 
nected with this subject there are 
more things in heaven and earth, than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

In a wild and retired district in 
NortE Wales, that namely which 
extends from Dolgelly westward to 
Barmouth apd Towyn, where there 
is certainlj^^ nmeh superstition as 
in any otto district of the same ex- 
tent, au4>V^ere there arf^ many in- 
dividuals who lay claim to the title 
4nd capabilitiea of seers, the follow- 
hiijg uc^rrence took place, to the 
grc^.astbnishment of the mountain- 
Weeaut vouch for Ijie truth of 
the statemeBl;, as members of 
our own teulu, or clan, were witness- 
es of the jact. On a dark evening, a 
few wafers, i|go, some peraohs with 
wlumi'We are well acquainted, w^ere 
reCu^ijlhg to , Yarmouth on the south 
^^Oppostte aide of the river; As 
they approached the ferry-house at 
Penthryn, which is directly opposite 
.Barmouth; they observed a light near 
thf house, which they conjectured to 


be produced by a bonfire, and grerftly 
puzzled they were to discover the 
reason why it should have been light- 
ed. As they came nearer, however, 
it vanished, and when they inquired 
at the house respecting it, they were 
surprised to learn that not only had 
the people there displayed no light, 
but they had not even ^een one ; nor' 
could they perceive any signs of it 
on the sands. On reaching Bar- 
mouth, the circumstance was men- 
tioned, and the fact corroborated by 
some of the people there, who had 
also plainly and distinctly seen the 
light. It was settled, therefore, by 
some of the old fishermen, that this 
was a " death-token,” and, sure 
enough, the man who kept the ferry 
at that time, was drowned at high- 
water a few nights afterwards, on the 
very spot where the light was seen. 
He was landing from the boat, when 
he fell into the water, and so perish- 
ed. 

The same winter the Barmouth 
people, as well as the inhabitants of 
the opposite banks, were struck by 
the appearance of a number of small 
lights, which were seen dancing in 
the air at a place called Borthwyn, 
about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of people came out to 
see these lights ; and, after a while, 
they all but one disappeared, and 
this one proceeded slowly towards 
the water's edge, to a little bay wliere 
some boats were moored. The men 
in a sloop which was anchored near 
the spot, saw the light advancing — 
they saw it also hover for a few se- 
conds over one particular boat, and 
then totally disappear. Two or 
three days afterwards, the man to 
whom that particular boat belonged, 
was drowned in the river, while he 
was sailing about Bafimouth harbour 
in that very boat. We have narra- 
ted these facts just as they occurred ; 
we must leave the solution of the 
mystery to the ingenuity of our read- 

TS. 

Considering this as a digression, 
we return to the spectral illusions ; 
and there can be no difificulty in at- 
tributing them to a particular physi- 
cal condition of the brain, which 
may be termed a disease, and called 
ffallucinatio. The physician well 
knows, that, in certain diseases of 
{he brain, such as insanity, and even 
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sim{>le delirium, spectral illusions oc- 
cur, and continue, as in Nicoldi's 
case, for many days. It is true that 
Nicolai was neither mad nor deliri- 
ous ; but his brain was, nevertheless, 
deranged, and excited by his misfor- 
tunes, and thus were engendered those 
visions which haunted him so long. 
In all nervous maladies the brain 
must be more or less affected ; and 
it is curious to observe what a 
strange confusion of ideas and per- 
ception occurs in such cases. The 
senses either lose their powers alto- 
gether, or, so distort and alter im- 
pressions, as to create the most ex- 
traordinary perplexity. Persons have 
imagined themselves converted into 
stones and statues — into glass or china 
ornaments, and have been afraid of 
moving, lest they should be dashed to 
pieces by any unlucky fall, or an un- 
fortunate collision. Some patients 
have conceived themselves so hugely 
enlarged in bulk, as to be unable to 
enter a room, or a carriage, or a gate ; 
while others, carrying about with 
them an immense '' mountain of 
llesh,” have fancied themselves as lean 
as the " living skeleton.” But all these 


iWahr^a, as well as others too uiupe- 
roulTvth mentipn, aris$, of course,^ 
from physical causes, and may be 
traced to spine derangement of the* 
brain, changinjg, disordaring, and re- 
versing the action of the external 
senses. ^ 

In addition to this expdanation gf 
the appearance of apparitions^ it^has 
frequently occurr^ed that th^ mind 
has magnified hasmless 

and even inanipifttts info the 

most horrible spectres. Fear and 
terror are wond^isfuUy creative, and 
the scathed and willed braj^ches of 
an old tree have caused more alarm 
and consternation than a band of 
robbers, or a legion of watlike plun- 
derers. JThis species of spectres car- 
ries with it its own detection ; hut, 
with regard to the more abstruse il- 
lusions, fheir origin may be always 
discovered by a calm, candid, and 
careful examination. We might Jiave, 
extended our ilhistrations to a greater 
length, but our limits forbid us to in- 
dulge in the exposition ; and we have 
already said sufficient, perhaps, to 
induce thp reflecting reader to ** pon- 
der upon our words and be wise.” 
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SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

BY T. CHOFTON CROKER. 

No. IV. — Keating. (1640.) 

Geofpry Keating, author of the History of Ireland, was a Roman Caljiolic 
pi lest, and took the degree of D.D. at a foreign university. 

Little is known respecting him, beyond the fact recorded in an insci’ip- 
tion over the Chapel door of Tubrid, near Cahir in Tipperary, of which 
county he is believed to have been a native From this it aj^ipears, that the * 
Chapel was built by the Rev. Eugene Duhy, vicar of Tubrid, mii Doctor 
Geoffry Keating, in 1644 ; about six years after vihich period, Keating is 
supposed to have died. 

Keating’s exife from Ireland is traditionally said to have I>een occasioned 
by the persecution of Sir William Parsons, (one of the Lord Justices of 
Ireland, in 1640,) which originated from a sermon preached by Keating 
against Sir William’s mistress ; although, judging from we period and the 
tone of Keating's writings, it is more than probable, 5ii8V)ffence was 
of a political nature. On hib return to Ireland, Keating is believed to have 
wandered through the country in disguise, and to have collated theromantic. 
Actions and ballads from which he afterwards eomposed his History of Ire- 
land. 

I remember that a singular chasm was pointed out to me in the Galtee 
Mountains by an old man, who abounded in local traditions, as the ^ace 
where ** Father Keating remained conceded for three days without li^, 
when Cromwell’s soldiers were hunting him.” . ' * ’ 

The jspot was called " Poul Graincad,” (the Ugly Hole,) aM^^aftemards 
became celebrated as the retreat cdT aiappareeor Hall-, 

penny. It is about seven or eight miles west of Cahir, ^and* not far from 
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the ruins of an old tower, called, (I think,) Cappagh, which may be seen 
•from the road leading by Bansha to Tipperary. 

l^e History of Ireland by Keating, (as the ill-digested fables of the bards 
are called,) commences at the remotest era, and comes down to the invasion 
of the English in the time of Henry the Second. The original title was 
** l^opuf A]ft or Rudiments of Knowledge on Ireland. Many 

Jranscrii)ts appear to have been made of this work, Mr. Walker in his 
Kssay on Irish Dress, speaks of an illuminated copy in the possession of Dr. 
Archer, (17b7J which was executed by William Lynch in 1698. This 
History was first printed in translation by Dermod O’Connor, in 1723, 1 vol. 
folio. Another edition appeared in 1738, with plates of the arms of the 
principal Irish families, and other additions. In 1809 it was republished 
in 2 vols. Svo. Dublin, and a new and more correct translation, as far as the 
Christian era, was published in 1 vol. Svo. Dublin, 1811, with the original 
Irish oe» oppoiyite pages, by Mr. William Halliday, whose premature death 
prevented him from completing the undertaking. 

Keating also wrote a treatise on the mass, called “ CocApi rc]Ac *m) 

(a Key to the Shield of the Mass,) and a moral treatise on death, Cftf 
b| 0 fi 5 .^ 07 ce bATf,” Three pointed Shafts of Death,” boui of which are 
unpublished. 

But Doctor Keating appears to deserve consideration as a poet. Besides 
the poems, of vrliich the two following bpecimens are fragments, he was the 
author of Tliirty-six verses in praise of Teige O’Coiley, a celebrated performer 
on the harp, beginning ; — 

C|A Ai) cfAO] lo rcTireAfi M) cnMc.” 

“ (Who is the sage by whom the harp is struck) V* 

In Ryan’s Worthies of Ireland, an Elegy on the death of the Lord of 
Decies is jiscribcd to Keating, and also a burlesque poem on his servant 
Simon, whom he compares with the heroes of antiejuity. 


I. 


7'iie Exile’s Farewell. 

I HAi/E bc3n able to obtain only six verses of this poem, which is said to 
consist uf'*four and hvenly. It commences ” boApAcr Icuc a fSiiibji)*’' 
transposed in the transit’! ion into the third line. 

Forced by fraud and by Saxon oppression 
Without its green border to rest ; 

Bear with thee, O letter, my blessing. 

For the beautiful Isle of the West. 

To the nobles who cherish the Bard, 

Bear with thee my grateful farewell ; 

And mjfy peace be thy clergy’s reward. 

Not laws, that proscribe and expel. , 

To thy vallies, thy fields, and thy hills. 

My heart sends a thousand farewells ; 

To thy smooth lakes, and swift: rushing rills, 
xo thy mountains — their crags and tlieir dells. 

Farewell to thy fruit-bearing trees — 

Farewell to thy murmuring weirs. 

That gave a sweet voice to the breeze. 

Like the song of the Women of Tears.* 

Dear Island ! may plenty be thine 1 
May the sky that is o’er thee be calm ! 

Thy mornings with dew freshly shine. 

And thy evenings breathe only of balm. 


* Keeners, or mourners for the dead. 
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* Holy Isle — ^tho' within thee now dwell. 

False traitors to God and to me. 

Take my blessing — my fondest fai*ewell — 
Across the broad waves of the sea. 


II. 

On the Miseries of Ireland. 

Of this poem on the enactment of the Penal Laws, and the tyranny of the 
English over the Irish, which is said to have consisted of twenty verses, a 
fragment of seven only has come into my hands. 

It commences “ On rs^oil oo ctiaS m cobUm) oi6ce,” 

When it is remembered that Keating was of English extractit?n, thtf indig- 
nation displayed by him in the following poem may appear singular, were it 
not a matter of notoriety in the History of Ireland, that English settlers and 
their descendants, or, as they arc termed “ the degenerate English,” have al- 
ways been more inimical to the English gov«*rnment than the genuine 
Irish. 

In the measure I have chosen, eight lines arc generally required to render 
a four-line verse of the original ; although, in one instance, a verse has been 
translated in the same number of lines, yet, in another, (that of the first 
verse,) the translation has extended to twelve. 

The news I hear from distant Erin 

Destroys my peace, and breaks ray sleep ; 

Fresh chains and fetters for her wearing 
Arc forged, and she must wear and WTcp, * 

It makes my life-blood chill and sicken 
To sec again the times of old. 

As Israel's sons, her children stricken. 

Their birth-right lost, their freedom sold. 

To sec how party strife and WM'angIc 
To Saxon laws have made her yield ; 

That, like to tares, the wheat will strangle. 

And spread their mast’ry o'er the field. 

O, Ireland ! base and shameless woman. 

As hooded harlot* false and vile. 

With breast to every stranger common. 

No mother's love is in thy smile ! 

Thy bosom, Erin ! soft and swelling,* 

No milk affords thy offspring now ; 

Vor in thy arms securely dwelling. 

Are litters of a foreign sow. 

And greedy herds that from the ocean. 

Have sought thy pastures bright and green. 

Now rove abroad in wild commotion. 

And in thy golden vales are seen. < 

Strong-handed soldiers boldly seize on 
Each chieftain's hall — ^his ancient home ; 

Let sword be di'awn — 'tis death or treason — 

Outlawed the rightful lord must roam. 

• The epitliet “ hooded” appears intended to add treachery to infamy.—** Hooded 

men/’ says Mr. Walker in his Essay on Irish Dress, ** 1 thinki are mentioned some- 
where in thd Irish Statutes, under the description of assassins.” 
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Fierce squadrons^ like the armed bramble, ^ 

Now overrun each wasted plain. 

For houses, mills, and parks they gamble,* * * § 

And God's own holy walls profane.f 

Where are thy young men — lion-hearted ? 

Their fathers, where ? — ^who once were free. 

Have all the brave and sage departed — 

By force and fraud exiled from thee ?J 

Be still — be still — mV heart's high bounding. 

Gone is the race of E^gan Mor ;§ 

But vanquished spirits now are found in 
My country — all her pride is o'er. 

O ! to the strangers this is glory. 

But it is shame for me to sing 

That all the fame of Finnian story || 

Is bubble-like — an empty thing. 

That Erin, great as Brian made her. 

By triifmj)h over Lochland's host,** 

Lies trampled by a new invader. 

Her honour gone — her freedom lost. 

O that my voice could rouse each valley. 

Then would I make its children free ! 

O that mine eyes could see them rally. 

But that mine eyes shall never see. 

If God — the Gracious God of Heaven 
No succour gives — a race of slaves, 

To death, disgraced, will soon be driven. 

Or banished o'er Cliona's waves. ft 

• Literally, trump at cards, It was a common practice among Elh.abeth’s 

and Cromwell’s soldiery to decide the choice of the forfeited possessions granted to them 
by playing at cards or drawing lots. An estate in the South of Ireland, at present worth 
upwards of a' thousand a year, was won by a follower of Cromweirs army from a troop - 
cr, by the /urn up of a card; and an adjoining estate of nearly the same value, was sold 
by his comrade to the same party for “ five jacobuses (five pounds), and a white horse.” 

f Would more correctly he rendered — despoil or prey on, (pAob). 

j Thirty thousand went over sea unto different countries, in the time of Cromwell.” 
— Ln^lhh note on the orighiaK 

§ EOgan M6r was King of Munster in the second century. During his minority three 
chiefs, who were supported by the Northern powers, seized on his kingdom and di- 
vided it among them. But Ei)gan Mor not only recovered his kingdom from the usurp- 
ers, but forced tlic Northern princes, whom he defeated in ten successive battles, to di- 
vide Ireland with him. There are several romantic ballads and traditions extant in Ire- 
land, concerning the advei.tures of Edgun Mor, which abound with supcniatural agency, 
(ceino-corAi5e). 

II “ The Finnii are, in Ireland, what the race who fought at Thohes and Troy were 
in Greece ; Sigurd and his companions in Scandenavra ; Dietrich and his warriors in Ger- 
many ; Arthur and his knights in Britain ; and Charlemagne and the Paladins in France ; 
tliat is, mythic heroes, conceived to have far exceeded in strength and prowess the puny 
beings who now occupy their place.” 

•• Brian Boru, King of Munster, who <elJ in the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014, by 
which the Danes were expelled from Ireland. 

Lochkmnach^ a Dane, is explained by Dr. O’Brien in his Irish Dictionary, as a name 
originating in the maritime power of that nation ; from lochf the sea, and Umniighadh^ 
to dwell or abide. ” The word,” adds the Doctor, “ was originally hch-lannachy from 
lochy a lake, and /law, or lanuy land, a Germano-Celtic word ; so that loch-lannach lite- 
rally signifies a lake-tender, or one from the land of lakes. All the countries about the 
Baltic are full of lakes, Hence George Fournier, in his geographical description of the 
World, says that Dnnia literally signifies terra aqtiatilist which is the same thing as a land 
of lakes. It was doubtless from the Danes themselves the Irish did learn this dreum- 
stance of tlie nature of their country, which made them give them the Irish name of 
Loch-IannaicvJ* c ^ 

ft “ Cliona,” says a note on the original, “ it an enchantress that lives jn the Bay of 
Dublin, who cries whenever a Milesian dies.” 
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Malibran had concluded her eighth 
song, and retired from the piano, 
attended by the murmured applause 
and admiration of a crowded salon, 
when I, by some special interven- 
tion of fortune, sank into a chair 
beside a lovely Italian woman. — 
There was a long pause; the vtr- 
tuosa had been in an inspired mood. 
She had sung in several languages, 
and in almost every style, till she 
at length finished with a simple 
Spanish ballad, which drew tears 
to her own eyes and spake to every 
heart around, of home — or home 
feelings — or of early recollections. 
It was very beautiful ; and the un- 
expected termination to a scene 
which had commenced in exuberance 
of spirits, and been sustained in 
playfulness, was touching. There 
was, consequently, a long and al- 
most breathless silence, in which 
some pilgrim-dream of the j)ast or 
vision of the future visited each sof- 
tened bosom, and then by a univer- 
sal, although unuttered assent, it 
was agreed that the singing should 
cca&e ; — nobody could venture to 
sing after that ballad — nobody would 
consent to have his memory of it 
desecrated by other sounds. The 
spirits of all, however, were too 
highly raised to harbour a thought 
of parting ; we lingered in the scene 
of our enchantment, some crowd- 
ing round the siren with that sincere 
and silent homage which is paid 
alone to genius — others seeking, in 
expression, a relief for overcharged 


feeling. Availing myself of the free- 
dom of continental manners, I ad- 
dressed my fair companion ; she was, 
like most Italian ladies, languishing-^ 
ly enthusiastic, and we talked of 
^usic in that subdued tone of rap- 
ture wherewith lovers talk of love, 
when they are conscious that strange 
eyes are gazing on them. Having 
dilated upon the general theme to be 
found in the poetry ^ 
guage, and thus given' in our own : 

“ Music I oh, how faint, how weak — 
Language fades before thy spell, 

Why should^ feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well V* 

We were next naturally led by the 
specimens we had heard, to speak of 
the music, and of the musical taste 
and feeling of the difterent countries. 

I, of course, placed Italy and the 
Italians in the first rank. To them 
Europe was indebted for her classic 
music, as well as for her religion and 
classic literature — and then the lan- 
guage ! 

Oh ! it was the very soul of har- 
mony. In confirmation of this, I 
translated a whole stanza of Beppo 
into “ Choice Italian i* It was that 
commencing with ** » 

I love the language — that ^It bastarcl 
Latin, 

Which melts, like kisses, from a female 
mouth.” • 

And having gone through this, it 
was not in human nature to avoid 
proceeding with the next, so I went 
on enthusiastically with — » 


“ I like the women too (forgive my folly) 

• From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 

To the high dama’s brow more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance. 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes 
Soil as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


The lady smiled graciously, but 
gravely, at the latter stanza; and 
reverting to the former she something 
startled me with the proposition— 
that after the Italians the English 
were the most musical people in the 
world, and this in spite of their 
harsh Northern grunting guttural." 
Now, had a Frenchwoman paid a si- 
milar compliment to my nation, I 


should have contented myself with 
saying something about Ui belle France 
et ce cher Paris ; but tlie Italians in- 
dulge in no unmeaning flattery — and 
with quiz or persiflage, they are un- 
acquainted. So, instead of laughing 
away the question, I proceeded to 
argue it with her gravely, declining, 
with becoming Inodesty, the eminent 
station she had accorded my country. 
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and stating that we had, in fact, no 
national music. Oh f but she did not 
allude to our compositions — there 
were pretty — perhaps charming — me- 
lodies in evciy country — but music 
belonged to Italy alone. No, she 
yspoke of our great taste and en- 
thusiasm for this delightful science. 
Many of the finest singers in every* 
salon wore sure to be English ; and 
then there was my Lord liurghcrsh, 
the king in Florence, who wrote 
operas himself, and kept a poet and 
a mMsiro, aiid all the other append- 
ages of an mirmonious court ; and 
who, indeed, in all things far ex- 
celled king Rene, of melodious me- 
mory. Now this was all^tiue; and 
at that moment the best singer in the 
room, with the exception of the pro- 
fessors, was an English lady ; she, 
too, had sung a really beautiful ro- 
mance of his lonLship's (0 dolrp 
sppmp,) and, consequently, I could 
take no exception to his science or 
genius, and his taste was at all times 
unquestionable. I had, therefore, a 
difficult position to maintain ; and 
finding that my fair antagonist had 
never been in England, I abandoned 
it altogether. I knew, however, that 
a sojourner in our land would have 
come to a very dilTerent conclusion. 
The lady hofl only met at Florence 
tlje Edglish of the higher classes, 
who do possess all that delicacy of 
taste and loye of music, and the fine 
arts generally, for which she gave 
theiSi credit, together with a degree 
of refinement and information which 
she could not, perhaps, appreciate. 
These were to her the representatives 
of the nation ; and difficult, indeed, 
would it have been, to^, persuade her 
they did not represent it truly — diffi- 
cult would it have been to satisfy her 
that, in this land of freedom, the 
mass of the people were separated 
from the higher orders by a line, in- 
visible it is true, but still impassable; 
and that, between th 3 two, there were 
few qualities in common, and little 
sympathy, at least in their enjoy- 
ments. 

This, to most foreigners, is alto- 
gether unintelligible. Abroad the 
tastes, and habits, and sympathies 
of an entire people, are much the 
same ; there is no strongly defined 
line of demarcation between the va- 
rious classes ; and whenever Fortune, 
in her jesting mood chooses to trans- 


fer a person even from the very low- 
est to the most high, the laugh is not 
so much against the object of her 
bounty. But to return to the subject 
more immediately before me ; a fo- 
reigner residing amongst us, would be 
apt to pronounce a sweeping condem- 
nation against us as a musical nation. 
He would go to our national theatres 
and hear those horrible sins against 
harmony which are therein |jerpetra- 
ted. lie would listen to our great 
singers — our Patons, our Woods, our 
Brahams, and observe them in the 
language of — 1 forget whom — ** get- 
ting out of their songs as a dog does 
out of the water, with a tremendous 
shake.** lie would examine the con- 
dition of all our giv.at theatres — our 
Italian Opera included, and remark 
how their management invariably 
devolved upon a member of some 
one or other of the respectable class- 
es which mournetl the singer Ti- 
gellius — mondicif mimcBf halatrones. 
He w’ould look, above all, to our 
Italian theatre ; observe the disgrace- 
ful intrigues (unknown in any other 
Italian theatre) behind the curtain, 
and the contemptible management 
which presides over all. He would 
remark that the entreprpnpiir engaged 
in his speculation precisely because he 
was most ignorant of all concerning 
it. That he was always sure to be 
either a banker, a tailor, or a coach- 
man, (Chambers, it may be stated 
by the way, was a banker — the spe- 
culator in Drury Lane, is one Abso- 
lom, a tailor — and the real lessee of 
the King's llieatre is a Mr. Parrott, 
a contractor for mail coaches,) and 
that, of course, not wishing to have 
any body about the establishment 
more knowing than himself, he inva- 
riably selects for his‘ agent and prime 
minister, some bookseller or buffoon, 
who does not know a flat from a 
sharp ; he, however, it is, who makes 
all the engagements, selects all the 
operas, and manages all the internal 
affairs of the theatre. Thus it hap- 
pens, that money is lavished in vain, 
and that the most admirable mate- 
rials of success are thrown away. 
Next, looking to the character of the 
audience, a foreigner may well feel 
doubtful of the national taste. He 
will see that even here it is necessary 
for the singers to offer up certain sa- 
crificial deviations from pure taste, 
to propitiate the supernal deities — 
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and that applause is most frequently 
conferred for rmtlades and fiwituree 
which would draw dow^n the execra- 
tions of an Italian theatre. Shame 
to say, too, tlie pit and b6xes have 
now-a-days their share in this re- 
proach ; although, as I before main- 
tained, there is one portion of their 
tenants possessing a taste most true 
and critical ; but what weight have 
they against the silly throng who 
crowd the salkt because it is the 
fashion, and who would cheer the 
reigning favourite, though she croak- 
ed like a raven, or cooed like a cock- 
pigeon in his pride of love. Again, 
a stranger would naturally seek for a 
record of the musical knowledge, 
taste, and feeling of n nation in its 
critical writings. He looks to them, 
and finds all, whether issuing from 
the daily, weekly, or monthly press, 
equally ignorant, absurd, and unjust. 
He finds that they arc replete with 
blunders and hetises upon all sub- 
jects ; and what is most contempti- 
ble and disgraceful of all, he finds 
that they never have the coui ago to 
give artistes the praise they merit on 
their first appearances, lie finds 
that they have successively pronoun- 
ced a decree of condemnation against 
Pasta, Malibran, and Lalande, and 
that when they were afterwards 
forced to rescind it, they fell into the 
op])osite extreme of servdle adulation ; 
and all this he of course attributes 
to the habitues of the theatre — not 
knowing, that of these, the greater 
part have no opinion at all, and that 
that of those who have, is certainly 
not expressed in the critiques which 
are, for the most part, written by 
men, ignorant alike of music and 
Italian, without the feeling to eiyoy 
eitlier, and utterly debarred beside, 
from those advantages possessed by 
the foreign litterateur, of mixing in 
society that would confer a judg- 
ment, and impart a taste. Is it to 
be wondered, then, that the foreigner 
should, in matters musical, at once 
place us upon a par with our ancient 
ally, the 'I\irk ? I have often thought 
on this since my conversation with 
the fair contessa. It is now some 
time since it took place, but circum- 
stances have altered little. The Ita- 
lian Opera, (which is, in fact, our 
only musical establishment,) ha.s cer- 
tainly been, during the latter part of 


the season, very good. Tliis we are 
happy to declare, for we bear nq ill 
will towards Uie management ; quite 
the contrary; we hope that Mr. Par- 
rott may yet blow a triumphant blart 
upon his horn, and we have no ob- 
jection to Mr. Laporte’s coiitinuiniy 
to hold tlie ribbons — but both rcquiie 
•some gooil advice — they shall liave it 
— ^w'e hope it will not be thrown 
away upon them. In the first in- 
stance, wc would recommend Mr. 
Parrott, as far as may in him lie, to 
put an end to the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish system^ he hUs, at 
present, a crowd of admirable ar- 
tistes at enormous salaries, (Malibran 
and Lalande at 2,000 guinea^ each, 
for instaifcc), while most of Ins se- 
cond-rate singers are so bad, that 
they destroy the illusion and the ew- 
spnihle, whenever they appear — the 
chorusses arc infamous, and the 
corps do ballot is positively execrable. 
Nowhere lies the mistake, in having, 
at the expense of the ensemble, (by 
the deficiency in all minor parts,) 
more of the higher tah'uts than can 
be simultaneously made use of, or 
else in not making arrangements, by 
which, having these, the public would 
be altogether spared the presence of 
the inferior singers, whose salaries 
might be devoted to the jjnprovcnient 
of the chorusses. Then, as to Mr. 
Laporte, he is busy and Hustling m 
his high station, and anxious for the 
success of the enterprize ; but ho is 
at the same time overmuch givefl to 
what he is pleased to denominate an 
imitation of “ English Manners 
the which, however, being decidedly 
taken after the canine inhalptants of 
the island, dpes not appear to us in 
the nattering guise it is intended to 
assume, and may perhaps subject this 
admirable mimic to the muzzling and 
maltreatment employed against his 
accomplished prototypes in this hy- 
drophobia-dreading city. lie had 
better, therefore, abandon that surli- 
ness and snapjiishness he has l)or- 
rowed from our bull-dogs, and be less 
brusque in his bearing, both to sub- 
scribers and the artistes, and less fond 
of vexatiously interfering in matters 
which he does not understand. He 
is laudably desirous to make all per- 
sons under his command, from the 
prima donna to the pot-bov, do their 
duty ; but, in the prosecution of this 
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he is too apt to fall into the error of 
old^ Aatley, who once detecting a 
horn-player in the enjoyment of what 
he considered otium cum dignitate on 
his orchestral seat, called out, " How's 
this, I say, sir, why don't you play ?" 

I beg your pardon, sir," quoth 
the man of brass, “ 1 am at a rest." — 
" Hark ye, sir," retorted the mana- - 
ger, " it is for playing, and not for 
resting that I pay you ; so play away, 
at once." 

Now this meddling conduct brings 
him into perpetual disputes with the 
artist^, ancT^ccasions infinite an- 
noyance to the public, who are thus 
subjected to perpetual disappoint- 
ments. 

“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 

Or else, certainly, we should not 
have felt it becoming to make any 
allusion to the habits and manners 
of this potentate. But, in addition 
to what we have already said, there 
is one other subject on which we 
wish to reprove the management. 
Why is it that we are condemned to 
hear tlie same half-dozen operas 
season after season ? The composers 
of Italy and Germany are constantly 
putting forth works of the highest 
merit ; within the last four years 
twenty -four operas, to which thir- 
teen different masters contributed 
their inspirations, havi. been written 
for Lalande ; they* w( ' (i successful 
upon all the great stages of Italy. 
The virtuosa is now here ; why has 
she not been produced in one of 
these — ^in '' L'ultimo Giorno di Pom- 
peij," (P/icini,) " Gli Arabi nelle Gal- 
lic," (Pacini,) " L’Elizabetta," (Ros- 
sini,) " Bianca di Messina," (Vacaj,) 

'' La Straniera," (Bellini,) " L' Ama- 
zilia," (Pacini,) or in some one of 
the votive works of Pavesi, Marla- 
chi, Corbella, Donizetti, or Meyer- 
beer ? And why is it that " Ii- Pi- 
HATA," the only new opera hitherto 
produced, was selected from a crowd 
of superior productions, especially 
when it was impossible to repre- 
sent it properly? The work was 
written for the celebrated tenor Ru- 
bigni ; and the music being much 
too high for Donzelli, he was obliged 
to have it all changed; part being 
set upon a lower key, and more trans- 
ferred to the prima doima ; so that the 


opera, as may be well conceived, was 
most barbarously mutilated. 

Now it seems very foolish to tra- 
vel all the way to Milan to rob the 
Italians of their best singer, and yet 
not bring her forward in any single 
one of the characters on which she 
founded her reputation, and this is 
rendered the more extraordinary 
when we consider that her repertoire, 
(including nearly sixty operas,) is the 
most extensive in Europe. Then 
there is Lablaclie — an artist with 
a fame prodigious as his bulk and 
stature. Has he but one character ?— 
can he shine under no head-dress 
but the powdered wig of Don Ge- 
ronimo ? The other characters he 
has attempted h;>^ve been, if not 
failures, at least not 'triumphs ; but 
surely there must be some others 
in which ho would be admirable, as 
in the Deaf Merchant. Surely there 
must be some operas which he, 
and Lalande, and Malibran might 
illuminate with the full lustre of 
their talent. We have heard, or 
read, or dreamt of such; but there 
is little chance of our seeing them 
embodied, so long as a disposition 
prevails to force artistes, or to suffer 
them to force themselves into those 
parts for which they are precisely 
the least fitted. But enough of this ; 
if we have not had new operas, we 
have, at least, to make our best ac- 
knowledgments for several new sing- 
ers, and, as it is our intention to 
devote a few pages monthly to the 
subject on which we are now en- 
gaged, we shall here say a few words 
about these strangers, and give some 
brief notice of their career previous 
to their arrival on our boards. We 
shall first speak of the prima donna, 
who has acquired and sustained one 
of the highest reputations ever ac- 
corded by the land of music. Ma- 
dame Meric Lalande has now, for 
four years, filled the highest place 
in the estimation of the .Italians— 
she has been crowned in all their 
great theatres — elected a member of 
the Academy of Bologna — and has 
had medals struck in her honour at 
different periods, by this city and by 
Milan, conferring equal praise on her 
os an actress and a singer. The 
inscriptions on these medals, as we 
find them in an Italian journal, run 
thus — 
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I 

HENRICO 
LALANDB 
CANTRICI . SCENIC^! 

AKTIFICIO . VOCIS . ET . OESTUS 
svi . TE&rroRis . prim;e 
SO nALES . BONONIENSES 

AD . MUSICAM . OMNIGENAM 
A. 1826. 

FESTEGGIATA 

NEL 1823 

SfGNOKA DEL CANTO 
ACCLAMAVA 
NEL 1828 

tA SOCIETA DEL OIARDINO 
IN MILANO. 

On her approaching departure from 
T.a Scala for the King's I'hcatrc, 
Milan speaks thus — 

QLl 

AMMIRATORI 
COSTANTI 
DEL VEllO MERITO 
DOLENTI 

TER LA VICINA PARTENZA 
DI LEI 
D. D. 

MILANO AN. 1830. 

There is beside a medal struck by 
the city of Milan, with the following 
inscription surrounded by a wreath, 
in which appear the names of the 
])rin(:ipal opeias in wdiich .she won 
her fame. L'ultimo Giorno di 
f’orapeij," " Gli Arahi nolle Gallic," 

L’Eli/abetta," " I.a Straniera," &c. 

AD 

ENRICHETTA 
MERIC LALANDE 
ESIMIA 

ATTRICI CANTANTE. 

Mad. Meric Lalaiide is a native 
of France ; she was born in Dun- 
kerque ; she made her first ajqjearance 
on the stage at Nantes, in French 
operas ; having given earnest here of 
future cxcellencij^ she I'eceived an en- 
gagement at Lyons, where she was 
for tw’^o years the principal singer; 
her reputation still increasing, .she 
next proceeded to the French capital. 
She made her d^hut at the ITieatre 
de Madame, and was the first person 
who ever sung Italian music on the 
French stage ; so that the taste for 
the compositions of Rossini and 
others, which now so universally 
prevails, may be in a great measure 
attributed to her. "Les Folies Amo- 
jeuses" of Regnard, (the celebrated 
authorof "Le.roueur,") was converted 
into a regular opera for her, and ar- 
ranged by Castil-bluze, to various 
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pieces, from the compositions of Mo- 
zart, Rossini, Pavisi, and Meyerbeer, 
It was entirely successful, and* de- 
lighted the Parisians for a considera- 
ble period. Mad. Lalande after- 
wards was chosen a socieiaire of the 
opera Comique, where, after singing 
for some time with success ever in^' 
• creasing, she obtained a conq^ of six 
months to study in Italy. ITie six 
months, however, extended to six 
ears, and since her departure, she 
as not yet sung before a French 
audience. She made her first Italian 
dehut at Venice, during tjhc cai ’^ival of 
1823-4, and sang in " llCrociato,"and 
" Egilda" (Pavisi) in company wdth 
Velluti, and the distinguished tenor 
Crevelli. • Notwithstanding this for- 
midable association, fortune still 
smiled upon her, and, to adopt a 
foreign idiom, she bore away the 
universal homage. Next she pro- 
ccediHl to Munich, wherc her tri- 
umphs were of the most dazzling 
nature ; her conge had expired, and 
the government of France dcmamled 
her return under pain of a fine of 
10,000f. The king of Bavaria, Max- 
imilian Josc})h, paid the fine himself, 
and liberated the lady from her en- 
gagement, to the despair of France, 
and the delight of the other countries 
in which she had appeared. On 
leaving Munich, she rcllfnicd ,to Vc - ' 
nice, and thence passed to Bologna, 
in 182.5, where she was crowned, and 
had the first of the medals we have 
noticed, .struck in her honour. Again 
sJie returned to Venice, for the car- 
nival of 1S25-G, and afterwards ap- 
pt\ared on the great theatre of Na- 
jiles. She remained here for eight 
months, during which she 'sang in 
fourteen ne^ operas, the greater 
number of which were composed for 
herself, and here all imaginable ho- 
nours were showered on Jicr by the 
court and people. Vienna was the next 
city favoured with, her prc.sence. S'he 
sang in " L'Amazilia" of Pacini, the 
operas of Mozart, and many others, 
the emperor and empress, and numbers 
of the court honouring her with dis- 
tinguished marks of their admiration. 
Her next appearance was at Milan, 
where, for the last three years, she 
has reigned the uuiivalled queen of 
La Scala j and this, perhaps, is her 
highest triumph, for the Milanese are 
wont to be capricious, as well as 
critical. . 
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During her stay at Milan, Mad. 
Lalande made various excursions to 
gatbfer laurels at the neighbouring 
theatres, in which, os at La Scala, 
one of the characters in which she 
won most praise, was our Elizabeth. 
The Gazette do Milan rapturously ex- 
claimed — 

** O la regim d*Inghilterra, o, per mi- 
glio dire, la regina del canto e di tutti gli 
^nhni scnsibili, cio e Tapplauditissima 
Mdric-Lalande.” 

It can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise then, that, thus successful as 
the rof:rcs€i:i1s*tive of Elizabeth, she 
should be desirous to visit, in defiance 
of distance and danger from coughs 
and colds, the foggy banks of the 
Thames ; but it was not in the per- 
son of our glorious queen that she 
presented herself to demand our ho- 
mage. Contrary to her earnest de- 
sire, we understand, and before she 
had recovered from the fatigues of 
her long journey, and before her 
voice had become acclimated, she was 
compelled to appear in ** II Pirata,*' 
an opera which was not written for 
the prima donna, and which was con- 
sequently little calculated to display 
her powers to advantage. Besides, 
as we have before observed, it was 
sadly mutilated, both as ' regards the 
music and the libretto ; for the one 
was transposed and altered, and the 
other was diacked in such a manner 
as to leave it neither middle nor end, 
and in fact 'to render it quite unin- 
telligible to those who were not pre- 
viously acquainted with the story. 
Fortunately, however, these were not 
numerous, for the ojHira is in fact a 
l 3 hic version of Maturin's " Ber- 
tram.” It, consequently, succeeded 
better than could have ‘been, under 
all the circumstances, expected. The 
audience, however, were something 
disappointed with the debutante ; the 
sagacious critics wrote against her, 
and, never considering the nature of 
the music, declared that there was 
an uncertainty and tremulousness in 
her void*. They also said they did 
not like her voice — they could not 
tell why ; and others of better taste 
were at first impressed in the same 
manner. But the fact is, her voice 
is one to which we are unaccustom- 
ed ; it is a pure soprano sfogato — of 
even more than the usual extent. A 
soprano sfogato generally extends 
from C or D to D or E (ledger lines), 
her's reaches both higher and lower. 


while a common soprano can only 
touch D fiat (ledger lines). Her voice 
too, is perfect in all its parts, and 
therefore she can sing the soprano's 
music precisely as it has been writ- 
ten by the master, while artistes 
with a defective mezzo-soprano, like 
Pasta's, or with a voice like Mali- 
bran's, which is in truth a contr'alto, 
though she strains it to a soprano, 
are compelled to injure the effect by 
having the score altered. This voice 
then, so high and clear, undoubtedly 
does at first produce, to an ear un- 
acquainted with it, an effect in some 
slight degree resembling that we ex- 
perience on first hearing a musi^o. 
In this, however, we follow a rule of 
our nature in admiring, when we do 
admire, more passionately, from the 
very difficulty we felt in acquiring 
the relish, llie man loves most those 
dishes which were distasteful to the 
child : and these two voices, which 
appear shrill to the unpractised ear, 
arc most delightful to the experienced. 
But, whatever diversity of opinion 
might have prevailed respecting the 
quality of her voice, there was none, 
even then, as to her style of singing ; 
it was universally acknowledged to 
be most pure ; and even those who 
can relish a profusion of ornament 
were obliged to acknowledge the su- 
periority of its classic simplicity. 
On her acting, too, there was as Hi tie 
doubt ; her performance of the touch- 
ing part of Imogene at once placed 
her beside Mali bran and Pasta. Her 
next performance was Carolina, in 
II Matrimonio Segreto.” The part 
was not suited to her, and beside, it 
is one in which Sontag approached 
perfection as near as human nature 
may. But then came '* La Semira- 
mide,” and tliis, ini^eed, was a glo- 
rious performance ; with all the recol- 
lections of Pasta to struggle against, 
her triumph was complete ; all felt 
that, although she wanted that ter- 
rific energy which Pasta threw into 
some passages, the singing was, 
on the whole, superior, and the act- 
ing of an excellence more sustained. 
The Italians have expressed a far 
stronger opinion upon this subject. 
At Bologna, Lalande played the part 
for thirty successive representations. 
Pasta, on arriving afterwards, was 
barely tolerated for three. This pro- 
ceeded from what we of the north 
might consider hypercriticism ; but 
the Bolognese could not endure to 
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have the music sacrificed for the me- 
lo-dramatic effect; and all unhar- 
monious cries and forcing of the voice 
^re to them an utter abomination. 
But to return to London : " Semira- 
mide’^ was admirably got up, and it 
. is a matter of surprise to us that it 
has been so speedily abandoned. We 
for the first time, heard all the music ' 
written for the Babylonian Queen 
(Pasta was obliged to omit much of 
it), and Lablache, also, gave us all the 
music of the ambitious Assur, while 
Malibran was enchanting in Arsace. 
Her fine contr’alto tones mingled ex- 
■quisitely with the soprano of La- 
lande, and, in many of the duos 
which had before passed unheeded, 
we discovered gems of price. The 
opera, however, in consequence most 
probably of some green-room in- 
trigue, has been flung aside, and the 
town been as much wearied with the 
eternal ** Matrimonio" as some un-‘ 
fortunate husbands are with their 
own, or else annoyed with fragments 
of operas, in which that very second 
rate singer. Mad. Blasis, has been 
enacting the heroine. " 11 Don Gio- 
vanni'' was next produced to add a 
triumph to Mad. Lalandc, in the un- 
gracious and most difficult part of 
Donna Anna. To the astonishment 
of all, she made it the prominent cha- 
racter of tlie piece ; one might have 
well believed this impossible, for it 
was really pitiable to see all the other 
Donna Annas that have appeared 
upon our boards : you were anxious 
to condole with them, not for the 
Joss of the worthy commander, but 
for the pain they evidently endured 
in straining for the notes in which 
the cruel Mozart had bodied forth 
their sorrows. But Lalandc sung 
without apparcint effort, making all 
the melodies effective, and thus bear- 
ing away the palm, for the remain- 
ing parts were/ with the solitary ex- 
ception of Zerlina, inadequately re- 
presented. Donzelli was utterly un- 
able to sing the music written for the 
Don, and he was equally deficient in 
that air of reckless gaiety which dis- 
tinguishes the arch seducer, lliese 
are the only characters in which 
Mad. Lalande has as yet appeared, 
and in Semiramide and Donna Anna 
she has fully maintained her high 
fame. We have only to add that, 
like Madame Malibran, she is in all re- 
spects an accomplished person. Like 


her, she is a profound musician, and 
an excellent instrumental perfo^er ; 
and, like her, she is also an admir- 
able linguist. Touching the physique, 
as our neighbours call it, she is a 
blonde, with a fine form, and a most 
expressive countenance. 

Now fpr Lablache, the Gros-de- 
Naples, as the " Age" facetiously de- 
nominates him. lablache is a Nea- 
politan something advanced in years ; 
but he has not been long a singer, 
so his powers remain altogether un- 
impaired. He debutei at Naples, 
about five years ago, *and has since 
performed with great success in the 
principal theatres of Italy and Ger- 
many. His voice is a barytone ra- 
ther thifh a bass — it is of narrow 
compass, but possesses some notes 
of exquisite sweetness, and others of 
such tremendous depth and power, 
that it is impossible to hear them 
without feeling one's bosom swell 
with the pride of manhood. lie 
made his bow to an English audience 
in Don Geronimo— he sung and acted 
admirably — his d4hiit was the most 
decidedly successful ever made in 
England ; but as far as wc have yet 
seen, he can only play this one cha- 
racter in a style of excellence — his 
Assur was far inferior to tlic elder 
Gain's, and his Lepoi;elIo was ridi- 
culous. His Don Ma^niffco 
good, but far below the perfection of 
Geronimo. During th<j‘ present rage 
to find likenesses to the Bourbon 
family, wc wonder it has not*been 
remarked that Lablache in his cos- 
tume in "II Matrimonio" presents a 
most striking resemblance to Louis 
XVIIL Anybody whoever possessed 
a five franc piece might swear by it. 

Another of the novelties of the 
season is Signor Santini, formerly a 
Jesuit (it is said), but now an excel- 
lent bass singer. He is the best Fi- 
garo we ever saw. 

Madame Malibran is long known 
amongst -us, but we cannot close 
this article without devoting a few 
lines to her. We are sorry that she 
displays so intense on anxiety to- 
play the soprano parts — her voice 
is a contr'alto, and by straining it to 
sing some music she attempts, she 
must inevitably shorten the period 
during which she might othe '^se 
continue to delight us. .^b^ " * — 

keep the example of Grass;, 
her eyes. A real contr'al* 

E 2 
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from F under the line, to F on the 
fifth line, now and then touching G 
and A flat above the lines, and oc- 
casionally reaching A natural — but 
some contr'altos, such as Malibran's 
and Grassini's, have a very extensive 
falsetto. The use of this, however, 
in preference to the middle and low 
notes, is in general fatal to the voice 
altogether. Grassini, when she first 
came to England, had a most splen- 
did and perfect contr'alto, but when, 
after her departure for the Continent 
she again visited us, she had, from 
forcing i.er upper notes and singing 
soprano parts, not only lost her low 
notes from not cultivating them, but 
her high notes also, from not singing 
to the extent of her natural voice. 
I^et our dear little Malibran think of 
this, lest we should have prematurely 
to lament her loss : her voice is cer- 
tainly not in such good order this 
season as it was last ; and we fear 
that she exerts herself beyond her 
strength. Her acting, however, in 
all the characters she attempted, has 
been as usual above all praise. Some 
passages of her life have been re- 
cently published in a weekly news- 
paper (the Observer**). They are 
interesting, and, we believe, correct. 
Wc shall consequently subjoin them 
here. The writer, after conferring 
some high pralsc upon the Desdemo- 
na*of this accomplished person, pro- 
ceeds to say : 

“ It is DesdAnona that forms (he foiin- 
datioivof her European fame, but it was 
not the first character in which she ap- 
peared; because, before receiving any en- 
gagement at the Salle Favjvrt, she perform- 
ed Seiniramide, at the Acadeniie Royalc, 
for the fare«vell benefit of her countryman 
Gulli. She had arrived bu^ a couple of 
months before from America, where she 
had been singing to the admiration of tlie 
Yankees. But although die Parisians, 
with their usual gallantry, greeted her as 
** the Siren of tlic New World,” yet the 
Manager would not vcntuie to engage her 
upon the somewhat apocryphal {luthority 
of Brother Jonathan. iHLcr father’s name, 
however— »lier youth — her beauty — and 
her romantic story — secured her the en- 
tree to. all the salons, of which she soon 
b^ame the idol ; for it uas shortly disco- 
vered tliat she was not a mere singer, but 
united the grace and wit of a French wo- 
man to the charming enthusiasm of a 
Spaniard; wliile she was, at the same 
tim&i Immd to possess accomplishments, 
soprano n, and talents, ujiirh would have 
from C or d'cir L’Espinas&es or Def- 
her*s rcach’^ admirable voice, too, and 


style of singing, together with her pro- 
found knowledge of music, were at once 
appreciated. So that, enjoying the uni- 
versal suffrage of the salons, she only 
wanted the opportunity to take her place 
amongst the first of European singers. 
This, as wc have said, was afforded at Galli’s 
benefit ; but her success did not quite an- 
swer the expectation of her friends. She 
Hvas dreadfully agitated, and appeared to 
disadvantage. Siifiicient, however^ had 
been done to procure her an engagement 
on her own tenns. She played Desdemona, 
and the voice of the dilettanti was con- 
firmed by all Paris. Tliis was in 1828 . 
She subsequently revisited this country, 
which she had left six or seven years be- 
fore, having supported the contr’alto parts in 
II Crociato” and some other operjis, witli 
scarcely more applause than fell to the 
share of Madame Pa-^ta on her first ap- 
pearance on the boards oi ibe King’s The- 
atre. At this period, however, she was 
very young — not more than sixteen. She 
bad been brought from Andalusia by her 
father, Garcia, the celebrated tenor, to- 
getlier with a shipload of pictures by tlie 
Sp.anish masters, which he calculated on 
disposing of at great profit to the rich 
colleclorwS of England ; but, unfortunately, 
he had been betrayed into a mistake simi- 
lar to that of the Vicar of Wakefield with 
his family picture. The paintings wei e, 
for the most part, so large, that no gallery 
in England could contain them. The 
Protestant Churches were shut against 
them. The Papists were too poor to buy ; 
so that poor Garcia would have been 
ruined, if two or three cabinet pictures iiad 
not covered, in a great degree, the ex- 
pense of his adventuie. With better aus- 
pices he next took liis lovely daughter and 
a cargo of shoes to New York, where he 
disposed of both — the shoes to great ad- 
vantage, but of the lady most unfortu- 
nately ; he married her to an old French 
Canadian, then esteemed the richest bank- 
er and merchant in New York ; he, how- 
ever, failed very soon after the marriage, 
and the Garcias lost the entire earnings 
of their life, which haA been deposited 
in his bank. His wife was once more 
compelled to look for her support by the 
exercise of her talents. She sung for some 
time at concerts, amongst the inhabitants 
of New York, who displayed the most cre- 
ditable attention towards her, and after- 
wards embarked for Europe. These are 
but a few' incidents in a life, which, if com- 
puted by events instead of years, would 
make Madame Malibran an old woman, 
though she has not yet numbered five-and- 
twenty years; for during this period she 
has witnessed strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and partaken more largely of the 
sweets and bitters allotted to existence, 
than the generality of the world do in half 
a century.” 
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THB MINOR GREEK POETS. — NO. 11. 
SIMONIDES. 

** Thou of the low sweet voice."— Hemans. 


Simonides has been numbered by 
Carmel i, the Italian translator of 
Euripides, among the illustrious men 
of the glorious season of Athenian 
literature. His “ Lamentations,'* of 
which the hymn of Danae, hits pre- 
served so touching a fragment, must 
have well deserved the appellation so 
elegantly given to their author by a 
kindred spirit of modern times — the 
Jeremiah of Athens. It would, in- 
deed, be impossible to assign Simon- 
ides to any period, save one of ex- 
treme delicacy of feeling. His dic- 
tion is the purest of any Greek wiiter, 
with the exception, perhaps, of So- 
phocles and Euripides. 

It has been very prettily imagined 
by Lessing, in his Laocobn," or 
the Limits of Painting and Poetry, 
that la grace pent Hire cuimiUre comme 
la hvaute rnisc cn action, I'lie distin- 
guishing quality of the mind of Si- 
monides, was certainly that which the 
Germ.'in critic denominates — Grace — 
the melody of the feet of beauty. 

Poetry, which in the latter years 
of Aischylus, and the earlier days of 
Sophocles, had been the brightness of 
a veiled face in the dark places, was 
then the undimmed radiance of a 
countenance looking like a girl of 
Tempo through a transparent mantle. 
Sublimity, the light of poetry iii its 
Ihrth ami in its rcsurrectiim, had be- 
come mellowed into a soft gloaming, 
something like the mingling light and 
harmony of a nightingale's home — 
and this was beauty of thought. It 
could not hav.^ been said, with any 
truth, of the writers of that period, 
as of the poets beyond the Alps — 
Ces poetes au de-la les Alpea parlent 
par imagea, mais ils foumment peu 
d'images. The reverse was the fact. 
Their images were few, but each 
one, like the waving of the sceptre of 
the “Angel of the World” among 
the roses, seemed to turn every 
thought hanging like a drop of dew 
about the heart, into an embodying 
of joy and loveliness. We may ap- 
ply the exquisite remark of the Gre- 


cian elegiast to th^ poet and painter, 
his contemporaries; their painting and 
sculpture were silent poetry, and their 
poetry was speaking painting. ' So- 
phocles and Euripides were the Zeuxis 
and Praxiteles of minstrelsy. 

It is a well attested fact, that Si- 
monides obtained the, IJrize qf Elegjt 
in opposition to d^ilschylus ; and it 
will, I think, be immediately per- 
ceived, that the genius of the great 
Master of Tragedy was adverse to the 
still and gentle pathos of Elegiac 
poesy. He whose eyes arc fixed up- 
on the face of the Spirit of Beauty, 
will scarcely turn aside to admire the 
gloamings of her footsteps. It would 
be asserting a belief by no means 
easy of contravention, if I were to 
say that Mrs. Hemans has produced 
occasional poems superior to any 
thing by Milton of the same length* 
The souls of such men as Shaks- 
peare and the author of “ Paradise 
Lost,” seem incapable of moving, ex- 
cept in some vast and mighty struc- 
ture, pcdestalled with the sacied 
images of the Reinern’^ercd, and they 
rarely or never excel in^thdse &w{eet 
little snatches of song which the 
heart loves to sit and sing in its own 
ingle nook. ^ 

How full of purit}% Jind, may I not 
add, piety of thought, is the follow- 
ing Ode, which might be not inaptly 
styled. On the Vanity of Man. 

Nothing long with man abiJeth, 

Thus the Chian prophet sung ; 

Like the leaves upon a tree, 

Green, and faded — so is he; 

Wither’d soon as he hath sprung ! 

Who hath said unto his spirit, 

I will take this humble scat ? 

Hope sings to him, and his eye 
Looketh to a brighter sky, • 

A greener garden for his feet. 

In the sweet light of the morning, ♦ 
Man is like a fair field-flower, 
Perfuming some dewy spot : 

The evening comes, and finds him not— 
Blooming, dying, in an hour. 


* I would particularly allude to the “ Songs of the Affections !" 
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00th the young heortf chaundng gayly 
In the freshness of its light, 

ThiR.k its song will ere grow cold, 

Or its sunny j^e be roll'd 
In the garment of the night? 

Treasure these things thy bosom, 
Pilgrim-child of joy and tears. 
Looking for a hom»more blest, 

When thy weary feet shall rest 
At the boundary stone of years. 

The simplicity of the last stanza 
but one in the original, is quite de- 
lightful. 

oini ^avst^ai. 

I know not any poet of onr own 
day so nearly resembling in the affec- 
tionate gentleness of his senfiments, 
the author of these verses, as James 
Montgomery. I love the name — his 
life is the practice of his poetry. The 
melodies of this sweetest of Israera 
harpers are associated in my mind 
■with the faintly illumined face of 
some beautiful Moravian maiden, 
about whom my memory hangs in 
darkening folds, glimmering only 
here and there, as some dearer re- 
membrance, like a sister's finger, 
rests upon it. His bosom is a sanc- 
tuary curtained around from all im- 
purities by a veil of holy phanta- 
sies. 

Perha[1i3 some of the most affecting 
elegies in tfie literature of Greece, 
are contained^ in the Chorusses of 
their dramatists. There is a little 
composition in the Philoctetes of So- 
' phocles, bewailing the unfortunate 
condition of the forsaken outcast who 
gives his name to the drama, and 
who, it will be recollected, was left 
in the Isle of Lemnos, wlpch evinces 
a feeling similar to that displayed in 
the remams of Simonides. I have 
not Mr. Dale's translation; as an 
unworthy substitute, tlicrcfore, I offer 
my own. 


Desolate one, I weep for thee. 

An orphan in thy miscr> i 
No fond eyts meek and holy shine. 
Turning its gentle love to thine. — 

Sad one, thou art iill aJ9ne, 

Wljfen thy heart singeth, or the moan 
Of mourning cometh from tliy breast ; 
Yea, no man careth for thy rest. 

Life! — thou art a painful thing 1 
Man! — thy soul hath felt its sting! 


Joy was round the father’s kcarth. 
The son rcmcnibereth not the mirth ; 


The sound of fret was on the floor, 

He hears that gleeful sound no more ; 

The fatlier’s laugh, the mother's strain, 
Their child hath look’d for them in vain.. 

With the lion in his lair, 

The friendless mourner dwelleth there,, 

No soft hand wipeth from his eye. 

The mists of dark insanity. 

JThe red-leaf weaves his pillow cold. 

And yet his heart hath known of old 
The garment wrapt in careful fold, 

A sister’s sleepless memory. 

I cannot but add the very touching: 
lamentation of Hecuba, observing by 
the way, the wonderful accordance 
of sentiment between " the most tra- 
gical of poets," and Simonides. 'Hie 
minds of both were characterised be- 
yond all their contemporaries by a 
pure spirit of pathos. Sophocles 
was in many respects equal, and in 
some superior to either; but his 
muse, although one of the most be- 
witching creations of Greece, had 
something constrained and court like 
in her appearance, oftentimes in a 
passage of intense suffering, where 
the heart is softened to tears, she 
appears to turn aside to arrange some 
disordered fold of her drapery. My 
illustration is, I fear, too fanciful ta 
convey to the understanding of the 
English reader my own meaning, but 
the diligent student of Sophocles 
will, I trust, comprehend my allu- 
sion. 

It is Hecuba w'ho speaks — 

Whither, whither, shall I flee ? 

Widow, who will dwell with ihcc ? 

Walking by the lamp of years, 

In cries and wailing, sighs and tears. 

Aged one ! they pass thee by, 

Man heedclli not thine agony, 

Hope ! thy merry face is cold ! 

Joy ! thy mirthful tale is told ! 

Who will fold me with hia arm ? 

Who will shield me like a charm ? 

If I turo unto the place 
Of my childhood play, no face 
Looks ou(^in its silver hair. 

My childi^en’s feet are silent there. 

Where shall sorrow’s pilgrim seek 
A pillow for her weary cheek? 

Daughters of Troy, your joy is fled. 

The bosom’s lay is hush’d and dead. 

The darkness cometh round my feet. 

My path is no more bright and sweet ; 
Shrouded in thy spirit, guide me — 

Stretch thy gentle arm beside me ; 

Lead me to the warrior’s tent. 

Staff unto the mourner sent ; 

Come forth in thy smiles, my child. 

Come forth to me, iindcfiled! 
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Some of the happiest versions of 
the Anthology have been made by 
the old French writers. I have met 
with a little book in the King’s li- 
brary, entitled Recueit — I really forget 
the remainder of the title — and writ- 
ten by one Tamisier, about the year 
1597# which contains some very grace- 
ful renderings from the Greek. 1 was* 
pleased wiui two particularly, the 
first is from Meleager, and quaintly 
inscribed, un amant d son amye, 

^ Si la beauts pent, veux tu, o belle, 

Me refuser un don que du bref perira ? 

Si elle ne perit, que to rend si ribelle, 

A me donner un don, qui tousiours durera V* 

I am at a loss to imagine what 
reply the lady could have made to 
such pretty logic, so very prettily 
expressed. The second is from Si- 
monides to a Fountain; it has not 
the naivete of the first, and on that 
account presented less facility to the 
translator. 

“ Icy sont lave les gcntilles charit6s, 

Et, pour ingrates n’estre envers cette belle 

eaii, 

Elies Illy ont donn6 leurs graces favorites, 
Et qui s*y lavcra, soudain deviendra beau.’> 

I have always been accustomed to 
consider the remains of the minor 
Greek poets, broken cruses of an- 
cient harmony, fragments of the same 
spiritual clay of which the most en- 
chanting creations were moulded. 
ITiere is a delightful melody in the 
eiBs "Kvfei, naXti yevotfjirv EXs^avTiVU. 

1 wis»h I were an ivory lyre, 
lleauliful in glee, 

A Grecian girl to her ivied quire, 

Might carry me. 

I wish 1 were a golden cup, 

The fairest one might bear me,. 

Filling my joyful bosom up, 

With thoughts of peace and purity. 

And the inscription to Health — 

vyiHa fjtBV 7rpE0-€i0‘Ta MavApaov, 

Health ! thou eldest of the itest,. 

May I dwell with thee ! 

Unto tlie evening of my day, a peaceful 
guest, 

Be thou to me. 

Simonides is said to have been the 
first poet upon record who received 
money for his writings, and the rea- 
son he assigned for so doing is 
marked by the spirit of the times. 
"1 had rather leave something to my 


enemies after my death, than need 
any assistance from my friends ^hile 
living.” And if friends were then, 
as they are now, the very dust sha- 
ken off the grave-clothes of the pure 
friendship, (which I do not believe,) 
the poet, indeed, evinced his wisdom. 
History makes no mention of the 
price given ‘by the Athenian Murray 
or Longman for the Lamentations, 
nor has any contemporary advertise- 
ment certified us the number of edi* 
tions the book " went through,” nor 
by whom the accompanyng airs were 
written. I think, however, WTHiay 
conclude that the Lamentations were 
quite as beautiful as Mr. Moore's 
Melodies, and not half so well re- 
muneralt^d. 

My next specimen is a very pic-r 
turesque fragment of a song to Light. 

Brealh of delight, all present light, 

The mother of the spring ; 

The greenness of the ivy leaf, 

The beauty of the harvest sheaf. 

Thy balmy breath doth bring. 

Holy day, by the pillar grey, 

Where the lovc-bard dreameth,* 

And by this lowly mound of death, 

Thy flowcr-Iike glory llonrishcth, 

Thy lone footstep gleameth. 

Thou of the vine, and lays divine, 

Thro’ the moonlight, ringing. 

While thy lute doth darkly glistdn, 

And the maidens round thet? listen 
To that mirthful singing. 

Tl’iy days arc fled, and numbered, ^ 

Thy joy is in tlic earth, 

But ever may the wild vine fling 
Its dark light round thee, when the spring 
Is singing at its birth. 

And may the dew at even blue, 

Fall gei'My on his breast, 

For miuiy a lovelier chime * 

Hath murmur’d forth in ancient time, 

From him who now doth rest 

The song of Simonides will bring 
to the remembrance of many of my 
readers the very charming verses in 
Cowley’s hymn to Light. , 

At thy appearance Grief itself is said, 

To shake his wings, and rouse his head ; 
And cloudy Cart* has often took, * 

A gentle beamy smile reflected from thy 
look. 

When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy iva- 
ken’d head. 

Out of the morning’s puqde bed, 


* Anacreon. 
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Thy quire of birds about thee play. 

And the joyful world salutes the rising 
® day. 

The violet spring’s little infant stands, 

Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands. 

Cowley would have made, per- 
haps, one of the most successful ar- 
gumentative writers of his country. 
As a poet, with a few splendid ex- 
ceptions, his chief merit consists iu 
having created that which no man, 
save one or two of a school, ever 
thought worthy of creation. Poetry, 
^jn f ho m ind Cowley, was like the 
sunsmric darkling among the carved 
work of an old cathedral, every ray 
was broken into a hundred separate 
sparkles. 

Many and many a green village 
churchyard have I wamlercd through, 
without discovering two such touch- 
ing and unaffectedly pathetic memo- 
rials as the following. The first is 
sacred to the memory of a brolher 
and sister, who were buried in tlic 
same sepulchre. 

“ Here a brother, sister, sleepeth, 

In the dawning of their youth, 

Ere the spirit’s briglit eye weepeth, 

A tear upon its truth. 

A father’s hand hath grav’d the tomb, 
Built up everlastingly — 

Tbcir faces thro’ all time shall bloom. 
Their grave is in the memory I” 

\rhc second is no unmeet compa- 
nion. 

** Where is Timarchus gone ! 

H’s father’s hands were round him, 

And when he breath’d his life away, 

The joy of youth had crown’d him. 

Old man ! thou wilt nut forget 
Thy lost one, when thine eye 

Gazeth un the glowing cheek, 

Of hope and piety !” , 

* 1 have for my own part, a most 
perfect contempt for what the French 
critic calls Vetude dos sciences phy- 
siques et mturelles, alliee h la po 'esie, 
which gave birth in France to tlie 
purely descriptive dtiyle of poetry, 
afterwards revived with so much 
energy fowai'ds the close of the 
eighteenth century. His proposition 
is a fallacy. Poetry never can be 
alliee to science, physical or natural, 
or whatever its denomination may 
be. ll was said of Dubartas that his 
native language destroyed his genius, 
but an ancient restored it to him. 
Poetry, unlike the heart of Dubartas, 
sings only in her own melodies. 


[August, 

weaving unto herself, from all green 
things and odorous flowers, a taber- 
nacle to abide in ; and she has about 
as much to do with science, as they 
who compose books of verse upon 
merely scientific principles, have to 
do with poetry. It was the perfect 
freedom from all the universality of 
•■knowledge which distmguishes the 
present day, rendering the public 
mind, like the overturn of an om- 
nibus,'^ a jumble of faded finery, that 
has preserved the Greek literature in 
so interesting a fashion to my mind. 
It reminds one almost irresistibly of 
some dark-eyed girl, the song of our 
early days, in that most delicious 
season of life when her feet are with- 
in a few steps of the bound be- 
twixt the child and woman,” to 
which they are dancing, and she 
looks sadly for a moment beyond the 
limit of carefulness, and gently put- 
teth our arm from about her neck, 
and we feel that our " spirit's bride” 
is lost unto us for ever. 

The story of Danae will be re- 
membered by most of my readers 
she was confined in a brazen tower 
by her father, Acrisius, king of Ar- 
gos, who had been told by an oracle 
that his daughter's son would put 
him to death. Jupiter, however, who 
was enamoured of her, introduced 
himself in the shape of a golden 
shower. Danae, and her infant Per- 
seus, were exposed on the sea by her 
father, and it is during that perilous 
voyage, she is supposed to sing this 
** lullaby :” — 

1 . 

The sea upon tlie bark was breaking, 

With a wild and lonely cry, 

Lifting it from the waves, and shaking 
The dark foam as the storm went by. 
She threw her arm roimd the infant’s 
breast, 

Drawing the silk robe over its rest. 

2 . ‘ 

“ My my little one, is weeping 
In its^dowhood, but thou 
In thy tempest-home art sleeping, 

With thy^fsir locks on thy brow ; 

In the whirlwind peaceful and meek, 

Tha chill rain toucheth not thy cheek. 

3 . 

“ The red light round thy sleep is gleam- 
ing, 

In thy cradle on the sea ; 

But it stirreth not thy dreaming, 

The slumbering of thy glee. 

Thy sweet face from the night-wind cold, 
Nesllcth down in the purple fold. 
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4 . 

“ 1 would not that the cry of fear 
Rouse thee from thy sheltering leaf; 
Tby mother’s wailing in tliine ear. 

Wake thine infant heart to grieA 
Yea, sleep on, gladly, may the sea, 

My firstling one, be calm like thee. 

5. 

** Throned in clouds I I bend the knee, 

Let the ocean's voice be still ; 

My heart is weary — let there be 
Rest unto the night of ill ! 

My heart for thy justice staycth, 

The mother for her infiint prayeth.” 

There is an Italian translation of 
this charming lullaby in the Proso e 
Poesic d* Antonio Conti , iomo primo ; 
but although possessing more power 
of imitative harmony than any other 
existing language, the author has 
failed in preserving the charm of the 
original. 

I have before alluded to the con- 
cord subsisting between the minds of 
Euripides and Simonides. The ex- 
quisite passage in the ** Orestes/* 
comprising the touching dialogue be- 
tween the (/horus and Elcctra, who 
is sitting by the bed of her afilicted 
brother, bears considerable resem- 
blance in tenderness of thought and 
melody of expression, to this sweet 
cradle hymn. William Collins was 
imbued with this harmony of mind 
in its most perfect purity. I shall 
take occasion to speak of him more 
fully at the conclusion of this paper. 

I have attempted a metrical trans- 
lation for the sake of preserving, in 
some degree, the linked sweetness of 
the original. 

Softly, softly, not a sound, 

When thy footstep meets the ground ; 
Gently, gently, like the breath 
Of a lute song in its death— 

Like the sighing of a reed, 

Longing, murmurlfig to be freed. 

Chorus. ^ 

Listen 1 DQ;|;h my whisper soften— 
Maiden, thou hast heard it ofteq 

Electro. 

Blessings on thy peaceful feet. 

Hush thy breathing— «tremblin%jweet; 
Come near to me, tell me wh)rj 
Damsels, ye arc lingering by. 

The vi'ounded heart is in her nest, 

The mourner’s spirit hath found rest. 

Chorus. 

How fares it witli him ? — dear one, say; 
Electro. 

Sad and tearful is my lay, 

Breathing on his couch he licth. 

Still his orphan bosom sighetli. 


Clmns. 

Wliat say *st thou, mourner? Electra. Woe 
to thee, * 

If the dewy slumber flee, 

Darkening round his weary eye, 

Bringer of festivity. 

Chorus. 

Among the clothes his body shaketh — 
Look, lh> weeping one awaketh. 

Electra. 

Curses on thee dark and deep, ^ 

Thou hast stirr’d his eyelid’s sleep. 

Never more thy voice shall swell — 

Chorus. 

Hush — he sleeps — Elcctrav-zipThoi^ailgl^ 
well! 

I forewarned my readers, in the 
observations on Meleager, that these 
papers w^uld be only the rambling 
notes of my own heart, and, in pur- 
suance of my ambulatory propensi- 
ties, I must say somctliing, bel'ore 1 
conclude, of the author of the Ode 
on the Passions. His poetry is so 
much like the quiet singing of some 
antique fount, unthought of among 
the myrtle vallies of Thessaly, that 
I link his history among the hal- 
lowed memories of ancient story. 

William ('ollins goes further to- 
wards realizing my idea of a poet 
than almost any one 1 remember. 
His spirit seems to have been full of 
the dim beautiful light ever glimmer- 
ing in the tent which 'Vbeauty i)itcli- 
ed before him ;** we can fancy hi/n 
to have sat in the shadow. John- 
son's notice of Colling is written 
with more aflTectionatc inlcrest^tlian 
any other of his lives, with the ex- 
ception of the Life of Savage ; but 
his estimate of the poetry is per- 
fectly worthless. 1 scarcely recollect 
a more complete failure in* the ap- 
preciation ci* a character. " He 
loved fairies,” says his biographer^ 
" genii, giants, and monsters ; he 
delighted to rove through the mean- 
ders of enchantment — to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces — to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian 
gardens. This was, however, the 
character of his inclinatioiv rather 
than his genius; the grandeur of 
wildness, and the novelty of extra- 
vagance were always desired by him, 
but were not always attained. His 
poems arc the proiluctions of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished 
with knowledge either of books or 
life; but -somewhat obstructed in its 
progress by deviations in quest of 
mistaken beauties.” 
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William Collins could not have 
foui^d a less congenial critic than 
Samuel Johnson ; of the pure glory 
of the imagination, the glcaminess 
which seemeth to fall like an angel’s 
raiment about the form of poetry, 
the author of the Rambler knew 
absolutely nothing — ^nay more, he 
did not believe in its existence. Pope, 
^and even Dryden, he was able to 
appreciate ; for their poetry was, for 
the most part, “ the blossom of all 
knowledge.” I say nothing of Col- 
^ lii^ Pastjijj;als, except that they are 
“‘‘mScK* better than Pope’s, which, 
heaven knows, is saying very little. 
'Phe only people calculated to write 
pastorals are such men as Robert 
llloomfield, whose Farmev^s Boy is 
the best existing. But the Odes — 
surely. Dr. Johnson, yoti never read 
the odes. "<5()lden palaces, and 
genii, and monsters” — where did you 
find them ? In the Hymn to Even- 
ing, or the Ode to l-«il)erty, or that 
on the Passions, of which it is hardly 
justice to say that it is equal to any 
thing in the language ? In the mean- 
ders of enchantment his hcajrt might 


[Augi^,. 

certainly be said to delight — in the 
rich arabesque of the imagination; 
but it was like a glad field-bird cheer- 
ing its path along the lights and 
glooms of some silvery rivulet, and 
nestling itself down every instant 
among the dewy hedge-fiowers so^ 
silently that, but for the trembling 
of the leaves, its hiding-place would 
not be discovered. Collins is our 
Simonides — ^his imagination is like 
some ancient fiutc forgotten in an 
old ruined temple, upon which the 
breath of a passing stranger hath 
produced a faint and yet most en- 
trancing harmony. How melancholy 
the reflection, that all the long train 
of sorrows attendant upon this gifted 
enthusiast was attributable to the 
circumstance of there being no va- 
cancy for a scholar at New College 
when it was his turn to be elected. 
It matters not now — ^he hath been 
admitted of that sacred company, 
where the voice of lamentation is 
not heard, and the spoiler cannot 
enter — the heaven of the heart’s im- 
mortality ! 

Thj5 Hauiiovian. 


lardner’s cabinet : — vol. cities and towns. 


Jt delightcthus right marvellously to 
fihd that C)ur friend Dionysius does 
not intend to monopolize for his 
Cabinet all the talent of the writing 
worKl ; but that, besides' employing 
literary stars of various magnitudes 
to enlighten the public, he will also 
occasionally make shift with a few 
dark lanterns. This is quite as it 
should be : if it be not a state policy, 
it at least evinces no common charity, 
to give a job now and then to old 
women — ladies, we should have said ; 
although we cannot aflirm positively 
that tliey are ** ancient dames” — a 
portion of the sex whose appellation 
modern gallantry uses as the syno- 
nym of imbecile stupidity ; since it is 
possible that they may be raw misses 
and boarding-school chits. Internal 
evidence, however, inclines us to be- 
lieve that the understrappers of the 
Cabinet belong veritably to the former 
class, as they evince none of that 
playful friskiness which usually dis- 
tinguishes the latter ; but on the con- 
trary, a certain steady, plodding dul- 
ncss^ which may impose upon many. 


as its looks something like learned’ 
gravity, nicro is no danger of their 
starting off in a tangent, or kicking 
up their heels wdth unseemly levity ; 
but much, very much, of their stum- 
bling and breaking down. These old 
ladies, poor souls ! use their stumpt- 
up pens, as well as the generality of' 
their class ; and we only regret that 
the reverend editor has not thought 
proper to give to the world the namea^ 
of the venerable sisterhood, more' 
especially if, as wc shrewdly suspect, 
there are among them any who at- 
tach tp their cognomens those letters 
patenliS for dulness, F. S. A. Yet 
old-maidenly modesty may have de- 
frauded the world and us of the gra- 
tification of knowing who arc the re- 
spectable individuals to whom we feel 
so truly grateful for the occasion they 
have afforded us of scribbling a little 
ourselves. 

The expression we have just used 
above touching pens, is to be under- 
stood rather metaphorically than lit- 
erally, for the chief instrument em- 
ployed in manufacturing the volume 
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before us, has been the scissors, with 
which the Schneider litterateurs have 
cut up sundry guides, gazetteers, and 
similar works ; thus, and by the aid 
of good paper and types, fabricating 
what is to all intents a bond fide book, 
legible enough, if not exactly read- 
able; and moreover, adorned with 
sundry minute wood-cuts, in which a 
strong imagination may occasionally 
discover some likeness to the scenes 
they are intended to represent. 

The title of the volume led us to 
expect that it would be something 
more than a mere dictionary compi- 
lation of unconnected articles; that 
the subject would be treated with 
some degree of originality and taste, 
and supply that information in which 
other gazetteers are so provokingly 
deficient. We imagined that a work 
intended to form three spokes in the 
Cab. wheel, or, to express ourselves 
in more matter-of-fact language, 
three volumes of the Dionysian Cy- 
clopa;dia, would have displayed some- 
thing like a general view of the sub- 
ject, in all its bearings ; that it would 
not merely string together dry cata- 
logues of buildings, but would depict 
the physiognomy of each city, with 
its local advantages and disadvan- 
tages ; would point out the various 
epochs and causes of its increase or 
decline; and those revolutions in 
manners, style of living, &c., which 
constitute not the least important or 
interesting points in this species of 
history. But of novelty or research 
there is absolutely nothing, although 
abundance of that kind of ready- 
made, cut-and-dry erudition, and of 
that meagre, arid, adust chronicle 
style, which is considered indispens- 
able to eke out the pages of the his- 
tory of a fourth-:«itc watering place. 
The general prospectus of the Cyclo- 
paedia promised ^at it should com- 
bine "instruction with amusem^ent;” 
of instruction there is in this {^rtion 
of it, the minimum ; of amusement 
there is, on the contrary, a tolerably 
fair sprinkling; and as we are of 
opinion with Sancho that half a loaf 
is better than no bread, we are thank- 
ful for this moiety of the fulfilment of 
the editor's engagement. Without 
exaggeration, then, it is a truly 
amusing volume, as we think we 
shall clearly prove to our readers, 
and is withal written in that insinu- 
ating style by which more is meant 


than always meets the ear. Let us 
produce a few specimens : ^ 

“ Tlie interior [of Drury Lane Theatre] 
somewhat atones for this by its rotunda 
anteroom, magnificent double staircase, 
and its shape or coupe for the reception of 
the public. The grand, or rather only 
front of Covent Garden Theatre is of a 
* high class of art and Grecian order. It 
consists of a Doric portico imitated from 
the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
with two wings and the accessories of sta- 
tues and sculptured panels in bas-relief 
The effect scarce [scarcely] correspond, 
with the severe simple purity- the, 
and style. It is stern to heaviness. Tlie 
small Haymarket Theatre, with a hand- 
some Corinthian portico, nearly faces, in 
the Haymarket, the Italian Opera-house. 
This [/. e. the small Haymarket Theatre] 
is a large building, of which the exterior 
has undergone modern repair and improve- 
ments. It is lined by a Doric colonnade, 

&C.” 

Now, by the powers ! Dinnish, this 
is gloriously funny! and, faith! man, 
a glorious contributor you have 
picked up ! Why Regina herself 
envies you the possession of such a 
darling rogue. At first we were 
rather puzzled to make any tiling at 
all out of that said " shape or coupe 
for the reception of the public ;” we 
suppose, however, that shape means 
form; yet whether th;v public are 
seated on a school form, or* stpii^t 
down upon a bare's form, ^ve are at 
a loss to decide ; but then the ** coupe,'' 
— surely th^y do not actually «/« the 
audience at that house ; to be traced 
is quite enough of all reason. To us 
it was quite a new, and rather an 
astounding, piece of information to 
learn that the Doric port,ico oC Covent 
Garden is cq[)ied — we beg pardon, 
imitated, from the temple of the Mi- 
nerva Pdlias, because this latter is 
Ionic I Nevertheless, as Dinnish 
must know better than ourselves, we 
will henceforth swear that it actually 
is so. But, oh ! what an inimitable,. 
naive Hibernicism is that which 
confounds the imitation wi^h the 
thing it imitates ! None but a genu- 
ine son of the Emerald Isle could 
have used such a phrase. Positively, 
we must have the rogue to ourselves ! 
What follows is a poser : the stern- 
ness of the effect does not correspond, 
it seems, with the severity of the de- 
sign. Had the Sphynx spoken in 
this style, she would have non-plusscd 
OEdipus himself. Hardly less mys- 
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terious is the circumstance of the 
smajl Hay market Theatre being a 
large building ; perhaps, though, the 
mistake is our own, but caused, never- 
theless, by the not very laudable cus- 
tom of the writer saying one thing 
and meaning another. The idea, too, 
of lining the Opera House with a 
Doric colonnade on the outside, is * 
most exquisitely and happily Hiber- 
nian ; that is, a truly Irish mode of 
ap])lying the lining to any thing! 
And now, gentle reader, you have all 
^_th|^^nd^f amusement in a single 
** page^ viz, page 24 of the seventh 
volume of the Cabinet. 

Speaking of Crockford's, the learn- 
ed scribe says, " it is a celebrated, or 
rather notorious club-housfe, with its 
fa] totrastylc portico of Corinthian 
pilasters”!! llie portico, if one there 
be, is to our optics absolutely invisi- 
ble ; perhaps Dinnish’s scribe can see 
into a millstone, or through one, and, 
therefore, rather than question his ve- 
racity, we arc content to disbelieve 
the evidence of our senses. Greatly, 
in sooth, should we like to behold 
this same portico, not only to allay 
our apprehension as to the state of 
our eyesight, but to have the pleasure 
of seeing so unusual a thing as a por- 
tico of pilasters. Nor is this all that 
the lynx-cycjl gentleman, or old wo- 
man— 'as may be, perceives, since he 
s'peaks of the generally splendid fa- 
^•ade. Splendid ! forsooth ; why we 
might as well talk of the magnificence 
of {f drab bonnet, or term old Cob- 
bett a patriot, or Dinnish Lardncr 
himself a Moses in meekness. 

“ The new Post Office, in operation^ but 
not yet •quite complete, is an extensive, 
simple, and noble edifice, ^\ith tliree Doric 
porticoes at the centre and extremities. 
The new Custom House may be described 
as a most expensive, and most unfortunate 
building.” 

Here let us pause, to examine 
and analyze this cluster of beau- 
ties : " in operation,” is a most 
daintily devised phrase, yet chrono- 
logically erroneous if it means that 
the operation of building was not 
completed when this egicgious vo- 
lume was published. Next, the har- 
lequin-wand pen of this pleasant and 
instructive writer, converts at a single 
stroke the Ionic order into a Doric, — 
doubtless to the great discomfiture 
of Mr. Smirke, whose permission he 
ought, in meic politeness, to have 
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asked before he made the transforma- 
tion. He has, however, made some 
amends by adding two porticoes to 
the building. But his description of 
the Custom House, of which wc have 
given every syllable, is an absolute 
paragon for brevity and perspicuity. 
His pen must be a condenser! you 
behold not mere brick and stone, 
walls and windows — but a tine poe- 
tical abstraction ; a most expensive 
and a most unfortunate building.” 
No, not unfortunate ; the edifice thus 
brilliantly described is immortalized, 
and what is most enviable of all, is 
immortalized in the grand Cabinet. 

'' The church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, in the Strand, by the same 
architect (Gibbs) is more decked in 
the luxuries of architecture.” Aye, 
so it is, if gingerbread be luxury. 
We, however, being most goodna- 
tured and charitable, will suppose 
that this is an error of the press, and 
that the sa})icnt critic — truly may wc 
so call him, after the specimens we 
have produced — actually wrote, — at 
least intended to write, "the trum- 
pery of architecture;” or that he 
was meditating at the instant on the 
“luxuries” of his own style. 

At Liverpool, we arc informed, 
there is a " miniature imitation of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, in the parish 
church of that name.” Now we 
happen to know a learned gentleman 
who has visited Balbec, and found 
that the magnificent temple is very 
much like — St. PauPs, Covent Garden! 
The Cabinet scribe and the F. S. A. 
may shake hands most cordially and 
fraternally. “ There is a river in Ma- 
cedon,” says Fluellen ; " and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; 
’tis so Uke as is my fingers to my 
fingers, and there is^salmons in both.”- 
Nor is the Welshman's comparison a 
whit more ludicrous, although some- 
what less thick-headed, ^an the 
resenfblances the above egregious 
wights have discovered between 
structures utterly disimilar from each 
other in every feature. The stupidity 
of the Cab contributor, however, has 
not even the merit of originality, 
having been faithfully transmitted 
througH a long line of blunderers, and 
carefully handed down from dunce 
to dunce. With respect to that part 
of the volume which describes the con- 
tinental cities and toAvns, it is, to use 
the tailors’ phrase, mere cabbage, and 
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unskilfully botched ; these knights of 
the scissars and paste being not quite 
so dexterous as their brethren of the 
scissars and thimble. Its gazetteer 
dulness is less frequently redeemed 
by those happy touches of blunder 
and blarney, that render this volume 
** a. never-failing source of amuse- 
ment." Still we do not say that it 
is totally barren of those entertaining 
qualities ; we learn, for instance, that 
the Escurial was designed by Bra- 
mantc, who died nearly half a cen- 
tury before the battle of St. Quentin 
was fought ; and who of course never 
had any idea of planning a royal 
gridiron — a befitting residence, by 
the by, for such a princely roaster as 
the quondam spouse of our English 


Mary of most heretic-roasting and 
heretic-grilling memory. 

But our task is done, for we rAlIy 
cannot attempt to enumerate even a 
tenth part of the omissions we have 
noticed, relative to particulars tliat 
ought on no account to have been 
passed over in silence. There is not an 
• iota of iiih>miation beyond what is to 
be met with in the commonest compi- 
lations on the subject, to be found 
here. After all we will not part un- 
kindly from a volume that cond)incs 
for us the vtilo with the dulci* ; &o 
long live the gentle Dionyfeiui 
long flourish the noble and gentle 
craft of 

Cabbie aito Booft^tnaking ! 
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We have already declared our opi- 
nions oji the subject of Negro Eman- 
cipation. Those opinions were not 
hastily formed, and every fresh ac- 
cess of information on the subject 
tends to confirm them. We have 
here under our consideration two 
works ; the one of which gives a 
faithful picture of the present state 
of Haiti, where freedom flourishes, 
just as Messrs. Wilberforcc, Buxton, 
and O'Connell, could desire ; while 
the other shows the despicable quiet 
and happiness in which the poor- 
spirited negroes of the British colo- 
nies arc content to live, surrounded 
as tliey are by every comfort for 
which the peasantry of England sigh 
in vain. Tlie authors of these two 
w'-orks aie both ijianifestly impartial 
and disinterested — mild, too, in a 
degree which we are rather disposed 
to admire than to imitate; know- 
ing, as we do, the unprincipled and 
hollow-hearted talkers, wdth whom 
we have on this subject to contend. 
We are fully impressed with the un- 
favourable aspect under which the 
advocate for negro happiness must 
appear to the many, who have had 


their sympathies appealed to in pa- 
thetic phraseology l)y men as fully 
aware, as wc arc, of the non-exist- 
ence of the cruellies, which their pal- 
try j)urposes of self-interest prompt 
them to describe. But the philan- 
thropic clamour of the designing and 
the duped has no terror for us. We 
know enough of the faite to dcsj)ise 
the actors and the audience : yiA 
something of a charitable feeling to- 
wards these latter imptfs us to lay 
before them a few facts — facts, wjiich 
not all the sophistry or glib-tongued 
tactics of knaves can talk away. 

In Haiti, where all the blacks are 
now freemen of the soil, they scorn 
to cultivate it; and we leafn from 
Mr. Mackenzie, that in Petit Goavp, 
most, if not all the sugar- works 
have fallen into decay : that in paj ts 
of the country, where, formerly, one 
thousand seven hundred carreaus 
were in canes, giving employment to 
one thousand five hundred slaves, 
now about seven carreaus are in cul- 
tivation, and fifty labourers employ- 
ed ; that in Plmitation Fiallct, above 
six hundred thousand pounds of 
clayed sugar were formerljr mad^. 


* Notes on Haiti, made dining a Residence in that Republic, by Cliarles Mackenzie, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., late His Majesty’s Consul-General in Haiti, and now His Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Arbitration in the Ilavannah, &c. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 

t Four Years Residence in the West Indies, by F. W. N. Rayley, London, 1830. 
W. Kidd. 
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whereas, now, not an ounce is pro- 
duc|^d, nor a labourer to be found; 
that on the estate of Hahiiation La- 
horde, there were one thousand four 
hundred slaves, and the produce 
amounted to one million two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of clayed su- 
gar, besides other matters ; but now, 
not a cane is to be seen : that a * 
whole plain yields less now than one 
respectable estate in 1789 : that the 
estate Du plat, which, in Christophe'a 
time, gave four hundred thousand 
wjjjffht o(^ugar, now belongs to the 
rreslUtent, and yields less than fifty 
thousand pounds : that the estate 
Brosmrd, the produce of which, in 
Christophe’s time, was from three to 
to four hundred thousanll French 
pounds of sugar, is now a waste ; 
and, finally, that tliough the moun- 
tain sides are covered with coffee 
trees of spontaneous growth, which 
only require clearing to render them 
most productive, two-thirds at least 
of the coffee arc lost for want of 
labour. This list might be length- 
ened to an extent tnaly astounding, 
but we think enough has been said 
to show the beneficial effects of free- 
dom on the industry of the island, 
llie authorities, roused at length to 
the alarming nature of this evil, have, 
in the rode,^ural, declared all per- 
sons, who arc not cxccptcd by article 
3*, of that? code, to be obliged " to 
cultivate the earth." It iirovides that 
they shall not quit the country to 
resiffo in towns or villages, without 
an express permission from the jus- 
tice of the peace, which is also re- 
quisite before they can send their 
children, to be educated or appren- 
ticed in towns. If, wi^i these rigo- 
rous measures, the lana is still left 
desolate, and its produce so far below 
what it wa‘=i in former periods, who 
will conteiul that the natives are 
moved by that independent spirit and 
active energy which, we arc told, will, 
support every humafi being, the mo- 
ment Ije • feels himself a freeman ? 
Such' well soundin'g phrases are ad- 
mirably fitted for a public meeting 
of persons, who come prepared to be 
clamorous on a subject beyond their 
comprehension — they may not be un- 
Buited to the fine pisintry who re- 
turn the Milesian as riprmntifive for 
Clare — but, surely, they can have no 
weight in the estimation of an im- 
partial man^ when set in the scale 
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against facts, detailed by a gentle* 
man like Mr. Mackenzie, unpreju- 
diced, disinterested, and every way 
qualified to afford important testi- 
mony on this question, to which he 
has devoted himself with unwearied 
and almost fatal assiduity ? But, if 
the Haitians are no longer industri- 
ous, perhaps, by some moral mys- 
tery, they may compensate for this 
in the quiet and harmless tenour of 
their lives, and be worthy of admi- 
ration as patterns of negative virtue. 
On this point wc learn, from the 
Notes on Haiti, that the men on the 
sabbath get very devoutly drunk, and 
then practice the amiable amusement 
of gallopping along the road at a 
furious rate, to the great danger of 
themselves and every one else ; that 
in Cayes and the adjoining districts, 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
gallons of liquor are consumed, not 
to mention the rum, which is a be- 
verage much in requisition through- 
out the island ; and that the few young 
females, living on plantations, sel- 
dom assist in any labour whatever, 
but live in a constant state of idle- 
ness and debauchery, to the vast de- 
light of the military police, who en- 
courage this ** freedom" to the ut- 
most of their ability. The ethical 
code of these sable patriots is worthy 
of them. One assured our author 
that an officer of rank was related to 
him : and how? — Hear the liberalized 
votary of love — C*est mon henufrh'o, 
parce que je vis avec sa soeur. The 
most gross and disgusting vices in 
Haiti, as every where else, spring 
from the fertile soil of indolence ; and 
brutal lust and beastly intemperance 
are the great characteristics of the 
heaven-inspired patriots, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. O'Connell, " burst 
their fetters, and cried — ‘ We will be 
free !' " O 'tis tkimilves that are 
free, sure ! just as the " Willy-force 
niggers,” of whom Mr. Bayley tells 
us, that " eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing form the main business of their 
existence." 

“ From their natural idleness, their un- 
conquerable unwillingness to do any thing 
they can avoid doing, they do not find the 
former of these so plentiful as they could 
desire. They, however, get enough to sa- 
tisfy nature, and with this they are con- 
tented. It is from this cause that we ob- 
serve them dwindling away from the stout, 
hale, and hearty appearance that com- 
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mmly characterises the slave, to tliat lean, 
,thin, miserable, and dejected condition 
which too often distinguishes the emanci- 
pated negro. 

“ The money, which tlicy earn with their 
three days labour, will not only purchase 
for them necessaries, but will aftbrd them 
the further gratification of getting drunk 
at an' early hour of the morning, and of 
lying deprived of their senses, and in the 
condition of a brute, sleeping in all the 
glories of their freedom, on the benches of 
that all polluting and polluted receptacle of 
disgusting perdition — a new rum shop ; or 
folded in their tattered coverings, which 
leave them in a state little short of nudity, 
reclining on the side of the public road, the 
objects of the pity and commiseration of 
every passing slave. 

** The mornings of their sabbaths are 
spent in tlie rum shops. They revel in 
drunkenness and sin, and before the hour 
-of devotion arrives, they are plunged, by 
the influence of a pernicious liquor, into a 
dark, dangerous, and disgusting insensibi- 
lity. 

“ The women, who have obtained their 
freedom, have not, generally, that miser- 
able, sickly, and emaciated exterior which 
characterises the men. Indeed, their case 
is the reverse. They maintain their good 
condition, and look as well, as hearty, and 
as stout, as when they drank syrup and 
cane juice in crop time on the estates wliere 
they were slaves. They wejur various ker- 
chiefs, gaudy gowns, many coloured sashes, 
and a profusion of ornaments i and decked 
thus, they enter the house of God, and 
kneel with as much apparent devotion in 
their demeanour, as there is real shameless- 
ness and impudence in their hearts. 

“ These women grow fat upon the bread 
'4jf prostitution, and draw their support and 
finery from the foulest sources of .shame, 
infamy, and guilt. Of course, while they are 
maintained by thc.se sources, they will not 
work, and their live.s arc lives of idlcnes.s. 
All this, while they are strong, lively, and 
unthinking, may be congenial to their feel- 
ings ; but when they are diseased, and tlieir 
constitution weakeifed by dissipation and 
excess— when years have rolled away, and 
they find themselves no longer young, then 
their sources of support fail, and the dread- 
ful curse of poverty falls hard on the afflic- 
tion of decrepit age. 

“ When reduced to this condition, many 
of these miserable beings seek to return to 
slavery ; and some of them have implored 
their ancient masters to receive them into 
servitude, and with it to the rights and pri- 
vileges they once enjoyed.'* 

Mr. Bayley then quotes a circum- 
stance related by Mr. Coleridge, which 
we think will not be out of place here : 
** A very fine, coloured woman in An- 
tigua," says Mr. C., " who had been 


manumitted from her youth, come to 
Captain Lyons, on whose estate she 
had formerly been a slave, antf en- 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
manumission, and receive her again 
as a slave. " Surely," Mr. Coleridge 
adds, she must have known the na- 
ture of that state, and of the contin- 
• gencies which she exposed herself 
by return in a: to it, at least as well as 
any gentleman of England." 

Sufficient has been quoted to 
shew that industry, temperance, fore- 
thought, and every quality essential 
to the present comfort and 
prospects of the negro, forsake him 
in his freedom. And this, because, 
as we have before contended, he has 
not passctl through those previous 
stages of moral improvement, with- 
out which, liberty has ever been and 
will ever be, instead of a boon, the 
heaviest curse that can befall a peo- 
ple. We have said nothing of tlie 
outrageous, the monstrous illustra- 
tions of this truth, which were la- 
mentably furnished during the Hai- 
tian revolution. Barbarities were 
then perpetrated, torrents of blood 
were shed, sufficient, one would 
imagine, to satisfy the most sangui- 
nary demagogue. Who can, with- 
out shuddering to his inmost soul, 
peruse the undisputed gitrncities of 
the " bold, bad" villains wlm suc- 
cessively deluged that defoted laiul 
with human gore ? And can the 
brawlers for Negro Emancipation in 
our Colonies be such inconceifable 
dolts as to suppose that a mob, set 
in motion by similar designs, will 
not take similar means for the achieve- 
ment of their object ? What ^but the 
Parisian society called the Amis dos 
Noirs, and others of the same de- 
scription, first inflamed the Haitian 
population to that series of unparal- 
leled cruelty and crime which has 
uncrowned and perhaps destroyed for 
ever the once fair Queen of tlie An- 
tilles ? The blasphemous quacks who 
call themselves the sole philanthro^ 
pists, &c. tell us that they are the 
selected instruments of Providence 
for the fulfilment of its merciful de- 
signs in favour of tlie negro slave. 
Why, if self-conceit and false piety 
had not totally blinded these bigotted 
self- worshippers, would they not re- 
gard the example of Haitian inde- 
pendence as one of those awful ad- 
monitions, which Providence some- 
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timei deigns to place before the eyes 
of' ihan to warn him in his future 
^ourSfe? There, the tremendous pe- 
riod of transition has been sue- 
tSfeeded by systematic, and, ,we verily 
believe, incurable evil ; and nothing 
meets the eye, on all sides, but the 
evidences of a once fertile land, now 
desolate; a once prosperous com- 
merce, now destroyed ; a once happy 
' population, now brutalized^ by the 
worst of all degradation — an unbri- 
dled indulgence of base desires. And 
what are the expectations to be 
foTtlie future ? Lamentable, 
indeed ! The very institutions which, 
in civilized countries, are the grknd 
bulwarks of {K>litical freedom and 
popular rights, are, in llaiiri, prosti- 
tuted to the most venal purposes. 
Look, for instance, at the farce of 
their elections; at one of which, the 
return of a candidate was secured by 
declaring him to hav^ twenty more 
votes than there were voters present ! 
This is no uncommon occurrence; 
so that if a popular candidate be in 
any way obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, they may employ this plan of 
unlimited proxy and return a minion 
of their own. Tlie government is, 
in fact, an absolute despotism, under 
the title of a ropulilic — for the powers 
of the president are equal to those of 
any swcrcigA, and his office held for 
life. Tluw these miserable savages, 
who arc said to have started into the 
light of freedom, &c. have, in 
rcalKy, sunk into a slavery, worse 
than any endured in the most oppres- 
sive periods of the French occupation, 
and, deluded by em[)ty forms, they 
hug their chains in drunken extasy, 
and call* themselves the Sons of Free- 
dom. We should, with* more justice, 
term them her illegitimate children, 
thus having no acknowledged claim to 
inheritance. But enough of this re- 
public, and its abuses : we will turn' 
to a more welcome subject of reflec- 
tion ; to a population industrious, 
contented, cheerful, and, what is more 
singula^ uncorrupted by the base or 
ignorant efforts of the Men of black 
renown." Who would prefer the 
spectacle of a .bloody struggle for 
misnamed rights, to the quiet and 
progressive preparation, by which the 
peaceful minded negro is advancing 
to a knowledge of his true interests, 
to a veneration for tkc laws of, God 
and mail ? 


We know the harrowing ac- 
counts with which the " gentle shep- 
herds^' of the sable fleece are for ever 
regafing the long, l9ng ears of gaping 
auditors. To believe these traffickers 
in tawdry sentiment, the negro is a 
being, doomed, to toil in tears and 
hopelessness, trembling under the 
► lash of the slave-driver, and, with 
the festering wounds of former inflic- 
tion, daily exposed to burning heat 
and fresh barbarity. In proof of 
this, they quote invariably the same 
set of exaggerated anecdotes, from a 
period when cruelties were, indeed, 
exercia»d, but which has long since 
passed away, and the remembrance 
of which lives only in the memory of 
these mischievous praters. We arc 
now about to quote Mr. Bayley's ac- 
count of the present state of the 
slaves in our colonics — qnd the lovers 
of the horrible-T-those who delight 
in lashes, gasb^, &c. — will be sur- 
prised, and, v^e doubt not, grieved, 
to find that the said slaves tfre the 
merriest set of fellows imaginable. 
Mr. Bayley's enumeration of negro 
miseries is as follows : 

“ In the first place, the slave has a 
comfortable furnished dwelling, for which 
he pays no rent, and no taxes. 

Secondly — The .slave is under no ap- 
prehension of being separated from his 
fatnily''-&fl)i1ios reside together, and are 
prohibited by law from being sold to dif- 
ferent masters ; and Mr. Barclay tells us 
that ‘ families are not only sold together, 
but, in general, they are allowed to choose 
a master for thcnisclves.’ And he shortly 
after adds, that ‘ purchases of negroes 
often cannot he effected in consequence of 
their dislike to go to the plantation they 
are wanted. for; and the removal of them 
is never attempted but with their own free 
consent and approbation.’ 

Thirdly — Slaves, i|i attacked by bodily 
illness and disease, experience no uneasi- 
ness, beyond that eau.sed by personal pain. 
They have the opinions of a skilful phy- 
sician, and the attendance of a careful 
nurse, and every medicine, cordial, or even 
luxury which the former may prescribe, 
the latter scrupulously administers. On 
their death-bed they are never troubled 
with the painful knowledge that they are 
leaving behind a starving wife, or helpless, 
children : they know that the same master, 
who has protected them, will protect their 
children. 

“ Fourthly — They are provided with 
clothing suited to the climate ; they have 
a regular allowance of provisions dealt out 
to them, and, in their reception of these. 
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bot of tlie cbitbini; especially^ they show 
an independence and a scrutiny that could 
hardly be expected in a slave. Scrupulous 
of obtaining tlieir full measure, and ex- 
tremely tenacious of partiality, they will 
refuse any thing that is either damaged 
or worse in textvre and appearance than 
that which is. dealt out to their fellow 
daves. ^ 

“ Fifthly — Their laboiu* is very mo- • 
derate and well proportioned to their 
powers, 'I'lioy have a proper time al- 
lotted for their mciUs, and they have 
twenty-four liours in the w'cek, besides 
the sabbath, to cultivate llicir land or 
cairy tlieir .slo(k to iiiaiket. 

“ Sixthly — They l)a\c the sabbath-day 
to themselves — may attend divine service, 
anti receive the hcnefit of iii'^truction, 
moral aiifl rcligitins. 

“ Seven tlily — TJiey Juive all a certain 
])Oition ol‘ gronml attached to their hiit^, 

V hicii, independent of the proxision it 
yields, geneially pioduces an /uerphis that 
sells to .idvantage. , 

“ ICiglitlily — They p^ay^ and do keep 
fowls, j)]gs, poultry, goats, and live-stock 
of cveiy description, with the exception 
of horses, vxliidi they are piohihited to 
keep, luit to whith prohibition they fre- 
<pieiifly pay no legard. 

'* Mnlhly- 'l'hey aie, for actual crimes, 
liable to piinisliincjils, which very fre- 
qncnlly do not exceed those which En- 
glishmen receive for petfy odbiu'cs. 

“ Maik('d atteiiiioH is paid by the co- 
lonists to the ))ropc» disliihntioii of labour 
with lelerence to the powers of the in- 
dividual. In the gangs of labouring ne- 
gioes, the strong aie alwa;^ separated from 
the weak: (Mch has a task yn'oportioned 
to his poweis, and what he must do he 
can do with ease. 

“ 'file slaves labour under the direction 
of a diivcr, wlio daies not i.fnkc any of 
them unless llierp h«‘ ically good cause for 
so doing. And if he vvc’ie detected iir the 
sliglitest injiisfire towards the negroes 
immediate ])nius]nnent and dismissal fiom 
oflice would follow. 

“ The sod of thf cane fields i^ soft and 
easily tinned, the fatigue of hoeing is also 
considerably less tlngi that of digging, and 
it might astonish s(jme of those, w ho ])icture 
to their minds the labour of field negroes 
as something superlatively dicadful, to see 
the gaiety that prevails among the gang 
while pursuing their daily oceiipatiori. 
They would not see (hem execute their 
work with the affecting resignation of bro- 
ken .spirits, vvitli tears of sorrow falling 
from their cheeks, oi the .sighs of affliction 
heaving fioni their bosoms — they would 
see llu’tn laughing and talking sometimes 
witli tlieir driver, and someiimes among 
tlieipsClves, passing their ready Jokes on 
the characters and ciistom.s of the hiickras; 
.and, while (hey gave vent to a thousand live- 
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ly and vigorous sallies, pursuing their woi>k 
in an easy and carelc.ss m.anner, that would 
remind the beholder coiusiderably of 
indulgence than oppression. 

** The second gang have a lighter oc- 
cupation than the first, and not being com- 
posed of strong negroes, have easy duties 
allotted to them, as weeding, stripping oft' 
drv leaves, gathering rubbish, S:c. 

' The minor chihiren compose the third 
gang, and for tlie little labour they per- 
fotJn, are not, it may he supposed, at tlieir 
tender age, of iimch service to the state. 
To keep them from habit^ of idleness, they 
arc, however, placed under the charge of 
an old woman, and set to wTCjHhe.^iiis-fc^ , 
of the proprietor, or gather green herbage 
for the goats .and jiigs. 

Tlio.se .are the tliree prineip.al working 
gangs; the other slfiv os are tr.ade.snien or 
iiftclifinics,* and these, wiili a few si^k in 
the hospital, and the aforementioned col- 
lection oJ‘ infant fatlings under the superin- 
tendence of the old dame in the nursery, 
complete the muster-roll of negioes on a 
sugar plant.itlon.'* 

\Vt‘ bog our rcatlors to bear in mind 
that the gent Ionian, to wdioseworkw'c 
are indebted for thiis information, la 
not a planter, nor in any way con- 
nected with colonial interests. 11 is 
only object is to rtunove prejudice, 
and to give a fuitliful picture of what. 
In; s(m\ which is surely as worthy 
of attention a.s wliat others have 
droomvd. 1 laving no pr(‘judico.s orpre- 
po.s.se.'^.sions on the subjiVd, he^comes 
for ward, animaterl .solely Ify the InvV 
of tiuth, ainl it is inrpo.s.sib]c for any 
one to pc'iu.se Ids vuhiftie, without 
giving him full credit for sincA'ity. 
Ilt^ oppoituidlies of ob.servalion have 
hecn gi't at ; these he Ira's enijrluved 
to the best advantage, without refer- 
ence to any oilier consideration than 
the r-eal advantage of the coloides 
and the truc*intereKts of lire slave ; 
hoth of which are insejiarahly united. 
Wc cannot do belter than give Mr. 
Baytey's own w'ord.s on this point : — 

“ I liavc oflen wished,” he .say.s, that <a 
.statement of lads were brought forward to 
undeceive I'diglishuicu on this subject; and 
I regret that the piesc'iit volume is tori sm.ill 
to allow of a full dcseiiption of cinaim- 
stanci's that might, m a great measure, tend 
to effect this. Not that I would .set myself 
up as a vindicator of slavery, (iod forlrid ! 

I have before staled my .self to be its ene- 
my ; but r should like to ptiint out, tliat 
.although it has gradually improved, and is 
gradually improving, though j^aganism is 
giving w^ay to leligion, tlie frown of di'*sa- 
tisfaction to the smile of content, and tlie 
foimer feeling of misery to a consciou.sncss 
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of comparative happiness; yet that time 
must be allowed for the completion of the 
great»work that is commenced, that a few 
more years must be suffered to roll away 
before the slave can be taught to know and 
estimate the true value of that gem, liberty. 
To give them emancipation at that future 
period, will be a justice and a charity; to 
give it them to day, will be adding fuel to 
a despoiling fire; will he pouring down 
destruction upon fair and fertile lands.” 

The truth is, that the idea of Li- 
berty to the mind of an uncultivated 
negro, is nothing more than the 
thfumjit Sif unrestrained indulgence, 
of a luxurious life, without labour or 
effort of any kind. To what such an 
idea leads we have seen in PTaiti. 
But when the religious instruction, 
now so happily diffusing iti^elf amohg 
the negro population in our colonics. 
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shall have taught them the true va- 
lue and meaning of that freedom of 
which they now form a most erro- 
neous estimate and conception, by 
a bloodless transition all may be 
effected w'hich the true friends of the 
slave desire and the seeming philan- 
thropists deprecate — namely, rational 
freedom and happiness for the negro, 
together with’ unimpaired prosperity 
for the colonist. 

We cannot refrain from giving a 
negro boy's opinion on this subject. 
It is contained in a parody on Haynes 
Bayly’a song of ''Td be a Butterfly," 
which, our author say.s, had not been 
four weeks in Oi enada, when he heard 
every black little fellow in the island 
singing the following : — 


** Me be a nigger boy, born in dc hovel, 

What plantain da shade from de him wha da shine ; 
Me learn to dig wid de spade and de shovel, 

Me learn to hoe up de cane in a line. 

Me drink my rum, in de calabash oval, 

Me neber sigh for dc brandy and wine ; 

Me be a nigger boy, born in de hovel, 

What plaintain da shade from de sun wlia da shine. 
Me be a nigger boy. 

When me live happy, wlia for me repine ? 


Me iiehcr run from my massa’s plantation. 

Wha for me run ? me no want for get lick ; 

, He gib me house, and me pay no taxation— 

I\)od when me ffunish, and nurse when me sick. 
Willy-force nigger,* he belly be empty, ^ 

Ho bab de fi r edom, dat no good fro me ; 

‘ My luassa goqd ican, lie gib me plenty, 

Me no lobe VVilly-force better dan he. 

Me he de nigger boy, 

Me happy fellow, den why me want free?” 


In conclusion, we have to express 
our hc5arty acknowledgments to the 
authors of both the ^works, which 
have given occasion to the foregoing 
remarks, and confidently recommend 
them to the perusal of our readers. 
By the way, in return for the many 
interesting facts narrated by the au- 
thor of ” Four Years ?'i the West In- 
dies," we would give him an admo- 
nitory assurance that he is neither a 
^ne writer, nor a humourous writer ; 
and, though we have reason enough 
in his book for supposing that he 
will differ from us on this point, yet 
as we have tolerable experience in 
such matters, he may depend on it 


we arc right. Wc will not quote in 
support of our opinion, but take leave 
of himself and of Mr. Mackenzie by 
thanking them for the convincing il- 
lustrations which they have furnished 
of the following text from Coleridge : 

** Unless we are infatuated by the mere 
sound of a word, we must acknowledge 
that the power of doing whatever a man 
^ leases, if unaccompanied by some moral 
stimulus which shall insure habitual indus- 
try and correct the profligate propensities 
of savage nature, is so far from being a step 
in advance, that it is rather a stride back- 
wards; instead of being a blessing, it is 
plainly a curse" 


* WiUy-Jorce niggers are those, who have served their apprenticeship during a certain 
period, and are now free. 
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BROUGHAM ON THE SLAVE QUESTION. 

The former part of this article had been sent to press when Mr. Brougham 
made his grand sjicech in the House of Commons. We must, therefore, 
trouble our readers with some observations on the learned gentleman’s dis- 
play against the Colonists. 


In the rorent ilebates on Colonial 
Slavery, Mr. Manning hinted " his 
regret that' Mr. Brougham had 
brought forward his motion, on the 
pvn of a dissolution of Parlianiehl, be- 
cause from the circumstances in which 
the House- was placed, it was not 
possible that any practical good could 
bp obtained by the discussion, and al- 
though it might have some tendency in 
influencing the niiprcaching Elections, 
he couhl not but think that it would 
have been more consonant with the 
object of Mr. Brougham, of effect- 
ing an amelioration in the moral im- 
iwovemenf of the Slaves, if it had been 
postponed till the meeting of another 
parliament. '' Mr. Manning also very 
.signilieantly reminded the House, that 
in the Session of 1826, Mr. Broug- 
ham had made a similar motion in 
tile Uouse, only a few days previous 
to the last dissoln/inu. 

What may have been Mr. Broug- 
ham's I cal object in bringing forward 
the motion, and in making tlie speech 
which he did, on the night in question, 
we shall not take the trouble to en- 
quire. Mr. iMamiing- has, to our 
minds, solved llie pioblem. Mr. 
Brougham's speech never had in 
view any improvement in the condi- 
tion of the negroes — any practical 
benefit to the slave poj)uJation — any 
fair or candid consideration of tiii? 
system of slavery, at the point at 
which it has now arrived — but was 
nothing more than an attempt to in- 
flame the public,* for the purpose 
of influencing the approaching elec- 
tions, by holding up to their gaze a 
completely false and distorted view 
of the subject. 

There are some men who are con- 
tent to bear the imputation of kna- 
very, rather than that of folly ; and 
there are somtf men whose talents are 
so universally acknowledged, that 
when they are guilty of the utmost 
apparent absurdity, it occasions no 
suspicion of a declension of their 
powers,of mind, but immediately en- 
genders a belief of some sinister pro- 
ject. Mr. Brougham professes to 


ghavf in view the early and the safe 
extinction of slavery ; but the mode 
which he adopts to obtain his ob- 
ject, is precisely the reverse of that 
which is calculated for the purpose. 

The first objection which must 
ifrike every practical man — li^'errTwnL 
sincerely desirous of removing the 
evil of slavery — is the total want 
throughout the whole sjiereh of any 
rccommem/ation of any one plan by 
which it may be safely effected. We 
are told that the Parliament is su- 
preme over the (’olouial Legislatures 
— that mail ran have no propel ty in 
man — that slavo-labr)ur tends to the 
diminution of human life — that crime 
is very prevalent among npgrocs — 
that Mr. Bridges was arruscil of flog- 
ging a slave severely in Jamaica, and 
was acquitted — that Mr. and Mis. 
Moss behaved cruelly to a negro in 
the Bahamas, and weie punished — 
that the people of Janniica have great 
objections to the missionaries, and 
imprison them, when they break the 
laws of the island — aiid'wlicj^ we 
heard all tliese statements w^jrked up# 
W'ith all the powers of which Mr. 
Brougham js the undispufe-d master, 
wo ask — and ask in vain, for thtve- 
niedy which Mr. Brougham has point- 
ed out. 

Any one indeed who reads this 
speech — and to how many thousands 
will it be sent, as containing ti most 
perfect and accurate delineation of 
slavery, as it at present exists — would 
be induced to suppose, that the state 
of the slaves was precisely what it 
was half a century ago, and more 
particularly, that since the resolu- 
tions of 1823, not the slightest pro- 
gress had been made by the Govern- 
ment in the adoption of measures in 
furtherance of those resolutions, nor 
one single step adopted by the colo- 
nial legislatures in conformity witli H 
their spirit. As a spirited denunci- 
ation of the abstract evils of slavery, 
we will afford to this speech our ap- 
plause ; but when we consider the 
splendid talents of the orator — how 
far superior his mind is to the weav- 
r 2 
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ing of sentences, and sounding dc- 
clanpatory periods, it is with disgust 
we examine an cifusion which pos- 
sesses no superior pretensions, and 
which, as an investigation of the 2ir(*- 
sent state of the slave question — a 
fair and sober consideration of the 
methods by which it is to be further- 
ed — a suggestion of modes cither of 
conciliating or safely annihilating the 
colonial privileges — is utterly worth- 
less. It is a tissue of empty decla- 
mation unworthy of the name of 
^J3roughj\Ub and of the House in 
which it was uttered. t 

A very rajiid examination of its 
leading points, will justify every 
word that we have used. Wc pass 
over his introduction, anfrl come at 
once to the first grand tojnc upon 
which he has dilated. He com- 
mences the argument of his speech 
by asserting the supreme power of 
Parliament to legislate for the colo- 
nies over the independent assemblies 
of the islands, and he wastes two 
mortal pages of [iiint, and wasted 
one good half-hour of time in utter- 
ing his opinion that it is a great, 
an unpardonable delusion, to fancy 
that there ever has existed a doubt of 
the right of Parliament to give the 
colonics laws." 

Waiving every 'discussion as to 
this light, and assuming that Parli.a- 
ment does possess it, w^e ask, in what 
passage of his speech docs Mr. 
Brougham point out tlud horrible 
necessity wliicb calls upon I’arlia- 
inciit to enfotre it? When a similar 
argument was formerly urged, Mr. 
Canning used these nicrnoi able words: 
” I will only now say, that no feel- 
ing of wounded pride, no motive 
of questionable ex)K'dienc y, nothing 
short of real and denioustrable nece.N- 
sity, shall induce me lo move the 
awful question of the transcendental 
power of Pa» Lament over rveiy de- 
pendency of the British Crown. That 
transcendental power is an arvaiivm 
of eijripire which ought to be kept back 
within the penetralia of the ronstitu- 
tion. It exists, but it should be ruled. 
It should not be jmoducedupon trifling 
occasions, or means of jiunishing 
petty refrac tinners, and temporary 
misconduct. It should Le brought 
forward only in the utmost extremity 
of the state, where other remedies 
have failed to slay the raging of some 
moral or political pcatilence." Mr. 


Brougham did not attempt to make 
out such a case as any one of these 
emergencies mentioned by Mr. Can- 
ning, hccause he knew that he must have 
failed. But he mooted the question, 
and asserted the right without there 
having arisen any occasion for such 
trumpery declamation ; and, after all, 
sat down without declaring wdiat were 
the means by which be proposed that 
Parliament should exercise it, if call- 
ed on. 

'I'lio next passage of his speech is 
equally ii relevant to the present state 
of the Colonial Question* Mr. 
Brougham, jiroh jmclor ! Tor the 
thousahdth time reiterates the argu- 
ment " that man cannot be the pro- 
perty of man." When such argu- 
ments were made use of in Mr. Can- 
ning’s presence, these arc the words 
in w'hieh that great statesman repro- 
bated their unphilosophical — unlegis- 
lative — unpracticable hearing; ''If 
there bo those," said this accom- 
plished orator, " who tliink that this 
important question, involving, as it 
confessedly does, the lives, the in- 
terests, and the propcily of our fel- 
low-subjects, is to he detei mined on 
the abstract proposition — 'That man 
cannot he made the property of man,’ 
— 1 take the liberty of relegating them 
to the schools ; and of tidlimj them 
that they do nut deal with this grave 
ami romplicated malh r as members of 
the British Ptirliament, or as members 
of a society constituted, like that in 
which we live, of long-established in- 
terests, of conflicting claims to pro- 
tection, of modifications and involu- 
tions of property not to he changed 
ariil simplilicd by a sudden effort, and 
of usages which, however undesirable, 
if the question were as to their new 
institution. Aim too i^VErriRATELY 

UOOTEU TO UE DESTllOVED AT A 

SINGLE IlL^w^ I must tell them, sir, 
that the practical adoption of their 
speculative notions w’ould expose our 
West India jiosscssions to ravage and 
desolation, which, I think, those ho- 
nourable gcntltmeu themselves would 
he as little satisfied to behold, as 1 
hope they are prcpa/cd wdlfully to 
produce them." 

Let us, before wc proceed to enforce 
further the absurdity of attemiding to 
argue this great question upon such 
mischievous speculatixe absurdities, 
remind the reader of the '’resolutions 
of 1823 — resolutions to which Mr. 
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Brougham was a party, but wliich 
resolutions he and his associates are 
now desirous to supersede or to mis- 
represent. The Parliament declared 
in 1823, that they were anxious 
for the "'admission of the negroes 
into the participation of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty's subjects, at the 
earliest period, that should he compa- 
tible with the interests of private pro- 
perty.” What was the intent of the 
legislature in adoj)tirig these words, 
but expressly to recognize the right 
of the Miiaster to a property in his 
negro, and to provide that no eman- 
cipation should take place without a 
compensation for the loss which the 
planters’ interests might sustain? 

() but, says Mr. Brougham, talk 
not to me of such monstrous preten- 
sions being decreed by Acts of Par- 
hamenl and recognized by tre.ities — 
mnn is not and cannot be the jiro- 
peity of man.” If Mr. Brougham 
l)e sincere in this opinion, "" if, as a 
lawyer, he demurs to the declaration 
of the liglit,” let him come foiward 
honestly, and carry out the jirincijile 
to the same length which is advo- 
cated by Mr. Otway Cave. This 
latter gentleman likewise contends 
for the native, inherent, indefeasible 
1 ights of man, but his is no vague 
declamation on the subject, because 
he honestly exhorts the negroes to 
revolt. He sees the "* ravage and 
desolation” pointed out by Mr. C.an- 
mng as the infallible conscrjucnces of 
carrying such a principle into etfect 
— he is aware of the horrible catas- 
trophes incident to a negro and a ser- 
vile w^ar — he contemplates with a 
fixed eye the entire loss of a commerce 
equal to the revenue of empires ; but, 
emulating the fcspectable Robe- 
spierre in his language, he cries 
out, Let the Colonies perish soon- 
er than this principle!” If Mr. 
Brougham be correct, there is no oc- 
casion for Parliament to interfere at 
all in the matter. If " man be not 
the property of man,” then are all 
the negro codes worse than blank 
paper, and every negro throughout 
the Antilles is at this moment free. 
But Mr. Brougham is not disposed 
to look at this question quite so ab- 
stractedly, for he wdll tell you that 
EXPEDIENCY prevents the declaration 
of the right, or encouragement given 
to the slaves to act upon it. "riiis is 


a point, therefore, where we meet him 
again, and convict him of an unstates- 
manlike discussion, in mooting prin- 
ciples upon wdiich he cannot, dare not 
act, and endeavouring to make a 
question rest upon an abstract doc- 
trine which he never can apply to 
^ pra. ^ice. 

We think that we have now shown 
that a portion amounting to ten jiages 
of the printed speech are totally irre- 
levant to the subject as it now rests, 
and consists of the idle adduction of 
theories, which few will dir^ute^bu^ 
hone, e\cej)tiiig always Mr. Otway 
Cave, may wish put into practice. H is 
next statements arc arguments against 
the evils of slavery, and he endeavours 
to prove its horrors from two facts : 
an alleged decrease in the slave po- 
pulation; and another, a great pro- 
1 ) 01 1 ion of crime among the negroes 
— subjects to which we shall advert 
ill another jiart of this article — ob- 
serving now, en passant, that, assu- 
ming these evils to exist, it is still 
Mr. Brougham’s boimden duty to 
point out the ine^ns by which they 
are to be remedied. 

It is, however, quite impossible to 
pass by one prominent feature in 
this part of the case, and one which 
IS common to every Anti-Slavery 
debater we ever encountwed. They 
assume as the foundatioi^ of* theii; 
argument, that the slaves are ill- 
treated ; and if any piyvale indi- 
vidual, if any public functionary, if 
any casual visitor — whatever be his 
motives, or his character, or his op- 
portunities — dares to utter a word 
expressive of a contrary opinion, 
better were it for that man ihat he 
had a millstoitf " tied round his neck, 
and thrown into the sea,” than to 
have thus provoked the wrath of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. They, not 
being resident in the islands, arro- 
gate to themselves the privilege of 
deciding upon the reports of eye- 
witnesses : they stigmatize as a liar 
every one who utters a word ii>thcir 
favour, and persecute him with a 
rage and indecency, of which Major . 
Moody and Mr. Mackenzie are two # 
recent examples. 

Mr. Brougham is equally absurd. 
The Protector of Slaves in Berbicc 
has had the audacity to give this 
unsolicited testimony. ** 1 cannot 
refrain from remarking on the con- 
tented appearance of the negroes j 
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and from the opportunities of judg- 
ing, 'ivhich \ have, I think they have 
every reason to be so." Here is 
plain, straight-forward testimony 
given by an eye-witness, and surely 
it is inconsistent with common sense 
to allow such testimony to be over- 
turned by the sarcasm of a lawyer 
who lives three thousand miles from 
the spot. But it is very remarkable 
that wherever we have the accounts 
of the voyage and examinations of 
disinterested visitors of all parties, 
ihei* opinions all tend to the same 
effect. Coleridge’s emphatic words 
are too well known to be requoted, 
but the following words, taken from 
Mr. Owen of Lanark, wiH bear re- 
petition : — 

** I was, after this visit [to Jacrael, 
St Domingo], anxious to set the state of 
slavery in Jamaica, which I liad an op- 
portunity of witnessing two days after- 
wards at Kingston, the packet having to 
land a mail there. And after conversing 
with several of the domestic slaves, and 
seeing the proceedings of a large number 
in the market-place two hours, and 
meeting great numbers coining from the 
mountains and other parts of the country, 
as I was going to the admiral’s and bi- 
shop’s residences, some distance in the in- 
terior, [where Mr. Owen spent several 
days,] 1 have no hesitation in saying most 
distinctly, that their condition, with the 
exception of the term slavery, is, in most 
respects, better than that of our working 
classes : anck that a very large portion of 
our operatives and labourers would most 
willingly exchange situations with them.” 

The next argument, if it can* be 
called one, consists of a recapitula- 
tion of Admiral Rodney’s and Ad- 
miral Evans’s evidence on the slave 
trade. Its peculiar bearing upon 
the present stale of slavery is not 
very clear to our understanding, nor 
can we consider it at all relevant to 
the subject. Their testimony, no 
doubt, was correct as far as they 
had opportunities of judging, and 
can only be disputed when over- 
borne by a contradictory authority 
of equally respectable origin. 

One of the most scandalous parts 
of Mr. Brougham’s speech — one 
which deserved the immediate repro- 
bation of every member of the House 
— ^for its unfairness now comes under 
our notice. He wishes to prove 
that particular instances of ill treat- 
ment of slaves do really exist, and 
cites the following case ; — 
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“ A certain Reverend Thomas Wilson 
Brydges was charged with an offence of the 
deepest die. A slave girl had been ordered 
to dress a turkey for dinner, and the order 
having been disobeyed, he struck her a vio- 
lent b]ow,wliich caused her nose and mouth 
to flow with blood, applying to her at the 
i^me time an oath, and a peculiarly coarse 
epithet, highly unbecoming in a clergyman, 
and indeed in any man, as it is the name 
most offensive to all womankind. He then 
commanded two men to cut bamboo rods, 
and point them for her punishment She 
was stripped of every article of dress, and 
flogged till the back part of her, from the 
shoulders to the calves of the legs, was one 
mass of lacerated flesh. She made her es- 
cape, and V ent to a magistrate. The matter 
was brought helbic what is called a council 
of protection, where by a majority of four- 
teen to four it was resolved that no further 
proceedings should take place. The Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies, however, 
thought otherwise, and in a dispatch, with 
no part of which have I any fault to find, 
directed the evidence to he laid before the 
attorney-general. 1 undersUmd that the 
reverend gentleman has not been put on 
his trial. I hope I may have been niisin- 
forincd : I shall rejoice to find it so. I shall 
also be glad to find that there is no ground 
for the charge; although the man’s ser- 
vants, when examined, all admitted the se- 
verity of the flogging ; and himself allowed 
he had seen it, though he allygod he wa^ 
not near, but could not deny he liad heuid 
the screams of the viclim. This Reverend 
Brydges I happen to know by l)is othcr 
w'orks, by those labours of slander whicli 
have ^versified the life of this minister of 
peace and truth.” 

In order to make the flagrant in- 
justice of this accusation still more 
apparent to the reader, it is neces- 
sary to enter a little more deeply in- 
to explanation. Mr. Brougham, with 
consummate art and legal subtilty, 
from the fact of the Secretary for the 
Colonies having directed another in- 
quiry into the proceedings, infers his 
opinion that Sir George Murray be- 
lieved in the guilt of Mr. Brydges. 
From Sir George Murray’s letter no 
such inference can be drawn, but it 
will be highly useful, by way of 
illustrating the control which the 
Anti-Slaveiy Society exercise over 
Sir George Murray's mind, to state 
how the circumstances came before 
him. It was through the medium 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. A Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, their Secretary, up- 
on the information of an anonymous 
correspondent, transmitted to Sir 
George Murray the statement of the 
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case ; and although fourteen to four 
of the magistrates who made the 
enquiry, were satisfied that the com- 
plaint was one which need not be 
further examined. Sir George Murray 
chooses to neglect the primd facie 
evidence of Mr. Brydges's innocence ; 
and on the anonymous authority of 
a correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, to insult the magistrates of 
Jamaicaby directing a further enquiry 
into the affair. Sir George Murray's 
conduct is to us inexplicable, unless 
he intended in his acceptance of his 
situation, purposely to irritate the 
colonial authorities. Mr. Brougham, 
however, in arguing upon this case, 
as if it were a proven one, is tlag- 
rantly unjust. He himself acknow- 
ledges that he may been misinformed, 
and with this conviction how dare he, 
as a candid arguer, mention a case as 
conclusive against West India Society, 
which may turn out as pure a fiction 
as the memorable letter of the ** eye- 
witness" in the Morning Chronicle ? 

Equally insulting — equally false, 
is Mr. Brougham's next assertion. 
He alleges that Mr. Brydges libelled 
Mr. Wilbcrforce (which is untrue,) 
and asserts " that he had so far suc- 
ceeded, whether by the treatment 
of his slaves, or the defamation of 
Mr. Wilbcrforce, in recommending 
hinwelf to his fellow-citizens in 
Jamaica, that a great majority of 
the protecting council forbade his 
conduct being inquired into." What, 
Mr. Brougham, after you yourself 
have acknowledged that the whole 
charge may be a fabrication, have 
you the conscience to assume that 
the magistrates ofJamaica could have 
no motives for abandoning the in- 
quiry, but sympathy with cruelty 
and slander? — A more impudent 
attack was never made. 

We have next the story of certain 
outrages alleged to be perpetrated on 
certain missionary preachers. The 
first was an attack on a Methodist 
chapel, but Mr. Brougham's objec- 
tion to the administration of justice 
in the West Indies is at once remov- 
ed, by the pithy remark of Sir George 
Murray in reply, that the magistrates 
who connived at the rioters have 
been dismissed ! ! ! If therefore there 
has been sin, there has been punish- 
ment, and as far as this case is con- 
cerned all pretence for interference .is 
at oii«c removed. The other cases 


are equally misrepresented certain 
missionary preachers offended agfiinst 
the laws of the island, and for their 
offences they were imprisoned. It 
matters not whether the laws were 
just and tolerant, or the reverse. 
They erred, and were punished, and 
the pathetic display of their surterings 
is nothing more than usually pro- 
ceeds from missionaries when they 
can get up anything of a persecution 
against them. Their forte lies in the 
martyr line. 

Next comes the exhaust-jd ca^e of 
the Mosses, which .we have argued 
so thoroughly in the last number, 
knowing that it would cut a princi- 
pal figure in any speech on the sub- 
ject. thaf we cannot afford ^ word 
ppon It now ; and with this jMe case 
and the usual rhodomontade heaped 
up, on such occasions, the statement 
against the West Indians concludes. 
The orator gives a lash against the 
foreign slave-trade, and concludes 
with the following peroration. 

** Sir, I have done. 1 trust that at length 
the time is ooinc when Parliament will no 
longer bear to be told that slave-owners aie 
file best lawgiveis on slavery; no longer 
allow an appeal from the British public to 
such eoininunilies as those in which the 
Bmifiis and the firimsdalls arc persecuted 
to death for teaching the Gj)^pcl to the Ne- 
groes; and the Mosses holden in affection- 
ate respect for torture and hiurder : fio 
longer suffer our voice to roll across the At- 
lantic in empty w'arnings, alid fruitless or- 
ders. Tell me not of rights — talk #iut of 
the property of the planter in his slaves. I 
deny the right — I acknowledge not the 
property. The principles, file feelings of 
our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the umlerstand- 
ing or to ihehgart, the sentence is the same 
that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanclioii such a claim! There is a 
law above all the enactments of human 
codes — the same tluoughout the world, the 
same in all limes — such as it was before the 
daring genius of Coliuiibus pierced the night 
of ages, and opened to one world the sources 
of power, wealth, and knowledge ; to ano- 
ther, all unutterable woes ; — suck it is at 
this day : it is the law written by the fin- 
ger of God on the heart of man ; and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, they shall reject with indig- 
nation the wild and guilty phantasy, that 
man can hold property in man I In vain 
you appeal to treaties, to covenants between 
nations. The covenants of the Almighty, 
whether the old covenant or the new, de- 
nounce such unholy pretensions. To those 
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laws did they of old refer, w'ho maintained 
the A^ican trade. Such treaties did they 
cite, and not untruly ; for by one shameful 
compact you bartered the glories of Illen- 
heim for the traffic in blood. Yet, in despite 
of law and of treaty, that infernal liafficis 
now destroyed, and its votaries pul to death 
like othei pirates. How came this change to 
pass? Not assuredly by Parluuneut leading 
the way ; but the country at length awoke ; 
the itidignation of the people was kindled; 
it descended in thniulor, and smote the 
traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the 
winds. Now then let the planters beware 
— let their^ssemblies beware — let the go- 
vernnient at home beware — let the Parlia- 
ment bewaie ! The same country is once 
more awake — aw^ake to the condition of 
Negio slaveiy ; the same indignation kin- 
dles in the bosom of the same p<,H>ple ; the 
same clo^ is gathering that annihilated the 
shivc-tralm ; and, if it shall des< end again, 
they, on whom its crasli may fall, will not 
he destroyed before 1 have wai ned them ; 
but 1 pray that their destruction may turn 
away from us the move tenable judgments 
of God ! 

“ I move you, ‘ that this House do lo- 
‘ solve, at the eai Most practicable period of 
‘ the next session, to take into its serious 
‘ corisideiation the state of the slaves in the 
‘ eolonies of Gloat Ihitiiin, in older to the 
‘ mitigation and final abolition of their sla- 
‘ very, tind more especially in order to the 
* aniendinerit of the administration of jus- 
‘ lice within the same.’ ” 

Wc have iicw given a fair represon- 
tetion of t]ie whole of this ctdohraled 
speech, wdiieh is printed sepa- 
rately in tlv:- form of Ji jiamphlet, 
and ijS to be widely circulat'd, as con- 
taining the best information as to 
the present state of slavery. 

Kvery one^must perceive, that as 
a speech it is a mere rhetorical exer- 
cise — as the practical speech of a 
practical statesman, utterly worth- 
less. There are principles advanced, 
that arc not likely to be disputed — 
theories overturned, which have ne- 
ver been supported, and every subject 
relating to slavery is incidentally dis- 
cussed, except tlie only one at all 
really important, how best to escape 
from the evil of slavery. ^ 

In a great national question of 
this kind, we arc only doing an ac- 
ceptable duty to the public, when 
wc expose the shallow declamation 
of such pseudo-statesmen, as Mr. 
Brougham, and compare them with 
the sober views of practical men. 
After some vapouring from a Mr. 
Edward rrotheroe, Mr. Keith Doug- 
las addicssed the House, and his 
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views are so sound — so practical — so 
immediately pertinent to the present 
state of the question, that we shall 
insert his speech entire. Mr. Doug- 
las has done that, which Mr. Broug- 
ham, with all his solemn appeals — 
his pathetic adjurations, has failed to 
^do ; he, although a West Indian, has 
]iointcd out cleat ly and distinctly, 
the remedies for the evils of slavery, 
and the mode of fairly escaping from 
them. 

“ No person is more sensible than I am 
of the great talents, and power of address 
of niy learned friend, hut 1 must take the 
liberty of observing, that I think he has 
hoiiowTd I'Mgely on the knowledge of his 
own powcis in biinging a question of the 
magnifnde of the piesenf, allecting a state 
of society in another hemisphere, glider the 
decision of this House on the last day of its 
meeting duiing the present Parliament, 
wlien the small attendance of its members 
sliews how little calculated it is for the use- 
ful purposes of deliberation. I will not 
discuss with him the abstract question whe- 
llier man may be the propcity of man, for 
Ihis House has already adopted a lesuhdton 
to ameliorate the state of society lu our IVesi 
fudm colonies. Neither I, nor any other 
pel son, can justify the ease of Mr. Moss — 
but would join with him in holding it up 
to the repiobation of the' world. Neither 
would I defend the case of Mr. Brydges, if 
il be as he Itas represented i/, but of which 
fact J urn ifrtioranf. Nor is the present state 
of society in our colonies to he asc'ei kii^ied 
by lepiescntations of the slave-trade, or of 
Guineanien, pievions to the abolition ef- 
fected byu.s. My honourable and learned 
friend t/iUes all these v/atteis together to 
serve the purposes of the impression he de- 
sires to create y hut he avoids entirety grap- 
pling until the only queshon that is now 
fairly at issue. My honourable and learn- 
ed friend presented a petition the other 
night on the subject of slavery, which he 
then proposed to make the ground of his 
present motion. The petition reminds the 
House that on the 15th of May, 1823, Par- 
liament recognised the evil of slavery, and 
the necessity of putting an end to it ; that 
seven years have since elapsed without any 
measures adequate to the carrying of the 
tihject into effect having been adopted by 
the colonial assemblies. Now as this is a 
charge wliicli ought fairly to he met, and 
which I conceive is cajiable of refutation, 1 
will state to the House shortly, but I trust 
distinctly, the nature of the allegations, 
and my reasons for believing that they are 
incorrect. 

Mr. Keith Douglas then quoted 
from a publication entitled ‘'An Ab- 
stract of the British West India Sta- 
tutes for the Protection and Govern- 
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mcnt of Slaves/^ the heads of a variety 
of enactments which have been adopt- 
ed since the year 1823, by almost ail 
the British West India Colonies, for 
improving the conditions relating to 
the negroes. Their general result is, 
that almost all the measures recom- 
mended in Mr. Canning’s speech in 
1823 have been adopted in almost all 
the islands, with the exception of 
that which is usually called tlie com- 
jmlsory man amission clause. How 
Mr. Brougham, with this document 
before him, and within his know- 
ledge, carefully compiled as it is 
from Parliamentary l^apeis, could 
vcfitiltc to make the astounding as- 
sertion, that seven years had elaj)sed 
without tlie AVest India colonists 
having done any thing, would sur- 
piise ii.*., if wc wore not well ac- 
(juainted with his usual piactice. 
Ills speech was not designed for the 
llouno, but for the public, according- 
ly it has been published as a separate 
pamphlet; while the spirited replies 
— eipialjy sound in argument and 
correct in facts — of Mr, Douglas, 
Mr. Manning, and Mr. AVilmot llor- 
ton, arc sulTercd to pass by unno- 
ticed. 

We have said in another place that 
wc should again revert to the sub- 
ject of the ilecrease of the negro po- 
pulation, which Mr, Brougham has 
so unfairly treated, and wc shall do 
so in the words of Mr. Douglas, 
premihing only, that when the Anti- 
Slaveiy wi iters insist upon this topic, 
they arc caieful to omit all notice of 
the fact, that a necessary diminution 
takes place on account of the num- 
ber of voluntary manumissions which 
annually take place. Mr. Douglas 
thus proceeds onjthis topic. 

“ I hold in my hand a statement I have 
extracted from Returns laid on the Table 
of the House for five years, and generally 
ending in 1820 ; by which it appears, that 
7,040 persons have been manumitted, not 
including Tobago, duiing that time, or 
that there have been about 1,500 manu- 
missions annually. The ratio, I have the 
best reasons for believing, is on the in- 
crease ; and I have to-night moved for ad- 
ditional returns to the latest period, which 
will, I believe, establish this expectation. 
During the last twenty-five years, in Ja- 
maica, the number of free black and co- 
loured persons has increased firom 20,000 
to 40,000, principally by means of inann- 
niissioii. 

“ My honourable and learned friend has 


said much of the dimintsliing population 
in many of the colonies ; but he s.^ys he 
excepts Rarbadocs from his calculation. 
Now, I complain of this being a most un- 
fair way for a person so minutely acquaint- 
ed with the bearings of such a question to 
deal with it. He knows that Barbadoes 
is oiiv oldest established colony ; and that 
» the ^’’'cole population arc of oldest growth 
theif, and that that population is increased 
and iiH reusing, greatly to the inconve- 
nience of its inhabitants in that colony. 
Jn the instances to which he refers, he 
speaks of colonics wliere there is still a 
large portion of Africans remairnng, im- 
ported pi ev ions to the abolition of the 
slave-trade ; and where there is, conse- 
quently, a nineh larger proportion of males 
to lemales than ought to exi'-t in a more 
setticil stalij of society. But in hiicli co- 
lonies, as the old poo])le die ofl^and the 
young grow up, there is no doubt that the 
inciease of imnihers which appears in Bar- 
hadoes, will extend to our other colonies. 
In ie-.pect of the diminution of the number 
of slaves, it is also to he obserxed, that 
iiianuiulssions arc aceoiinled deaths, for 
they are meiely retuin||i as a diminution 
of the slave population ; so tliat reasoning 
on this subject is often founded on very 
wiong grounds. 

Mr. Douglas then made some very 
strong, and deserved remarks on the 
presumptuous arrogance of the Anti- 
Slaveiy Society, who assume — that 
no man, however respectable, be he 
of what calling he may, be liis ex^- 
perience and knowledge wlfat it may, 
is deserving of any credence if his 
testimony #r oi)inions do not accord 
with those of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety." 

We have here given but a very 
imperfect notion of the whole of 
Mr. Douglas’s speech, whi«h con- 
tains a perfectly fair and dispassion- 
ate view of the present case of the 
West India Question, at the point 
to whicli it has now arpived. The 
Anti-Slavery party, and Mr. Broug- 
ham in particular, wish to insinuate 
that they, and they only, are favour- 
able to the mitigation, and the final 
extinction of slavery — with thfi most 
shameless audacity their pamphlets 
and their speeches, all tend to this 
great object ; to obscure, to conceal, 
to mystify the fact, that the Govern- 
ment has taken the business upon it- 
self — that the colonial legislatures 
are unceasingly occupied in devising 
measures for the amelioration of the 
negroes — and that the greatest and 
most important improvements arc 
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under their care and supcrintcndance 
daily* and silently taking place. Mr. 
Canning, in that beautiful speech 
which prefaced the introduction of 
the order in council, thus distinctly 
j»ointed out the only safe course that 
could be pursued in this great ques- 
tion. 

** If the condition of the slave is 

TO DE IMPROVED, THAT IMPROVEMENT 
MUST DB INTRODUCED THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF HIS MASTER. The masters 
are instruments through whom, and by 
whom, yo** must act upon the slave popu- 
lation ; and if hy any proceedings of ours 
we shall unhappily place between the slave 
and his master a barrier of insurmount- 
able hostility, we shall at once put an end 
to the best chance of emancipation, or even 
of amendment. Instead of diffusing gra- 
dually over those dark regions a pure and 
salutary light, wc may at once kindle a 
Aame only to be quenched in blood.” — 
Air. Canning, ICM March, 1824. 

And singular enough, Mr. llrougham 
himself on«e advocated the very same 
doctrine, which%e now so strenu- 
ously wishes to overthrow. Mr. 
Douglas very pertinently quoted from 
the " Colonial Policy'^ his sentiments 
upon the impossibility and the im- 
practicability of the mother country 
legislating for the colonies. 

“ Any Padiament, Council, or Senate, 
which should begin such a work, would find 
if. necessary to give up legislating for the 
mother-country, in order partly to mar, and 
partly to neglect the legislation of the colo- 
nies. Let this branch of tin hnpcrial Ad- 
miniAration then be left to the care of those 
who are themselves the most immediately 
interested in the good order and govern- 
ment of those different provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstances (of those 
things which cannot be written down in 
reports, nor told by witiieis) is more full 
and practical.” 

Wc cannot too often repeat the 
assertion that Mr. Brougham could 
not have made the speech he did, had 
he not relied in the ignorance of his 
readers, and their perfect readiness 
to receive as gospel truth any fallacy 
whiclf* he might wish to palm upon 
them. We shall make no apologies, 
therefore, for the length of our quo- 
tation, as our object now is, not to 
show how finely wc can write, but 
to give a plain and intelligible ac- 
count of the question as it now 
stands; and, for this purpose, we 
shall avail ourselves of the history of 
it from the year 1823 , given by Mr. 
Wilmot Horton : 


** It will be in the recollection of the 
House, and particularly in that of the 
Right Honourable Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that, at the time 
of those memorable resolutions of 1823, 
Mr. Buxton moved a resolution, which I 
will take the liberty of reading to the 
House — it declared : — • 

• “‘That the state of slavery is repug- 
nant to the prini iplcs of the British Con- 
stitution, and of the Christian religion ; 
and that it ought to be gradually abolished 
throughout the British Colonies, with as 
much expedition as may be found con- 
sistent with a due regard to the well- 
being of the parties concerned.’ 

“ I need not point out to the House, that 
in this resolution there is not one word con- 
cerning the interests of the planters as. 
proprietors of slaves. plainly told the 
House and the country, that slavery was 
inconsistent with Christianity, which was 
enough to justify the House (at least that 
portion of it which concurred in the prin- 
ciples of this resolution,) in proceeding at 
once to the abolition of it, without regard 
to anything but to the satisfaction of an- 
imperative Christian duty. What occur- 
red on that occasion ? Mr. Canning moved 
counter-resolutions, which, after declaring 
that it Has expedient to adopt decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves, and to prej)are them for a 
participation in those civil rights and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the other classes of 
liis Majesty's subjects, went on to say: — 

“ ‘ That this House is anxious for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, at the ear- 
liest period that shall be compatible with 
the Avell-being of the slaves themselves, 
with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property.’ 

“ Mr, Buxton withdrew his own resolu- 
tion, and the House assented unanimously 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning. Now 
observe what has been the constant doc- 
trine of the Anti-Slavery Society with 
respect to those resolutions — what has 
been the doctrine of the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman himself who has this 
night addressed the House? what has 
been the doctrine of Mr. Buxton? We 
could safely agree, say these Gentlemen, 
to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, inas- 
nipch as wc hold that there can be no fair 
or equitable property of man in man. 
Therefore, notwithstanding that we assent- 
ed to the resolutions of Mr. Canning, we 
are not bound by that part of them. The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman has 
proposed that questions should be put 
by constituents to the candidates at the 
ensuing election. T hope that they them- 
selves will be interrogated on this sub- 
ject. If so, will they say, ‘It is true, 
we solemnly declared that we would main- 
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tain the equitable interests of private 
property ; but, as we contend that there 
can be no equitable property of man in 
man, we have no disposition to maintain 
the interests of the planters?’ Let them 
put that constructiin\ ; but I contend that, 
whether we were right or wrong to re- 
cognise the interests of private property, 
those interests were recognised in the 
resolutions of 1823; and 1 perceive in all 
the measures of Government since that 
period, a distinct recognition and admis- 
sion of that principle. The Hononrable 
Gentleman, the Member for Norwich, in 
protesting against that principle, has pro- 
tested against the sale of slaves. But the 
principle of the sale of slaves is involved 
in the very measure of compulsory manu- 
mission, which was introduced by Mr. 
Canning on the suggestion of the identical 
parties who now maintain the doctrine of 
the inequitable nature of slave property. 
1 have heard them state themselves, that 
the mode in which emancipation was to 
be carried into effect under the imident of 
compulsory manumission, was, by giving 
to tlie planter such a price for the self-ma- 
numitting slave, as would enable him to 
purchase another slave for the purpose of 
carrying on his cultivation. How, then^ I 
would enquire y is compulsory manumission 
to be carried into effecty unless coupled with 
the incident of the. sale of slaves? If the 
planter cannot purchase a slave in substi- 
tution for the manumitted slave, he will 
be exposed to immediate ruin from the 
necessary cessation of the cultivation of 
his property. Let it not be supposed thiit 

1 am arguing, in any degree, against the 
principle of compulsory manumission. I 
agree with the Honourable Member for 
Norwich, that if we merely depended up- 
on voluntary manumission at the rate of 

2 per cent, per annum, the period which 
must elapse before the object of the reso- 
lutions of 1823 could be accomplished, 
would be incalculably retarded. The prac- 
tical question, however is, what has been 
done ? and what are we to do ? 

After some fliscussion upon the 
subject of the compulsory manu- 
mission, Mr. Wilrnot Horton put to 
Mr. Brougham and his coadjutors 
that plain question, which they take 
specific care never to answer : 

If they are dissatisfied with the pre^ 
sent course pursued by the Governvmnt 
for the abolition of slavery, what plan 
do they propose to substitute ? 

If^hey arrogate to themselves the 
praise of philanthropists, or of le- 
gislators, let them not stop short 
with vague declamations upon the 
natural right of man, the laws of God, 
and instances of isolated oppression, 
but let them come forward with dis- 


tinct and tangible propositions calcu- 
lated to relieve the evil. • 

If the slaves are not legally slaves, 
let them bring forward this proposi- 
tion, as a fact, before the House of 
Commons. 

If the Colonial Legislatures are ob- 
I stacles in the way of improvement, let 
them bring forward a motion for 
their abolition. 

We challenge them to do this, and 
until they have done it, we may dis- 
miss them with the opprobrious and 
deserved appellation of empt^ quacks 
and political impostors, who are sa- 
tisfied with indulging in fiery appeals 
to the passions of the public, but are 
unable o^ unwilling to detail, or to 
enter into a sober investigation of 
the means of encountering the im- 
mense difficulties which obstri^t the 
path of freedom to the slave. 

What those difficulties arc, are but 
faintly shadowed forth in a part of 
Mr. Wihnot Horton's speech, which 
we give as a specimAi of those obsta- 
cles which REAL statesmen and legis- 
latures foresee and argue upon, while 
they are carefully avoided by those 
who are much safer when indulging 
in idle declamation, and irrelevant 
sophistry. 

“ I now come again to the. question of 
what is to be done ; do I ^ean to imply 
that the local legislatures oughf not to 
adopt the laws we have recoiVimendcd to 
them ? No such thing ; I cannot pretend 
to say that tlie Colonial Lc^slaturcs ought 
in policy, in justice, in humanity, tnd in 
prudence, to hesitate to adopt the legisla- 
tion now introduced into tlie ceded colo- 
nic* ; but if it be said that the most bene- 
ficial mode of effecting this purpose will be 
by home legislation, I answer that such a 
course will be attended with the most se- 
rious difficulties. If it be true that the 
public mind in those colonies is in the state 
represented by the Honourable and Learn- 
ed Gentleman — if it be true, that it has a 
sympathy for the tormentor, and a hatred 
for the sufferer — supposing that you do 
legislate from home, in what manner 
are the provisions of your laws to be car- 
ried into effect by juries with ininds so 
constituted ? How can you expect that 
such a course will lead to other results 
than those you deplore in the present in- 
stance ? The true policy of this country is 
to avoid irritating the West Indians, and 
to satisfy them by appeals to their reason 
that their interests are not sacrificed, and 
that it is not only consistent with huma- 
nity and justice, but for their own advan- 
tage that they should do what is required 
of them. 
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“ Let us not, therefore, hold out the 
threat;^ that if they do not legislate for 
themselves, we will at once legislate for 
them. It should be remembered that we 
gave to these islands constitutions framed 
upon the model of our own. Now whe- 
ther, in doing so, we had sufficiently ana- 
lyzed the principles of our constitution, so 
as to ascertain whether its working woii^d 
be attended with the same advantage m 
those small communities as it is in oulr 
own, where public opinion exercises so 
great an i||duence<-^l will not, now, pause 
to inquire: It is sufficient to say ffiat 
have giveii\ them analogous const! tutiodk 
I do not mean to say — (in that respect I 
entirely concur with the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman)^that we have no 
right to legislate for them ; at the same 
time it is difficult to legislate wHhout vio- 
lating tliat principle so solemnly laid down in 
1778, of avoiding all imposition of taxes 
except fpr commercial objects. Now what 
have we heard in the course of the pre- 
sent Session with respect to the Canadas ? 
How often has it been laid down that it is 
our bounder^ duty to leave them alone to 
govern themselves, and not to meddle in 
any degree with their legislation ? 

** Mr, William Smith . — Slavery does 
not prevail in Canada. 

“ Mr, Wilmot Horton.’^lt is cer- 
tainly tnib that slavery does not prevail 
there ; but in reference to this remark of 
my Honourable Friend, let me ask him, 
supposing tkat in the year 1778 that Act 
which was callf^ Lord Nortl)[*^ Conciliatory 
Act hau been accepted by our revolted 
colonies, and that they had returned to 
their allegiance, — does he believe that we 
should ^have interfered with the slave- 
owners of the Southern States, or ihat we 
should have proceeded to legislate with 
respect to their interests ? I only protest 
against home legislation as inadequate for 
its purpose. I do not mean to say that if the 
colonies treat us with contumacy, they are 
not to be punished for it ^ther modes of 
treatment have been shttdj^ed out to accom- 
plish our object, wH^M^nk for more ad- 
vantageous If, after if ra been demonstra- 
ted that the iU>w legislation of the ceded co- 
lonies is innocuous, qur older colonies are 
determined not to a^pt it ; — do I pretend 


to say that their conduct ought tp be pass- 
ed over without notice? Certainly nou 
But I should prefer to bring them to rear- 
son by bfying a treble tax on the importa- 
tion of their produce, than by having re- 
course to legislation, which cannot be en- 
forced when the parties, for whom you 
legislate, conceive that you are not legally 
s Justified in carrying it into effect I only 
protest against direct legislation, and am 
not wishing to screen the colonies from the 
consequences of contumacy. It is my 
deliberate opinion, that the legislation in- 
troduced into the ceded colonies, is a mo- 
del which it is the duty, as well as the in- 
terest of the planters, to take the eailiest 
opportunity of following. I must protest, 
Imwever, against the inference that the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords of England, o**? not directly pre- 
cluded by the resolutions in which they 
unanimously concurred, from entertaining 
this great question without due reference 
to the interests of private property. I 
contend that the words ^ with a fair and 
equitable consideration of the interests of 
private property ,*. — if we mean to act as 
honest men^-^itte mean to act in a strai^ht- 
foi ward manner — if we mean not to subti- 
lize away the English lariffuage — we must 
(uknowledge that we iccognued the pto- 
petty of the planter in the labour of his 
slave, I protest against the course adopt- 
ed by those, who, reserving to themselves 
this loophole wliich I have described, 
whereby to escape from inconsistency, de- 
nounce every man who abides by tWs re- 
solution, as the friend of slavery. Much 
good has already been done, and in these 
great changes we cannot expect that all w cl 
wish should be accomplished in a few 
years. Entertaining these views, I should 
be glad to see certain resolutions adopted 
which 1 shall take the liberty of reading 
to the House. If they be objected to, I 
shall not press them upon its considera- 
tion, for 1 am only anxious to put them 
on record as a memorial of my own opi- 
nions.’* 

We here leave tli*e subject for the 
present. Sir Ckorge Murray's ex- 
traordinary conduct must form the 
subject of a separate article. 
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" %UJt qallbky of illustrious utbrart chabacters." 

, ' No. III. * , 

JQUK tiSQ.. EDITOR QE fHE ^OARTRtaY/’ 

Wr ^ ore rising in the world, fiom ► the Literary Gazette to the New 
Monitif^ fronfi the New Menihflf io the Quarterly, As we introduced Tom 
Campbell to our readers in hi^ utghtiy guise, «.here we have John Gibson 
Lockhart in his morning attire. 

There he sits in his I^isian motuing gown, busily smoking hU sempiternal 
cigar. Whatever may be thought of histpitical sev^ities, it is indisputable 
• that there is no literaiy man in all the gf&t republic of letters who is more 
constantly occupied Vith puffing. It would ttdke several volumes to explain 
what may he the effects of smoking upon a reviewer : we have the aut^rity 
of Lord Ryron that sublime tobacco — ^ 

From east ta west, * 

^ Sooths the tar’s labours, and the Turkman’s rest” 

But as a reviewer is neither a tar nor a Turkn|pn, we are not in the least 
degree advanced towards the proper eluddation of the subject. Far less aie 
we prepared to enter in this desultory and autoschediastic, off-hand, and ex- 
temporaneous article, as Sir Charles Wetherell would call it, to discuss what 
should he the form or vehicle ih which the tobacco should be exhibited under 
the particular circumstances — whether as cigar, meerschaum, cheroot^ per- 
quito, dudeen, hookah, yard of clay — or whether the material should be 
oriental or occidental, Havannah or Turkey, Virginian or Chinese. This 
would open too wide a field, and we decline entering into a subject which has 
already called forth so much acrimonious controversy, marked by that person- 
ality which is the disgrace of the literature of the present day. It will be seen 
by a reference to our plate of Campbell, that the New Monthly and the Quar- 
terly take different sides on the question — the former patronizing a pipe, the 
latter a cigar. . 

His keen eyes are fixed on a book held at arm's length, but what the mat- 
ter of the book is, or wherefore* it is surveyed by that scrutinizing glance, is 
beyond our power to conjecture ; one thing is evident, and he will agree with 
us in thinking, that, as exhibited by our engraver, itiws a decided advantage 
over most modern works — or indeed ancient— fur it Is here depicted, Llaitk, 
and therefore escapes the fate of containing sixteen pages of nonsense p»r 
octavo sheet, which is the usual proportion. By its folio shape, we may 
perhaps conjecture it to be a Romancero, som^ ballad of which he is intently 
turning into those sounding fourteen syllable vwses which his example h^ de- 
luded various innocent damsels into considering as the original metre of Spa- 
nish ballad-mongers. We are toleiably certain it cannot be an article for 
the Quarterly ; for we take it for granted that he is a gentleman of too much 
sense and acuteness not to fall into the regular editorial habit of never read- 
ing any such rubbish as the papers sent by contrib^rs j it is quittf enough 
to publish them. * 

As he is at pr<^ent engaged in What Hazlitt would, autobiography of 

himself, which we may expect in the next publishing (the fall of the 

Ibaves, as Bentley pleasantly says,) we shall not intrude upon his province any 
fiirther, than to say, that he was born in the city of St. Mungo, the punch 
of which he has duly celebrated and immortalized ; that Hfe is a man of Ox- 
ford, of which also he hath celebrated the piety and politics : 

Unfkding in lustre, unbroken in years, * 

The great motlier of Churchmen and Tories apjicars • 

that having studied in the bowers of Baliol, whilom King of Scotland — that he 
has hew n down various Philistines in divers quarters, fighting for ever, .we 
need not say most thankles'-.iy, the battles of rhurch and king ; and that 
now lie sits in the scat of Gifford, in the workshop of Murray. Long may 
ihe there wield his critical baton, but wt must recommend witli more trucu- 
lence ! He looks on tab patiently, while literary atrocities of the most de- 
plorable nature arc daily committed : tliis should be amended, and as a pait- 
dng hint, we earnestly entreat him to turn off Barrow. It will be felt as a 
compliment by a grateful public. 
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ON RELIGIOUS POETRY, 
a 

BEING A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OP THE LITERARY GAZETTE, MR. EDWARD 


CLARKSON, 

Gentlemen, 

There is a class of critics who 
take up their opinions, not according 
to principles, but to circumstances. 
Indeed it is too commonly the case 
with criticism in this country, that 
it recognizes no intelligible formula 
of process, but pursues its vagrant 
course, 'Rt tlie suggestions of whim, 
pique, or caprice. Criticism, in this 
country, has not yet, as in Germany, 
improved into a science — if is, in- 
deed, for the most part, merely an art 
of arraying words to serve a purjxise, 
frequently paltry and pettifogging 
enough. But is this as it should be? 
No well-wisher to literature can an- 
swer that it is — but that so it is, no 
one acquainted with literature can 
deny. 

The public has lately had the fact 
itself, abominable as it must be to 
the olfactory nerves of taste and 
honesty, brought close, with all its 
disgusting eflluvia, under the very 
nose. Never was the incompetency 
of modern pretenders to the critical 
chair more fully and incontestably 
exhibited titan in the recent instance 
of a pseudo-religious poet. The 
young man set up foi a satirist, God 
knows, with faculties -)ufficiently fee- 
ble for the mighty duty, except one 
power, that of impudence. This 
made him careless what he either 
said or wrote ; and so it was coarse 
enough, and vulgar enough — all was 
well. * The sapient critics, from 
whom the reading pubKc adopt their 
opinions of men and books, as of 
old they did 

“ from tlie Burnets, Oldmixons, and 

Cooks.” 

stood aghast. Had the weapon 
which Mr. Bpbert Montgomery 
wielded, been of more ethereal tem- 
per ten to one the incision would 
have been too fine for their gross 
apprehensions. But retail slang, 
retailed, in most instances, from the 
pages of their own abortive mons- 
trosities, was too germane to their 
own peculiar taste, as well as too 
obvious to be avoided. They were 
frightened by the reflexion of their 


AND OTHERS. 

own deformity. And even if they 
had been better men, the vocife- 
• rations of a common Billingsgate, 
if only from their loudness, would 
have brought them to a pause, 
sooner than the mild reproof of a 
gentle spirit, that heals while it 
wounds, and only wounds to heal. 

Under the impression of this fear 
many did what they were afterwards 
ashamed of — ^they extolled as one’ of 
the most magnificent of modern 
poems, a production in which there 
was neither truth nor nature. Suc- 
cessive efforts, by the same author, 
at last convinced these wiseacres 
themselves that they had nothing 
really to fear from his talents, and 
less than nothing from his genius. 
The baldness of his verses was so 
apparent — their utter vacancy of real 
meaning — their pretending fustian, 
and revolting cant, cried out so 
loudly for vengeance to the immortal 
gods, that these groundlings began 
to conceive another fear, that the 
impending ruin would fall not only 
upon the head of the pseudo -poet, 
but his shivering bepraisers, and 
some of them declared , off, and 
sought to a})pease the angry skies 
by a sacrifice of abuse and censure 
instead of that offcjing of lies and 
fool-worship by which they had of- 
fended. 

Now all this could not have hap- 
pened if those who profess criticism 
had understood the principles of 
their art, and had followed them in 
practice with sincerky and truth. 

So much for their ignorance of 
poetry. But another consideration 
yet remains. While this unfortunate 
young man was in the hey-day of 
his popularity, then high was the 
estimation in which these worshipful 
judges professed to hold poetry of 
the kind called religioiis. llie pious 
poet, forsooth, had asked and ob- 
tained inspiration of Him who is 
the source and fountain of all ; and , 
he was applauded to the very echo 
that did applaud again, for having 
soared at once into the pure em- 
. pyreum of devotional song. To so 
great an extent was this fulsome , 
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extravagance carried^ that the poet- 
aster himself was deceived by its 
flattering unction, which he lay to 
his soul so sincerely as to suffer him- 
self to be exhibited in a portrait, 

his rapt soul sitting in his eyes" 
like the veriest charlatan who ever 
made the ))ulpit a stage, and played 
those monkey-tricks before high 
heaven which make the angels weep. 
But now the tables are turned ; and, 
according to a new dictum, the great 
reason for the overwhelming number 
of religious poems is, it seems, " the 
tempting facilities of this branch of 
composition : the sacred character 
seems such a shelter against criti- 
cism, while the Bible is an inex- 
haustible mine of magnificent epithet 
and noble imagery : nevertheless 
their adoption is generally any thing 
but an improvement ; and we cannot 
applaud this business-like and tech- 
nical appropriation of word^^ the 
most sacred. Poetry can never be 
better employed than in the cause 
of religion; but let her beware of 
too familiar a use of its holy lan- 
guage. 

Such, at least, Mr. Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, is the expressed 
opinion of one of your critics — whe- 
ther it be a principle of criticism to 
be adopted on all occasions may he 
doubted. Perhaps it is intended to 
apply only to all poets, save and 
except Mr. Robert Montgomery. — 
For we observe, that in defending the 
Satanic poet, Mr. Edward Clarkson, 
that most excellent of volunteer cri- 
tics, disputes the position. 

Let us then turn our attention to 
you, Mr. Edward Clarkson, who arc 
henceforth to be looked up to as the 
sole depository of '' the laws of criti- 
cism/* whose acquaintance, more- 
over, with religiotis poetry, exceeds 
that of any other man's living, since 
you have discovered a poem, called 
the Messiah, written by one Klop- 
stock, unshackled by metre as by 
rhyme, in a prose form.f Speaking 
of a critic, on the Satanic poet, you 
write, “ He now argues that such 
subjects are so temptingly easy, (the 
splendour of biblical themes and their 


inherent poetry helping out the poeti- 
cal defects of tlie bardlings,) that it 
has recently ' become fashionable, 
among persons of pretty fair abilities, 
to turn it to account,' and to trust to 
obtaining a borrowed lustre, not from 
their owu merits, but the mhlime sa- 
credaoss of the themes," In opposi- 
ition to this doctrine, you, Mr, Ed- 
ward Clarkson, properly reply, that, 
" Dr. Johnson was of opinion that, 
it is very difficult to WTite successfully 
on biblical (w* sacred themes, for the 
vciy reason that the critic before us 
thinks it very easy ; viz., thitt such 
themes ‘ can only be new versions of 
what has been said before to better 
purpose.' So much the greater merit 
in Mr. Mojitgomery, &c. &c." In a 
note, you add, '^Johnson, speaking 
of the noblest of Young's sacred 
poems, says, that ' the great reason 
why the reader is disappointed, is, 
that the thought of the last day 
makes every man more than poetical, 
by spreading over his mind a general 
obscurity of sacred horror, that op- 
presses distinction, and disdains ex- 
pression." l-l(^ draws a similar in- 
ference as to difficulty in such sub- 
jects, in his ciitiquc on Cowley's 
translation of the Psalms, and on his 
Davideis. 

To use your own words, most sa- 
pient critic, "Writers Hms at war 
with themselves may be safyly feft tfv 
fight out the battle." But it is ne- 
cessary to point out this contradiction 
of principles in the partisans ot in- 
flated nonsense, that the public may 
see, whatever the show of principles, 
and whatever may be said to serve a 
purpose of the laws of criticism, they 
arc not recognized in practice.* They 
are made to change places, according 
to the interests of the parties. It 
makes all the difference in tho world, 
if the poet of The Descent into Hell 
be reviewed, or the poetaster of 
Satan. 

It may seem strange, that critics, 
whose very character depends upon 
the impartiality of their decisions, 
should so mix themselves up with the 
interests of the poet on whom they 
are called to sit in judgment. You, 


• Literary Gazette, April 24, 1830. 

t “ True poetry may be* written in a prose form, t. e. without metre. Of this, 
Gessner’s Idylls, and Klopstock’s Messiah, are obvious proofe ." — Montgomery and his 
Reviewers, p. 38. Klopstock's Messiah, as all the world knows, but Mr. E. C., is written 
in hexameters. 
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Mr. Edward Clarkson, however, have 
solved the mystery. It must," you 
sayf " be conlevssed, that 1 have a 
personal feeling in the enquiry, that 
my taste as a reader, and my judg- 
ment as a critic, are committed in 
the question. My opinion has been 
so publicly and unequivocatingly pro- 
nounced, that MY CHARACTER fort' 
the above qualifications must stand 
by the verdict in favour of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's admitted pre- 
eminence, or fall with his fall to a 
lower grade than his admirers are 
wdlling to admit." This is the feel- 
ing on which they act ; and by this 
feeling, the critic in the Literary 
Gazette is as much infiuejiced as 
Mr. Edw^anl Clarkson. Vfonce it is. 
no wonder that the aforesaid critic 
speaks of the latter gentleman's 
‘'little volume as a performance of 
much information and talent." Yet 
they disagree on first principles! and 
Mr. Edward Clarkson will not, he 
says, allow that one person "should 
pronounce the shield of TTaco to be 
gold, and the other maintain it to be 
lead ! Is the he (he qitclaims in ca])i- 
tal letters) no unvarying standaiid 
OF critical taste and law ? If 
there be not, the whole ‘jiride, pomp, 
and circumstance' of criticism aie 
worse than useless." Yet this is 
the critic s'^t up by Mr. lulward 
rClarksoi\ in opposition to Fraser's 
Magazine. 

For yoirrMr. Edi‘i)r of the Lihranj 
Gaiietie, we enteilain an unfeigned 
respect, but cannot esteem your re- 
viewer as the best of all possible cri- 
tics on ywetry ; and as we have before 
observed, know not that he has ever 
stated his piinciples of }) 0 ('tical criti- 
cism for the direction -xd his readers. 
Indeed, we nm.st be allowed to sus- 
pect that he has, perhaps, neglected 
to rcflii/e to himself the grounds on 
w^hich he judges of those ])rodiictions 
to which such criticism is aj)f)licabJc. 
And it is ow’ilg to this neglect of 
his — a pardonable one, it must be 
confessed, since herein he has only 
erred in common wdth the race of 
periodical reviewers — it is oAving to 
this neglect Of his — not to any de- 
ficiency in his power ofg'udging — 
that he was so W'ofully misled in liis 
estimation of Mr, Robert Montgo- 
mery’s merits. But err he did — -mis- 


led he was; this, however, he thinks 
it not now consistent with his dig- 
nity that he should acknowledge. lie 
does not fo^’sake his prot^ye, like some 
thin-skinned deserters of "the youth- 
ful genius." No ; he adopts another 
course. Unwilling ti^^hink that he 
could be taistalccn in regard to the 
degree of poetical merit, he enter- 
tains a lurkinJi suspicion, that the 
subject mig1it"'have disarmed the 
virulence of criticism ; and that, in 
addition to the score of poetical ta- 
lent, he had allowed something for 
religious , feeling, which, deducted 
from the total amount of praise ac- 
cordi d. would leave his critical con- 
clusion tolerably correct. This de- 
duction, in ail future instances, it 
seems that he has determined to 
make ; and as minds, which have 
little motive-spring of action, be- 
sides what exists in accidental cir- 
cumstances, are ever borne away 
with " cvery^ wind of vain doctrine," 

' and generally fall into extremes, and 
" confounding contraries so he 
now inns the hazard, as in the ex- 
tract already made, of allowing all 
too little for the poetical feeling, and 
charging all too much on the re- 
ligious. 

No one, l)ut for the oxpastp of per- 
sonal fi'oling thus made by Mr. E. 
Clarkson, would have believed for an 
instant that any critic would have 
suftered himself to become so part 
and parcel with Mr. Montgomery’s 
interests, as, by iipf>lying such a rule 
in his estimate of othcis, which he 
forgot to aj)p!y to liira, to endeavour 
to remove all competitors from his 
Satanic laiireateship’s forthright ad- 
vances to fame and fortune. This, 
we repeat, no one would have be- 
lieved ; at least would not wil- 
lingly have believed it ; however, we 
might have i (‘collected, that in By- 
ron's opinion,^ "the common trick 
of RevieAvers is, wlien they want to 
depreciate a work, to give no quota- 
tions from it." 

This was done in the Literary Ga- 
zette, in respect of seven religious 
poems. Never Avas theie a better 
judge than Lord Byron in these mat- 
ters — and this express opinion of his 
deserves consideration in a case of 
this kind — though we have no desire 
to press it any fiirther than the reader 


• Me(h\ii:’i Conva sations, p. 145. 
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feet age« and under a better dispen- 
sation. 

The examples of Virgil, of Tasso, 
and of Milton, sufficiently demon- 
strate the advantages of the connexion 
between leaming and poetry ; but of 
all poetry, to miaous poetry is learn- 
ing moat necessary., A eriticaster 
may probably think that It presents 
only fatal facilitiea^^ A pertain class 
of religious poetry ny'^ossess such 
facilities, whfeh fetal enough, 
both to author and reader. The class 
to which they appertain is that to 
which learning is not necessary, that 
which claims uneducated originality, 
and inspiration,! though maudlin, 
which is underived. It is that class 
of pseudo-poetry which is produced 
by ignorance, addressed to ignorance, 
and applauded by ignorance. Poetry 
originating in a state of factitious en- 
thusiasm, or in a spirit of interested 
hypocrisy, and sectarian cant. In 
fine, such poetry as The Omnipresence 
of the Deity contains — a work com- 
posed wholly of centos from evange- 
lical writers, and the ravings of reli- 
gious bedlamites, unrelieved by the 
least suggestion of philosophy, and 
unredeemed by any manifestation of 
piety or truth. Such is the religious 
poetry which presents the tempting 
facilities so strongly urged. And such 
as the poetry, such is the religion of 
which it is the expression. The sects 
that affect this style of sentimental 
devotion, despise learning in their 
spiritual teachers, and prefer the un- 
intelligible ravings of ignorant en- 
thusiasm. With such the profoundest 
ignorance is the mother of the truest 
devotion. This is a very common 
idea with those who have never felt 
the influence, nor attained that per- 
fection of which the human under- 
standing is rendered capable by edu- 
cation. Religion, they think, is en- 
tirely independent of any acquire- 
ments of science, and incapable of re- 
ceiving either elucidation or aggran- 
disement from any of its speculative 
refinements. But it can be shewn, 
that religion is likely to be more ap- 
proved, where its truth and nature 
are more sensibly perceived ; and bet- 
ter practised, where knowledge has 
inculcated a stronger conviction of its 
importance. From the long period 
which hpft idapsed since the first de- 
velopment erf revealed religion to the 
world, the nstonishing and lament- 


able revolutions which have taken 
place in the human mind; from its 
progressive decay, with the dowiffail 
of civil and intellectual liberty; its 
final subjugation and debasement un- 
der the despotism of papal ignorance 
and superstition^ until the almost 
extii^iahed spark was fanned into a 
<lame by the revival of literature, 
and gradually restored to its pristine 
brightness by a release from spiritual 
thraldom: — Religion, as it were, 
regenerated and propagated anew, 
stands in Heed of some proofs, if not 
of its identity and truth, at leasT of its 
purity ^and perfection ; and must, 
therefore, present itself to the consi- 
deration of its professors in the pre- 
sent ^ day, more particularly under a 
philosophical aspect. It is the busi- 
ness of philosophy to discover and 
authenticate the important truths of 
religion. To the attainment of this 
philosophy, learning is absolutely in- 
dispensable. Without learning, the 
religious man cannot satisfy himself 
concerning the sacred oracle, which 
he is to regard as the confirmer of his 
hopes, the certain guide in that nar- 
row way which shall lead him to 
happiness. Without learning, he can- 
not collect and examine the external 
evidences of its authenticity. With- 
out learning, he cannot explore and 
discover the internal marks’ of sopred 
truth. And when, with the most pa- 
tient and persevering labour, the en- 
quirer shall have traced this religion 
through its promulgation, its disper- 
sion, its pdtsecutions, its debase- 
ment and decline, its night, its dawn- 
ing, until it again reached the splen- 
dour of noon-day ; when, in conjunc- 
tion with these events, he shall*have 
observed the equally alarming viola- 
tions and pollutions which attended 
the sacred record itself ; has seen it 
disguised and mutilated by the sur- 
reptitious interpolations, or wanton 
omissions, of polemic theologists, and 
the sense perverted and abused by 
the disputatious cavils of arrogant 
and supercilious schoolmen, wlfere 
ignorance and want of candour, self- 
conceit and intemperance directed 
their inquiries, enslaved their opi- 
nions, and depraved their judgments ; 
when he has perceived it almost lost to 
mankind by the ignorance and super- 
stition of papal priestcraft; when he 
shall have attended it through its 
more cheering progress on the revival 
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of learning; after reason, so long 
captive and confined within the fet- 
terswjf monkish tyranny, again awoke 
to freedom and unrestrained exertion ; 
when he shall have beheld its purity 
recovered, and its mutilated text re- 
stored ; have known the labours which 
marked the life of a WicklifFe and a 
Luther, a Cranmer and a Latimer — € 
he then only will be able to compre- 
hend what infinite labour, what pa- 
tient perseverance, what science, and 
what learning, are connected with the 
philosophy of religion ; what attain- 
ments ‘hre necessary to be possessed, 
what talents exerted, in so wide a 
field, so intricate a maze of inquiry. 

To human learning mankind has 
been indebted for a second revela- 
tion ; it was the instrument appoint- 
ed by providence, by which, a second 
time, the light of the gospel was en- 
kindled, and which has shone forth 
to this our day. It was when learn- 
ing emitted its rays from the obscuri- 
ty of the dark ages, that Luther, 
giant-like, arose from the general 
slumber, and restored to astonished 
Europe the gospel in its original 
character of purity and perfection. 
And have avc not reason to expect 
that when science and learning shall 
cease to be cultivated, the sun of our 
righteousness will again set in daik- 
iicss.. and skik in the ocean of igno- 
* ranee and superstition ? 

When reason was clouded by pre- 
judice, and the uiniv istanding diirk- 
enod by ignorance, the exertion of 
the divine power in miracles, or im- 
mediate , fulfilment of familiar and 
long expected prophecies, could alone 
be sufficient to establish the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. 
But when education afnd science have 
matured the understanding, and rea- 
son has discovered and felt the 
strength of its powers, it then wan- 
ders forth secure, in the labyrinths 
of enquiry — can trace the nature and 
attributes of th^ Deity in the perfec- 
tion of his works : from obser. Ing 
its CFWn freedom to will and do what 
is good, can discover its own defi- 
ciency in the purity of his sight, and, 
from the principles of natural justice, 
infer the punishment which such a 
defection from duty deserves, the 
need of expiatory* services, and the 
inefficiency of human endeavours to 
effect them. From these and similar 
modes of reasoning, and an inability 


to arrive at any certainty, it at length 
perceives the want of some super- 
natural communication; and when, 
by means of the same faculties, it 
shall have investigated and approved 
of the dispensation offered, and been 
satisfied of its authentioityi its purity, 
and perfection, from such internal 
and convincing proofs of reason, tlie 
soul becomes enabled to render to 
God the acceptable homage of faith 
in his promises, and the merits of his 
Son; of faith, not merely assenting, 
but quick and lively ; productive of 
all that benevolence and good will to 
mankind, for which the advent of 
the Saviour was proclaimed to the 
world. 

Religious j) '^try, in this age of 
the world, should take this high 
point of philosophical endeavour. 
If learning be so necessary to the 
religionist, more especially is it ne- 
cessary to the religious poet. For 
every poet is an enthusiast. The 
ignorant enthusiast acts from the 
dictates of internal conviction, and 
his internal convictions proceed (at 
least according to his own ideas,) 
from the knowledge of truth ; but 
here he stops ; he enquires no fur- 
ther, cither how he came by them, 
or how far they are consistent with, 
or contrary to the great laws of na- 
tural reason and justice ; his con- 
victions, therefore, arise from no cer- 
tain authority, nor arc they confirm- 
ed by the decisions of cool and 
dispassionate judgment ; by what 
motives his conduct may be directed 
is left to the doubtful^ operations of 
prejudice or passion, and by what 
arguments defended, to the blind and 
partial system of inward feeling ; like 
the madman, who reasons right from 
wrong principles, he also takes for 
granted the trutli^ of certain princi- 
ples, of which his mind, neither en- 
lightened by science, nor strengthen- 
ed by learning, is unable to detect the 
error, or, if detected, remove ; and 
on these he acts with 'mil the impe- 
tuosity, and often real fortitude, which 
the occasions may demand. The 
poor man who fancies himself a king, 
and acts with the dignity which he 
is conscious should be attached to 
such a station, calls forth, indeed, 
more pity, but excites far less appre- 
hension. To preserve the religious 
poet from this madness, and to pre- 
vent him from making others mad 
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also, learning and science are in- 
diraensably necessary. 

To return: for poetry, whether 
religious or not, the critic of the Li- 
terary Gazette appears to have no 
proper feeling. ** Were we to be 
asked," he begins, " what branch of 
our literary profession most reverses 
the general rule, and, while it gives ’ 
most trouble, is repaid by least plea- 
sure, we should unhesitatingly say, 
poetry." Now a critic, whose sym- 
pathy is so cold towards the “ di- 
vinest of all arts," is totally unqua- 
lified, by his disjJosition, to appreciate 
a poem, or to enter into the extasies 
of a poet. "The poet^s eye in a 
fine phrensy rolling," must appear 
to him an exhibition only proper to 
the cells of Bedlam. A competent 
critic of poetry must partake the en- 
thusiasm of the poet. 

But if this Literary Gazed f critic 
has no sympathy for pootiy in gene- 
ral, much less has he for religious 
poetry in particular. We have heard 
several clergymen express their ad- 
miration of those paraphrases from 
the psalms, which occur in two or 
three places of 77/e Jhscp'nt into 
lldL In general, the meti ical ver- 
sions of scripture passages smooth 
away all the beauty of the original. 

In this poem, wherever they are in- 
troduced, they are presented (by vir- 
tue of the poet’s great skill) in un- 
abated majesty, and without the loss 
of a single image. This the said 
critic looks upon as a " business-like 
and technical appropriation of words 
the most sacred." But in this he is 
only censuring a reflection of his own 
habits. He can only look upon a 
poem as something by which money 
is expected to be made, and which is 
hurried off the /yivil as quickly as 
possible for that only purpose. The 
author of The Descent info Hell 
deems higher of the heavenly muse. 
His poem was composed slowly, iii 
moments o^inspiration, and upon 
the principl^hich has been express- 
ed m the critique on Klopstock's 
Odes :* 

“ Klopstock looked on the art which he 
had adopted as one of sacred origi’.i, and 
appears, with a truly Miltonic spirit, to 
have cultivated his faculties as a religious 
duty. Poetry he made the business of his 
life, and was not ashamed of it *, indeed. 


he was anxious, at the outset of his career, 
to make it, if )M>ssible, his only business ; 
and this is the true secret of excCliAice in 
a poet He loved his art — lor itself alone. 
He valued it not for any extrinsic reward, 
(if we except the sublime recompeuce of 
love and friendship, which, however, are 
not external guerdons, but mutters of the 
I heart within,) but for the personal satis- 
faction which it was capable of affording lo 
his own mind and feelings — for the honour 
which it could procure him from the great 
and good; and, above all, for tlie glory 
which would thereby accrue to his country. 

** With no less worthy aims than these, 
should the poet, who is solicitoTTs of ge- 
nuine happiness, adopt the practice of the 
divinest of all arts ? To give breath lo 
that aspiration after those purer, lovelier, 
mightier, and sublime attributes of being, 
of which Ae germs are enfolded in the 
energies of this present life — to develope 
the ))rocesses of nature, and the antagonism 
of spirit, an<l to manifest those powers of 
growth and perfectibility, which are the 
instinc^ of the human soul, is a t<isk of no 
vulgar attainment, and not at all to be 
reached by one who wouh! make a trade 
of his inspiration, and set his feelings up 
to sale. In success from these sources of 
woildly prosperity, he may be disappoint- 
ed ; but the genius wliich looks to the 
more certain sources of success — in the in- 
creasing life of the eternal soul, the awaken- 
ed and ever more awakening might of the 
indcthtigable imagination, the heightened 
and ever more majestic statuire of the im- 
mortal mind — ^shail find it^feward.m its 
own progression, in its union v^th unive;r • 
sal being, its sympathy with unearthly in- 
telligence, and its anticipation of those ex- 
celling states of power ana Tllory,^ and 
beauty and blessedness, whereof the pro- 
mise ia the food of iaith, which are them- 
selves the objects of hope, and shall only 
be realized in the full development of tlie 

energies and activities of imperishable love.” 

• 

This gentleman’s poem has been 
of a quality to try the skill of those 
criticasters who pretend to know 
something of religious p'oetry. They 
have been found as incapable of re- 
viewing it, as they would have been 
of writing a tolerable critique on the 
Divina Comedia or the Paradise Lost, 
To the proper appreciation of r^digi- 
ous poetry, it is expedient that the 
critic should understand theology. — 
This it would appear is an attainment 
beyond tlie grasp of modern critics. 
The doctrine of T/ie Descent into 
Hell is a controverted one, and even 
the better order of critics have been 
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found at fault in tbs discussion. Those 
who praised the poetry condemned 
the ^octarino, and some condemned 
both on account of the last. With 
such nothing could be more extrava- 
gant than the defence of such a tenet. 
ITic author quoted Bishop Horsley's 
authority, but in vain : Dr. Parr has 
been quoted in opposition. Let us 
try the question a little. 

Dr. Parr was a learned man. — 
Granted; but his mind was secta- 
rian and not catholic, and he loved 
to differ, as far as he might, from 
those articles of religion to which 
he had sworn his assent. The doc- 
tor's sermon on this subject, how- 
ever, happens not to be learned, but 
ignorant, and is, over and above, 
a mass of error and absurdity. And 
more ignorant of the subject, if pos- 
sible, $ian he, must that critic have 
been who set his authority in oppo- 
sition to Horsley's. They are not 
in opposition — Horsley begins the 
subject where Parr ends it. Parr 
saw as much of the truth, as a ra- 
dically sectarian mind could, in an 
entire ignorance of the matter in 
dispute, be reasonably expected to 
see. His argument is, in fact, di- 
rected against the vulgar notion that 
the hell into which Christ descended 
was the place of torments. So far 
Horcley arid the poet agree with 
him. But, in order to get rid of 
this vulgar notion, Parr adopts the 
interpret**1ilon of a Mr. Pyle, and 
wilii him proceeds to interpolate and 
garble the scripture text. He trans- 
lates it thus — Christ being put to 
death in the flesh, but restored to 
life, (or made alive,) by the spirit, by 
which also he went and preached to 
the spirits now in prfeon, who for- 
merly disbelieved," &c. The little 
word now, and the phrase " made 
alive/* is, according to Pyle and 
Parr, to transfer ^e agent from 
Christ to Noah for, says he, it was 
not Christ persoxially who preached, 
but the spirit. Christ by the spirit 
preSched in the person of Noah, to 
the contenuoprfuies of that patriarch, 
not in helv nor during the three 
days when Christ lay in the grave, 
but in the country, and during the 
time, in which Noah lived. So says 
Parr; but not so St, Peter. He 
says not, according to this transla- 
tion even, that Noah preached by 
the spirit, but Christ; not that he 


preached to the con^mporaries of 
Noah in this life, but to the epirita; 
and if he preached to spirits he must 
himself have preached as a spirit, 
and not in the body. Such is the 
direct meaning of the words. This 
translation, however, cannot be ad- 
mitted. " The words *Jl€sh* and 

* spirit,* in the original," (as Bishop 
Horsley correctly remarks,) " stand 
without any preposition ,in that case 
which, in the Greek language, with- 
out any preposition, is the case 
either of the cause or instrument by 
which — of the time when — of the 
place where — of the part in which — 
of the manner how, or of the respect 
in which, according to the exigence 
of the context ; and, to any one who 
will consider the original with cri- 
tical accuracy, it will be obvious, 
from the perfect antithesis of these 
two clauses concerning flesh and 
spirit, that if the word ' spirit* de- 
note the active cause by which Christ 
was restored to life, which must be 
supposed by them who understand 
the word of the Ploly Ghost, the 
word *Jlesh* must equally denote the 
active cause by which he was put to 
death, which, therefore, must have 
been the flesh of his own body — an 
interpretation too manifestly absurd 
to be admitted. But if the word 

* flesh* denote, as it most evidently 
does, the part in which death took 
ef^ct upon him, * sjtirit* must de- 
note the part in which life was pre- 
served in him, i. e, his own soul ; 
and the word ' quickened* is often 
applied to signify, not the resuscita- 
tion of life extinguished, but the 
preservation and continuance of life 
subsisting. The exact rendering, 
therefore, of the apostle's words 
would be, ' being put to death in the 
flesh, but quick in the spirit,' t. e. 
surviving in his soul the stroke of 
death which his body had sustained ; 

* by which/ or rather * in which,' 
that is, in which surviving soul, he 
went and preached tcAhe souls of 
men in prison or in safe keeping." 

To these remarks of Horsley's 
no real objection can be taken by 
any scholar. Dr. Parr, after thus 
floundering on in error and mis- 
translation, besides making some per- 
fectly gratuitous assertions relative 
to what is and is not contained in, 
the scriptures, and a needless enquiry 
as to the when and the where of 
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may, in his own mind, think that it 
might be justifiably enforced. Add 
to this the fact, that a second notice 
of Satan appeared, while l%e De- 
scent into HeU was waiting for re- 
viewal. 

The fact is, that the success of one 
poetaster in this line has encouraged 
many in pursuit of the same phantom 
of air; which would scarcely be worth 
their pursuit, if they knew how soon 
and surely it must vanish utterly. 
But this IS one bad consequence of 
the pretended guides of public opinion 
misleading public taste. Every great 
poet, it is well known, has to create 
a taste for the appreciation of his 
works — And why ? — because the pub- 
lic, as a public, has no taste previous 
to the poet *8 creation, for any thing 
really original. And a taste for such 
always wins its way slowly though 
surely ; and it is the part of a good 
critic to direct it in the due appre- 
ciation of a new star whenever it 
appears in the heaven of invention. 
TOe critic will find it always more 
difficult, in the first instance, to guide 
it in the admiration of excellence 
than of mediocrity ; because the 
many are, and must be, of the me- 
diocre rank, and some below it. A 
good instance, on a small scale, has 
lately occurred to our notice, of the 
way in which public opinion may be 
led, and how readily it concurs with 
inferior minds in the acceptation of 
the value of a thing ; and how pre- 
cipitately it hastes to the exercise 
of that prerogative, which Ben Jon- 
son well observed, " the vulgar 
have, to lose tlieir judgment, and 
like that which is naught." A cer- 
tain workhouse keeper at , at 

a time, when the late Mr. Canning 
was afflicted wi/di rheumatism, out 
of the abundance of his aflection for 
his Majesty's minister, inclosed to 
him, by letter, a recipe for its cure. 
His Majesty's minister of course, as 
his Majesty's ministers are wont to 
do, retuniea an answer of thanks for 
the attention shewn to him by one 
of his Majesty's subjects. This same 
subject immediately hastes with the 
important intelligence to the village 
apothecary, who smiles at the man’s 
infatuation. The thing, however, is 
spoken of at parish committees, and 
a belief very readily obtains that the 
premier had received great benefit 
from the said recipe, which accord- 
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ingly gets circulated to a great extent. 
Let it not be thought Biat the lower 
orders constituted alone the ^class 
that was so easily humbugged into a 
good opinion of a recipe which may 
be found in any book of farriery, and 
none of the best either — ^No; the 
gentry of the village were the chief 
patrons of the quack mixture; and 
we are informed by the apothecary, 
that he annually makes up hundreds 
of prescriptions, and obtains consi- 
derable profit from Canning's embro- 
cation for the rheumatism. Scvancthing 
like this quackery was practised in 
the dedication of The Omnipresence 
to the Bishop of London, whose good 
opinion the public misdeemed they 
were but partaking in their too con- 
fiding admiration of that very jejune 
production. 

But it is not to carp at the con- 
duct either of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery or his critics, that this letter is 
written ; but to prevent a very seri- 
ous mischief to literature, by the dis- 
semination of an injurious principle. 
The Literary Gazette observes that 
** poetry, and the love of poetry, al- 
ways have existed, and always will 
exist. The noble hand of poets that 
have lately enriched our literature, 
have far from satiated the appetite 
they did so much towaf^ls creating >* 
but they have refined taSte to a degree 
of luxury, and the spirit bf the lyrfe 
now walks abroad in company with 
the strictest criticism.” TSGy;dially do 
we concur in the sentimenf (Jf the 
luxurious refinement of poetical taste ; 
but we dispute the position that 
criticism has made equal advances. 
Criticism has been little better^hither- 
to than the expression of personal 
pique — or caprice. It has been 
grounded in no principles — guided by 
no reason. But 'criticism must im- 
prove with the refinement of poetry 
and the improvement of the age. 
Such criticism as we have animad- 
verted upon might have done ** fifty 
years ago;” “ that time is past” — 
something more sterling, more ho- 
nest, more rational, ii^pow demand- 
ed by intelligent rea%rs. And so 
the critic will find in the long run, 
and we heartily hope and verily be- 
lieve that this our Magazine will ma- 
terially contribute to that refinement 
and improvement in the spirit and 
conduct of criticism, which is "so 
devoutly to be wished.” 
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Now it is inconsistent with the 
history of literature, that any of its 
branches should be detached from the 
service of religion. The oldest lite- 
rature which we have, is in the Bible. 
" The human heart,” it is said, "will 
always ask some higlier expression 
for its feelings and imaginations, 
than the common language of life.” 
Literature is this same higher expres- 
sion ; but of all the branches of lite- 
rature, the poetical is the highest 
expression of the feelings and the 
imagination. The oldest poetry which 
we have is in the Bible. Poetry is 
the most ancient form of literature, 
and religion is the most ancient fonn 
of poetry. For what is the sublimest 
poetry, says a foreign reViewer, but 
religion, the truths of which, in all 
ages and countries it has been its office 
to represent and embody in cx))ressivc 
symbols ? And religion itself, though 
infinitely higher than poetry, by rea- 
son of its purity, iind still more dif- 
ferenced from jihilosophj^ as being 
itself the very principle of life, can 
only be suitably exhibited in those 
magnificent forms, by wliicli it is the 
business of imagination to express, 
however mythically, the otherwise 
incommunicable ideas indelibly im- 
pressed on the human mind, by the 
hand of its omnipotent Creator. 

V’Twas Go/l himself that first tuned every 
tongue, 

And gratefully of him alone tlh'y sung.” 

Hen*o vhe earliest poetry jf which 
we have any record treats of theo- 
gony and cosmogony — the generation 
of the Gods and the creation of heaven 
and eaith, furnish the sublime argu- 
ments bf the earliest hards. And it 
is remarkable, that wlferever litera- 
ture has been revived after a long pe- 
riod of seeming death, its revival has 
been owing to an under-current of 
religious reformation, which was 
seeking for its appropriate expression. 
What has the literature of our own 
country not owed to the Reformation? 
And ^hen did the poetic genius of 
England assimie an erect attitude, 
but at the l^ormation ? Whence 
originated our national drama, but in 
the religious mysteries and moralities? 
And w’^hen did our national poetry 
arrive at its highest elevation, but -at 
the Revolution, (a religious one) when 
the same spirit inspired the divine 
Milton, which of old inspired 


That shepherd, « who first taught the 
chosen seed, 

In the beginning, how the heavens and 
earth 

Rose out of chaos ?” 

History then establishes the connex- 
ion between religion and literature 
in general, and poetry in particular. 
Wh 3 ^ then, should the modern poet 
be debarred the use of his Bible, and 
the profound mysteries of faith ? Is 
" a business-like and technical appro- 
priation of words the most sacred,” 
only proper to the author of 7%e Om- 
niprese-nce of the Deity, and Satan ; 
and are all other poets to be debarred 
from the treasures of holy writ, that 
he alone may make his way in the 
world, by profaning the word of God 
in the concoction of poems, which 
are literally not written, l)ut scrib- 
bled, with a rapidity which shews 
the little regard the poet felt for his 
theme ? » 

Wc have said above that his per- 
nicious example has had many fol- 
lowers. Let us, howrever, not be 
mistaken — w^e must except from this 
censure The Descent info Ilell, for 
wc have reason to know that tliat 
poem was commenced long before the 
author was conscious that Mr. Ro- 
bert Montgomery had a being. In- 
deed, it will be readily conceived that 
a poem on such a subject, so elabo- 
rately composed, and in so difiicult 
a style of versification, could not be 
written in a moment. In fact, it 
was owing to the admiration ex- 
pressed of the poem while in its ma- 
nuscript state by the highest literary 
authorities, that its author has at- 
tained so respectable a rank and sta- 
tion in the literary world, as that 
which he now hai)pily enjoys. These 
authorities, high as,lhey were, men- 
tioned the poem in the same sentence 
with the Paradise Lost of Milton, and 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. We are 
quite sure that they never would, for 
an instant, have thought of placing 
in juxta-posilion with the^e immortal 
names the author of " Satan.” 

This excellent writer it has, how- 
ever, been alleged, only followed in 
the wake of his Satanic laureateship's 
pestilent example. This circum- 
stance, however, has only shewn the 
imbecility of these critics, and by 
what mere chariccs their judgment is 
guided. One of these gentr)^ in the 
Monthly Review, takes up the cry 
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which he was far fwai commenciag, 
against poor Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery. This wiseacre is amere" word- 
catcher, and lives on syllables," and 
mnch wants you, Mr. Edward Clark- 
son, to set him right in this affair. 
He particularly objects to a phrase 
“ trumpet-gleam," which he calls 
"gleam of a trumpet's blast.” Now 
the latter expression would have been 
sheer nonsense — not so the former — 
though it is too bold an expression 
to occur in the third page of a pt^em, 
and on this account objectionable. 
It means in this place a revelation 
made as with the sound of a trumpet; 
an object of sight is substituted for 
one of the ear. A similar licence 
Byron took in tlic celebrated lino — 

“ The mind — the miiFic breathing from the 
face.*’ 

And Mr. F. Howard, the artist, in 
the last exhibition at Somerset House, 
nitide a similar attempt in painting. 
He endeavoured to excite by the eye 
the same ideas as those excited by 
the ear in music. The subject he 
chose was Weber’s overture to '*Obc- 
roii." Ariy reflection of this sort was 
not likely, however, to suggest itself 
to a ciiticiser of this calil)rc. It is, 
however, by these little tiicks that 
such persons c(jnti‘ivc to assume cii- 
tical airs, to which they arc not at 
all entitled. This man’s ignorance, 
however, is as great as his audacity. 
He affects to doubt of the piety of 
an author, who, in proposing the 
subject of his poem, (" Hell and 
Messiah,”) placed hell in juxta-posi- 
tion with the Messiah, and, of the 
two, gives the priority in place to the 
former, 'fliis gentleman evidently 
was not aware that Virgil’s jEneid, 
in imitation of Homer’s Odyssey, 
commenced in th? same way — 

“ Amia virumquc.” 

Anns and, the man. 

That Tasso’s " Jerusalem Delivered" 


begins iu a similar manner ; and that 
therefore such an order of wonts has 
precedent and propriety in itf fa- 
vour, and is no evidence of impiety. 
After such a display of ignorance, 
there is no room to wonder that 
the same reviewer should mark out 
" the prologue of death" for repro- 
' hath 1 1, which, to borrow the words 
of the excellent critic in the Atlas, 
is chaiacterized by a "fine vein of 
bold expression, and a powerful 
grasp of the dire accompaniments, 
and attributes, and images tha^jaake 
up the figure of doom.”* How is it, 
Mr. Edward Clarkson, that critics 
are found to differ in this extraordi- 
nary manner ? Perhaps, tluy never 
read tin; book. Only the first few 
pages are quoted, by this respectable 
reviewer, ])robably all he perused. 
'This scries of the Afonthly Review is 
called an improved one. In what 
respect ? Who the editor is, we know 
not. The Rev. II. Stebbiug once 
acted in that capacity, but we under- 
stand it has long been out of his cus- 
tody, and has now fallen into hands 
incoinpeteut enough. 

Such being the connexion between 
poetry and religion, as is asserted by 
philosophy, and confirmed by his- 
tory, instead of the religious merit 
being deducted from the poetical, it 
ought in fact to be added — fer the 
more religious, the more* poetical? 
This may apfiear to some a para- 
doxical assertion, but it%:^ll not so 
appear to those who know^imvto 
estimate the merits of Milton and 
Dante. What constitutes tlie sub- 
limity of Paradisp Lost What, but 
its religion ! Wliat constitutes its 
beauty? What, but its religion? What 
places it ahovh all epics, and gives it 
an universal interest ? What, but its 
religion ! It is, however, the fashion 
of the Literary Gazettes of the pre- 
sent day, to speak with contempt of 
" a Miltonic taste. "f Shade of the 


* This same passage is quoted in the Belle A.ssembl6e, wliich remarks that, in their 
extract, “ a gigantic power and grasp of mind will at once be perceived ; and, wliaf is re- 
markable — notwithstanding the occasional affectation of obsolete worda and phrases — the 
language has been subjected to a high and most elaborate polish. U^re is wonderful 
condensation of thought, vigour of expression, vividness, splendour and magnificence of 
imagery. The inversions are, in many instances, violent ; yet, violent as tliey are, they 
are often strikingly happy and effective; instance the expression, “ With a red eye and 
fiery!” What would this have been worth, had the poet contented biinsclfby saying 
JVith a red and fiery eye Assemhlee for June. 

f All that the Litcrunf Gazette deems it worth while to state of “ The Descent into 
Hell,” is “ wc recommend The Descent into Hell to those rcailers of Miltonic taste^ tvha 
may like to follow through the mysteries of lime and spared (!!!) 
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immortal Milton I could one of those 

^ “ Who speak the tongue 

Which Shakspeare spake — the faith and 
morals hold, 

Which Milton held — ’* 

venture on the iniquity of such con- 
tempt ? But he never felt the religion 
of Milton, or the nature of Shak-* 
speare, who dared impiety so abomi- 
nable! He must have been one of 
those whom Dr. Johnson described 
as ‘‘forsaking their master, and seek- 
ing their companions*' — and their 
companions arc such as Mr. Robert 
Montgomery ! — ^Who shall bid them 
God speed? 

Such as the prot^g4s\ic\i is the 
patron ! The patronage »f such an 
one invalidates the judgment of the 
patron on all question^ of poetical 
merit;A It has been asked, what Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's patron means 
by the word genius — a word so fre- 
quently employed in the Literary Ga- 
zette? IVe need not define it now, 
having defined it sufficiently, and dis- 
serted on it at large in the first 
number of this Magazine. The rea- 
son for which essay w’as neither 
more nor less than this, that we 
wished to establish the principles of 
poetical criticism before we pro- 
ceeded to the practice. By the Li- 
terary GazeUe, however, something 
rvery different from our meaning is 
intended. It appears that it signifies 
somethings ihat is opposed to Learn- 
ing. Mr. Robert Montgomery has 
genius, because he is uninformed — 
and it is so wonderful that an un- 
educated man should write bombastic 
verses. Other writers are informed 
of mc/dels, and their knowledge of 
such models is discoverable in their 
poems. This was the case with Vir- 
gil — this was the case with Tasso — 
this was the case with Milton. Was 
their genius, therefore, less ? Nay, 
but are they not held as models in 
their turn ? and are they a whit, pro- 
perly considered, less. original than 
theiPgreat prototypes ? Uneducated 
men of genius have, indeed, in popu- 
lar estimation, great advantages over 
their better instructed brethren. The 
originality of their genius is, by the 
vulgar, more readily admitted. Tliey 
readily believe that nature works in 
him who is apparently destitute of 
all the resources of art. 'Hie writer, 
on the contrary, who has received a 


regular educatiott. cannot claim this 
merit with equal success. He, more- 
over, feels an habitual reverence for 
the names of old, and having been 
taught to vail his genius at the altar 
of " hoar antiquity,** he directs its 
exertions according to authority and 
example. He is induced partially to 
sacrifice the ambition for origina- 
lity to the restraints of precedent. 
The example of Milton proves that 
to an author of genius these re- 
straints are rather beneficial than in- 
jurious. Yet, perhaps, Milton will 
never obtain that reputation for ori- 
ginality which Shakspeare has all 
along possessed. Milton, indeed, has 
been described as a writer of centos, 
and few readers would think of ele- 
vating him above Hcrier on the score 
of originality. Yet, we are free to 
confess, that he is as much entitled 
as Shakspeare himself, on account of 
his originality, to our admiration and 
homage. 

“ The Descent into Heir is a strik- 
ingly original poem. Equally ori- 
ginal is it in conception and con- 
struction ; the measure, also, in which 
it is written, is, it may be almost said, 
untried in the English language, and 
never before has been so well ma- 
naged. Yet, notwithstanding that 
the verse of Dante is adopted, so 
careful has the poet been to avoid 
the charge of servile imitation, that he 
has rejected his style. We our- 
selves objected this to him as a fault. 
Wc blamed him for linking the graii- 
dilotjuencc of Milton to the rhymes 
of Dante. But though, like Milton's, 
the poet's style be grandiloquent-;— 
yet it is far from the same sort of 
style as Milton's — the grandiloquence 
is of another kind. Milton's style is 
made up of classic allusions, episo- 
dical similes, and learned technicali- 
ties. There is little of this in the 
recent poem. Its allusions are, as 
they ought to be, to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, its similes are few, of techni- 
calities it has none. It is true, that 
vhen the poet undertakes the sub- 
lime task of depicting the Catholic 
. Church in the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
he introduces the sages of the days 
of old, and of classic countries ; but 
he is careful to give a Christian 
meaning to every allusion, and to 
explain the type by reference to the 
antitype — ^the infancy of time by its 
fulness and maturity in a more per- 
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STRICtURBS ON ART AND BXH1B1T10NS. 


If talking about art, artists, and 
exhibitions, may be taken as proof 
presumptive of real taste and unaf- 
fected admiration, the tine arts have 
no reason to complain of public 
apathy and neglect in this country. 
It is, in good truth, the fashion to 
discourse of such matters — although 
not always intelligibly or intellectu- 
ally — ^to talk of liberal patronage on 
the one hand, and of evident progress 
on the other. In spite, however, 
both of this apparent regard for art, 
and of the advancement, such as it 
is, that it has actually made, there 
is little of real feeling, still less of po- 
pular sympathy for that quality of it, 
which alone can establish for us a 
perdurable fame among the nations 
of the earth ; for unwelcome as such 
a truth may be, especially to those 
who would fain have the reverse be- 
lieved, the improvement to which we 
allude is merely mechanical, or at the 
best confined to those lower branches 
of painting, which are to the higher 
what prose is to poetry ; the two re- 
gions arc disparted from each other 
by a gulf, and have nothing in com- 
mon, save the atmosphere which em- 
braces them. That we have attained 
to a certain tact and cleverness can- 
not be disputed : in every walk of 
the profession, wc have clever men, 
persona whose dexterity passes oflr, 
for a time at least, as actual power ; 
while of routine elegance and bor- 
rowed taste, there is assuredly quite 
as much as is desirable. Yet this is, 
in our opinion, very far from being a 
subject for gratulation, as it rather 
indicates that we have reached that 
pitch of we 11- trained mediocrity, 
which is of all things the most fatal 
obstacle to farther improvement, un- 
less we have the courage to retrace 
our steps, and, like prudent generals, 
abandon a post that cannot be retain- 
ed without sacrificihg more impoitant 
aims. Now, it is one disadvantage 
of this same mediocrity, that it ren- 
ders us most complacently satisfied 
with our own petty achievements, and 
so contracts our ideas, that we abso- 


lutely mistake our own little trim do- 
main for the universe of art. We 
put ourselves on a tread-mill, and 
then, because we are always in mo- 
itipn, imagine that we are making a 
rapid progress ; or, we might not un- 
aptly be compared to a man, who, 
because he should have paced back- 
wards and forwards between four 
walls, as many steps as would mea- 
sure the equator, should deem thufrlTc 
had effected as much as if he had ac- 
tually circumnavigated the globe. In 
short we have advanced to a striking 
point — to a very unfortunate/?owj(wi- 
norum. \Ve have the surface of art, 
— not that" which passethshow,*' in 
many instances the mere uphc^&tery 
work, which is certainly well enough 
in its proper place, and so long as it 
continues in fashion ; but its mode is 
transitory, and it soon becomes a bye- 
word, and reproach. Greatly do 
we lack of those noble imaginings, 
whose outward beauty is their mean- 
est merit; and which reveal, by means 
of the shapes of this visible world, 
some glimpses of the invisible realms 
of intelligence. 

This will of course be contradicted 
and set down as a base a^spersion, by 
all young ladies who have received in- 
structions in drawing, wflo make 
sketches for albums, and who paint 
fire-screens. Of a certainty ^ top, will 
it be denied by that numerous 3ass 
of easy, unsuspecting people, who are 
seized with an extasy of wonder at 
the embellishments of Annuals, which 
they laud as the ne-jjlvs- ultra of gra- 
phic excellence,; at the same time 
predicting the immense benefit that 
its professors will derive from the 
new school of art. Now far be it 
from us to object to such innocent 
amusements, as oriental tinting, or 
Poonah painting, sketching from — 
generally indeed very far from — na- 
ture, and depicting shells and flow^irs ; 
provided we ourselves be never c^led 
upon to criticise, that is to compli- 
ment the splendid albums and scrap- 
books,* in which productions of this 
sort are carefully treasured up ; thus 


* As soon as our legislators shall have settled the affairs of Greece, we trust, that be- 
fore they proceed to discuss the Moor question, and our interests in that quarter, they 
will pass some act to abate the cryin-i: and intolerable nuisancj of die said Albums and 
scrap-books. Let it, for instanc''-, be a misdemeanour and assault for any young lady to 
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reversing the ancient mythos of the 
He^erian gardens^ for there golden 
fruit was guarded by dragons, while 
here the vilest rubbish is frequently 
hoarded up by blooming liymphs and 
angels ; terrestrial it is true, yet very 
passable angels nevertheless. To 
speak, however, with less flippancy*! 
and in sober earnestness, wc must say 
tliat the present system of drilling 
every girl whose parents can afford 
to pay for the visits of a drawing- 
master, into a machine for colouring 
board, and manufacturing 
card racks, has no other than the 
negative merit of affording innocent 
occupation, and so far, it may be, of 
keeping them out of ** liiirm’s way 
but with regard to real taste, and the 
cultivation of the faculties, it effects, 
in the generality of cases, absolutely 
nothing ; wo might rather aver that 
it lowers the taste, and deadens the 
perception of real excellence, substi- 
tuting the spurious for the genuine in 
art, and familiarizing wjth the trivial 
and paltry. 

As little can w^e concur with those 
who, it should seem, would fain ex- 
alt the certainly pretty and graceful 
embellishments of Annuals into works 
of real moment ; not but that we 
admit many of these productions of 
the graver ^to be beautiful ; elegant, 
yet’ still trifles ; eminently praise- 
worthy *if estimated with reference 
to their own class, but utterly inca- 
pable o^'supplying the place of no- 
bler ^orts of the pencil. They may 
be said to constitute a little boudoir 
school, which, should it not be suf- 
fered to interfere, as there is some 
dangi?r of its .doing, with the more 
manly styles of ar^ may be to- 
lerated as harmless — perhaps com- 
mended as useful. It will of course 
be thought that we estimate size 
above quality, sentiment, and expres- 
sion : let us not be misconceived ; 
W'e are not so absurd as to prefer a 
colossal daub to an exquisitely flnish- 
ed ^d finely toucheif cabinet piece ; 
we merely contend that, admirable 
as a work upon the latter scale may 
be, it cannot affect the mind like one 


whose very size bespeaks power; 
that is, supposing each to be exe- 
cuted with equal ability in other re- 
spects; else, mere magnitude will 
operate inversely ; and it is certainly 
the lesser evil of the two to have 
noble ideas upon a petty scale, than 
gigantic trivialities. Noble ideas, 
however, cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed to the eye without physical 
magnitude : diminished to the size of 
an emmet, the figure of an elephant 
might convey a notion of the pro- 
portions and form of the latter ani- 
mal — but what impression would it 
make on the beholder } None ; it 
would be a mere symbol, which the 
spectator must first magnify and ex- 
pand by an efiort of his own imagi- 
nation, before he could conceive the 
enormous bulk of such a fleshy moun- 
tain. We admit that it is l),y no 
means impossible for an able artist 
to accomplish much in a j)ctty space — 
as for instance was done by Callot ; 
but in such cases the objects may be 
rather said to be suggested and hint- 
ed at, than to be delineated — to be 
bketches for the fancy to work on 
and shape out, than to be the per- 
fected forms of the artist's own ima- 
gination ; and, while the latter ac- 
quire a species of actual existence, 
the former resemble the shadowy 
images of a dream ; in short, the 
diflerence between the two may be 
compared to that between the oppo- 
site states of sleeping and waking. 
In corroboration of our opinion we 
may observe that, unless there be 
sufficient physical extent of surface 
in the objects, however clear be the 
ideas excited by the representation, 
the eye itself, as a bodily organ, will 
not receive a due impression, any 
more than the cai would be affected 
by one or two musical notes. There 
are, to be sure, extreme cases of both 
kinds, where diminutive objects, or 
single sounds, may excite far stronger 
emotion than would be occasioned 
by a much greater external impres- 
sion on the respective organs; yet, 
as the effect here is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to other influences, such 


attack an innocent visitor with any book, paper, or drawing of this description ; thereby 
maliciously instigating him or her to a breach of veracity, (vulgarly a lie) ; and be it further 
enacted, that every papa or mama aiding and abetting in such attack, be considered as a 
sorius niminis. We have no doubt but that a conscientious jury would generally allow 
heavy damages in actions of this kind. Our legal friends, particularly those who happen 
to be briefless, will of course approve of our suggestion. 
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anomalies do not overturn the gene> 
ral theory. Grandeur of conception 
and sentiment there, undoubtedly, 
may be, independently of actual mag- 
nitude ; but the latter is necessary to 
excite the corporeal organ of vision, 
in order that it may transmit them 
vividly and impressively to the mind. 
We doubt whether any one could ex- 
ist on the extract of roost beef, even 
could the art of Ude concentrate the 
essence of an entire sirloin in a wa- 
fer ; there must be something to fill, 
to expand, and to satisfy, as well as 
to nourish ; and as with the bodily, 
so fares it also with the mental 
powers. If a growing taste for the 
jieiite — for mere graphic hijoiderie — 
be injurious, in a general point of 
view, its influence upon artists them- 
selves is particularly so, inasmuch 
as it inevitably tends to contract 
their minds, to enervate their style, 
LO render them content with what is 
pretty, when they should aspire to 
what is dignifled. He of Urbino 
might probably have immortalized 
himself had he painted only easel- 
pieces ; and Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton might still have lived in li- 
terary history had they no other title 
to fame than their sonnets ; but 
would such productions have dis- 
played to the world, in all their ful- 
ness, the intellectual glory, the men- 
tal energy of the divine artist, and 
the illustrious poets ? One good son- 
net is, we grant, a better passport to 
reputation than half a dozen lumber- 
ing epics ; Zappi, for example, has 
achieved as much for himself by his 
fourteen lines on the Moses of Mi- 
chael Angelo, as Trissino by his 
twenty-seven books of the Italia Li- 
berata ; but an entire nation of son- 
neteers must be ccfitent with their 
own admiration — by the rest of the 
world they would be regarded as 
literary pigmies. 

Now, by far too much of a stunted, 
dwarfish taste — as exhibited in the 
minute magnificence of the Annuals — 
seems to be growing up among us ; 
and unless it be counteracted, we are 
in a fair way of becoming a myopical, 
microscopical race, of most Lillipu- 
tian vision and intellect. Some of 
these performances are certainly ad- 
mirable in their way, but still let 
those concerned in them talk as gran- 
diloquently as they please, it is not 
the way to promote the real interests 


of art; for upon the whole we are 
losers to a considerable extent. In 
such matters we ought to reverse *the 
thrifty housewife maxim, since it is 
the pounds that must be taken care 
t)f, while the pence will take sufficient 
care of themselves, 'fhe minor de- 
partments of graphic art may be safely 
left to traders, to the patronage of 
newspaper puff, and the sugary no- 
tices of critics, mollified into com- 
placency by the sight of tomes bound 
in crimson silk and gold ; it is the 
loftier and nobler styles that 
protcelion and encouragement. For 
our own part, wc should hardly have 
thought it worth while to say so 
much on such a subject, were it not 
that it has t>ccn magnified into im- 
portance hy some of the editors of 
this butterfly race, who boast of em- 
ploying first rate artists, and giving 
to the public chtfs d'eruvre of talent. 
This is really offensive, and not a 
little ominous withal ; for if wc take 
these people at their word, they are 
the men who ai'e henceforth to direct 
influentially the course of painting in 
this country, and their pretty prints 
are to be considered as representing 
the best talent of the English school. 
The conceit and arrogance of all this 
is intolerable, still, were it no more 
than a vain fond conceit jn them, 
they might indulge in it undisUnbed 
by us ; but unfortunately they are 
likely to exert a pernicious influence, 
for many — some too who ^n'^uld be 
above it — will condcKScend to p^nt 
down to the requisite degree of namby- 
pamby prettiness; and will select such 
nice milk -and- water subjects as arc 
likely to prove saleable articleg in 
such a market. ,Art, which. Heaven 
knows, is puny enough here already, 
and requires to have its constitution 
braced and invigorated by tonics, 
stands a fair chance of being put 
upon a diet of pap and water gruel, 
and taught to assume all the pretty 
little airs of a boarding-school miss. 

We are far from wishing to pro- 
scribe works of this kind ; they arc 
for the most part really beautiful, 
and, considered ns book-plates, have 
great claims to admiration ; nor do 
we deny that they arc well calculated 
to inspire a taste for the fine arts, 
where there would otherwise be none. 
Very much, however, do we question, 
whether the taste thus form^ would 
have any other value beyond that of 
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affording an unobjectionable amuee- 
mept : it, most assuredly, would not 
tend to invigorate the tone of art, or 
stimulate to undertakings that call 
forth the higher powers of the mind, 
and in return, afford exercise both toP 
the feelings and the intellect. 

In our age and country, art hav 
too grovelling and mercantile a spirit ; 
it keeps its ledgers, its debtor and 
creditor account, and smacks of the 
counting-house. By the generality 
of men it is considered but as one of 
•tiwr-^arays of money-getting; reputa- 
tion is desirable enough for many 
reasons, one of which is, that it helps 
to more money-making ; but hard 
cash is better than post-obit bills on 
fame. This virtus post nummos prin- 
ciple is a moral hystoron-proteron, 
creating ambiguity and perplexity 
where all should be ingenuousness 
and deep sincerity. An artist with 
the soul of a stock-jobber or a Jew 
clothes-man, is a monster ; the out- 
ward man indeed may paint, may 
drudge, and even work himself into 
an R.A., but his mind will have no 
more share in the operation, than if 
he were engaged in any other me- 
chanical employment. We would 
not have artists to be imprudent and 
needy ; indifferent and improvident ; 
or ascetics or cynics ; but we do not 
seef why they should be a raoney- 
making*' race, or become fine gentle- 
men or miserly hunkses. There is a 
goldepB»<i‘ literally gold**n medium be- 
tween the offensive cynicism of poor 
Barry, and the more despicable mean- 
ness of old Nollekens. Let the young 
artist be high-minded — high-souled 
wo^ld perhaps be a better phrase — 
and rigidly prudent, ^for prudence is 
of all* roads the straightest and 
shortest to real independence ; but 
that point once attained, let him 
neither drudge for wealth, nor trifle 
for a summer reputation, but labour 
earnestly and unremittingly for fame. 
** Quis locus ingenio, cum se carmine 

* solo 

Vexant, et dominis Cirrhae Nyssque fe- 
runtiir 

Pectora nostra, duas non admittentia 
curas ?” 

If on the one hand, the history of 
art records too many instances of 
reprehensible indiscretion in its fol- 
lowers, it likewise records by fiir too 


many cases where persons destitute 
of talent have raised themselves to 
unmerited opulence by cunning, ef- 
frontery, and servility. Those of the 
latter stamp are at once despicable 
and dangerous; they infect the at- 
mosphere of art with their own reek- 
ing pollution, while the Will o' the 
wisp flame kindled from their foul 
miasmata, lures on the needy, the 
grovelling, and the base, to seek the 
same success by the same ignoble 
means. 

Indiscriminating and indiscreet pa- 
tronage is little better than positive 
neglect; it bestows on mediocrity 
what ought to be the reward of ge- 
nius, thereby pampering it into inso- 
Jence and self-conceit. This, in it- 
self, would be of little moment, since 
it matters not whether the parasite 
that basks in the lap of fortune be 
called poet, artist, or any thing else ; 
but the evil influence operates widely 
and permanently : art is deteriorated, 
and public taste corrupted ; mecha- 
nical dexterity is substituted for 
mind, and skilful tact passes for real 
talent. Now, if we be not mistaken, 
this applies, more than could be 
wished, to the present state of art in 
this country, where it is become a sort 
of matter of fact affair, and treats 
mere matter of fact subjects admi- 
rably. In scenes of every-day life 
it is perfectly at home and at ease ; 
when, on the contrary, it tries to be 
poetical, it grows prosy ; when it af- 
fects to be historical, it is too fre- 
quently merely hysterical.* Truth 
of execution is one — truth of senti- 
ment and expression another : we 
do not mean that superficial and ob- 
vious expression which maybe learned 
technically and by rote, like Le Brun'vS 
passions, and of (vhich each guise and 
mode may be inventoried, itemed, and 
labelled : — No ; the latter is the result 
of a diligent study of nature, aided by 
sensibility of feeling, and, as he who 
attains it is indebted to no other 
rules than those he has unconsciously 
elaborated in bis own mind, so nei- 
ther do his works offer any clue by 
which others may retrace, at will, 
all the mazes, and explore all the 
recesses of the labyrinth through 
which he has emerged to upper day. 
Owing to a deficiency of this power, 
an air of something second-hand. 


The hysterical style was peculiarly Fuseli’s forte. 
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the,^ msertlon of the article in the Christ, in his human character, suf. 

ancient creeds, sums up the whole fered death, and this consequent 

matter by declaring, that in reading separation of^oul and body — ^the Ibr- 

the Apostles’ Creed he had used and mer of course, as in. all other in- 

would always use the word " Hades** stances, going to its appointed place, 

instead of Hell, leaving his hearers find the latter being deposited in the 

to their own interpretation. " I grave. But, according to St. Peter, 

hold,” he says, "with Dr, Clarke, m the second chapter of Acts, ii. 24, 

that, according to the scriptures, we it was not possible that he should 
are to believe the descent of Christ be hoiden of death,” and therefore 

to have been, not into the receptacle he waited not for the re-union of 

of damned spirits, but into the grave, soul and body until the last day, but 

the common repository of all who " was raised up by God, having loosed 

die, whether they be good or bad.” the pains of death.” 

Such is the doctor's conclusion. His resurrection thus effected, is 
and he pursues the matter no farther, to stand as an earnest that the souls 
Bishop Horsley, who arrives, in pai*t, and bodies of all men shall ulti- 
at a similar conclusion without resort- mately be re-united. This is the 
ing to mistranslation, misinterpreta- simple doctrine, in addition to which 
tion, or interpolation, shews that the' St. Peter states, by way of symbol, 
English word Hell in its primary and with reference to the rite of bap- 
moaning is the same as the Greek word tism, that, while existing in the sepa- 
Hades ; both signifying only an in- rate state, our Saviour's spirit was 
visible place, without reference to employed in preaching to the spirits 
torment ; a fact which makes any of those who had formerly been dis- 
change of the word in the creed obedient in the days of Noah. Nu- 
unnecessary and nonsensical. Nor thing can be more clearly revealed 
is this the only instance in which than this, nothing more easy of ap- 
he improves on this over-vaunted prehension. That vulgar opinions 
doctor. He also shews that the have prevailed upon this subject is cer- 
Evangelists understood by the word tain, and that they ought to be cleared 
"Hades” what Homer and Hesiod away is equally obvious. Bishop 
understood thereby ; and that was, Horsley's sermon has effected much 
not the grave of the body, but the towards this desirable end, and 
state of separate spirits. the poem of The J)psceni “ into IJoll 

Now the biblical doctrine respect- will, as all poetry does, so realize •• 
ing this state of separate spirits is the thing to the imagination, that it 
this ; that the body and soul shall is very probable the conerntions of 
remain in the state of separation in general readers will, in future; as 
which we find them after death, ac- clear as hitherto they have been 
cording to their appropriate modes confused and obscure, on this great 
of existence, until the day of judg- and important doctrine, 
ment, when they shall be re-united. Tueophilus. 


LETTER FROM A TORY FROM PRINCIPLE, NOT PREJUDICE. 

TO OLIVER YORKE; ESQ. 

Sir, 

When your Magazine first made its appearance, I hailed it with 
delight ; it declared war with charlatanry, quackery, and pottery in the most 
uncompromising manner — so would I. Its principles were Tory — so are mine. 
But there is one fault which, ii^ommon with very many of your readers, I have 
regretted to observe in severarof the articles; I allude to the dragging for- 
ward of individuals, and indicting upon them personally, for private failings, 
that castigation which should be only laid upon the acts of the society, Uie 
institution, the body, or whatever it may be, which you would hold up to 
public censure. This fault was too apparent in your fifth number, in your 
philippic against the Anti-Slavery Society. You could not be too strenuous 
in exposing the motives which actuated those minent men. Brougham, ei hoc 
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genus mne, who at the late meeting stood forward to advocate emancipation; 
and in showing how they were merely making the Society a cat's paw to 
ai&wer their own private selfish purposes, or a stepping-stone for advancing 
the projects of their own intriguing political coterie. Satan likes "to transform 
himself into an angel of light but why, for instance, let me ask, why should 
you apply such rancorous, hard-mqfjthed, and, I hesitate not to say, untrue 
epithets against Mr. Wilberforce ? You certainly had a right to deal with 
him as the chairman of the Society, for in that capacity he was public pro- 
perty, and fair game for criticism ; but to enter into his private movements, 
and to befoul him as you did, was going quite unnecessarily out of your 
way, and certainly not tending to strengthen the case you were arguing. 

The same remarks, but with more force, apply to those severe critiques which 
your last number has upon our late beloved King, and seeing you have inti- 
your intention of giving " a political history of the late reign," I take 
the liberty of pointing out where, as it appears to me, to speak plainly, 
you commit yourself. I hold, as a Tory, you have no business with the pri- 
vate life of a king ; and although 1 do not go all the way with our first James, 
who declared that, "as it is atheism and blasphemy in a creature to dispute 
what the Deity may do/ so it is presumption and sedition in a subject to dis- 
pute what a king may do, in the heighf of his power yet 1 am decidedly of 
opinion, that to uphold our sacred constitution, it is absolutely necessary to 
regard the king as perfect and incapable of doing or thinking wrong, and, 
therefore, that your intended account should be exclusively historical and 
political, without touching at all upon the private actions of his late Majesty. 
You have to deal with the King, not the man; the office, not the person ; 
with royalty, not humanity ; and in dealing with the King, the office, and 
royalty, of course you will have to regard the advisers of the Crown as the 
individuals responsible for all the acts of the late reign. Many, in these 
liberal days, are apt, I know, to treat all these ideas of the King’s perfection, 
immortality, divinity, &c., as worse than ridiculous ; but contempt, we know, 
is not argument, and such reckless ignorance as they display, is surely not to 
overthrow those institutions which, grant them to be but figures and theories, 
arc nevertheless based in truth, and have been proved to be the most conducive 
to the well understanding of the art of governing and being governed. 

The viblV5nce done to our constitution by repealing the test acts, and more 
especially by the committal of that other dreadful deed of last session, which 
despoiled our consfituiion of its greatest glories, will never, I hope, allow you 
to say^^u have finished with the reign of George the Fourth. Against 
thejf^ho were instrumental in carrying these things into effect, you cannot 
be too harsh. Timeo Danaos dona ferentes-^they are not patriots, they are 
hostes humani generis ; the more you oppose, chastise, and annoy them, the 
more we Tories will give you hearty thanks, and ever be content to remain 
your debtors, and we will applaud you to the very echo. But I must not 
trust myself on this subject. 

Those observation^ are written very hastily, and with the intention of their 
reaching you as early in, the month as possible; they eiiTC penned in down- 
right honesty and good feeling, and by one who is 

A Tory from Principle, not Prejudice. 


The preceding Letter contains so 
much of fair intention, that we not 
only have much pleasure in giving it 
insertion, but also in answering the 
two or three charges which it con- 
tains against the taste and decorum 
of Regina. 

First, then, in respect to Mr. Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, the Saint, icax* 
"who would anticipate the mil- 
lenium, and convert the fair surface 
of this earth into one vast receptacle 


for the abode of resilient and noisy 
saints like unto himself? Wc deny, 
in respect to this individual, the 
charge made against Regina by our 
friend^ the Tory. He accuses us of 
entering into Mr. Wilbferforce's pri- 
vate movements ; or, in other words, 
of diving into the intricacies of his 
domestic life. If this be his meaning, 
our friend, the Tory, can have read 
our article on the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety to little purpose indeed. Wc 
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8f^id nothing of either the gentleman’s 
lying down or rising up — of his 
eating or drinking — of the order of 
his household, or of his mode of dis- 
tributing charity— of the manner of 
his having brought up his family ; or 
any other matter, equally distant from 
the important subject then under our 
discussion. What we did say, had 
reference to that important subject 
only. Hard epithets we did most cer- 
tainly apply to Mr. William Wilber- 
force, but they had an exclusive refer- 
ence to his Anti- Slavery transactions. 
We then said, what we repeat — Mr. 
Wilberforce had no commission from 
Heaven to take the name of the Al- 
mighty in vain at the septennial 
meeting of the Anti-Slnvery Society ; 
and this either as regards himself, ti 
simple individual, and, like the rest 
of mankind, obnoxious to all the 
weaknesses incidental to humanity, 
or as regards the medley of .-ceptics 
and infidels assembled around him 
on that occasion, to do tongue-service 
to himself and the other showmen of 
the day. 

Mr. Wilberforce has been praised 
as the originator of Negro Emanci- 
pation : it has been said, that he was 
the fulminating Jove who, with his 
red right arm, destroyed the atro- 
cities of the Slave Trade. 

Non cst, Tucca, satis, quod es gulosus : 

Et dici cupis, et cupis videri." 

We believe that Mr. Wilberforce 
has l)een greedy of popularity; and 
that his appetite has led him to take 
to himself all the praise of every 
measure in respect to the ameliora- 
tion of slavery, to the total exclu- 
sion of Mr. Clarkson, by whom the 
scheme was first suggested, through 
whose self-abandonment to the cause, 
the destruction ot the Slave Trade 
was accomplished ; and who, in his 
career of beneficence, has injured his 
health, and anticipated old age. This 
is a part of Mr. Wilberforce’s cha- 
racter which we do not like, and we 
have honestly and boldly expressed 
our opinion to that effect. Our 
friend and correspondent, 'Th^Tory,' 
may say, that this has been the fault 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s friends, and not 
of that personage himself. To this 
our reply is simple; that inasmuch 
as this injudiciousness on the part of 
his friends has been concurrent with 
his political and philanthropical ca- 


reer, he must, of necessity, have been 
acquiescent to their behaviour, and 
that by such his approval, he is^m- 
taker in the injustice done to the 
character of Mr. Clarkson. Even 
^ so late as the last occasion of Mr, 
Brougham's oratorical display on the 
^subject of the Slave Trade in the 
* House of Commons, that gentleman 
applies the following compliments to 
Mr. Wilberforce ; and in the whole 
speech, the name of the excellent 
Mr. Clarkson is not even mentioned. 

“ This Reverend Brydges I happen 
know by his other works, by those labours 
of slander wliich have diversified tlie life of 
this minister of peace and truth. For 
publishing one of these, a respectable book- 
seller has be^n convicted by a jury of his 
country; others have been pa.ssed over 
with contempt by their illustrious object — 
that venerable person, the great patriarch 
of our cause, whose days are to be num- 
bered by acts of benevolence and of piety ; 
whose whole life — and long may it be ex- 
tended for his own glory and tlie good of 
his fellow-creatures ! — has been devoted 
to the highest interests of religion and cha- 
rity ; who might have hoped to pass on 
his holy path undisturbed by any one call- 
ing himself a Christian pastor, even in a 
West Indian community.” 

The fact which we brought before 
the public about the poor infidel 
negroes, who were hired to parade 
before the Freemasons’ Jbhill dying 
the sitting of the Septenrual Con-* 
vention, has stiuck the saints with 
confusion. It exposed Hieir hypo- 
crisy. Wc also used, as we 
might, some bitter epithets against 
Mr. Wilberforce for allowing such 
an abomination to pass before his 
eyes without using his exertions to 
counteract it. From his passiweness 
in that respect? this inference is fair, 
that his exf?,rtions to spread the true 
faith amongst the infidel negroes 
resident in London, would be too 
circumscribed in their oi)eration to 
excite public attention or amplify the 
glory of his sufficiently lauded phil- 
anthropy ; whereas whatever he did 
pleno concilio would make a rattle 
and a noise abroad, and his name 
be carried in repetition round the 
girdle of the earth. 

In fine we deny the charge of our 
friend the Tory. Whatever we have 
said concerning Mr. Wilberforce has 
had reference to his public acts in 
favour of slavery. To this one point 
all our observations were confined : 
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of his private actions we have said 
nothing, and care nothing. 

We now proceed to notice the latter 
portion of his letter, which treats of 
onr article on the late King. 

With respect to our intention of ^ 
giving " a political history of the 
late reign," we have, on reflection, f 
thought it advisable to postpone that 
article till our next number, when 
Mr. Croly's vdume of George the 
Fourth shall have appeared, and one 
or two others on the same sub- 
which wc see advertised in the 
newspapers. But for our Tory, we 
beg to say, that we' must demur to 
the monstrous proposition which he 
has rather dogmatically laid down. 

'' I hold," says he, " as z. Tory, you 
have no business with the private 
life of a king," and " that to uphold 
our sacred constitution, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to regard the King 
as perfect, and incapable of thinking 
wrong (! !1) ; and, therefore, that your 
intended account should be exclu- 
sively historical and political, with- 
out touching at all upon the private 
actions of his late Majesty. You 
have to deal," he continues, " with 
the King, not the man ; the office, 
not the person ; with royalty, not 
humanity ; and in dealing with the 
King, the office, and royalty, of 
course yolidiave to regard the ad- 
• visers of the Crown as the individuals 
answerable for all th(' acts of the late 
reign." - ’ 

Tlttff to us is a new doctrine, which 
argues that, being Tories, we have 
no business with the private life of a 
king. The private life of a king, in 
this constitutional country, is part 
and "parcel of his public life. The 
king’s minister is hi$ master’s pro- 
tection against the hosti^^celings of 
his subjects; and a ficwi\or weak, 
or sensual, or selfish monarch, might, 
under the wing of his minister, carry 
all his intentions into effect with im- 
punity, unless t^ir evil were coun- 
teracted by notoriety. Supposin^^:, 
for argument’s sake merely, that we 
had a king, noted for his gallantry 
and attachment to other men’s wives ; 
— supposing that this king lived in 
concubinage — openly — that is in the 
circle of his court ; supposing that his 
private friends were cornuted hus- 
bands, and ribald jesters and buf- 
foons ; supposing that his concubine 


had dispensed places and pension^ 
had circumvallated the royal para- 
mour by a guard of her own creatures, 
had amassed enormous riches by the 
sale of offices, and drugged with gold- 
en opiates the public press into a 
profound sleep ; stfpposing a monarch 
weak enough to allow such a con- 
cubine to meddle with bishopricks, 
ahd dignitaries of the church ; with 
embassies abroad, and prime mi- 
nisters at home, so that she might 
with impunity mingle in state plots, 
and, by her assistance, influence in- 
triguers, and the carrying of great 
political questions — ought the Tor)^ 
or any party, to suffer the private 
life of such a monarch to pass un- 
heeded and without public reprehen- 
sion ? We have put a supposititious 
case, and a strong one, merely for ar- 
gument’s sake. In this view, how- 
ever, would not the private life of the 
monarch be the source of all the public 
acts of government ? Would not the 
influence of royal depravity insinuate 
itself into all ranks and classes of 
the community ? Would not religion 
become a mere cloak for vice ; disor- 
der pervade the morals of the nobi- 
lity, boastful extravagance be the 
order of the day ; virtue and integrity 
be things for mockery and scorn ? 
Would not the royal example be a 
tenfold worse pestilence than that 
which in the fourteenth century depo- 
pulated Europe from one extremity to 
the other ? The answer to these ques- 
tions, we apprehend, must be in our 
favour ; not that any thing which we 
have said has any application to the 
late reign. Then every thing was con- 
ducted on right principles. Decency 
clothed our nobility with its pure ap- 
parel ; virtue waved its banner over 
their heads; the nublic morals were 
of a more chastened character than 
in the reign of even George the Third 
and his spotless queen ; immprality 
was banished the land, immodest wo- 
men were driven from the court, and 
devotion hallowed the life of the lower 
orders of the people ! The land was 
a land of milk and hoi^y, and nothing 
contaminated the sweet waters of in- 
nocuous pleasure and innocence of 
life. Happy age — ungrateful people, 
who knew not the full blessing it pos- 
sessed, in a virtuous and a righteous 
King ! 


Oliver Yorke. 
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ber with a morbid afTectation 
and outrogeoua mannerism^ taints 
the majority of the works of the 
present day. Exaggeration is mis- 
taken for force, sicldiness for pathos, 
silliness for simplicity^ vulgarity for 
unsophisticated nature ; while par- 
ticular ideas and effects are re- 
peated so frequently and so indiscri- 
minately, that, whatever their merit 
might have been at first, they are be- 
come absolutely hackneyed, and nau- 
seously stale. There is a very disa- 
greeable Birmingham and Manchester 
quality in the works of a lamentably 
great proportion of the English 
School. The work of each may be 
instantly recognized by something in 
the fabric that informs us from the 
workshop of w’hat maker it has is- 
sued. Stothard, Westall, Good, New- 
ton, Hill, Erout, Cristall, Stephenoff, 
and many others of note and noto- 
riety, iire all mannerists ; — some less 
decidedly so than others, but still 
mannerists : Iiow^ver opposite be their 
subjects, their mode of treating them 
is one and the same. The same cuc- 
koo note is employed to express what- 
ever they attempt. Tlieir very land- 
scapes and trees are made according 
to the pattern each man has fixed upon 
for himself, so that a series of rejected 
pictures might be painted on the plan 
of that pleasant work the Rej(^cted 
Addresses, wherein we might behold, 
ingeniously parodied, the characteris- 
tic ideas and maimer of the respec- 
tive artists. To a certain degree 
every production of the same mind 
wdll bear the stamp of individuality. 

It is only when this individuality 
becomes offensively prominent and 
egotistical, when it perversely warps 
and distorts general nature, that it 
degenerates into a vice. Mannerism 
differs from style in this ; that where- 
as the latter accommodates itself to 
circumstances, the former obstinately 
determines to have every thing its 
own way, and to have but one way 
for every thing ; it usually affects, 
too, something out of the way, ex- 
travagant and queer. Those who 
indulge in this “ one-sidednesa” push, 
what might originally a clever 
idea, to the verge of fatuity, and 
so render themselves as ridiculous 
as the gentleman, who, because he 
conceived that green was particularly 
becoming his complexion, was not 
content with having his coat, but 
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would even have his shirt, bat, and 
every article of dress, of that hue. 
Such is at present the predicament 
of Turner : every object in his pic- 
I tures must be of that flaring yellow 
• colour which would obtain respect 
|for them at the court of Pekin, but 
which, here, induces people to give 
credit to what is said of the effect of 
the jaundice on the^ retina, and to 
suppose that the painter is incurably 
afflicted with that malady. 

Flagrant as this error of mannerism^ 
is, and pernicious as its consequences 
are, there is that which operates 
more fatally still, and against whose 
insidious agency precaution is un- 
availing, because it exhibits no ex- 
ternal symptoms, nothing to excite 
alarm, or to suggest the adoption of 
prophylactic treatment; wc mean 
that astheny of mind which is ut- 
terly incurable. No one, we think, 
can have examined any considerable 
number of works of the English 
school, without having felt how very 
few exhibit any of that deep senti- 
ment — that intense con amore spirit — 
that prostration of self to art, which 
confers such a value upon the works 
of great aitists, investing with the 
glory of poetry not only tlio Ma- 
donnas of a Raphael, and the angels 
of a Correggio, but even the beggar- 
boys of a Murillo. It is n«t every * 
one that is called to execute great 
things, but every one ouglfl^to strive 
to make little things great. I'/lKho 
hands of a man of genius, even the 
homeliest subjects acquire a captivat- 
ing grace, and a refinement of ex- 
pression, without sacrificing propriety 
of character or truth. Nay, pro- 
vided that the fainter be in down- 
right carnei^ be his subject what it 
may, or mrafeelf ever so rude and 
unskilled, there will yet be a native 
intelligence in his work, that cannot 
be mistaken. Under the influence of 
strong emotion, the most inert ex- 
piess themselves with force, the most 
untutored with eloquence ; so wher- 
ever there is a strong impulse of 
mind, together with devoted affection, 
there will be some corresponding 
energy of effect in the painting. 
What is thus produced may not al- 
ways be legitimate — not always really 
fine ; yet be it ever so bastard it will 
at all events be better than the feeble 
things begot 'twixt sleeping and 
waking,” — nerveless, unimpassioned. 
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the very types of insipidity and to be somewhat exaggerated ; at le#t 
duluess, — with about as much cha- it accounts only in part for the ab> 
racter in their composition as those sence of genius complained of ; and 
renowned heroes, fortisque Gyas, this opinion is countenanced not a 
fqrtisque Cloanihus. Woe to him . little by the circumstance that at the 
who enlists under the banners of art, f present day, painting has achieved 
from the motives and with the feel- ‘ no extraordinary works, even in those 
ings of an hireling ! woe also to art t countries where its productions arc 
when she finds that by such men her admitted into the temples of religion, 
battles are to be fought — her citadel Neither can the inferiority of the 
defended! living schools be attributed to the 

That to the absence of enthusiasm, want of academies and institutions, 
to the want of sincere and devoted for of these there is certainly no lack. 
'Reeling, is to be attributed the degen- The evil, then, must lie deeper, and 

eracy of the j^resent race of artists, we have mistaken the diagnosis of 

compared with the in ighty ones of old, the disease. In this, as in every 

can, we think, hardly be disputed. other similar case, there are so many 

There are many exceptions; but the various combining causes, that it be- 

general character of art is trivial and comes difficult tu pronounce which is 

low. We have clever hands — what the primary one. We should say 

we want is great mindjp of daring, yet that what has contributed more than 

not of inconsiderate, overvaulting all beside to reduce painting from its 

ambition, but minds conscious of " high and palmy state,” to its pre- 

their powers, and determined to ex- sent comparatively mean and servile 

ert them. How far indifference or condition is this — heart of 

ignorance on the part of the public, the people is not with it. If this 

or other unpropitious circumstances be a truth, it is a formidable one, 

may co-operate to thwart the efforts since it shows the case to be hopeless, 

of Uie artist, to chill him into apathy, for neither the fiat of sovereigns, the 

or to sink him into inanity, is an- acts of legislators, nor the premiums 

other and a very serious question, of academies can avail aught to re- 

So much has already been said re- move the evil. — ^That is too deeply 

peatcdly with regard to the exclusion rooted : it may be mitigated, but not 

of painting from churches,* in this the original vigour of the art restored, 

country,^ that it is hardly necessary Here again other questions arise, the 

for us to touch upon that topic ; ex- foremost of which is — How has it 

cept it be^ to remai k that great as happened that public feeling is no 

this.dj/advantage is, it appears to us longer on the side of art ? the reply 

* Since, however, painting is excluded not from these alone, but from nearly all our 
other public buildings, we would here suggest that, in case either of the plans lately brought 
before the public, for forming a general metropolitan cemetery should be carried into 
execution, it should be made in some degree subservient, not only to the cncounigcment 
of sculpture, but of painting likewise. There might at least be one covered cloister or 
portico appropnatecl to the.l’^fMtiun of frescoes, the subjects of which should be sa select- 
ed and arranged, as to cone^t^^ a grand c>clus of religious and j^ioral representations, 
inculcating Christian duties ; Ui'ifolcling, as it were, the mysteries of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. That numerous objections and difKculties would arise as well as to the practica- 
bility as to the propriety of such an idea^ we are perfectly aware ; the prejudices of some 
would revolt against it, as an unbecoming innovation — as tending to convert the abodes 
of death into a place of amusement for the living ; while, on the other hand, many would 
denounce it as pue^He and superstitious. With regard to the former class of persons, we 
would agree with them that were such tuc real object and intent here contemplated, the 
plan ought by all means to be discouraged; instead of which the very reverse of this 
might rationally be expected ; namely, that such a series of paintings would become a 
school of instruction— of instruction rendered more impressive by the associations con- 
nected with the place itself: none could return in a worse frame of mind than when 
they entered — ^many in a far better. At the same time wc #e aware that such a sug- 
gestion will in all probability be scouted by a third set of objectors, who would consider 
the scJieme as too forced and extravagant, utterly foreign to our feelings as Englishmen, 
and ill calculated to assimilate with the .spirit of the nineteenth century. Still we 
could wish to see the experiment made, were it only for the purpose of deciding whether 
the opportunity thus presented to them, would awaken in our artists any genius which 
is now dormant because no field is open for the exertion of its energies. 
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; because enthusiasm has subsided, 
and the faith that once burnt so 
warmly, has grown lukewarm. Be- 
fore we proceed, however, wc must 
anticipate an objection, which we fore- 
see will be made to our argument ; 
namely, that what we have just been 
saying will in nowise apply to this 
country, where painting^ was hardly 
known till after the reformation ; nor 
can that enthusiasm and faith be 
said to have ceased which in fact 
never existed. We were speaking 
not so much in reference to its state 
here at home, as of the inferiority of 
modern art generally, especially in 
that loftier department of it, in which 
its noblest triumphs were achieved. 
Although, therefore, it would be in- 
correct to say that painting has de- 
clinbd in this country, something like 
the same causes that have tended to 
its degeneracy in the climate where 
it once fiounslied, have prevented 
and will prevent its taking firm root 
in this. There its glory has departed, 
but it has not, like the prophet, left 
its hallowing and inspiring mantle 
behind, for us to invest ourselves 
withal. With us, art may be a 
welcomed and an honoured guest, 
royally lodged, courteously entertain- 
ed, nevertheless an alien to our 
affections: she may be the mistress 
of our dalliance, but not the wife of 
our bosom ; the sjiarer of our revels, 
but not the participator in our 
counsels. Whether tlic reader w'ill 
be able to frame out our meaning 
from our jumble of mebxjdiors, we 
somewhat doubt ; at all events, we 
hope that he will fancy he can do so, 
as that will spare us a long statement 
of facts, for which wc have no room. 
Lest, however, wc should be charged 
with wrapping up*their no-meaning 
in the splendour of Delphic ambiguity, 
we will briefly advert to a few of the 
circumstances which, in our opinion, 
will debar painting from attaining in 
this our country and age, that emi- 
nence of dignity it elsewhere and in 
other times possessed. 

Independently of painting being 
here excluded from all places of public 
worship, and thereby mpvcnted from 
acquiring any authority and influence 
over the mass of the people, the nine- 
teenth century is by no means a pro- 
pitious period for its growth, nor is 
the English nation disposed to foster 
it with cordiality. The spirit of these 


our days has little sincere sympathy 
with pursuits which, while they de- 
mand assiduous culture and unremit- 
ted diligence, do not promise in re- 
turn aiiy direct and tangible advan- 
tages. The patronage of courts and 
of princes will no longer suffice, as 
formerly, to give an all-commanding 
vogue ; popular opinion has become 
the lord of the ascendant, and we 
have so many other concerns to at- 
tend to, either of business or amuse- 
ment, more immediately affecting our^ 
interest, or .more congenial to our 
tastes, that we have little leisure or 
inclination to make a serious business 
of that which seems to be a mere 
luxury — pmticularly if it be a luxury 
that can be relished in perfection only 
by an acquired taste. We are an in- 
telligent peo])®; a reading people ; a 
luxurious people — not an imagina- 
tive, not a poetical, not a picture- 
loving people: in addition to these 
positive and negative signs in our 
national character, it should be borne 
in mind that the class of society 
whose influence is most direct in 
matters of art, is, Kacr*€^o)(y}v^ fashion- 
able : and wliere fashion bears ))ara- 
mount sway in all, it is easy to divine 
what must be the fate of art. How 
this can render the case, with regard 
to art, so very dcsi)erat?, will b(‘ 
questioned by many, since ftishion is • 
always ready to engage in her train, 
and take under her pioteertwn all whc» 
can contribute to her eclat. W.4?unit 
tloubt — and therein lies the mischief 
— she will assume the character of 
the patron, provided she may exer- 
cise the dominion of the tyrant : so 
long as art will condescend to bif the 
crowd-attractil^fe lion of the day, or 
the sycophl^tic toad-eater, will she 
pet and pamper it. But, alas ! hers 
is that kind of patronage which would 
task a Milton to write nimini-pimini 
verses for albums ; it is the patronage 
to which imbecility aspires, and 
which genius disdains. In submit- 
ting to the pride of the illustrious 
and noble there may be bitterness — 
to submit to the vulgar caprices of 
fashion is ignominy ; and when 
merit does so, it barters its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Fashion 
and art are antagonistic principles, 
without any thing in common, and 
incapable of coalescing. The one is 
of tardy, the other of most mushroom 
growth; the one must be nurtured 
h2 
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by tile genius of a whole people^ the 
other* is the narrow affectation of a 
particular class. It is upon national 
character alone that art can be per- 
manently based so as to exert a 
powerful moral energy, and achieve 
great and noble works, as in ancient 
Greece or modem Italy ; while of 
fashion the very essence is artihcial- 
nesa, than which nothing can be 
more opposite to pure art, whose 
business lies with nature, although 
refining it from leaven and dross. 
Fashion is altogether a thing of con- 
vention and external form ; it con- 
ceals or perverts the natural feelings 
and sentiments ; it substitutes ano- 
ther — not a better — nature for hu- 
manity ; whatever is common to the 
species it shuns as vulgar. Notwith- 
standing all this, it sometimes 
happen that its favour wnl set in the 
direction of art, but then this is 
merely a fortuitous and temporary 
> circumstance. It likes art as it does 
a pet lap-dog, and when it is a crea- 
ture of that mean, mongrel, spiritless 
nature ; not because it has any par- 
ticular affection for the over-fed, 
sickly bmte, but because it flatters a 
certain paltry vanity to have its own 
self-importance reflected even in so 
despicable a creature. 

In all probability this will be 
. thought not only very much over- 
strained, but positively contradictory 
to fact, since it most unquestionably 
is tbtfi. •fashion for people to aflcct 
connoisscurship, and to make a 
parade of their love of art ; the pub- 
lic flock to exhibitions of every kind, 
nor are these exhibitions confined to 
the metropolis and its sister capitals ; 
every provincial town of eminence 
having now its annual of biennial 
exhibition of paintings. As far, too, 
as employment can be considered sy- 
nonymous with patronage, there is 
more of the latter than there ever was 
at any former period ; while the 
ranks of art are daily receiving now 
adventurers, wlio are either impelled 
by instinctive love of such pursuits, 
or seduced by the prospect of gain, if 
not of fame ; in short, the symptoms 
are all highly flattering. External 
symptoms, however, are apt to be 
deceitful; and the chill of misgiving 
must come over the most sanguine, 
when it is demanded — What is the 
upshot of all this seeming prosperity? 
We are like a trader making immense 


returns, yet so far from realizing any 
profits, that his thriving business has 
brought him Jto the verge of the 
gazette. There is in this country too 
I much canting about the fine arts, and 
• too little sincere devotion for them ; 
I not but that there are at the same 
^ time many individuals of distinguish- 
ed taste and intelligence, yet without 
that zeal that urges men to make cru- 
sades or to gain proselytes. Even 
the present tone of society is by no 
means eminently propitious for the 
developement of those tastes without 
which there can be no sincere affec- 
tion for art, because there can be no 
vivid perception of its charms. Not- 
withstanding its refinement of exte- 
rior, the temperament of fashionable 
life is decidedly opposed to that deli- 
cate sensibility, that single-hearted- 
ness, and that unaffected enthusiasm, 
in short, that poetic character and 
contemplative frame of mind, which 
are indispensable to those who would 
hold converse with the muse of art, 
and who aspire to be admitted to her 
mysteries — to participate in her reve- 
lations. The difference between 
drawing-room flirtation, and the de- 
votion of love, is not greater than 
that between a mere liking for seeing 
pictures, and a passionate admiration 
of painting, not for its supei-ficial and 
merely sensual beauties, but for its 
abstract charms of ^[lind : to sum up 
the gist of our argument in one brief 
sentence, society is a worldling, and 
art is a Platonist. The consequences 
are obvious. We do not object to 
painting as an amusing dangler. So 
long as it is content to *'do the agree- 
able,” to flatter our vanity — nay even 
to support the part of a tolerably de- 
cent buffoon, for want of something 
better to attend to', w’e are very well 
satisfied with it ; but no sooner does 
it assume the tone of an instructor 
and a monitor, than we dismiss it, 
sans cMmonie, as a dull pedant whose 
lessons are crabbed and austere; 
whose manners are repulsive and 
uncouth. Wc may farther observe, 
that it is with painting as it is with 
the sex ; most men, let them disguise 
it as they maj|| have a certain dread 
of intellectua^omen ; showiness of 
person and manner will secure more 
admirers than elevation of mind, — 
not that any man, unless he be a fool 
himself, likes an absolute simpleton 
neither, but the pert flippancy — ^we 
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have scratched out the word philoso- 
phy — of a Morgan, will prove far 
more attractive than the masculine 
intellect of a De Stael. 

Let US just ask ourselves, what sort 
of encouragement painting has actu- 
ally experienced here — on what kind 
of works has it chiefly been employ- 
ed? It is unnecessary to advert to 
portrait painting, both because its 
success is incontestable, and because 
that branch of the art is too decidedly 
matter of fact, to come within the 
scope of our argument ; setting this 
aside then, for what and for whom 
have our painters generally worked? 
for exhibitions, for dealers in art, for 
publishers. Much has been said of 
the liberal and enterprising spirit of 
the Boy dells, and of the magnificent 
encouragement they gave to tlie Bri- 
tish school. That they were munifi- 
cent in their way, we do not ques- 
tion, neither that they were well-in- 
tentioned men ; and, most probably, 
sincere when they conceived them- 
selves to be fostering art, and rearing 
up professors of it, who should ac- 
complish great works. Still there 
was too much both of self-com- 
placency and Henry - Colhurnism in 
the business ; witness the Shaks- 
peare Gallery, which, making every 
possible allowance, was, after all, a 
failure, although quite as good as was 
to be expected from such a system. 
With here and there an exception, it 
'Was woefully dull, a heavy mass of 
graphic commentary on the drama- 
tist’s text. Some of our readers may 
perhaps have heard the phrase of 
good ''furniture pictures,” or prints, 
nor do we know of any more signifi- 
cant and characteristic epithet for the 
generality of the productions thus 
got up, in which there is about as 
much feeling and mind as in those 
more useful pieces of furniture, chairs 
and sofas. We suspect that art is but 
ill-fitted to thrive in bargain-making 
with the public ; for it is either above 
such business, and suffers itself to be 
overreached by the merest novice, or, 
in order to com/ince the world it is 
not so, falls into the opposite ex- 
treme, and becomes a v^ry curmud- 
geon. Without offence, too, to those 
otherwise worthy persons who seek 
to form such an alliance between the 
genius of painting and the spirit of 
mammon, we are of opinion that in 
spite of their affected regard for the 


former, they exhibit in their attempt 
too much of that offensive prudence 
which induces some persons to select 
a wife for the very qualities that re- 
commend a housekeeper. 

But it is time that we should turn 
the medal : the obverse has been un- 
promising enough — homely and dow- 
dyish ; the reverse is certainly much 
better, in many respects admirable. 
Where matter-of-fact is all in all ; 
where mere cleverness is a sufficient 
title to distinction ; wdierc the treat- 
ment of accessories is all important ; 
where the subject signifies nothing, 
and the execution every thing ; where 
technical dexterity and pictorial 
sleigjit of lyind avail more than real 
nerve and sinew, there .w’e do sig- 
nalize ourselves ; and had art no more 
ambitious ainbtthan that of merely 
pleasing the eye, and amusing the 
mind, we might justly flatter our- 
selves with the idea of having attain- 
ed the highest summit, leaving to 
those who arc to succeed us, the task 
of climbing down again from the lofty 
eminence. That "Wc arc really ele- 
vated to an altitude which makes the 
brains of some persons giddy, may, 
not upreasonably, be inferred from 
the extravagant vapouring and extasies 
of those who extol cleverness as an 
absolute prodigy, and wh® acc no f]if- 
ference of mind in minds so differently 
constituted as those of Crista 11 and 
Poussin. Tlie hand of the<iraftsmaii 
and that of the colourist are, foiijthe 
most part, expert enough in land- 
scape, local portraiture, and architec- 
tural delineation ; in still life and low 
life ; in familiar and domestic sub- 
jects wc generally display that <le- 
gree of cleverness and skill which is 
sufficient to^satisfy the spectator and 
insure success. In works of this 
stamp, dulness is not absolutely fa- 
tal, because it is not positively ridi- 
culous ; for if a school- boy blubbers 
without grace, or a cobbler exhibits 
an obvious vanity of countenance, 
there is nothing in this to shock the 
beholder ; but a ninny-looking hero, 
or a Psyche with the expression of a 
pretty milliner, or a Pandora who 
seems playing with a bonhonnihe, is 
at once ludicrous and revolting. Even 
had we nothing else on which to 
ground our national pretensions, our * 
school of Water-colour Painters would 
entitle us to respect ; and it may be 
considered to represent, .upon the 
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whole, the quality of English mind 
and feeling, as appertains to art ; it 
seenTs expressly -formed for us, and 
we for that. Pleasing and graceful 
delineations of actual nature, execut- 
ed with materials that prescribe a 
moderate scale, and a particular at- 
tention to delicacy of effect, are those i 
most congenial with our disposition, 
and which particularly recommend 
themselves to us, inasmuch as they 
require no effort on the part of the 
beholder, since he who runs may 
““read. What in oil-])ainting would be 
cither coarse, or cold, or insipid, in 
this style acquires an amenity that, 
by flattering the eye, passes for the 
superior skill and taste of the lytist ; 
whereas it ought, in raoAt cases', ra- 
ther to be attributed to the nature of 
the workmanship and materials. — 
However this may be, there is cer- 
tainly far less of obvious deficiency 
and mediocrity in the productions of 
this class ; probably, because they 
aim at little more than the imita- 
tion of nature in her familiar moods. 
One circumstance, too, which may 
tend to j)reposscss the public in favour 
of this branch of painting, is that as 
on the one hand it rarely affects sub- 
jects that demand any vigour of mind, 
or any profound knowledge, and con- 
8C(]ucntly, displays few abortive at- 
tempts ; so'‘neither on the other does 
it seek those coarse and vulgar ones 
that scejn^ painted expressly to meet 
the taste and und.Tstanding of the 
Invest grade of exhibition-visitors. 

In fact, tliis style seems more pecu- 
liarly adapted for subjects where the 
scenery constitutes the principal, and 
human actors support only the sub- 
ordinate part; aiul^ where manner 
is of equal, if not of superior, im- 
portance, to the matter itself. An- 
other branch of art, to which we 
must liriefly advert in this place, al- 
though wc have already anticipated 
some of our remarks, while speaking 
of the Aimuejs, — is that which is 
concerned with the cmbcllishmei t of 
books. Here there is certainly very 
much to commend ; at the same time, 
not a little to disapprove : compared 
with the rude scratchings, the mawk- 
ish, unmeaning de.signs that were 
foniierly wont to he employed for 
this purpose, the engravings now 
introduced into, or published as ac- 
companiments to, literary works, are 
really prodigies — dipfs d^mwre of 
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taste and execution. In the charac^ 
ter of mere embellishments they are 
more sparingly employed, it being no 
longer deemed necessary to recom- 
mend a dictionary by an allegorical 
frontispiece of vile design and unin- 
telligible • rigmarole ; and it is some 
satisfaction to reflect, that this maud- 
lin taste is entirely gone by. Now- 
a-days the pencil is seMom called in, 
except to represent actual scenes and 
objects which would be imperfectly 
understood from mere verbal descrip- 
tion, and this also is as it should be, 
since in scenes of mere imagination 
it generally happens that, so far from 
illustrating, the designer rather con- 
tradicts the printed text. In this 
humble and mechanical, yet really 
useful, descriptive style, where little 
more is requisite than to transcribe 
accurately from nature, there is, of 
course, nothing that can with any 
jjiopriety he termed art, unless we 
also include under that term pattern- 
drawing, the laying down maps, and 
constructing diagrams. 

Whilst alluding to this subaltern 
department, we ought not to be alto- 
gether silent on the subject of litho- 
graphy. This novel process has been 
jealously viewed, both by engravers 
and others, as tending to lower art 
by making it cheap and common : 
this is rather a singular complaint, 
for another stej) would conduct us to 
the conclusion, that engraving on 
copper ought also to be proscribed, 
since, by inultijilying the productions 
of the pencil, it makes them more 
common than they otherwise w^ould 
be. By making the sterling and ex- 
cellent cheap and common, in other 
words, generally accessible and pub- 
lic, lithography would render a real 
service to society : we look on it with 
mistrust for a very different reason, 
namely, because it multiplies and 
disseminates the base, the paltry, the 
vitiated and the vitiating ; because it 
facilitates the means of bringing to 
market a deal of trash, possessing a 
certain spurious taste, that imposes 
upon the multitude, and which is, on 
that very account, more injurious 
than what is actually intolerable ; 
for as a St. Giles's courtezan would 
seduce no one above the rank or taste 
of a scavenger, so the wretched 
scratchings which the invention of 
lithography has nearly banished, could 
neither mislead nor seduce any one 
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with a particle of judgment and com- son who is any body — that is* any 
mon sense. On the other hand* it well-dressed man or woman — we 


has been asserted* that this mode of 
engraving is calculated to introduce 
a poor* flimsy* feeble style of execu- 
tion* without correctness of drawing, 
and utterly devoid of feeling ; and, in- 
deed* were we to judge solely from the 
specimens produced in this country — 
excepting* hoVever, those really ex- 
quisite things by Mr. Lane* and one or 
two others — we should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in this opinion ; they* liow- 
ever* who have beheld any of the truly 
masterly productions of the Munich 
school, cannot entertain a doubt as to 
the ability of lithography to reflect all 
the most valuable qualities in a work 
of art — character* expression* senti- 
ment, and spirit. It is questionable 
whether this mode of execution can 
be ever brought to produce an effect 
c(]uivalcnt to that of highly-finished, 
elaborate line engraving ; yet even 
granting that it could accomplish 
this, it is very evident that such 
works could not be afforded at a much 
lower price than if they were done 
in the latter manner, since, to say 
nothing of the care requisite in work- 
ing, and the necessity for frequent 
rc- touching and repair, the talent em- 
ployed upon them must be adequately 
remunerated.* 

We have now laid before the reader, 
at somewhat greater length than we 
purposed* our ideas respecting the 
state of public feeling for art in this 
country, endeavouring to account for 
those apparently irreconcilable con- 
tradictions arising from affected fond- 
ness and real indifference ; and have 
pointed out the direction to which 
art itself inclines. The inferences 
are not particularly flattering either 
to the public or to artists : if the for- 
mer be but cold or injudicious pa- 
trons* vft are not quite sure that the 
latter merit more zealous encourage- 
ment. But* good reader* we cannot 
dismiss you yet; for wc have not 
said a word cither of the exhibitions, 
or of the system of exhibiting* and 
this latter may throw some farther 
light on the subject. Ask any per- 


might add child — if exhibitions he of 
any real service in furthering the in- 
. terests of art* and the tone of their 
* reply will convince you that the ques- 
I tion is considered an impertinent one 
1 — something very much like doubting 
whether two knd two make four. 
We, however* are somewtfat scepti- 
cal : we do not regard the matter as 
a self-evident proposition; or we 
might say* that* every point con- 
sidered, we are very much disposed 
to doubt whether the disadvantages 
of the system may not equal or even 
outweigh its benefits. We have* like- 
wise*^ a suspicion that, although exhi- 
bitions ma 5 ^urtherthe views of artists, 
they are not — at least as we find them 
managed, calculated to promote the 
interests of art; for art and artists, it 
should seem, not unfrequently pull 
opposite ways. Now, that annual 
exhibitions accomplish the object for 
which they were instituted, there is 
unequivocal testimony — testimony 
which nothing can invalidate — for 
wherefore should so many thousands 
pay their shillings, and toil up the 
dismal staircase at Somerset House, 
save out of pure enthusiasm, and 
most disinterested affection Jbr paint- 
ing? An ill-naturcd person — heaven 
forbid that such epithet should* be 
applied to us ! — might hint that there 
are numerous other reasons that in- 
duce the public — the having-nothing- 
to-do idlers of the town, ancT the 
bustling, sight-loving, lion-hunting 
idlers from the country, to go and 
stare, and admire, and pish and pshaw, 
and criticise, and “ heaven help us!'' 
in the frowsy rooms and closets of 
the Royal Aca3cmy, or in the better 
appointed apartments of the Suffolk 
Street parvenus. There are reasons 
as "plenty as blackberries:" — impri- 
mis, the bustle and the squeeze, the 
how-do-ye-doing with propria per- 
sona acquaintance* and the pleasure 
of recognizing those whose prosy 
faces display themselves in gilded 
frames. Then again there is the still 
more frequent satisfaction of being 


• What, in our estimation, renders lithography a valuable discovery with regard to 
art, is, that it enables a painter to commit his first ideas and sketches to the material 
which is to multiply them, with as much facility and freedom as if he were drawing 
upon paper, so tliat nothing of that onginal spirit and finer essence which render 
studies of this description almost inestimable, cun evaporate, as must more or less 
happen in copying. 
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admired, at least being stared at, 
one's-self. Wc forbear enumerating 
various other motives, all of which 
are more or less influential, and al- 
most any one of which would of it- 
self prove a sufficient inducement to I 
visit an exhibition iinder the pretext I 
— ^frequently the self-delusion — ofun- I 
derstanding, or caring for paintings. 
The very circumstances that, to the 
great majority, prove an attraction, 
is a serious annoyance to the lover 
of art, viz., the crowd of visitors, 
and the dense throng of pictures. 
Both of these are essential to satisfy 
the vulgar ; — the former gives them 
confidence, serves to keep them in 
countenance, and carries conviction 
to their consciences that«.are looking 
at what is worth seeing, while the 
other shews them that they have 
their money's worth for their money. 
Then there is such an agreeable med- 
ley of subjects,* and such variety in 
the mode of treating them, that every 
one is sure to find something to his 
taste, be his penchant for millinery 
and trinkets ; for ladies bedizened out 
in borrowed finery, or more chastely 
displaying themselves in pnris natu- 
ralibus ; for horses as large as life, or 
minikin heroes ; for lugubrious sen- 
timent, or hearty practical fun. No 
one, when he glances his eye around, 
can^ accuse ^the Royal Academy of 
being stjngy and fastidious, or deny 
that the public is particularly good- 
natured and indulf!;ent. Universal 
tole^^tion, if not discretion, seems to 
be here the order of the day; else 
could so many things, that one would 
be ashamed to admit into a corner of 
a back parlour, be suffered to display 
themselves in an academy whose 
president and members have, it is to 
be hoped, some little regard for the 
character of the profession to which 
they belong, as well as for those arts 
over whose interests they profess to 
watch ? There is hardly a single ex- 
hibition without a tolerable sprink- 
ling of mere daabs, or without seve- 
ral of those subjects which are in 
such request with the decorators of 


snuff-box lids. Willingly would wc 
devise, if possible, some plausible ex- 
cuse in favour of this system of in- 
discriminate admission, yet, the only 
thing that can be urged in its favour 
— if, indeed, it be of any avail, is, 
that by immediate comparison with 
what 18 detestably bad, even very 
mediocre performances will appear 
to some advantage. Nay, that we 
do not err cgregiously wide of the 
mark in' this suspicion of ours, we 
are the rather inclined to believe, 
seeing that the academy appear to 
have no dislike in their hearts to what 
is superlatively bad ; or, to speak 
more to the purpose, we might say, 
that they would rather receive bad 
pictures than very good ones, should 
the latter not be p.iinted by an R. A., 
or at least by some one who is of 
their party. Now that there is a rival 
exhibition, the Royal Academy may 
see the policy of not carrying this spirit 
of enmity, on the one hand, and of 
favoritism on the other, too far ; yet, 
no one in his senses can believe that 
the worst things exhibited in their 
rooms this year, are still better than 
the most tolerable of the excluded 
pictures ; for if so, the latter deserved, 
not only to be turned, but absolutely 
kicked out ; or they would have been 
treated more according to their me- 
rits, had they been sentenced to an 
aiito-da-fe. When the newspapers 
told us that an unprecedented number 
of pictures and drawings had been 
rejected this year, their inference, and 
that of the public, was, that we should 
have an exceedingly choice Exhibition, 
for it was hardly to be supposed the 
R. A.’s would take any skimmed 
milk when they might have ail cream. 
That they could have had all pure 
cream, we much doubt ; that they 
have taken a considerable portion of 
skimmed milk, and milk and water, 
is now no secret ; and if they helped 
themselves to the latter more liberally 
than there was any necessity for 
doing, it is not for us to say that they 
did so unadvisedly. The Royal Aca- 
demy — perhaps corporate bodies in 


* There are occasionally some very curious juxta-positions in the arrangement of 
the pictures, and this year a ■ particularly droll one occurs, for the spectator has at 
the same time a front view of Tom Moore, and back view of a naked lady, with a 
most formidable length of spine, whom Mr. Ward is pleased to designate Venus. 
We hope there was no libellous intent on the port of the academy, to insinuate that 
the Irish bard has after all exhibited in his poetry only the back side of Venus, and 
that, too, of such Venus as this. — The hanging committee are sad wags ! 
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general — are prudent after a fashion of 
their own, which is apt to puzzle the 
uninitiated. The good folks out 'of 
doors cannot understand what mo> 
tivp can by any chance induce the 
Academy to reject the better for the 
worse ; since nothing seems more 
ticcordant with plain common sense, 
than that they should endeavour to 
get as much as they possibly can of 
what is good, with as little of the 
bad as they can help. So they would, 
we dare say, did nothing inteifcre 
with such a straight forward mode 
of proceeding. It is not so much 
the merit of the pieces that requires 
to be discussed, as the pretensions of 
those who send them : thus, Mr. A. 
may paint portraits too well for one 
Avho is not an R. A. ; Mr. B.'s, on the 
contrary, are but very so so, conse- 
quently may very safely be admitted ; 
Mr. C. has olfended some of the 
irissimi; Mr. D. is suspected of being 
a radical ; Mr. E. is too independent; 
while Messrs. F. G. &c. to Z. are all, 
from some cause or other, sadly out 
of favour at Somerset House, To 
save appearances, their works will 
sometimes be admitted ; special care 
being taken that they shall not be 
\ery prominent ; they are accordingly 
either floored, or exalted to that post 
f)f bad pre-eminence, the very sum- 
mit of the room. 

It is not necessary for us to ohserve 
how very ill the rooms belonging to 
the Royal Academy are adapted for 
the purposes of exhibition, since this 
has been complained of again and 
again. The piincipal object in ar- 
ranging the ])icturcs seems to be to 
cover the walls entirely from top to 
bottom, with pictures of all sizes and 
qualities; and provided this be ac- 
complished, so as to produce some- 
thing like symmetry in the general 
sorting of the frames, little else is 
attended to. The ill consequences 
of this dove -tailing system are mani- 
fold: as the pictures are not insu- 
lated, no repose is afforded to the 
eye, nor can any individual picture 
be contemplated without its imme- 
diate neighbours obtruding upon the 
field of vision, so that a soberly co- 
loured piece looks dull and insipid, 
should it happen to be placed beside 
a dashing, gaudy riv^. Another 
evil attendant upon this economy of 
space, is, that there is no alternative 
but to dispose the great majority of 


the pictufres Just as they may fit in 
according to size. At the best, 
this mode is productive of great sex- 
ation and much injustice ; in the 
lower apartments at Somerset House 
t it is pushed to the verge of absur- 

t dity. There the walls exhibit an 

absolute chaos of the most hetero- 
gencruis elements, large oil paintings, 
watei -colour drawings and minia- 
tures ; bird's-eye views Suspended 
above the eye, while subjects that 
require such a situation, are as fre- 
quently placed below it. The larger 
drawings, too, are generally placed 
upon what is termed the line, and the 
most diminutive at the greatest dis- 
tance from it. All this, it will be said, 
is of very minor importance, indeed 
hardly worth adverting to on the 
present occasion, since it arises mere- 
ly from local disadvantages and from 
the inn eased number of exhibitors. 
In our opinion, however, this is, 
besides being a serious inconvenience 
in itself, not altogether so trifling a 
matter, inasmuch as we may deduce 
from it some judgment as to the re- 
gard the Academy have for the gene- 
rality of the works exhibited, and 
their exhibitors. We arc afraid we 
have just made use of that figure of 
speech designated a bull; as what is 
barely visible, can hardly be said to 
be exhibited, yet such isthe'ease \yith 
at least one third of the pieces hung 
upon the walls,* and which are no- 
ticed merely in the catalogue. Where- 
foie, then, do the Academy a7t so 
preposterously, crowding themselves 
with so much that it were, on every 
account, far better to exclude ? Why 
are they not more fastidious, when a 
lesser degree of toleration would be 
mercy to themfielves, to the public, 
and to the unhappy scrubs whose 
canvasses and frames aie employed 
merely as gap-stoppers? They have, 
surely, no occasion to go into the 
highways to call in the blind, the 
maimed, and” the halt ; nevertheless, 
such is their universal charity, that 
they open their doors to all ; no de- 
gree of wretchedness is excluded, un- 
less, indeed, there be a grade, of 
which we have no idea. Had exhi- 
bitions been instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging feeble- 
ness and imbecility, of displaying the 
very nakedness of the land, a better 
plan for attaining that end, than the 
mode in which they are at present con- 
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ducted, could hardly have been de- 
vised. 

If those, then, who assume to be 
the hierophants of art, the members 
of its sacred college, evince such an 
utter disregard to common sense ; if ' 
they postpone general interests tol 
petty personal ones ; if they are in-* 
lluenced by paltry and illiberal pre- 
judices ; if they display indilfercnce 
where we have a right to look for 
enthusiasm and perseverance ; how 
can it reasonably be expected that the 

- lay public should entertain any great 
reverence for the deity in whose 
fane such ministers as these serve? 
When its source is muddy, it is no 
wonder that the stream is not clear. 

It is exceedingly natural that the 
members of any society, be it a 
Royal Academy or any other body, 
should select the best situations for 
their own pictures ; and, provided 
this be done without any very fla- 
grant abuse of the power they thus 
possess, by entirely monopolizing to 
themselves all the most advantageous 
places, it cannot fairly be made a 
subject of reproach against them.* 
There is another privilege enjoyed by 
them, which we consider altogether 
indefensible; namely, that of touch- 
ing up their works after they arc 
placed on the walls. Now this is mon- 
strous : it gives extraneous assist- 

- ance to the very persons who are 
supposed to need it fth* less than any 
others, and is, c(*nsequently, like 
armiiig trained athlctae with more 
powerful weapons than the less ex- 
pert combatants to whom they are op- 
posed ; while, what renders it more un- 
fair, all are supposed to meet on equal 
ternfa. The privileged arc thus enabled 
to adapt any picture tb its precise si- 
tuation, while other exhibitors must 
depend solely upon their own foresight. 
We do not say that this is always, 
or even frequently done ; it is suffi- 
cient injustice that it is permitted at 
all. Setting asi'le all other considera- 
tions, it may be questioned, too, whe- 
ther this mode of suiting a painting 
to particular circumstances, be not, 
in reality, injurious to those who 
avail themselves of it. In such cases 
permanent merit will be sacrificed to 
temporary eflect. We might go still 


further, and say that public exhibi- 
tions — especially if there be nothing 
like classification of ^ny sort, either 
as regards the subjects themselves, or 
the various modes of execution, have 
a tendency to encourage a showy, 
bravura style. Instead of consider- 
ing how his picture looks in his 
own studio, the painter is too apt 
to consider principally what figure 
it will make in the exhibition-room : 
hence almost every other quality 
is sacrificed to exaggerated , colour 
and meretricious glare : hence, too, 
that neglect of correct drawing and 
of refined expression, which is so 
common a vice that it ceases to be 
disgraceful. Nor is this the whole 
extent of the loischief : every thing 
must be ad captavuim, to please the 
million, although it should make the 
judicious grieve. If it be, in itself, 
any particular recommendation, the 
academy may justly boast that the 
majority of the pictures they an- 
nually receive aie painted vocpressly 
for the exhibition. For this purpose, 
and no other, are most of the pro- 
ductions got uj) ; and it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no very 
profound study is requisite for such 
an end. One evil attendant on the 
system of exhibitions is that they 
do not so much serve to nourish a 
real taste and healthy feeling for 
art as to keep alive a curiosity that, 
by many, is mistaken for attach- 
ment, and to which a constant suc- 
cession of novelties administers. 
They create a great deal of hustle 
about pictures and painters ; the 
public go and stare, but have, in 
fact, were they ever so much dis- 
posed to do so, no leisure to form a 
cool, dispassionate judgment of any 
thing — to detect t-'lent, to notice me- 
rits, or blemishes, or to receive any 
lasting instruction from the works thus 
set before them. A public gallery and 
a public exhibition are two very 
different things : what is treasured 
up in the former is for all times and 
generations ; we converse year after 
year with the masterpieces which 
familiarity has endeared to us, from 
which we have received so much 
delight, and whose influence haS not 
been the less forcible because it has 


♦ They manage these matters better — ^more impartially at least — at the Manchester 
Institution, where the business of arranging the pictAes is not entrusted to the ardsts, 
but to a committee of private gentlemen. 
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worked silently on the mind, inter- 
mingling itself with our oUier as- 
sociations. An exhibition, on the 
contrary, is viewed and forgotten; 
if we have been amused we arc, 
satisfied, and look forward to its 
successor. Those who carry along | 
with them a well cultivated taste 
will undoubtedly find something to 
gratify it, yet there is, at the same 
time, so much of an inferior stamp 
to mislead the ignorant and impose 
upon the credulous, that the mischief, 
perhaps, more than counter- balances 
the good. In order to be really be- 
neficial, an exhibition ought to be 
select — not an indiscriminate med- 
ley, an omniuin gatherum, a mere 
scrap-hook on a larger scale ; in short 
It ought to be something altogether 
ciiflerciit from the strange higgledy- 
piggledy mobs of pictures that take 
place every year in this country. 
Malta, hand multum., seems to be our 
motto in this as in many other con- 
cerns ; nor do we even so much as 
suspect that what we consider to be 
the means of promoting the fine arts 
among us, may, if carefully examin- 
ed, be found to have a directly op- 
posite tendency, and to keep the 
public taste in a state of continual 
error. 

That there is not the improvement 
which might be expected, after the 
lapse of more than half a century, 
is generally felt, and partially ac- 
knowledged ; and this is attributed 
principally to the undue encourage- 
ment of portrait painting. Wc are 
not quite satisfied, however, that 
such is really the case, for we very 
much doubt whether, if this branch 
of painting were less cultivated 
among us, that the others would be 
more liberally patronized than they 
now are. At any rate it must be 
allowed that mediocrity is much 
less offensive in this than in any 
other species. We may apply to it 
what the younger Pliny says of his- 
tory, ** quocunquo modo scripta delec- 
tat;** and, if it frequently ministers 


to vanity, it still more frequently 
ministers to the best and purest of 
human affections — to private friend- 
ship, to public gratitude, and to all 
the charities of domestic life. It is 
in unison with one of the best traits 
of our national character ; ‘neither is 
it deficient in historic value and dig- 
nity ; for that which endears itself 
to contemporaries as the transcript 
of the living individual, will, for 
after-ages, possess the charm of an 
authentic record of the past. What ! 
then, do wc actually approve of all 
that crow'd of faces which peer upon 
us from their well-gilt frames at 
every exhibition at Somerset House ? 
Certainly not — albeit we much doubt 
if even thffir places would be better 
supplied. Common-place portraits 
of common-place persons have no 
more pretension to shine in public 
than have the individuals themselves, 
whose faces are thus exposed to its 
gaze. The absurdity is not so much in 
the things themselves as in the offen- 
sive obtrusion of them where they arc 
utterly misplaced, being of '' no use 
to any one but the owners.*** 

These remarks are, we think, fully 
borne out by the complexion of the 
exhibitions of the present year, every 
one of which would have been 
greatly improved by judicious weed- 
ing and thinning. Tlfe ’British In- 
stitution might very well have spar-* 
ed us the sight of such a piece as 
Sharp's ‘ Crossing the *Line and, 
had the painter himself possessed 
any prudence, he would have been 
contented with pocketing the price 
paid for it, ( 400 ?., we understand,) 
without exposing himself by the ex- 
position of that deplorable pefform- 
ance. The s&bjecl is coarse enough 
of all reason in itself ; but the man- 
ner in which Mr. S. treated it ren- 
dered it far more so than was neces- 
sary. We pity the man who paid 
four hundred pounds for a shilling's 
worth of humour, and most certainly 
for the latter sum might he have 
purchased as much of that commo- 


♦ The British Institution professes not to admit portraits : it however does what is 
far worse ; for it tolerates what, if not portraits, as far as costume is concerned, are 
obviously mere copies of faces, with some vague or silly designation attached to them in 
the catalogue* Now of these kinds of things the sole merit, supposing they possess any 
whatever, must be in the likeness, because, considered as pictures, they are intolerably 
mawkish, and devoid of ideal or natural character. Among the contraband ware smug- 
gled in in this way, was, not long ago, a full length of Madame Vestris in breeches, a 
commission, wc presume, from some Bartholomew -fair booth, although almost too vulgar 
even for the meridian of Smithfield. 
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dity at any caricature shop in town ; 
much more do we compassionate the 
painter, who, for that, or, indeed, 
any number of pounds sterling, could 
avow himself the author of a pro- 
duction utterly destitute of any thing 
to atone for its shocking vulgarity. — 
What are the noble directors of the 
institution about, that they permit 
works of this stamp to enter their 
gallery? Their very porters must 
blush when they hang up such things 
on those walls which have been 
graced by the works of Hogarth, 
Zoifany, and Reynolds. 

But while we can yet find room 
to mention it, let us just take a glance 
at the sixty-second exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. A scbond or a 
third generation of artists has arisen 
since that body was first instituted ; 
if therefore any benefit is to be de- 
rived from it, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that we should by this time have 
evidence of it. So far, however, is 
this year's exhibition from manifest- 
ing any marked improvement, as 
compared with any former ones with- 
in our recollection, that, besides the 
works by the late president, there 
are hardly a score others of any note 
— certainly nothing very great — not 
even an attempt indicating any un- 
usual effort ; nothing, in short, that 
forcibly iraprtsscs itself on the spec- 
tator, Wilkie is excellent, yet even 
he this year is not equal to his for- 
mer self: his pictuic of the King's 
Visit to riolyrood House is inferior 
to his Chelsea Pensioners. To say 
the truth, we were a leetle disap- 
pointed by this performance ; proba- 
bly in consequence of our expecta- 
tions ‘having been too highly raised 
by the flattering promises of news- 
paper report, sounded from time to 
time during the last three or four 
years ; or it might be that we antici- 
pated something even superior to that 
crowning piece of his fame. It 
nevertheless an excellent picture— 
such as no other living artist covM 
have produced ; nor, in looking at it, 
ought we to forget the difficulties the 
painter had to contend with in such 
a subject. There is little of the 
pompous array that one would look 
for upon such an occasion; for, if 
Mr. Wilkie be at all a faithful histo- 
rian, the " gude folk of Edinbro’ " 
received their sovereign in very home- 
ly guise, \^'ithout much etiquette or 


order, or rather they seem to have 
left the matter to old women and 
children, while poor Sir Walter looks 
on quite a barren spectator, and with 
^ not a particularly sapient air, as if 
either he could make nothing of the 
scene, or the artist nothing of him. 
With respect to the execution of this 
picture, there are passages in it truly 
admirable, giving all the effect of the 
most exquisite finish, with apparently 
very little manual labour, and alto- 
gether there is by far too much merit 
in it not to make us regret that Da- 
vid should have turned any of his at- 
tention towards mere portrait paint- 
ing, especially upon a scale so ill 
adapted to his peculiar excellencies. 
Nor is our dis^'atisfaction at all di- 
minished by looking at the full length 
of his late majesty in the Highland 
dress. Many artists could produce 
as good, and some a better por- 
trait than this : the portraiture, by 
the bye, is confined to the face, the 
costume being mere masquerade, not 
all identifying itself with the usual 
attire of George the Fourth ; and ra- 
ther too outlandish withal to find fa- 
vour in the eyes of us Southrons. 
If the truth must be known, we have 
a dislike little short of antipathy to 
portraits in disguise. Apropos to 
disguise of a different kind; there is 
a picture by Oliver, designated in the 
catalogue as the portrait of a gentle- 
man, meaning, we presume, the like- 
ness of some gentleman's coat, for as 
to the fare (perhaps the sitter him- 
self might have been disguised in li- 
quor at the time), no raal gentleman 
ever wore such a visage ; Lavatcr 
would have given it as a specimen of 
decided vulgarity. We may here ob- 
serve, par that we approve 

highly of the catalogue giving us the 
information it frequently does, since 
w'ere it not for the words " portrait 
of a gentleman," or " lady," we 
should often mistake the parties for 
their butlers and waiting-women. 
Mr. Oliver writes himself A. R. A. — 
much good may it do him and his 
sitters ! but this will hardly excuse 
the offence of inflicting on us the 
enormities he generally does. While 
such abominations are conspicuously 
displayed, works of real merit are 
unceremoniously turned out of doors. 
We ourselves can speak to one pic- 
ture, at least, that was so treated 
this very year — or rather which was 
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stowed away in some cellar, after the 
artist had been informed that it was 
admitted; and when we compare it 
with most of the productions that 
have been accepted, we cannot help 
thinking that the Academy must be 
actually besotted. We cannot indeed 
produce to our readers the work in 
question in confirmation of our opin- 
ion, but fortunately we can point out 
to them Turner's pictures, and ask 
whether the epithet we have just used 
is not far too lenient for persons who 
were mad enough to expose to uni- 
versal derision such unintelligible 
pieces of canvass as the " Jessica," 
and the " Pilate." Tlie palm of de- 
merit incontestably belongs this year 
to Mr. Turner : in extravagance he 
is facile prhicops, in absurdity super- 
lative. llic fair Jewess looks as if 
she was half-smothered in the con- 
tents of a huge mustard-pot, from 
which she is endeavouring to extri- 
cate herself ; while the other picture, 
so far as any thing whatever can be 
made out of it, seems a parody on the 
scone it professes to represent, and 
only not profane, because no meaning 
is to be detected in it. 

As we are not writing a critical 
account of the exhibition, and have 
besides nearly filled the space allot- 
ted to us, we shall say nothing of the 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
except that their merits are too ob- 
vious to require comment; unless 
therefore, we could enter into some- 
thing like a full notice of their pe- 
culiar beauties, remark would be al- 
most impertinent. We are tempted 
to mention both Etty's Judith, and 
Priggs's Inez de Castro ; not because 
they have satisfied us, but because 
they convince us that those gentle- 
men mistake clevei* painting for gra- 
phic poetry ; attitudes and draperies, 
and skilful colouring, ill supply the 
absence of imagination and senti- 
ment. They have more of the cha- 
racter of tableaux de genre, on a large 
scale, than of the historical style ; 
they are pictures exclusively for the 
eye, not for the mind. Yet such as 
they are, these are almost the only 
attempts of any note in that depart- 
ment. Etty is more at home in his 
smaller compositions, against which 
the principal objection is their offen- 


sive, and oftentimes gratuitous inde- 
licacy — indelicacy of subject, if not 
in the mode of treating it, and some- 
times the double indelicacy combined 
• in the same piece. This pruriency 
. of the pencil, although it may be re- 
f garded as a mere license of art, rather 
than licentiousness, is certainly re- 
prehensible enough ; what then shall 
we say of such impotent attempts at 
voluptuous subjects as Ward's Venus, 
and one or two others ? — that they 
are sheer nauseous indecency, equal- 
ly offensive to public decorum and 
good taste. It is the oil paintings 
that form the leading feature of this 
exhibition, and the more ambitious 
subjects, aq;iong them, are almost 
without exception, very far from what 
they aspire to be ; of the others, 
some half dozen possess considerable, 
though not very striking merit. We 
pass over the drawings and minia- 
tures, not because there are none con- 
spicuous for the talent they display, 
but because they do not affect the ge- 
neral estimate. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss our article, without no- 
ticing two works of distinguished 
beauty, one in architecture, the other 
in sculpture — each of these sufficient 
of itself to Jill a room, and both of 
them nearly smothered from obser- 
vation ; we mean Parige's* interior 
of a Sepulchral Chamber aj; A lexan- , 
dria, and Westmacott's statue of the 
Due de Montpensier. The former is 
absolutely above all praise, and up- 
sets all theories: on contomplatiitg 
it, all that has been written on the 
pre-eminence of Grecian architecture 
seems arrant drivelling : it is beauty 
— poetry — inspiration ; it is grace 
commingled with sublimity ! Mr. 
Parke has, we know, visited Egypt, 
and as his drawings have convinced 
us, has profited by his studies in that 
country ; yet we are disposed to 
doubt whether this be a bond fide 
view of an actual edifice or not : if it 
be^ how happens it that so glorious a 
work of architecture has not been 
described and delineated as accurately 
and as frequently as the Parthenon ; 
if, on the contrary, it be an imposture 
innocente on the part of Mr. Parke, 
this single drawing ought to immor- 
talize his name. The statue, too, is 
a work of exceedingly great merit, and 


♦ If we mistake not, this gentleman is the bon of the late Mr. John Parke, the emi- 
nent musician, who died August 2d, 1829. 
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of excellent taste : it is full of unaf- selves on every occasion the lion's 
fecte^ nature and feeling. There is share, 

in it that which addresses itself at Aware that the general tenour of 
once to the heart, and which, while our remarks must prove unpalatable, 
we gaze upon it, almost causes us to • we should not be surprised were 
forget all the inconvenience of the . they to be imputed to decided hos- 
vile lumber hole where it is placed, i tility. By personal feeling they cer- 
more in mockery than in honour of tainly have not been dictated, for 
the art of sculpture. So little conn- beyond their works, we know nothing 
tenance or support, in fact, do the either of those whom we have cen- 
painters, who constitute the majority sured, or those whom we have com- 
of the academicians, give their bre- mended. We plead guilty, however, 
thren that it would be far better for to the charge of hostility, open and 
the latter, were they to be actually avowed hostility, to a system fraught 
turned adrift ; or were they to imi- with quackery, betraying the most 
tate the example of the watcr-co- portentous mismanagement, and dis- 
lourists, and detach themselves from regarding even the outward proprie- 
an alliance, which tends^ neither to ties and decencies that should regu- 
advance the interests of architecture late a public displny of works of art. 
and sculpture, nor to the indc'pen- We abhor a system in which mere 

denoe of the artists who profess merit goes for nothing, favour is 

them. If there be any advantage every thing ; and where art is made 
vvhatever in association — that is prac- the stalking-horse to the paltriest 
tical advantage, as far as art is con- self-interest. So rooted is the evil, 

cerned, it would be increased by the that we should actually despair of 

efforts of all being directed to one improvement, were it not to be hoped 
specific object; whereas at present, that notorious abuse must shortly 

there is union without unity, and pave the way for something in the 

complete anarchy is prevented only shape of reform, 
by the painters arrogating to them- 
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A YEAR — an age shall fade away 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain,) 

And yet the face I see to-day 
For eiwr shall remain, — 

In my heart and in my brain ! 

Not all the scalding tears of care 
Shall wash away the vision fair ; 

Not all the flocking thoughts that rise— 
Not all the sights that feed my eyes ^ 
Shall e'er usurp the place 
Ot that little gentle face : 

But there I know it will remain, — 

And when joy or pleasant pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 
Back unto my A^iril days. 

There, amongst the hoarded past, 

I shall see it to the last, — . 

The only thing, save poet's rhyme. 

That shall not own the touch of Time ! 


J, B. 
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THK U£AD PARLIAMENT. 


Before these pages con meet the 
eyes of our readers, the last Parlia- 
ment of George IV. will have passed 
away, and the first of William IV. 
will be in all the agonies of birth. 
We may afford to speak of the de- 
ceased Parliament with more free- 
dom, now that its powers of argu- 
mmtum h Newgate have been extin- 
guished — it was the only argument 
which was worthy of attention com- 
ing from the collective wisdom of the 
defunct assembly. 

A brief history of its political 
movements as a body will give it high 
claim to a remarkable place in the 
history of the Girouettes. Elected in 
1826, under the dynasty of the Earl 
of Liverpool, it showed every reason- 
able symptom of following the quiet 
politics of that timid and cautious 
statesman — of believing in the pro- 
priety of a cabinet divided upon vital 
questions — of letting the evil day 
pass by as long as the ruling angels 
would permit, trusting to chance or 
fate as ft) the means of meeting it 
when it did come — of carrying in the 
House of Commons every folly or 
mischief which popular or sham-po- 
pular clamour demanded, in the hope 
of its being thrown out in the House 
of Lords ; and, in short, of acquiese-# 
ing in all the make-shift expedients 
which were consonant to the ge- 
nius of the Liverpool administration, 
and the vacillating temper of the 
premier.^ To that temper wc may 
justly attribute much of the degrada- 
tion that has marked our domestic 
politics of late years. His lordship 
had no compass of original genius — 
no marks of profoiAid intellect about 
him. His oratory was mean, trite, 
plebeian — his policy temporising and 
timid. Nothing grand, nothing com- 
prehensive evei distinguished any of 
his actions — nothing that can be re- 
naembered is to be found in his 
speeches or his diplomatic compo- 
sitions. He was not a second-rate 
man, scarcely a third rate, and his 
undoubted honesty on one or two 
questions which he understood, and 
on which his conscience dictated to 
him the path he ought to take, was 
the only recommendation which he 
brought to his office. The great le- 
gal and constitutional learning of 


Lord Eldon — the high, arftt then un- 
• spotted name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington — the brilliancy of Mr. Can- 
\ ning — the tried and unshakeable ho- 
nesty of Mr. Peel (alas! for days 
gone by !) — with the general support 
of the great families, the church, 
and the well-ordered body of the 
people — gave to the cabinet a solidity 
which superficial observers were ge- 
nerally inclined to attribute to the 
character or energy of its chief ; and 
as that chief took especial care never 
to say any thing which decidedly 
committed him, except upon the one 
or two poin'ls to which we have al- 
ready alluded, he continued until his 
political death to be consiflered as a 
man especially fitted to bear upon his 
shoulders the weight of a great nation's 
affairs — a minister born to the situa- 
tion. Yet now that he is past like a 
snow-flake on the river, what was the 
policy of his administration but /aw- 
sez-faire? In commerce and finance 
he surrendered himself to the quacks 
of free trade, because he did not 
know how to resist them ; in foreign 
politics (after Lord Castlereagh was 
gone) to the quacks of the Aioliaii 
school of blustering interferjcnce, even 
against his own judgment; in the 
domestic management of th^ country * 
to the thousand and one qy acker ies of 
the Malthuses, VVil mot Horton, Ram- 
say McCulloch, and others whom 
their place knows now no more." 

It would be hard indeed to say what 
was the policy that Lord Liverpool 
could not have been led to adopt, 
and even defeat^, in his own bald and 
ungracious oratory. His conduct in 
tlie case of the Queen was the index 
of his whole political life. Convinced 
of the guilt of that lady, and pledged 
to pursue the cause against her to 
the utmost, he withdrew when popu- 
lar tumult had reached its climax of 
impudence, and could have been re- 
pressed by the slightest demonstra- 
tion of vigour. But then there 
should have been vigour, and to 
dream of that would have been too 
much for Lord Liverpool. 

On no points, then, did he appear 
determined, except Parliamentary Re- 
form, and Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. To the latter he was consci- 
entiously opposed; and we believe 
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that no inducement would have made 
him ^ vote for it, (though we confess 
that the ready tergiversation of his 
brother, tne present Lord Liverpool, 
on the first opportunity that such ter- * 
giversation could be practically useful • 
to one side, or mischievous to the * 
other, make us not quite certain) ; 
as to the former, if it were at all possi- 
ble that a parliamentary insurrection 
could be got up in favour of reform, 
he would, no doubt, have yielded. 
But there he was safe; and, under 
shelter of the fine tropes and figures 
of Mr. Canning, ventured to indulge 
himself in cheap bravery against the 
rabble of those sliabby and ignorant 
fellows, who then, for their own mean 
purposes, prattled with mechanic ig- 
norance of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. Against //im he 
knew that he was secure ; that none 
of his colleagues would annoy him 
on behalf of them, or their nostrums; 
but he permitted a division in his 
cabinet on the other measure, to 
which he stood still more decidedly 
opposed; because having become a 
point practically mooted in Parlia- 
ment, it was too prominently obtruded 
upon the circles by which he was sur- 
rounded to be passed by without 
giving him more trouble, and expos- 
ing the ricke.ty system of his admin- 
istration, to more danger, than ^ he 
either desired or dared. But the prin- 
ciple of a. cabinet divided upon a 
question allowed on all hands to be 
of the highest moment, was a prin- 
ciple of political dishonesty, and it 
gave its character to the Parliament 
which was elected under its adminis- 
tration. We were compelled to make 
this short digression upon Lord Liver- 
pool, if for no other purpose, yet for 
that of ascribing to his influence and 
example the weather-cock disposition 
of the Parliament just dissolved. 

It opened with a speech more 
vague than evei\ such vague composi- 
tions generally are. An address v’as 
moved according to pattern, and the 
abortive efforts of Lord Km and 
others to carry resolutions of an op- 
posing tendency, showed that Lord 
Liverpool was to have every thing his 
own way — to trim and balance as he 
.pleased. Afflictions sent from God 
prevented him from continuing in 
office. His worth then was known. 

It was then discovered that he was 
the peg which kept the cabinet 


together; a thing which, in itself, 
was of no worth or wonder, but 
whose withdrawal knocked to pieces 
the patchwork and disconnected 
structure which it had held. A total 
disjointing followed, and here the ad- 
mirable character of the Parliament 
was shown. It cautiously waited 
upon Providence before it gave a hint 
of deciding how it would tur^;|md it is 
now comical enough to recollect that 
the most searching questions as to the 
course likely to be pursued, were 
put by the late Mr. George Tierney. 
That Tierney was more dishonest 
than those who made his trickery a 
matter of jest, we do not believe; 
the poverty in which he has since 
died proves that there were many 
more lucrative tricks than his ; but 
his traditional fame for cunning made 
his anxiety peculiarly characteristic. 

The pause was followed by the ac- 
cession of Mr. Canning, after a series 
of intrigues which now that we know 
what were the latent designs of the 
intriguers must seem incomprehensi- 
ble. The earl of Eldon has consist- 
ently adhered to the line ot politics 
with which he opposed Mr. Canning; 
he continued his opposition to the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
to the end ; but what can we think 
now of the motives of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, in 
grounding their secession from office 
upon their hostility to the pro-popery 
views of Mr. Canning ? Must it not 
appear to be a hollow ruse arising on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel f||»m jeal- 
ousy of the more showy abilities of 
the ascendant minister — on the part 
of the Duke from the deeply calcu- 
lated game which he had determined 
.to play, and which up to the present 
hour, has been crowned with signal 
success, however it may fare here- 
after ? Of the conduct of the subordi- 
nate persons in this farce we may 
speak a little as we go on ; our busi- 
ness at present is with the Parlia- 
ment. 

Whatever were the means by which 
he attained his eminence, Mr. Can- 
ning was in power, and, with its true 
consistency, the legislature was his 
for the time being. The sleepy do- 
minion of Lord Liverpool had passed 
away, and the new master was de- 
termined to do something decisive. 
His was to be a reign of coups d*4tats. 
The miserable falsehoods and shuf- 
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flings which maiked the commence- 
ment of his operations, we willingly 
omit. Events that have since oc- 
curred, have convinced us that he 
was just as honourable, and as 
straight-minded as those who made 
it a test of their honour and their 
openness to depart from his adminis- 
tration ; but it cannot be denied that 
the bejnt of Mr. Canning's mind led 
him to the employment of sinister 
means In. all the great occasions of 
his life. When successful at last, 
and by whatever means in the great 
object of his ambition, his hour for 
potential display had come, and he 
looked abroad. Jly one speech about 
the power, and the implied inclina- 
tion of England to let loose the per- 
turbed spirits of the Continent against 
the constituted authorities, lie alarm- 
ed all Europe. By a practical illus- 
tration of the way in which he in- 
tended cariying into effeet those mag- 
nilo([Ucnt threats, he calmed it again. 
A craze seemed to have come over 
him with respect to Portugal, and 
that country he selected as the ground 
of his experiment, the first example 
in which his 

“ Cclsa sedet Aeolus arce 

St'eptra tenens, &c. &c.” 

was first to work. Accordingly, he sent 
there under the easy government of 
Jjord Liverpool, and kept there under 
his own administration, a large body 
of English troops, for the avowed 
j cason of forcing the crudities of the 
Portuguese C’ortes down the throats 
of a denli- barbarous people. To this 
measure the Pmliament consented. 
Loud were the cheers when Mr. 
Canning evolved his frothy periods, 
tinkling with all tlie e/w-graces of 
meretricious orator^r — still louder the 
acclamations when with diplomatic 
mouth, he talked learnedly of a casus 
ftpdei'is, in a language strange to the 
ears of so many of his auditory, and 
quoted PufFendorff, whose name, on 
Bie principle of omuG ignoliim pro 
rmgnijico, served him as a tower of 
strength in the assembly to which he 
spoke. Portugal was to be regene- 
rate — she was our ancient ally. 'Phen 
there was the cause of freedom all 
over the world; and many other 
comely commonplaces, decked up and 
bedizened with an infinity of pretti- 
nesses, that did as well as eloquence 
for the company that was to hear, 
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and the newspapers which were to 
report. 

'Phe result of this melancholy dis- 
play is now matter of history. Our 
Guards were not exactly kicked out 
of Portugal, for they “ had that a- 
bout them” which prevented any 
attempt at such a ceremony ; but 
the) were pursued with curses and 
execrations both loud and deep. It 
would be easy to prove that the 
needless, or rather the impertinent 
expedition, sent by Mr. Canning to 
Portugal, is the proximate cause of 
the present mis-government of that 
country. The Portuguese of any 
real independence of spirit, recoiled 
against the arrogant iriterfereiice of a 
foreign po>^er, and the general aiiti- 
])athy, no matter whence arising, to 
the government of the Corti's, was 
heightened into tenfold displeasure 
ami hatred when it was openly 
avowed, with all the swagger of a 
rhetorical declaimer, that a constitu-* 
tion was to be forced upon Portugal 
by the over-bearing power of an ally, 
loo potent to be withstood. Mi. 
(’aiming faneied that he was keeping 
out Lon Miguel, when, in fact, he 
was irresistibly fastening that prince 
upon the country, by enlisting in his 
behalf the national feelings of self- 
government and independence; and 
he deluded himself with*the idea that 
he was setting up this courftiy asthe * 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
when he was in reality exposing it to 
as much ridicule a.s can ever be the 
lot of a nation really powerful, even 
when it is mismanaged by a charlatan. 
Equally sagacious was bis boast of 
having called into existence a new 
world to balance the old; buT as 
nothing of much consequence, (ex- 
cept the individual losses, to an enor- 
mous extent, which it occasioned,) 
followed from this vapouring, and as 
the very phrase is now generally 
laughed at as something worthy, 
both in conception and utterance, of 
Bombastes Furioso, we shall not 
dwell upon it any further. 

In these windy schemes of foreign 
policy he had the aids and subsidies 
of the faithful Commons ; in domestic 
affairs they were equally true to their 
own golden rule. It would not be 
easy to decypher what Mr. Canning 
imposed upon himself as principles. 
He declared himself a friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and an enemy 
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of the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts — a friend to conferring 
parliamentary power upon the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, and an 
enemy to admitting a baptist to a 
corporate office. He professed him- 
self a liberal, and yet pledged to oppose 
any material alteration in the repre- 
sentation of Parliament. " I dis- 
franchise Grampound,*' said he, *' but 
I stand here for Old Sarum." Loud 
cheers, of course, followed this decla- 
ration, although it would have puzzled 
the orator and his applaudera to have 
pointed out what might be the prin- 
ciple on which this magnanimous dis- 
tinction was made. In a word, Mr. 
Canning had no fixed principles — 
there were certain words which habit 
had made him praise or dispraise — 
reform, established constitution, inno- 
vation, vested rights, &c. — but as for 
things, except place, pay, patronage, 
puffing, &c. he never gave himself 
the least trouble of inquiring. 

** He fagoted his notions as they fell ; 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was 
well." 

Here too, of course. Parliament 
supported him. The ancient Gods 
of their idolatry being pushed off 
their pedestals, were no longer objects 
of worshqj. Mr. Canning's casus 
/flpdem abroad — Mr. Canning's mixed 
principled at home, were the creed of 
the day. In vain did the votqj^ies of 
the departed ministers seek even a 
hearing. Mr. Dawson, for daring to 
ask a question, was treated with the 
moat marked scorn — a surly ** No,** 
was all the reply which he could ex- 
tort^ and the House laughed with in- 
dignant contempt at t}^e daring which 
dictated such an intrusion. Another 
year saw this same Mr. Dawson, 
advocating, with all the blundering 
of his ragged eloquence, the very 
cause for which he pretended that he 
differed from Mr. Canning, and in his 
zeal for which, he though it prudent 
to swallow every affront that mi^ht 
be olffered him. 

'The dynasty of Canning was but 
short. His death, it is said, was 
hastened by anxiety. At, all events, 
he did not die one moment too soon 
fdr the sake of his personal reputa- 
tion. He, in his agony of look- 
ing for support, promised every 
thing to every body of every side. 
To the Whigs he professed himself 
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Whig— to the Tories, Tory. To 
each, in separate knots, he had 
pledged himself to carry the most 
discordant measures, and what was 
• still more fatal, to confer the most 
discordant patronage. This was easy 
to say : it cannot be too often re- 
marked that he had no fixed princi- 
ples, and could colour either side of 
any question brought before him with 
gay daubery, good enough for exhi- 
bition, but it was not so easy to exe- 
cute. Parties would have come for- 
ward to taunt him in public with his 
professions in private ; and, still 
worse, each of the dozen claimants 
to whom a place had been promised 
would have displayed a tenacity of 
recollection, ai-d, in eleven cases out 
of the twelve, a fierceness of indig- 
nant virtue against broken engage- 
ments, that would have upset the 
loquaeious minister. Besides, even 
his glibness could not alwjiys conceal 
the fact, that he had no real know- 
ledge. He accepted the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a 
chuckling boast, that he could never 
" tot" up a line of figures in his life ; 
and the display he made whilst in the 
office fully proved that his assertion 
of his unfitness for holding it, was 
perfectly correct. 

In his declining days, after many 
intrigues he was at last driven into 
the arms of the Whigs, and in their 
arms he died. The confused state of 
the ministry during 1827» was a most 
convenient excuse for not doing any 
business, and Parliament therefore 
was contented in displaying its 
contempt of the retired ministers, 
without pretending to anything fur- 
ther. On the death of Mr. Canning 
however it was puzzled, but the her- 
maphrodite cabiiKt of Lord Goderich 
kindly came in the way. — 

Can we mention that great man 
without an especial stop ? — 

Lord Goderich — it was said that 
King George the Fourth nick -named 
him Goose Goderich, probably from 
a recollection of a neighbourly allite- 
ration and resemblance of sound in the 
Mivistrelsy of the Scottish Border, in 
the ballad of " Pause Foodrage but 
be this as it may, it is beyond q^uestion 
that the administration of his lord- 
ship did not in any manner so far 
resemble Solomon, during his short- 
lived management of the state, as 
to be hailed by the title of the Wise. 
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Wise however or foolish— goose or 
no goose — the majority in Parlia- 
ment was still with him, or rather 
prepared to be with him ; for his 
motley and heterogeneous cabinet, ' 
composed of the most discordant 
elements, did not hold long enough 
together, to enable him to put the 
pliancy of the House to the test. 
His administration was but a se- 
ries of blunders, and it fell by the 
untoward event of Navarino abroad, 
and the discordant jangling of its 
own members at home. Few things 
in real history are more comical 
than the quarrel between Messrs. 
Huskisson and Herries, who dis- 
agreed so bitterly with one another, 
that Lord Goderich was obliged to 
resign, as he could not reconcile their 
dilferences, and who yet remained 
most harmoniously in office together, 
after the abdication rendered neces- 
sary of their quarrels. 

The Parliament had now a fourth 
master, and his hand was not a light 
one. The Duke of Wellington, who 
had given up office, because he could 
not assent to Mr. Canning's carry- 
ing a mddified measure of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, now returned 
to j)lace amidst the triumphant ex- 
ultations of the Protestant party, 
and the intense anathemas of the 
Whigs and Liberals. Under his aus- 
pices, in the first year of his minis- 
try, the Roman Catholic question was 
contemptuously flung out of the Lords 
— it barely escaped being lost in the 
Commons. This was the principal 
domestic measure of the year : abroad, 
as if to mark as decisive a con- 
trast as possible between his policy 
and that of Mr. Canning, non-inter- 
ference in foreign affairs was made 
his rule of action, Jr rather in -action. 
Mr. Canning, a civilian, who had 
never set a squadron in the field', was 
all for war ; if a mouse were stirring 
from one end of the world to the 
other he was ready to follow or to op- 
pose its motion with armed hand. 
No comet that ever fired the length 
of Ophiuchus, huge in the arctic 
sky, was more pregnant of battles 
than Mr. Canning, and all for the 
sake of sounding a period, or intro- 
ducing a sonorous quotation culled 
from a book of syntax. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had already ar- 
rived at the summit of military 
glory, felt no necessity of displaying 


any warlike propensities ; and it may 
perhaps be reasonably questioned, 
whether he has not on some occa- 
sions, carried his non-interference 
principle rather too far. For our own 
parts, however, being firmly convinced 
that the interest of this country is 
to remain at peace as long as pos- 
sible, we do not find fault with a pa- 
cific administration ; but what are we 
to think of the consistency of a Parlia- 
ment, which, afterhailing (as we said) 
with rapturous shouts of applause the 
swelling sentences of Mr. Canning, 
when he unlurled the flag, or held 
the balance, or drew the sword, or 
blew the blast, or any other of the 
fine things, in which he rejoiced, in 
behalf of every trumpery cause all 
over the world, were equally enthu- 
siastic, when his taciturn successor 
permitted, without even a speech, 
the overthrow of that power, which, 
with a compliment as ill-timed as 
the bow of Obadiah to Dr. Slop, 
when he had Hung him into the mire, 
it had just voted to be our '' ancient 
ally" — ^the aggrandizement of Russia, 
both in Asia and Europe, or the 
annexation of Algiers to France ? It 
is needless to observe, that the very 
House of Commons, which saw all 
the events take place, without any 
alarm or remonstrance, because the 
Duke of WelHuytojiso wished would, , 
if under the ascendant of Mr. Can- 
ning,’ have voted the most trifling 
affair among them, as cause sufficient 
for an internecine war. Any of 
these events do wc say ? They would 
have seen, even in the affairs of the 
Duke of Brunswick, ample reason 
for girding on the panoply of Gb-eat 
Britain, or anji other trope or figure 
that might be hatched for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Canning would have 
shone to much advantage in the de- 
bates and diplomacy, consequent 
upon the great case of Mr. Smith- 
Fiddlestick, and the House with de- 
lighted ear would have heard many 
a sage application of Grotius, to the 
important international relations of 
Brunswick Gels. 

In June or July, 1828 , the Duke of 
Wellington declared in the House of 
Lords, that he was decidedly opposed 
to the Roman Catholic question. He 
had said the same at the Pitt- Club 
dinner in May. In November he as- 
sured the Popish primate of Ireland 
that he thought carrying it impossibi c. 
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In December he returned a scornAil, 
nay, ran impertinent answer to the 
Duke of Leinster, who had forward- 
ed him an address on the subject. 
In January, 1829, he dismissed the 
Marquis of AngJesea from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland for some ci- 
vilities to one of the Irish agitators. 
In a word, he gave every indication, 
direct and indirect, that he was un- 
changed — that the princi[>le on which 
he had first resigned, and afterwards 
accepted office, still governed him ; 
and that his was to be a No Popery 
administration to the end. Careful 
observers had indeed j)rognosticated 
that a change was at hand, from some 
apparently trifling, but , still signifi- 
cant circumstances. Some of the 
lower members of the ministry had 
been put forth as feelers; and as tick- 
lish experiments arc commonly made 
in corpoTB vili, Mr. George Robert 
Dawson, ex-raeinber for Derry, was 
appropriately selected for the princi- 
pal ; but to the body of the Tories the 
change came like a thunderclap — they 
were taken by surprise — the Duke 
carried his manoeuvre with all the 
tactics of a veteran general. 

The House of Commons, which had 
carried afar smaller measure in 1829, 
by a paltry majority of six, now ear- 
ned all that the Duke demanded hy a 
majority ,o/ 1 78 . The House of Lords, 
which had rejected even a consideration 
of the question hy a majority of 45 in 

1829, carried it in toto, in the year 

1830, hy a majority of 105, including 
in that number ten of the bishops of the 
church.* 

Need we offer any commentary 
oUrt-the above sentence ? We shall 
not argue the merits or demerits 
of the Roman Catholic question. 
It may have been just or unjust — it 
may work benefit or mischief — ^but 
the mamu r of its carrying has settled 
the character of the Parliament. No 
new fact had occurred — no new ar- 
gument was advluced — every thing 
was precisely in the same state in 
1830 as it had been in 1829 ; but the 
Duke of Wellington had, for causes 
of his own, loitered his jjolicy, and 


with as much rapidity as diamonds 
change into spades, or clubs into 
hearts, in the hands of an experienc- 
ed juggler, the Lords and Commons 
of England shifted their principles. 
How much individual baseness there 
must have been in the transaction it 
is unnecessary to remark, but as a 
body the character of the last Parlia- 
ment of George IV. had gone for 
ever. Even those who out of doors 
heartily approved of the measure, 
could not aj>prove of the means by 
which its success was ensured. The 
.Jesuit principle that the means sanc- 
tifies the end has not yet taken root 
in England, and the honest men of 
every party va^re indignant at the 
lying artifices, and disgusted with 
the mean hypocrisy by which eman- 
cipation was forced or smugghnl upon 
the country. In the hist session, it 
is evident that the House of Com- 
mons was looked upon with decided 
contempt, and the Quarterly Review- 
er (it is an ominous thing that such 
an observation should have appeared 
in that quarter), who declared that 
the intellect (he might have added 
the honesty) of the Housfe was far 
below the average of England, only 
spoke the sentiments of all classes 
among us, high and low. 

We have then got rid of a Parlia- 
ment which has proved faithful to 
the powers of Downing Street, under 
all changes. Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, the Duke 
of Wellington, were all equally the 
objects of its adoration. Changes 
of foreign policy, from the most 
swaggering attitude of war, to the 
most indifferent aspect of peace, 
have been adopted, without hesita- 
tion, at the word of command. Un- 
der one minister,* it played the part 
of Pistol, giving the fig of Spain to 
all opponents — under another, that 
of the same worthy ancient eating 
the leek when offered. With equal 
and more remarkable ductility, the 
principles that had distinguished 
parties for half a century, were cast 
aside, the quondam Orangeman forgot 
his vows, and voted for the cause 


• As the names of these persons cannot be loo often publivshed, we here reprint them. 
The a|JOstatc prelates were — Sumner, bishop of Winchester ; Sumner, bishop of Chester ; 
Ryder, bishop of Lichfield; Bathurst, bishop of Norwich (a consistent man, however) ; 
Coplcston, bishop of LlandafF; Murray, bishop of Rochester; Jenkinson, bishop of St. 
I>avid’.s; lundsey, bishop of Kildare; Knox, bishop of Derry; and Lloyd, bishop of 
Oxt'oul, since gone to his account. 
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that he had once devoted to the in- 
fernal gods — the Whigs learned to 
praise a military administration, and 
to applaud the decision and energy 
of a dictatorship — the Radicals ex- 
tolled a standing army as the best 
school for statesmen, and their mouth- 
pieces in Parliament pledged to obey 
the popular voice, scotFed at the right 
of petitioning, and declared that it 
was absurd to attend to such n 
voice, when the sentiments it ut- 
tered ditfered from their own. In 
the days of the South Sea bubble, a 
thief who had committed a most 
daring and violent robbery in the 
ini<l-day, in the open street, (he 
stopped a carriage in Chaiiccry-lane,) 
palliated his guilt, on trial, by say- 
ing that his crime was committed in 
the year when all men had turned 
robbers. The historian of 1821) will 
be entitled to designate it as the year 
when almost all public men had 
turned liars. 

After the passing of the Roman 
Catholic bill, the wits of the Whig 
party dared to ask what harm had 
resulted from that measure. Every 
thing went on as before : the sun 
rose and set — the moon influenced 
the tides — there was no avenging fire 
from heaven — no visitation of judicial 
earthquakes. All this was true enough, 
butitwasnot very wise. No jihysical 
calamity occurred ; but is it no cala- 
mity that all faith in public men is 
gone — that trickery, fraud, and dupli- 
city arc the recognized instruments for 
effecting political objects — that place 
and power may be held after honour 
and self-respect have departed — that 
the middle class is wholly separated 
from the upper? The consequences 
of these things may not appear for 
a long period, but they will appear 
at last. If any great convulsion, 
similar to the French revolution was 
to occur now, could the aristocracy 
ap}>eal with any hope of success to 
those orders by whom they, forty 
years ago, weathered the storm ? 
Would the working clergy, the sturdy 
yeomanry, the inferior gentry, the 
independent inhabitants of cities, re- 
moved equally from the court and 
the rabble, respond to the cry of 
church and king if raised by those 
who despised their prayeis in 1829? 
or who, after having been the chosen 
champions of their principles, de- 
serted them without a moment’s no- 


tice, and then taunted them with 
the helplessness, which that unex- 
pected desertion had occasioned. The 
alienated feelings already appear in 
the general desire for reform, which 
prevails for the first time in these 
classes. They now sec that tlie only 
defem they acknowledged for the 
anomalies which undoubtedly exist 
in our system of representation, can 
be pleaded no longer — it does not 
work well. They find that they are 
neither actually nor virtually repre- 
sented, and with reluctant foot liave 
gone towaifls the camp of the par- 
liamentary reformers. 

With this sign of the times wc 
shall conclude. During the seven 
years of the existence of the I’ailia- 
ment it scarcely did any thing else 
worth commenting upon. As usual, 
before its decease, itshowed symptoms 
of economy, and the blow which the 
unanswerable work of Mr. Sadler has 
given t(^ the hard-heaitcd school of 
political economy, is beginning to 
tell. “I 'he law reforms, which were 
even announced from the throne, have 
cither been total failures, or petti- 
fogging changes of no value, or su- 
perfluous slayings of defunct statutes, 
or roguish schemes for drawing busi- 
ness from cheap local courts into 
Westminster IJall, for tht* benefit of 
the bill-framers thenisclvi's, <)r blun- 
dering alterations that save culjirits 
and breed endless confusion in prac- 
tice. The existence of public distress 
to a dreadful degree was acknow- 
ledged in tlic first speech from the 
throne in November, 1820 ; it has 
increased under the exertions of 
Parliament to a treble degree. *!n 
short, the Houst did nothing but job 
— Waithnian asserted that it con- 
tained 200 swindlers dipped in the 
roguery of 18 2;"), and no one in the 
House or out of it dared to contra- 
dict him — and followed ministerial 
orders. [The campaign of Sir .lames 
Scarlett against the press is matter 
for a separate dissertation.] 

Wc may then hid it farewell. A 
more servile or contemptible body 
can never again assemble within the 
walls of St. Stephen’vS, hut wc have, 
nevertheless, to thank it for having 
gone to such a depth of degiadation. 
It has convinced the most dull and 
careless that an alteration must take 
place ; it has made the most intrepid 
defenders of the present system quail. 
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What stronger argument for reform 
couM be exhibited than that displayed 
in the person of Sir Robert Peel him- 
self, standing up to resist it ? There 
he stood, rejected from Oxford, un- 
able to get into the House for any 
district tiiat had the shadow of a 
constituency, marked with all the 
disgrace of apostacy, and yet enabled 
to lead the House of Commons by 
the purchased patronage of a Jewish 
dealer in boroughs, whose notoriety 
in the traffic had incarcerated him in 
Newgate. Does tliat part of the 
system work well ? We answer no ! 
and the same answer will be echoed 
from a million of tongues. Nor is it 
the less gratifying that H will come 


-from those who scorn the rabble and 
its idols, who spurn from them the 
mock-patriotism that is bold and 
noisy with no chance of any real 
reform being effected, supple and 
sycophantic when need exists for cor- 
rupt services, and who are fully aware 
that there are no worse enemies of 
freedom — no men more thoroughly 
slaves in body and soul, 

“ In entrails, heart and head, liver and 
reins,” 

than those alternate braggadocios be- 
fore the mob, and servile instruments^ 
of the ministry, who are so fully re- 
presented in the persons of the Hob- 
houses and Curdetts. 


EUGENIUS ROCHE. 

We beg the attention of our readers for a few sentences — we shall not detain 
them longer. 

Mr. Eugenius Roche was for many years connected with the press, in va- 
rious capacities. For fifteen years ne was sub-editor of the Morning Post, 
for the couple of years before his death he was editor of the Noiv Pimoa, and 
finally of the Courier, He was a gentleman of considerable talent, the most 
kindly disposition, and the most unwearied industry. No man in his situa- 
tion, it may be averred, without fear of contradiction, laboured more e*irnest- 
ly, and, in many instances, more successfully, in advancing the interests of 
those to whom his influence or his purse might be of advantage. 

He maVrisd twice ; by his first wife he left behind him eight children — by 
his second wife, married not more than a year and a half before his death, 
an additional infant. His professional income of course ceased with him, 
and the real property which he left behind is mortgaged to Mr. Stewart, of the 
Courier, as the payment for the twenty-fourth share of that paper, which Mr. 
Roche had covenanted to take. The price of this twenty-fourth share is fixed 
at .5,000 guineas, and it absorbs the whole of the proceeds of Mr. Roche's 
estate. * 

It may be that the twenty-fourth share of the Courier will return to Mr. 
Rttche's family a full equivalent for the five thousand guineas claimed by Mr. 
Stewart, but in the mean time that family is in the most dire distress, amount- 
ing even to the want of actual means of subsistence. There is a poem of Mr. 
Roche's coming out, called London in a Thousand YeaVs hence, with other 
smaller poems, for which a subscription is getting up ; and we hope our readers 
will assist it as far as they can. The poems, we assure them, are better than 

a thousand others of finer names ; but if they were worse than *s [Jill 

the blank, good readers, as you pleasel is it not a good thing to help the widow 
and the orphan 1 

Lest any persons should think Ifiat newspaper services done to ministers 
are remembered when the day of service is gone by, and that therefore the 
case of Mr. Roche's widow and orphans may be safely left in the hands of 
^ Treasury, we have only to say that there is no hope there. We do not 
wistl^to pivjiidiqe, in any quarter, the cause we ore here advocating, and wc 
« add no more. Government may be very right in rejecting all petitions on 
behalf of their Uteraiy retainers — ^that wc do not dispute ; but we hope that 
the literary world wUl -dsel itself the more called upon to assist those for 
whom we write thts^appeal, by the certainty that they have no other interest 
to appeal to. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


POETllY, DRAMA, &C. 

The Camp of Wallenstein, from the 
German; and original Poems. By Lord 
Francis Levison Gower. 1 vol. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Monsieur Mallet ; a humourous Poem, 
witli Engravings. 18mo. Is. 

Alfred the Great ; a Drama in five acts. 
By Thos. Aird. 8vo. 3«. 

Vol. 3rd of Pickering’s Aldine Edition 
of the Poets, containing the Poems of 
Thomson. 

The Captive of Fez ; a Poem in 
five Cantos. By Thomas Aird. 12mo. 
Cj. 

Poems ; chiefly lyrical. By Alfred 
Tennyson, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1 vol. fcp. 5s. 

POLITICS, &c. 

The Regency Question. Memeurs of 
the Administration of the Right Hon. 
Ukmuy Pelham, collected from the Fa- 
mily papers, and other authentic docu- 
ments, and illustrated with original cor- 
respondence never before published. In 
this work will be found an interesting 
account of the formation of the regency 
at the death of the Prince of Wales, father 
of George the Third. By the Rev. W. 
Coxe, M.A., F.R.S., F.A.S., Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s.f or, on large 
paper, &c. 10/. lOj. bds., republished. 

An enquiry into the causes of the long 
continued stationary Condition of India 
and its Inhabitants, with a brief examina- 
tion of the leading principles of two of the 
most approved Revenue Systems of Bri- 
tish India. By a Civil Servant of the 
Hon. E. I. Conjpany. 8vo. As. 

Suggestions as to the conduct and ma- 
iiageincnt of County Contested Elections, 
&;c. With an appendix of the Statutes, 
&c., including those of the late session 
of Parliament. By G. Butt, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. Second edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. • 

The Pocket Dictionary of the Law of 
Elections, witli the practice from the is- 
suing of the writ to the final decision of 
the House of Commons. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The twenty-second volume of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates. Royal 8vo. 1/. 
10s. bds. 

Elements of the Economy of Nature; 
or, the principles of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. Founded on the recently 
discovered Phenomena of Light, Electro- 
Magnetism, and Atomic Chemistry. By 
J. G. Macnivar, A. M. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

The Phrenological Journal, and Mis- 
cellany. Number 24. 2 j>-. Gd. 

Lives of British Physicians ; being No. 

14 of the Family Libraiy. 


The Cook’s Dictionary. By Richard 
Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern. 
1 vol. 8vo. 95. Gd. 

The Noble Game of Billiards ; wherein 
are exhibited extraordinary and sur))rising 
Stroked, which have excited the admira- 
tion of most of the Sovereigns in Europe. 
Translated from the French of M. Min- 
gaud by J. Thurston. 1/. Is. 

A Catalogue of Maps, Prints, Drawings, 
&C.; forming the Geographical and To- 
pographical collection attached to the Li- 
brary of his Majesty George the Third, 
and presented by his late Majesty George 
the Fourtli, to the British Museum. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 2 large 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 45. bds. Folio copies, 3/. 35. 

One Hundred Studies for Drawing in 
groups, Single figures of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and other domestic Animals, en- 
graved on thirty copper plates, from llie 
most celebrated masters. This work is 
published under the superin tendance of 
George Co^)ke. 1/. Lv. oji plain paper, 
U ll5. Gd. India. 

The Real Devil’s W'alk ; embellished 
with 13 Engravings in wood, from designs 
by G. Cruikshank. 25. 

The 1st vol. of Botanical Commentaries. 
By Jonathan Stoke, M. D. 8vo. 145. bds. 

No. 10 of the Domestic Gardener’s 
Manual, and English Botanist’s Compa- 
nion. 8vo. l5. ^ • 

TRAVELS, &C. 

Pananti’s Narrative of a Resilience in 
Algiers. 2nd Edition, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, by Edward Bluquiere, Esq. 

1 vol. 4 to. 1/. 5s. boards. 

Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan 
dc Vega, througii Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1828 and 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 

IL 6s. bds. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. d<» 

A Supplement tg the Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy ; or Memoirs of the Services of 
all the Flag Officers, &c. &c. By John 
Marshall, R. N. Part 4. 8vo. 155. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
the Fourth, interspersed with numerous 
Personal Anecdotes ; to which is prefixed 
an Historical account of the House of 
Brunswick from the earliest period. By 
H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. 

The History of England. By Sir James 
Mackintosh, M. P. Being No. 8, Vol. I , of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Fcp. 
Gs. bds. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Remarks on the Disease called Hydro- 
phobia, Prophylactic and Curative. By 
John Murray, F.S.A. &c. 1 vol. 45. bds. 

The varieties of the Arterial System by 
Mr. Green, Surgeon, &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

45 . 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new and gplendid edition of the Holy 
Bihlef with numerous illustrations by J. 
Martin^ and under the patronage of King 
William IV., is announced. This work 
will, it is confidently expected, add con> 
sidcrahly to the already well earned fame 
of this distinguished artist, and prove an 
honour to the fine arts of the country. 

Lady Morgan is engaged in preparing 
for speedy publication her new work on 
France, which she intends to call France 
in 1829-30. 

The Midsummer Medley, for 1830, com- 
prising a scries of comic tales ami sketches, 
by the Author of Hranibletyc House, &c. 
2 vols. small 8vo. is nearly ready. 

The Persian Adventurer ; forming a se- 
quel to the Kiizzilhash. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq., 3 vols.; and a Narrative of a Journey 
over land to India, by Mrs. Colonel EL 
wood; in 2 vols. 8vo. plates, are in the 
press. 

An additional volume of the Transac- 
tions of the King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in Ireland, will soon be pub- 
li.shed. 

General Sir Hew Dalryinple has an- 
iioiuiccd for publication an account of his 
I^rocecdings whilst in command at Gibral- 
tar, and subsequently when Commander 
of the British forces in Portugal ; intended 
to assist in furnishing a full and faithful 
narrative of the peninsular war. 

Sir William Beethatn, Ulster King of 
Arms, has fvmouneed a work under the 
following title — Dignities ; Feudal and 
l*arlianientary ; the nature and functions 
of the Auja Regis, or the High Court of 
Barons, of the Magn v Concilia, and of the 
Commune Concilium Regni, &c. 

The second \olumc of Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron is nearly ready. 

An Historical Sketch of the Dalinonii, 
or ancient Inhabitants of Devonshire and 
burn wall, by Joseph Chattaway, is an- 
nounced. ^ 

The Rev. George Croly, A. M., has 
nearly rea»ly for publication a Memoir of 
his late Majesty George the Fourth. 

Mr. Dyce has announced the Dramatic 
Works of Robert Greene, uniform with his 
editions of Pecle and Webster ; to which 
are added the Poems contained in his 
prose tracts; with an account of tlu Au- 
thor and his writings. 

Mr. Burchell, the well known African 
Traveller, has returned to England, after 
an abscncv' of nearly Six Years, employed 
in eiploring the Inland Provinces of Brazil. 
His Zoological and Botanical Collections 
are said to be immense. We understand 
that an account of these interesting travels 
will be published. 


We hear that Lord Nugent has been for 
a l 9 |jg “ time engaged on a work, to be en- 
title^d Hampden’s Character,. Conduct, and 
Policy, as well as those of the party with 
whom he acted." The friends of the noble 
Author state that he has discovered new 
and interesting traits in the character and 
conduct of Hjtmpden, and anticipate much 
origimal information in the promised work 
respecting that important period of English 
history. 

The Bampton Lecture for 1830. — An 
Enquiry into the Doctrine of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; in Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the Univci>ity of Oxford in the 
Year 1830, at the Lecture foimded by the 
Rev. John Bunipton, M.A. Canon of Sali.s- 
bury. By lIcMirv Soames, M.A. of Wad- 
ham College, Rectoj of Shelley, Essex, 
and Author of the History of the Reform- 
ation. In 8vo. Will shortly appear. 

A translation of the celebrated Professor 
Ilceren’s works, which has been so long 
a desideratum to the literature of Ibis 
country is at length announced as nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D., F.R.S., F. A. S. Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, by Win. Parker Law- 
son, M, A. 8vo., is announced. 

Mr. Boaden is preparing for the Press, 
“ Memoirs oftlic late Mrs. Jordan.’’ They 
will embrace a Public and Private History 
of the Life of that celebrated Actress, from 
her first appearance upon the Irish Stage, 
until her lamented death at St. Cloud, to- 
gether wuth Anecdotes of all the eminent 
individuals and distinguished personages 
with whom, during her life, she associated. 
The work will be printed in 2 volumes, 
8vo., and illustrated with a Portrait. 

Tractatus Varii Intcgri, ex operibus 
Patrum Grtecorum et Latinoriim cxcciqiti. 
A Thoma Turton, Sanctee Thcologio: apud 
Cantabrigicnscs Professore Regio. In I 
large vol. 8vo. In forming this work, it 
is the Editor’s intention to publish, for the 
use of Students ii/ Divinity, a Selection of 
the most valuable productions of the 
Fathers who flourished during the first 
four centuries. 

The Book of the Seasons. By William 
and Mary Howitt. 8vo. small, is nearly 
ready. 

The ** Separation,” a new Novel, by the 
author of ** Flirtation,” will appear in a 
few days. 

A second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. of Lord 
King’s Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, with considerable additions, is al- 
most ready. 

Mothers and Daughters; a tale for the 
year 1830, 3 vols will soon be published. 


Gunnell and Shearman, 13, Salisbury S'juare, Loudon. 
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polemics, Warburton. He had, how- 
ever, the happiest blending of quali- 
ties^which can be brought into the 
composition of a mortal man — buoy- 
ancy of animal spirits, the heart melt- 
ing with affection, the means of indulg- 
ing the promptings of charity, a deep 
poetical feeling, and an enthusiastic 
temperament. Learning to these qua- 
lities is but of secondary importance; 
but, like the ballast to the vessel, it 
is an indispensable acquisition. Bi- 
shop Heber possessed this acquisi- 
tion in its perfection — and thus con- 
stituted, he went forward on the 
stage of life, acted his part with the 
sincerity and single mindedness of a 
true Christian — ^and has left behind 
him a name, the glories of which 
cannot be counteracted by atheistical 
prejudices, or tarnished by age. 

The circumstances of his life are 
very briefly related — ^that is to say, the 
visible circumstances ; the moral, 
which he induced by his holy ad- 


ministration, will be long felt, not 
only in that circumscribed cure to 
which his labours in England were 
coffined, but in that immense por- 
tion of the oriental world which 
Providence has given to the sway 
of England. lie was the cadet of 
an ancient family, brought up to 
the church, for which his early habits 
and reading had well fitted him ; 
was endowed with a family benefice, 
and at length appointed, on the death 
of Bishop Middleton, to the see of 
India, which he traversed in the ful- 
filment of his sacred mission, and 
where he fell a martyr to his exer- 
tions in the cause of Christianity. — 
The following lines to his memory, 
are the production of Mrs. Hemans. 
We have great pleasure in transcrib- 
ing these, and wish much that we 
had space to lay before our readers 
what the Laureate has written on the 
same worthy subject. 


“ TO THE MEMORY OF BISHOP HEBER. 

BY MBS. HEMANS. 

“ If it be sad to speak of treasures gone ; 

Of sainted genius call’d too soon away ; 

Oflight, from this world taken while it 4»hone, 

Yet kindled onward to the perfect day ; 

How shall our grief, if mournful these things be, 

Flow fordi, O guide and gifted friend, for thee ? 

Hath n-'i thy voice been here among us heard? 

And that deep soul of gentleness and power, 

Have we not felt its breath in every word 

Wont from thy lip, as Hermon’s dew, to shower? 

Yes ! in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have burned — 
Of Heaven they were, and thither are returned. 

How shall we mourn thee? With a lofty trust, 

Our life’s immortal birth-right from above ! 

With a glad faith, whose eye, to track the just 

Through shades and mysteries, lifts a glance of love, 
And yet can weep ! for nature so deplores 
The friend tliat leaves us, tho’ for happier shores. 

Aid one high tone of triumph o’er thy bier; 

One strain of solemr rapture be allow’d — 

Thou who, rejoicing in thy piid career. 

Not to decay, but unto death hast bow’d — 

In those bright regions of the rising sun, 

Where vict'ry ne’er a crown like thine hath won. 

Praise ! for yet one more name, with power endow’d 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press; 

Yet one more image, on the heart bestow’d. 

To dwell there — beautiful in holiness ! 

Thine Heber, thine ! whose mem’ry from the ftead 
Shines as the star which to the Saviour led.” 
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His exertions in India seem in- 
deed, to have been excessive, though 
as a joyful labourer in the vineyard 
of Christ he never thought of the 
fatigue, or of the exhaustion of his 
strength and health. The following 
extract will give the order of his 
daily work. Every one must join in 
Mrs. Heber's aspirations contained 
in the last sentence of the para- 
graph. 

** This morning the Bishop preached 
on the good Samaritan, and then adminis- 
tered the Sacrament both in English and 
Hindoostanee. The service was neaily 
four hours’ long ; and from the active part 
which his Lordship took, it seemed as if he 
would never be tired while thus engaged. 
At five in the afternoon we had Divine 
Service in Hindoostanee ; tlie whole church 
was thronged with native Christians, and 
the aisles were crowded with heathens; 
there must have been many hundreds pre- 
sent, of whom the greater part w ere drawn 
by curiosity. Immediately after, English 
evening worship commenced. Thus has 
his Lordship devoted about seven hours 
this day to public worship. May his ex- 
ample and his zeal for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom influence very many ! ” 

Bishop Heber was in youth cele- 
brated for his poetical powers. In 
the first pages of his Life,*' some 
early lines of his composition arc 
given, under the title of the Prophecy 
of Ishmael. It runs in a smooth mea- 
sure, as the following extract will 
show, though it is not remarkable 
for any other qualit)\ 

High on a hill that veiled its murky brow 
In clouds, and frown’d upon the plain be- 
low, 

Still fondly watchful o’er his children’s good, 
The shade of Mecca’s mighty founder stood. 
Confess’d he stood, known by his daunt- 
less air, ^ 

His bow, Ills fillet, and his lengtli of hair. 
And, ‘ Stay, ye fools,’ he cried, ‘ ye mad- 
men, stay, 

Nor further prosecute your vent’rous way. 
Of Syria’s sons full many a numerous host 
Their lives amid my burning sands have 
lost ; 

There, led by Persia’s tyrant, millions fell, 
Nor one surviv'd the dismal tale to tell. 
There first was check’d the Macedonian 
might, 

Repuls’d and baffled in th’ unequal fight : 
My sons a barrier set to Roman pride. 

And many a legion by their arrow's died ; 
And now shall Gaul with conqu’ring ar- 
mies come ? 

Gaul ! but a province of defeated Rome !’*' 
&c. 


Poetry, however, was part and 
parcel of Reginald Heber’s com|)o- 
sition. In earliest youth, his flncy 
loved to revel over the transcendent 
descriptions of Spenser, and wing 
its flight amidst the mazes of orienUil 
romance. The progress of true ge- 
nius must be slow at first, to be 
la'*ting afterwards. The imagination 
must familRUrise itself with the things 
of earth before it can soar aloft and 
become conversant with the things 
of heaven. Were it otherwise, men 
would become mad, and converse on 
matters in which their understanding 
and reason had no concernment, 
for the obvious cause, that under- 
standing and reason would be want- 
ing to them* altogether. No man has 
ever yet sprung forward into the full 
energies of a true j)oet. And as it is 
with poetry, which is a part of reli- 
gion, so is it with religion itself. It 
is said in the book of Samuel, that 
he, even after his infant commu- 
ning with God, was established to be 
a Prophet in Israel. His birth was 
ordinary — his rearing was ordinary — 
his first interview with the Almighty 
was slight — the assurance of the pro- 
phetic power became stronger and 
stronger in his mind, until he grew 
up to the fulness of manlioodfc Thus 
was it with Moses, and tfflre with 
David : thus is it with (Very true re- 
ligionist, every true poet, ftvery fa- 
vourite of God. God is, indeed, all- 
wise and all-merciful in fhus dealing 
with circumscribed mortals, wliose 
understandings are weak, whose con- 
stitutions frail ; for he makes the 
agent akin to the object to he acted 
upon, that the nature of the instru- 
ments may bo brought homo to ifli- 
man conviction. 

As far as we are competent to 
judge of such high aiul mysterious 
subjects, we may say that Reginald 
Heber was, even from his earliest 
years, a servant chosen by God, for 
his own inscrutable purposes, 'i'he 
whiteness of Ileber’s infantine soul 
remained uncontaininated even to 
the day of his death. Human folly 
and perversity seemed to fly its ap- 
proximation. The words of God, 
though unintelligible, were breathed 
with fervour by the child, who, like 
the child Samuel, ''ministered unto 
the Lord." He continued this mi- 
nistration from year to year, until 
he grew strong in faith, in learning, 
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in universal charity, and beamed 
Ibrt^j, at last, a perlect man. His 
soul, as far as human soul can be, 
appears, indeed, to have been spot- 
less. What Milton has said of vir- 
ginity in women, applies equally well 
to virginity of mind : 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by 
night t 

In fog or fire, by lake, or inoori'jh fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his stubborn chains at curfew 
time. 

No goblin or swart fairy of tlie mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er tiue virginity.” 

And thankful ought we miserable 
creatures to be to the infinite good- 
ness that from time to time raises up 
for general observation and venera- 
tion such perfect characters as Regi- 
nald Heher. One glimpse of such a 
subject amply repays us for years of 
bitter disappointment and earthly 
griefs. One smile from the benig- 
nant face of such a man can heal jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings innumer- 
able — can change fierce hatred into 
reconciliation. One recommendation 
from his lips can conveit infidelity 
into trusting and fervent faith — can 
eradicate from the heart those vices 
whicli^fold it with the strong clasp 
of on^^omed and biting serpents — 
can diffusb love throughout all ranks 
of society — make ])ri(le to vail its in- 
solent fiont, and tru*’ humility to he 
expectant of a blight hereafter. Such 
characters, although few and far be- 
tween, are absolutely necessary for 
our cornij)t state. Were it other- 
wise, the same woeful consuniraa- 
tion would await us, as is predicted 
o^ the absence of Love by Diotima, 
the Priestess of the Pfatonic banquet. 

Hear what Diotima, the priestess, told 
Of mighty love to Socrates of old ; 

Love, da*mon power, in every form resides, 
And nature’s self in all her motions guides. 
For ancient order may attempt in vain, 
His empire free fro* i ruin to niaintaiu; 
Unless the mighty power of love is nig'i, 
And tempers every part in harmony. 

Hence hostile elements, no longer fight. 
But bound in measure, peaceably unite.” 

Reginald Heher, though not in his 
earliest years ever suspected of ca- 
pability for learning and scholarship, 
acquired by zeal and sedulouaness a 
very high reputation at the Univer- 
sity. He produced Palestine, which 


has been justly ranked foremost 
amongst the sacred poems of the 
present day. llie poem itself is so 
well known, that we will spare our 
readers any mention of the subject, 
further than what is conveyed by the 
following artless sentence, written by 
his widow. 

“ When Reginald Heber returned from 
the theatre, surrounded by his friends, 
witli every liaiul stretclied out to eou- 
giatulate, and every v(uce raised to praise 
him, he withdicw from the circle; and 
Ins mother, who, impatient of his absence, 
went to look for him, found him in his 
room on his knees, giving thanks to God, 
not so '.Kiich for the talents which had, on 
that day, raihcd him to honour, but that 
those talents had i nabled him to bestow 
uiimixcd happiness on his parents.” 

Ex uno disce omnes: — this one act 
will convey to our readers the perfect 
conception of the man’s character. 

University celebrity in this country 
carries with it lasting and more pro- 
fitable honours than those awarded 
to the successful candidates at the 
Olympian victories. Palestine, the 
only prize composition of the kinti 
which has established the fame of a 
writer, enrolled Heber amongst the 
poets of his nation. Ilis subsc- 
(pient lal)onr gained for him the re- 
putation of a thorough scholar ; wit 
ho possessed in an eminent degree, 
ami in theologian learning, few men 
may compete with him for the i)alra 
of excellence. Our readers must he 
satisfied with this general notice of 
the paiticular attainments and moral 
constitution of this excellent, and 
truly eminent man. Our further at- 
tention must be directed to Mrs. lic- 
ber's volumes. 

Many pieces of Bishop Heher's 
early poetry have been published in 
various quarters, and a collection has 
been made of them in America : what 
we here give are, we believe, n^w to 
our readers. They are dispersed 
throughout the two ample volumes 
under our notice, and will be found 
beautiful pieces of composition. At 
the end of the second volume, is a 
long poem, entitled Morte d" Arthur, 
which we are prevented from men- 
tioning further than by name. 

The first of these extracts is an 
" Inscription for a Drinking Cup,” 
presented by his Regiment to Sir 
Watkiii William Wynne : — 
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“ Ask yc why around ino twine Proved, where first on Oallia’s plain, 

Tendrils of the Gascon vine ? The banish’d lily bloom’d again ; § 

Ask ye why, in martial pride, And prov’d where ancient bounty calls 

Sculptured laurels deck my side, The traveller to his father’^ halls ! 

Blended with that noble tree, Nor marvel, then, that round me twine 

Badge of Albion’s liberty? The oak, the laurel, and the vine ; 

Cambria me, for glory won For thus was Cambria wont to sec 

By the waves of broad Garonne, Her Hirlas-horn of victory : 

Sends to greet her bravest son ; Kn: Cambria e’er, in days of yore. 

Proved beyond the western deep, To worthier chief the Hirlas bore 1 ” 

By rebel clans on Ulster’s steep ; 

Oriental imagery seems to have been most congenial to the fancy of Mr. 
lleber. llie three following pieces arc good specimens of an ardent and 
glowing inspiration ; tempered, however, by the rigour of classical taste. 

SPEECH OF GEOORGIN TO BEYUN. 

[From the Shnh Nameh.) 

“ Secst thou yon slielter’d vale of vaiious dye, 

Uclrcshing prospect to the warrior’s eye I 
Yon dusky grove, you garden blooming fair. 

The turf of \elvct, and of imisk the air, 

Surcharged wilh sweets the languid river glides, 

'J'lie lilies bending o’er its silver tidc.s; 

While through the copse in bashful beauty glows 
The dark luxuri.uicc of (he lurking rose. 

Now seen, now lost, amid the flowery maze, 

With .slender foot the nimble pheasant strays ; 

The ring-dove’.s inurniiir lulls the cypress dell, 

And richest notes of tranecd Pliiloincl. 

Still, slill the same, through every circling year, 

Unwearied spring renews an Eden here. 

And inaik, niy friend, where many a sylph-like maid 
W'eaves the lilhc dance beneath the citron shaile ! 

Where chief, of Touran’s king die Tnatchl(s.s child, 

Beams like a sun-iay through this scented wild ; < 

SiUr.'i next, her .si.stcr, beauteous queen, 

Than rose or fairest jasmine fairer .seen ; 

And last, tlieir Turkish maiiN, whose sleepy eye's ' 

i/jiugli fiom beneath caeh envious veil’s di'.guisc, 

W'lio.'.e length of locks the eoal-hl.ak musk disclose, 

Tlu'ir forliifi the cypress, and their elieeks the wf-v ; 

Willie oil tlieir sugar’d li|»s thegiajie’s ruli water glow’.s. 

IJow blest the traveller not foibid to .slay 
111 siieh sweet howeis the sroreliing summer’s day ! 

How fam’d the knight whose dauntless arm should hi-ar 
To great Klii-Ku-«ioo’s court a Tiukish fair !’ * 

“ FROM THE MOALLAKAH OF HARETH. 

“ And Asma, lovely sojourner! wilt thou forsake our land, 

Forgetful of thy plighted vows on Shaninia’s glittering .sand ? 

No more in Shoreb’s ruggeil dell I see thee by my side, 

No more in Katha’s mead of green where vocal waters glide ! 

In Ayla and in Shobathan all lonely must I go, 

And, therefore, sleep has fled my soul, and fast my Ro^row.^ flow ! 

Yet am I loved, and yet my eyes behold the beacon light 
W^liich Hinda kindles on her hill, to lure me through the niglit, 

Broad as the dawn, from Akik’s brow its ruddy cinbens shine, 

But Hinda’s heart may never meet an answering glow in mine ! 

And I must seek a nobler aid iigainst consuming care. 

Where all the brethren of my tribe the battle bow prepare. 

My camel with the mother bird in swiftness well may vie, 

’fall as a tent, ’mid desert sands that rears her progeny, 

That lists the murmur of the breeze, the hunter’s liglile.st sound 
Wilh stealthy foot at twilight fall soft gliding o'er the ground ; 
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But not the ostrich speed of fire my camel can excel, 

* Whose footstep leaves so light a mark we guess not where it fell ; 

Now up, now down, like wither’d leaves that flit before the wind, 

On her 1 stem the burning noon that strikes the valiant blind. 

Yes, we have heard an angry sound of danger from afar, 

Our brother’s bands of Tayleb’s seed have braved us to the war ; 

The good and evihthey confound, their words are fierce and fell, 

‘ Their league,’ say they, * is with the tribe that in the desert dwell.’ 

Their men of might have met by night, and as the day began, 

A proud and a disdainfiil shout throughout their army ran. 

And horses neighed, and camels screamed, and man cried out on man !” 


“ TIMOUR’S COUNCILS. 


“ Emirs and Khans in long array, 

To Timoiir’s council bent their way ; 

The lordly Tartar, vaunting high, 

The Persian with dejected eye, 

The vassal Russ, and, lured »rrom far, 
Circassia’s mercenary war. 

But one there came, uncall’d and last, 
The spirit of the wintry blast ! 

He mark’d, while wrapt in mist he stood, 
The purpos’d track of spoil and blood ; 
He mark’d, unmov’d by mortal woe, 
That old man’s eye of swarthy glow ; 
That restless soul, whose single pride 
Was cause enough that millions died; 

He heard, he saw, till envy woke, 

And thus Hie voice of thunder spoke: — 

' And hop’st thou thus, in pride unfurl’d. 
To bear those banners thro’ the world ? 
Can time nor space thy toils defy ? 

Oh king, thy fellow-demon I ! 


Servants of Death, alike we sweep 
The wasted earth, or shrinking deep. 

And on the land, and o’er the wave, 

We reap the harvest of the grave. 

But thickest then that harvest lies. 

And wildest sorrows leiid the skies, 

In d.'irker cloud the vultures sail. 

And richer carnage taints the gale, 

And few the mourners that remain, 

When winter leagues with Tamerlane ! 

But on, to work our lord's decree ; 

Then, tyrant, turn, and cope with me ! 
And learn, though far thy trophies shine. 
How deadlier arc my blasts than thine ! 
Nor cities burnt, nor blood of men, 

Nor thine own pride shall warm thee 
then ! 

Forth to thy task ! We meet again 
On wild Chabanga’s frozen plain !’ ” 


e^oilowing is from the ''Fragments of the Masque of Gwendolen.*' 
The actioil takes place in Wales. The spirit which attended at the side of 
our own' immortal Milton, when his fancy glowed with the pictured scenes of 
Comus, seems to hi'ive waved his wand over Bishop Hcber, and flooded his 
brain with romanti< and true inspiration. 


Gwendolen, 

Gohlin. 


Gwendolen, 


{Eriter two Goblins bearing a casket,) 

What forms are these ? 

Spirits of nether earth 
Are we, and servants* to the mighty Merlin, 
From wham wc bear these treasures to his bride. 
Or ere the raven twice hath flapt her wing 
1 (e will himself be here. 

Good angels guard me ! 


Enter two Sylphs and two Sea Nymphs. 


Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 

Bridal gifts we bring to thee! 

Lo these plumes of rich device, 

Pluck’d from birds of paradise ! 

Lo tliesc drops of essence rare, 

Shook front a wand’ring meteor’s hair ! 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 

Such the gifts we bring to thee 1 


SONG. 

Take these shells, approach them near, 
And they shall murmur in thine ear 
Tunes that lull the slumbering sea 
More, than mermaid’s harmony! 

Take these pearls, no diving-slave 
Drags their like from ocean cave, — 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 

Such can only bring to thee. 


Enter two Genii of Fire, with a Vase. 
1 Genius. Loveliest of mortal mould ! distant wc kneel, 

Lest our hot breath should mar thy snowy skin. 
Or scorch thy raven lockb ! We arc of fire 
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The swarthy ministers^ whose active heat 
Is as the soul of earth and sea and air ; 

Who sow the seeds of gold, who give the diamond 
Its eye of flame, and wake the carbuncle 
To rival day. Of such strange alchemy 
Wc bring thee tokens ; and before thy feet 
Bow down our crisped heads, and in the dust 
Abase our terrours ! 

« « # • • 

• • • « • 

Am I proud, who lay 

Mine empire at thy leot ? All thou bast seen 
Are but the least of v*'onders. Toiling fiends 
Shall sweat to work thy bidding, and their claws 
Rend from the greedy earth its buried treasure, 

And drag the deep for thee. The sylphs of air 
Shall fan thy slumber, and their viewless har})s 
Pour on thy waking ear strange melody. 

The elfin nations, with fresh herbs and flowers, 

Shall in thy chambers keep perennial spring;# 

And the wild mermaid sleek, with coral comb, 

Thy dark and perfum'd tresses. Seck'st thou more 
More is in Merlin’s power ! Be thou my bride, ? 
And I will place thee on a regal tlirone 
Of solid adamant, hill above hill. 

Ten furlongs high, to match whose altitude 
Plinlirnmon fails, and Idris’ stony chair 
Sink.s like an infant’s bauble ; there, enshrin’d 
A queen and goddess, shall the elements 
Wait on thee, and the countless multitude 
Of Genii worship thee supreme in hell ! 

I pause for thy reply. 

This then it is : 

Thy power I know not, but thine art I know 
For most unholy, and thy person hateful ! 

I own my folly, with remorse I own it. 

Which play’d with such a visitor ; but mine ears 
Drank in thy wisdom, — and it soothed my pride 
To see the powers of magic tax’d for me, 

And the strong features of a face like thine 
Relaxing in my presence ! This forgive me ! 

My last request I Nay look not thus on me. 

Nor press my hand ! I may not dally longer. 

« * • « • 

« # * # » 

Ah, do not raise the fiend within ray soul, 

Nor arm, sweet petulance, against thyself 
My worscr nature ! In this rugged breast , 

The heart which throbs is Etna's earthy fire, 

Which,* unprovok’d and slumbering in its strength, 
Rejoiceth Ceres, and with fresher flowers 
To Enna’s valley lures back Proserpine: 

But, if it burst its bounds, hath hellish mettle 
Which is most dangerous ! I was not made 
To soothe a lady’s scorn, or vroo her lattice, 

What time the cold moon on her garden bower 
Flickers in silver whiteness, and the winds 
Blend with mine amorous harp’s sad lullahy. 

My love or vengeance must*bc gratified. — 

Wherefore, proud dame, i say to thee, Be wise ! 

In love unmatch’d, in hate unmatchable, 

I have done that ere now which mine own eyes 
Have wept to look upon. My Father’s spirit 
Is blent with mine, and schools me to such horrours ! 
Wherefore, I charge thee, as thou lov’st thyself. 

Be timely wise ! One little moment more, 

I iiecl the demon rush into my soul, 

And prayer will then be vain ! Be wise ! Be wise ! 
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Gwendolen. Oh horrour, horrour ! Oh for leprosy 

^ To^scathe this fatal form ! Oh ^at the veil 

Wherewith I shroud me from thy dreaded glance, 

Were some wild thicket, some brake-tangled wood 
Where this poor head might shelter, — where no foot 
Of man approacheth : that myself were made 
A thing of loathing and of natural horrour, 

Such as is pain to look on ! — better so 

Than thus to tempt thy wooing : take me, throw me 

To the wild boar, or where the lioness 

Seeks for her brindled young their human banquet; 

Yea, rather marry me to death, and make 
My bridal bed within the sepulchre, 

Than bid me mount with thee thy guilty throne ! 

Met lin. Thy wish be on thine head, and thine own curse 

Feed on thee till it waste thee ! Exquisite maid ! 

Ev’n in the bitterness of my revenge 
I love thy graceful passion ! But my sire. 

Whose flamcj now burn within me, goads my pur;.*’sc 
To wittier malice ! Shroud thee in thy veil, 

Oh iny fair enemy ;-:rfnr that withdrawn 
Thy face shall never win a suitor more ! 

Hear, Spirits, hear!— (Thunder.) 

I fix on thee 
Curses, curses, one, two, three ! 

Fouler than a grandame ape, 

Be thy features and thy shape ; 

Be thy face, so fresh and fair. 

Worse than those of furies are ; 

Be thy snowy forehead dark. 

And rougher than the maple bark ; 

In the green wood range alone 
Thy disastrous lot to moan ; 

Lion wild and bristly boar, 
liCt them fly thy face before ; 

And the wolves that round thee prow). 

More from fear than hunger how 1 ; 

‘ As a tiling most scorn'd and hated. 

And with demons only mated. 

Every k ndly creature shun thee: 

And this burden be upon thee. 

Till a youth of form divine, 

Sprung from Brutus’ ancient line. 

Of beauty careless, and delight. 

Shall woo thee to the nujitial rite ; 

Shall his arms around thee twine. 

Shall his--\varin lips press to thine. 

And sign thee with the holy sign ! 

(Thunder. Merlin sinhs.) 

« « • « • 
et * * * 

( Gwendolen asleep as transformed by Merlin. Three 
fahies strewingjlowers and leaves over her.) 

What follows is a Song from thv same fragmented masque : — 

SONO. 

“ Rest thee on this mossy pillow 
Till the morning light ! 

Softly wave this whispering willow 
O'er thy bed to night ! 

Every mortal grief foreake thee 
As our drowsy spells o'ertake thee. 

Nought from blessed sleep awake thee 
' 'Till the morning light!" 

Jferc is a true out-Bowing of mystical devotion : — 
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** Oil for the morning gleam of yxiuth, the half-unfolded flower, 

That sparkles in the diamond dew of that serener hour, 

What time the broad and level sun shone gaily o’er the sea, 

And in the woods the birds awoke to songs of extacy. 

The sun, that gilds the middle arch of man's maturer day, 

Smites heavy on the pilgrim’s head, who plods his dusty way; 

The birds are fled to deeper shades — the dewy flowers are dried, 

And hope, that with the day was born, before the day has died ; 

For who can promise to his soul a tranquil eventide? 

Yes — though the dew will gleam anew — though from its western sky, 
The sun will give as mild a ray as morning could supply— 

Though from her tufled thorn again will sing the nightingale, 

Yet little will the ear of age eiijoy her tender tale; 

And night will find us toiling on with joyless travail worn, 

For day must pass, and night must come before another morn.” 


These are words set to a beautiful Welsh Air : — 

“ I mourn not the forest whose verdure is dying ; 

I mourn not the summer whose beauty is o'er ; 

1 weep for the hopes that for ever are flying J* 

I sigli for the worth that I slighted before; 

And sigh to bethink me how vain is-my sighing, 

For love, once extinguished, is kindled no more. 

The spring may return with his garland of flowers, 

And wake to new raptiure the bird on the tree ; 

The summer smile soft through his chrystalline bowers ; 

The blessings of autumn wave brown o’er the lea ; 
The rock may be shaken — the dead may awaken, 

But the friend of my bosom returns not to me.” 


The following ''Carol for May-Day/' is not unworthy of Herrick; with- 
out, however, any of that poet’s quaintnesses. 


While all the goodly things that be 
In earth, and air, and ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Thou merry month of May ! 


“ Queen of fresh flowers, 

Whom vernal stars obey, 

Bring tliy warm showers, 

Bring thy genial ray. 

In nature’s greenest livery drest, 
T3cseend on earth’s expectant breast, 

To earth and Heaven a welcome guest, * 
Thou merry month of May ! 

Mark how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day ! 

Hark ! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay ! 


Flocks on the mountains, • 

And birds upon their spray, 

Tree, turf, and fijiintains, • 

All hold holyday ; 

And love, the life of living things. 

Love waves hi.N torch, love clai>s his wings, 
And loud and wide tliy praises sings, 

Thou merry month of May ! 


The poem on the same subject with Montgomery’s " World before ‘'eitc' 
Flood,” was never completed ; as a fragment it is her? introduced. We have 
seldom read a jjiissage of more vigourous description. The flow of the 
diction is as it should* be, pompous and stately. It is above the standard 
of Milraan, and almost equal to any part of the Oriental Poems of Mr. 
Southey. 

“ ‘ The sans of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair,* ” — OiiN. vi. 2. 

” There came a spirit down at eventide 

To the city of Knoch, and the terrac’d height 
Of .fared ’s palace. On his turret top 
There Jared sate, the king, with lifted face 
And eyes intent on Heaven, whose sober light 
Slept on Ills ample forehead, and the locks 
Of crisped silver ; beautiful in age, 

And, (but that pride had dimm’d, and lust of war, 

Those reverend features with a darker shade,) 

Of saintly seeming, — yet no saintly mood, 

No heavenward musing fix’d that steadfast eye, 

God’s enemy, and tyrant of mankind. 

To whom tha^ demon herald from the wing 
Alighting, spake : * Thus saith the prince of aii , 
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Whose star flames brightest in the van of night, 

< Whom gods and heroes worship, all who sweep 

On sounding wing the arch of nether heaven, 

Or walk in mail the earth, — * Thy prayers are heard. 
And the rich fragrance of thy .sacrifice 
Hath not been wasted on the winds in vain. 

Have I not seen thy child, that she is fair ? 

Give me tliine Ada, thy beloved one. 

And she shall be my queen ; and from her womb 
Shall giants spring, to rule the seed of Cain, 

And sit on Jared’s throne!*' Then Jared rose, 

And spread his hands before the Evil Power, 

And lifted up bis voice and laugh’d for joy. 

* Say to my Lord, Thus saith the king of men, — 

Thou art my god, — thy servant I, — my child 
Is as thine handmaid ! — Nay, abide awhile, 

To taste the banquet of an earthly hall, 

And leave behind thy blessing!* But, in mist, 

And like a vision from a waken’d man. 

The cloudy nfcssenger dissolved away. 

There melting where the moonbeam brightest fell. 

Then Jared turn’d, and from the tiuret top 
Call’d on his daughter — ‘ Haste, my beautiful ! 

Mine Ada, my beloved ! bind with flowers 
Thy coal-black hair, and heap the sacred pile 
With freshest odours, and provoke the dance 
With harp and gilded organ, for this night 
We have found favour in immortal eyes, 

And the great gods have bless’d us.’ Thus he spako, 
Nor spake unheeded ; in the ample hall 
His daughter heard, where, by the cedar fire. 

Amidst her maiden.s, o’er the ivory loom 

She pass’d the threads of gold. They hush’d the song 

Which, wafted on the fragrant breeze of night. 

Swept o’er the city like the ring-dove’s call; 

And forth with all her damsels Ada came, 

,As ’mid the stars the silver-mantled moon, 

In stature thus and form pre-eminent. 

Fairest of mortal maids. Her father saw 
, That perfect comeliness, and his proud heart 
In purer bliss expanded. Long he gaz’d, 

Nor wonder deem’d that such should win the love 
Of Genius or of Angel ; such the cheek 
Glossy with purple youth, such the large eye. 

Whose broad black mirror, through its silken fringe. 
Glisten’d with seller brightness, as a star 
That nightly twinkles o'er a mountain well ; 

Such the 4ong locks, whose raven mantle fell 
Athwart her ivory shoulders, and o’erspreud ^ 
Down to the heel her raiment’s filmy fold. 

She, bending first in meekness, rose to meet 
Her sire’s embnoce, than him alone le^s tall, 

Whom since primoeval Cain, the sons of men 
Beheld unrivalled; then, with rosy smile,” &c. 

f 

The two following pieces shall do. j our poetical extracts : — 


“THE GROUND SWELL. 


“ How soil the shades of evening creep 
O’er yonder dewy sea, 

Whose balmy mist has lull’d to sleep 
The tenants of the tree. 

No wandering breeze is here to sweep 
In shadowy ripple o’er the deep, 

Yet swells the heaving sea. 

How calm the sky ! rest, ocean, rest, 
From storm and ruffle free ; 

Calm as the image on thy breast. 

Of her that go veins thee ! 


And yet, beneath the moon’s mild reign, 
Thy broad breast heaves as one in pain, 
Thou dork and silent sea 1 

There are whom fortune vainly woos 
With all her pageantry. 

Whom every flattering bliss pursues, 

Yet still they fare like ^ee ; 

The spell is laid within their mind, 

Least wretched then when most resigned, 
Their hearts throb silently.” 
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« THE OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 


As borne along with favouring gale, 

And streamers waving bright, 

How gaily sweeps the glancing sail 
O’er yonder sea of light ! 

With painted sides the vessel glides 
In seeming revelry, 

And still we hear the sailor’s cheer 
Around the capstan tree. 

Is sorrow there, where all is fair, 

WTiere all is outward glee t 
Go, fool, to yonder mariner 
And he shall lesson thee. 

Upon that deck walks tyrant sway. 

Wild as his conquered wave. 

But the excellence of the poet, (in 
the vulgar acceptation of the word) 
and the attainments of the scholar, 
sink into insignificance when we speak 
of the Protestant Divine and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. Here, indeed, 
he was perfect. 

We pass over entirely his residence 
at Hodnet and his labours in Lin- 
coln's Inn Chapel, where he was 
preacher. We can say nothing of 
his conduct at both these places, nei- 
ther can we extract any passages 
from his learned and excellent cri- 
ticism on Scott's Force of Truth, 
nor yet the many admirable letters 
to his friends, which the volumes 
contain, setting forth, in beautiful 
colours, the duties of a true Christian. 
We pray our readers to turn to the vo- 
lumes themselves. Before, however, 
we notice his proceedings in India, 
we are induced to dwell shortly on 
that portion of Mrs. Heber's labours 
which contains the Bishop's refu- 
tation of those arguments which the 
impugners of Ecclesiastical Revenues 
so loudly urged in the years 1822-3, 
and which have been very recently set 
forth by the enemies of Episcopacy, 
as at present constituted. TTie contro- 
versy between Lord Mountcashel and 
the Bishop of Ferns must be fresh in 
the recollection of every one. Scarcely 
any subject has been so misrepresented 
as the condition of Church property. 
It is, indeed, a subject difficult of 
investigation, from its ramified distri- 
bution, consequently it has been a 
favourable field for the malevolence 
of designers and malcontents against 
Protestantism in particular, and re- 
ligion generally. 

Charges of idleness and luxury 
against our clergy have been plenti- 
ful : they are easily made, for luxury 


And murmuring hate that must obey— ^ 
The captain and his slave ! 

And pinching care is lurking there, 

And dark ambition’s swell. 

And some that part with bursting heart 
From objects loved too well. 

And matiy a grief with gazing fed 
On yonder distant shore. 

And many a tear in secret shed 
For friends beheld no more; 

Yet sails the ship with streamers drest 
And shouts of seeming glee ; 

Oh God ! how loves the mortal breast 
To hide its misery !” 

and idleness are arbitrary terms - and 
they are greedily believed, for envy 
is the prime source of all o])inions 
with the vulgar and ignorant. These 
last take a great deal against the 
clergy on credit, and judge of uniform 
conduct by single occurrences ; as, 
for instance, if one fox-hunting par- 
son exists in any district, all clergy- 
men are set down as fox-hunters ; 
if one minister of the Church gives a 
grand .'entertainment, or lolls in his 
carriage, all ministers of the Church 
are supposed to be gluttonous and of 
wine-bibbing propensity, and fond 
of the gaudy pomp which riches can 
purchase. The Methodist and Dis- 
senter are not similarly ©bitoxious to 
public censures as are the ministers 
of the Protestant church; and this 
for two reasons : first, they derive 
incomes from voluntary contribu- 
tions ; secondly, they hold less pro- 
minent situations. If the Dissenter 
be found guilty of any flagitious act, 
he is dismissed in secret by his supe- 
riors, and his name and crime artf; 
confined within^he small circle of his 
congregation. If one of the Esta- 
blished Church, however, be detected 
in gross immorality, a ferment is ex- 
cited from one end of the country to 
the other, because the public atten- 
tion is drawn to the spectacle of his 
dismissal, which must be effected 
through the medium of courts of 
law. An abominable notoriety is the 
consequence. ITievulgar mind, more- 
over, which is not capable of much 
discrimination, attaches the crimes of 
an individual to the whole order : — 

“ There really was a time when much 
of this censure, to which the Church is 
liable, was far better deserved than at the 
present day. With every allowance for the 
desperate party virulence of Burnet, who, 
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good man as he was in other respects, 
ha^d the majority of his brethren heartily, 
because they were opposed to him in po- 
lity’s, and believed them to be drunkards, 
because he knew them to be Jacobites, 
there is some reason to believe that the 
English clergy were really no gainers, in 
character or usefulness, by tlie part they 
took in the squabbles of Whig and Tory, 
and by their alliance with a faction of 
country squires, who seem to have mea- 
sured a man’s loyalty to King James, by 
the bumpers of October which he swallow- 
ed, and to have required and admitted no 
other test of his orthodoxy, than a total 
difference in manner and conversation from 
the precise gravity of his puritan rivals. 
Nor were the Whig hierarchy themselves 
(for out of this party the hierarchy was 
chiefly selected) without Jieir besetting 
snares, and their faults of a different cha- 
racter. As the party to wliich they adhered, 
and on which they depended, were even 
more suspicious of tlie ecclesiastical than of 
the kingly power, they were most of tliem 
chosen fbr the moderation of their talents, 
as well as their principles, and a want of 
energy was a recommendation, far more 
than an objection, with those who held the 
key of honours and preferment. Between 
them and their , clergy was little commu- 
nity of feeling or of interest; and from 
those who liad not sufficient virtue to re- 
side on their diocesscs of their own accord, 
the letter of the law, and the low state of 
public feeling on such subjects, required no 
more than that they should go thither for 
their triennial^ visitation. The rest of their 
time was, in a great measure, spent in the 
levee of Walpole, or iIjc cloi.et of good 
Queen Caroline; while <he richer clergy 
were gradually encouraged to imitate their 
example, and Bath and Jiuxton were filled 
with idle ecclesiastics, till the slumherers 
were alarmed by the war-cry of Wesley 
and Whitfield.* 

“ Of the reaction produced by their 
preaching and populari^tyi Jmd of the im- 
provement whicli both the efficiency and 
the character of the clergy, as a body, 
have since exhibited, we have elsewliere 
spoken, and we may, hereafter, speak 
more fully. But what we would here 
observe is, that however real and extensive 
the amendment, tb*^^ evil effects of the 
scandal have, as yet, by no means die* 
away; that there are too many persons 
interested in the outcry, to sufter it readily 
to subside ; that many, whose fathers left 
the Church when the conduct of its mem- 
bers really deserved reprehension, still sup- 
pose its failings to he as unchanged as its 
ceremonies ; and that some, who are not 
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unwilling to allow those particular clergy- 
men, with whom they are in habits of in- 
tercourse, to be blameless or exemplary 
men, and diligently employed in the dis- 
charge of their duty, indemnify themselves 
for this praise of those whom they know, 
by an indiscriminate censure of those of 
whom they know nothing, and persist in 
regarding the favourable sample as no 
more than an exception from the general 
and traditionary character of the body to 
which it belongs. And when we take in- 
to this part of the account the particular 
animosity of the jacobins against the 
Church, (and though, as yet, not a nu- 
merous body, no other class of men" are so 
active) ; and when we pay due attention 
to the effect of the popular phrensy ex- 
cited by the Queen’s trial, (the chief odium 
of which, by a :.higular and most un- 
fortunate policy, was contrived to be thrown 
on the clergy,) it is, perhaps, less to be 
wondered at, that the Church of England 
should have a certain share of unpopularity, 
than that she should have retained or re- 
covered any degree of popularity or in- 
fluence. 

To all these occasions of slander must 
be added, the effects of the tithing system ; 
an addition well calculated, of itself, to 
prevent even the greatest store of talents, 
virtues and acquirements, from obtaining 
that influence which naturally belongs to 
them, over the minds and aflections of the 
people. As a huidcn on the state, indeed, 
and as a hindrance to agriculture, we are 
persuaded tJiat its evil effects are greatly 
and wilfully overstated. Nor, at a certain 
stage of national improvement, and under 
certain fonns of society, is tlicre any way 
in which a tax is more lightly felt, or more 
willingly borne by the people. During 
the peasants’ war of Germany, one of the 
demands of the commons was, that their 
rents, like their tithes, might be paid in 
kind; and Luther, who was well ac(jiiaiiit- 
ed with, and, on this occasion, spoke the 
popular feeling, contrasts, in his Comment- 
ary on the first Book of Moses, the leniency 
and equity of the Divine Law, which took 
a tenth of tliat w hich the ground actually 
broughv, with the severity of the ’Ten tonic 
lords, who demanded a fixed rent under 
ail circumstances of disappointment and 
unkindly seasons. But when money is 
abundant, and markets dJways at hand, — 
when agriculture has become a mercantile 
speculation, and instead of one uniform 
succession of crop and fallow, new modes 
of culture are resorted to, of the most ex- 
pensive character, and of great, hut un- 
certain profits,— the system is certainly 
calculated to weaken the mutual affection 


♦ These remarks of the Bishop were intended as a Review of the three works then 
recently published, and severally entitled, “ The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked 
“ Remarks on the Consumption of National Wealth by the Clergy of every Chrisliau 
Nation “ The Rights of the Clergy asserted.” 
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of the pastor and his parishioners, being 
at once uncertain and litigious ; the impost 
is also levied on lands which the tenants 
hold from another proprietor, and is paid, 
therefore, without any of that feeling of 
mutual interest and hereditary attachment 
which, where a lay-landlord is concerned, 
alleviates, in a small degree, to the fanner, 
the bitterness of his expected rent-day. 

“ But the ill effects of the tithing system, 
so far as the Church is concerned, have 
been, we apprehend, more felt during the 
last fifty years, than during any former 
period of our history. The system of 
agriculture liJis become more costly. A 
race of educated and genllenien agricul- 
turists has sprung up, who, as they fre- 
quently began their enterprise without 
counting the costs, were furious at every 
deduction which was niailc from those pro- 
fits to which they fancied tlicnisclves en- 
titled ; and, above all, the collection of the 
tithes has fallen generally into the hands 
of the parochial clergy themselves, instead 
of only reaching them through lay-tcp'ints 
and lay-patrons, who, w^hile they shaied 
in the fruits of the system, bore also their 
proporl ion of its unpopularity. We arc our- 
selves old enough to have some recollection 
of the time wlien, in the midland and 
north-wTstern counties of England, and, 
we believe, over the greater part of the 
kingdom, the parochial tithes were uni- 
fonnly rented by the lord of the manor, or 
some other principal freeholder, who paid 
a fixed and, generally, a very moderate 
sum to the clergyman, and collected, in 
kind, the produce of the farms. At pre- 
sent (he tithes are let by (he parson him- 
self, either annually, or for a term of years, 
to the tenants; and those tithes are gather- 
ed which they will not take at the valua- 
tion. This arrangement, it is evident, is 
more advantageous to the tenant, at once, 
and the tithe-owner, inasiiiuch as the pro- 
fit made by the middle-man is now shared 
between them ; hut it is C(pially evident 
that, by excluding this last from his part 
of the spoil, a new and formidable recruit 
is given to the party interested in decrying 
tithes ; while, at the same time, the odium 
and misery of arranging or enforcing his 
bargains with each individual parishioner, 
devolves on him who ought, on every prin- 
ciple of reason and mutual comfort, to 
have as few dealings of the kind, and with 


as few of his parishioners as possible. In 
the earlier days of the reformed Church 
indeed, and almost down to the period^of 
which we are speaking, no complaints 
appear to have arisen of the too great 
opulence of the parochial clergy, who are 
represented by our play writers and novelists 
as a frugal and farmer-like race of men, 
of manners unpolished and pedantic, whose 
admissioii into good society was of an ex- 
tremely dubious character, and who thought 
themselves not ill otf, if they compassed 

marriage with my lady's maid, or, at 
best, a poor relation of the family. The 
vicarages, in particular, are described by 
Echard as sordidly poor, and the whole 
notion of clerical wealth was confined to 
the bishops and dignitaries, of whose in- 
comes, tlien as now, the popular estimate 
was siifliciently exaggerated. These things 
aie allercMl, afid altered /or the better. 
Hut, while the condition of the clergy has 
been really, in many respects, improved, 
we cannot he surprised that their advaii- 
Uiges have been overrated ; or, that the 
aggregate amount of their revenues is sup- 
posed to he very great, when there are so 
nijiny persons who feel the payment of 
part of those revenues sufficiently burthen- 
soine. 

“ In the first place, their numbers are 
too great. — Assuming, as undoubted fact, 
tliat, of the 1 2,000,000 inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Wales, only one half, or 0,000,000, 
are hearers oftJie estahltshed church ; and 
assunnng also that one clergyman is suf- 
ficient to take care of 1,800 liearers, he 
concludes that about 3,500 jvarish priests 
would answer all the wants of that portion 
of the community who flepet)d on (heir 
iristriirlions. Hut following ,the calcula- 
tions, or, to speak more properly, the con- 
jecturcs, of Mr. Colquhoim and Mr. David 
Simpson, he states the episcopal eha-gy of 
England and Wales at no less than 1 8,000 ! 
an army of picjichers which, as ho with 
some reason concludes, is extremely dis- 
proportioned to the service which they ha^ni^ 
to perform, and to»the general population 
of the country. 

“ ‘ In the next place, the clergy are too 
rich. — This he attempts to establish by the 
following table, the comparative modera- 
tion of which he proves by subjoining a 
still more portentous calculation from the 
writer of the Morning Chronicle. 


“ * Estimates of the Revenues and Property of the Established Church in England and 

Waiesj and Ireland. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Estimate used in these Tables. 

Annual value of the gross produce cf the land of England and Wales . . £150,000,000 

One-third of the land of England and Wales not subject to tithe for tlic 

clergy, being either tithe-free, or lay impropriations 50,000,000 

Leaving the amount on which tithes for the clergy is levied £100,000,000 

Supposing the clergy to levy l-16th, tlicy get 6,250,000 
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£6,250,000 

1 , 000,000 

250.000 

100.000 
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Tithes 

Estates of the bishops and ecclesiastical corporations . . 

A.^e88ments in towns, on houses, &c P , 

Chapels of Ease stipends 

The estimate of Church property used in these tables . . 


“ ‘ The Church property of Ireland he 
reckons at 1,300,000/. 

** * To make a part of this immense 
wealth applicable to the puiposcs of the 
state, and to the maintenance of the clergy 
of other sects, as well as those of the Pro- 
testant episcopal persuasion, the projector 
recommends that — - 

“ * The commissioners appointed for this 
purpose be empowered to sell all church 
property, both tithes and estates. A pre- 
ference ill the sale of tithe^s to be given to 
the owners of the lands. The money 
gradually arising from the sales to be vest- 
ed in the public funds ; the interest to be 
paid to the holders of the livings for their 
lives ; which payment will be about equal 
to their present income, and paid without 


£7,600,000 
Remarks^ p. 58. 

irregularity or dispute. At the death of 
the present holders, the successor to be 
paid according to the scale of national sti- 
pends, unless in cases of reversions having 
been sold. No sales of reversions to be 
valid, if made after the new arrangement. 

“ ^ The tithes may be computed to bring 
twenty-five years* purchase, and the es- 
tates thirty years' purchase. To compen- 
sate the owners of presentations, nine years' 
income or 9-25ths of the capital arising 
from the sale to be paid to them ; the re- 
mainder, or 16-25ths to be .applied to the 
use of the nation. The whole proceeds of 
the livings in the presentation of the crown, 
the bishops, and the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, to be applied to the use of the na- 
tion. 


** * Estimated amount of the Church Property which can he resorted to for the use of the 

State, 

Tithes belonging to livings in the gift of the crown, the bishops, and the 
ecclesiastical corporations, 3,250,000/. per annum, at twenty-five 

years’ purchase £81,250,000 

Tithes belonging to livings in tlic gift of individuals, 

3,000,000/. per annum, at twenty-five years’ purchase £75,000,000 

Less 9-25ths to be paid to the individuals 27,000,000 

48,000,000 


• Titlies £129,250,000 

Estates 1,000,000/. per annum at thirty years’ purchase 30,000,000 


Value of Church property in England £159,250,000 

Ditto in Ireland 1,300,000/. at fourteen years’ purchase 18,000,000 


Total value of Church property £177,250,000 


“ * As soon as the commissioners have 
accumulated in the fiinds seventy-five mil- 
lions of money unincumbered, and appli- 
cable to the use of the state, then so much 
national debt to be extinguished, and an- 
nual taxes, particularly affecting land and 
houses, to the amount of three millions, to 
be taken off, and the plan of national sti- 
pends, and the provisions for all de- 
nominations to take place ; the remain' ^g 
one hundred millions, as it accumulates, to 
be applied in the same manner. By this 
means, the national debt and taxes will be 
reduced maU^rially, and yet no man will 
have injustice done to him ; for those who 
are in possession of benefices, will continue 
to e^joy them for life ; and to those who 
have the right of presentation to a living, 
the nation pays the money value of such 
right.’— pp. 70, 71. 


“ * In the mean time, and while this 
work is in progress, a fresh tax of two mil- 
lions is to be imposed on the rents of lands 
and houses, valued at 40,000,000/. in Eng- 
land and Wales ; of one million two hun- 
dred tiiousand, at one shilling and nine- 
pence in the pound, on similar rents in 
Ireland; and of eighty-five thousand in 
Scotland, at three-pence in the pound, in 
addition to the present ecclesiastical pay- 
ments made in the last country, and in 
order to raise them to that level which the 
author thinks desirable for the maintenance 
of a learned priesthood, and the further 
provision for the different bodies of dis- 
senting clergy in that nation. These sums 
to be distributed as fellows 
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** * Prqjeeted Expenditure on the Clergy of all denominatioru in England OTid fValet, 


Episcopal Body said other Dignitaries of the Church of England, 

EPISCOPAL BODY. 

2 Archbisliops at i^SOOO each i7l(>,000 

24 Bishops at 3000 eadi 72,000 

€0 Archdeacons at 1000 each 60,000 

27 Deans at 1000 each . 27,000 

113 persons, the episcopal body, to receive 175,000 

OTHEA DIGNITARIES. 

200 Canons, Prebends, &c., at 200/. each £40,000 

Whatever number of canons and prebends enjoy the honour of the 
title, only 200 to receive the national stipend. 

313 persons, episcopal body and other dignitaries of six millions of hearers, 

to receive £215,000 


‘ Estimate of the projected Expenditure on the working Clergy ^ both of the Established 
Church and of all other denominations. 


Number of 
Clergymen. 

Number of Per- 
sons accommo- 
dated in each 
PlaceofWorship. 

Number of 
Persons to 
each Con- 
gregation. 

Total Number 
of People in their 
Congregations. 

Amount of 
Annual 
Stipend. 

Total Amount of 
Stipend. 

500 

2000 

3300 

1,650,000 

£350 


1000 

1500 

2500 

2,500,000 

320 


2500 

1000 

1700 

4,250,000 

290 


2500 

666 

1100 

2,750,000 

1 250 



65Q0 clergymen, pastors of 11,150,000 people, to receive £1,845,000 

Episcopal body and other dignitaries of the Established Church .... 215,000 


Total amount for all the clergy of all the people of England and Wales 
Twelve millions of people, at £170,000 per million 


£2,060,000 

2,040,000 


“ * The congregations would, of course, 
always consist of many more persons than 
the lowest number requisite for each sti- 
pend, and thus it may be computed they 
would contain the whoje twelve millions of 
the people. 

“ ‘ The Kirk, or Church of Scotland, 
being the best clerical system in existence, 
not to be interfered with, unless, perhaps, 
an addition to be made Co bring all sti- 
pends up to 200/. 


* The clergy of the half million of 
people in Scotland, who are not of the 
Kirk, to have a provision on a simil.*>r 
plan to that of thi^working clergy in Eng- 
land. This provision might cost about 
85,000/., computing it at the same rate as 
in England, 170,000/. per million of hear- 
ers.’ — Remarks f p. 64. 


IN IRELAND. 

“ Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of Etigland and Ireland, 
EPISCOPAL BODY. 


4 Archbishops at £8000 each £32,000 

18 Bishops ....... at 3000 each 54,000 

34 Archdeacons at 1000 each 34,000 

33 Deans at 1000 each 33,000 


89 persons, the episcopal body, to^receive £153,000 
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OTHKR DIGNITARIES. 

lOO Canons^ Prebends, Stc,f at £200 each £20,000 

^ Whatever number of the canons and prebends enjoy the honour of 
the title, only one hundred to receive stipends. 

189 persons, the episcopal body and other dignitaries of 400,000 hearers, to 

receive £173,000 


“ * Estimate tjf the projected Expenditure on the working Clergy ^ both of the established 
Church and of all other denominations in Ireland. 
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enjoy in common ; and the result of this 
comparison will he tound to be, that the 
beneficed and dignified Clergy of England 
and Wales amount to al)out 6,700 ; but 
the stipendiary curates, from the best 
enquiries in our power, are* greatly over- 
rated at 2,000 more; and, as no man 
can be ordained in England without a 
title, either arising from a ^benefice, a 
curacy, or the fellowship of a college, as 
the total numl>er of fellowsliips in Oxfiird 
and Cambridge does not exceed fiOO, of 
whom barely one- half are ordained, Mid 
two-thirds of those included in the list 
of curates or incumbents, it follows that 
the entire number of clericrd persons falls 
sliort of 9,000, instead of reaching to 
18,000; while of those 9,000, 2,000 at 
least are supported, it should be borne in 
mind, neither by tithes nor lauds, but by 
stipends paid by their inoie wealthy 
brethren. So much for the first alleged 
Jfiri of the enormous ninltllude of clergy- 
men in England and Wales. 

“ 11. When, however, he goes mi to 
state that, taking the whole country through, 
a single clergyman may suffice for 1,800 
hearers, it becomes necessary to examine 
still further the principle on which he 
proceeds, and to cuill the recollection of 
our readeis to the duties which every 
clergyman has to perform, and which are 
actually performed by the very gre<it ma- 
jority of English episcopalian clergy. The 
douhlc service and double seiinon on Sun- 
day is a very small part of this duty. He 
has to baptize, to bury, to visit the sick, 
to admonish the immoral, to inspect the 
schools, to hear the complaints, and assist, 
so far as his means extend, tlie wants of 
the district allotted to liim. Aic these 
duties unnecessary ? — that will not be pre- 
tended. Are (hey iiisuflicicntly performed 
and too often neglected — this calls for 
the exercise of a more severe discipline 
over the labourers now employed, lather 
than buch a diminution of their numbers 
as would render a due performance im- 
possible. But that tliey are not, in fact, 
either systematically o# generally neg- 
lected, we appeal to the experience of 
each of our reatlcrs in his own immediate 
neighbonrhood, and would ask of each 
whether his own parish priest does not 
competently perform such duties ; whether 
any children remain unhaptized, any bodies 
unburied; w'hether any frecpient or well- 
grounded complaints are made of the sick 
neglected, or the Sunday functions not 
attended ? And nine- tenths of the gentry 
of England will, we apprehend, he com- 
pelled to answer, that the cases of glaring 
neglect or gross impropriety are not many ; 
and that the individuals of whose conduct 
tliey are most able to Judge, are, for the 
most part, decent, orderly, and diligent. 

“ HI. But, what shall we say to the 
assertion itself that a single priest may, 
VOL. II. NO. VIII. 


taking a whole kingdom tlirougli, iu%e 
for 1,800 hearers? Did this writer sup- 
pose that all England and Wales were co- 
vered with populcitioii of equal density ? 
That pastoral inspection of l,vS00 soul mu 
C aernarvonshire required no longer walks 
than the same mnnber in Mary-lc-hone 
—or, that a parson who might conveniently 
take t 'urge of the one, could, without 
wings, or a chaise and four, at all ade- 
quately superintend the other ? Has he 
no mercy on the peasants who are to 
come five or six miles to Divine Service, 
to be christened or married ; or, with 
their decctised fiieiuls on their shoulders, 
to join in the last solemn ceremonies? 
The thing would be difficult enough, even 
if all the dissenters dwelt in one part of 
the country, and all tlie diurchmen in 
their s<qiarate rfJosheii, in tlie remaining 
half. But w'lien both dwell promiscuously 
it is plain that each, supposing this wri- 
' ter’s calculation acuirate, mu.s( take up 
twice as much ground, and require twice 
us much labour as it oiherwisc might , and 
who will assuit tint 3,. '>0(1 clcrgymevi 
would feufficc for the duties rcquiicd hy 
6,000,000 of persons so sir.mgely min- 
gled, and dispcr.«»L*d so widely and iuegu- 
larly ^ 

“ ‘ IV. 8till tins is not all. — Ills esti- 
mate of that iirojxufion of Englhhmcii 
who belong to the establislied Church is 
nuuiifestly and gri',i(.ly under rated. The 
ground on which he hiiU'cIf founds his 
calculation is, that the licensed places oJ 
dissenting w'oiship aic about equal in 
number to the (’liuridies aiul {Jhapels of 
the e<.tahlishment. Now, when he consi- 
ders how many of‘ thi* former arc built on 
speculation, and, when that fails, willi- 
drawri from their migiiial destination; 
wlieii he considers ihe diflercnco in sixe 
between the usual run of di-.sonting Cha- 
pels tlirougliout tlie country and the 
Chill dies with which he compares them ; 
— when he considers the outcry for addi- 
tional Church-room^whieh lias been heard 
throughout the land, and tlie crowds l)y 
wdiich, wiiercver ii/rre place of worship is 
opened in connexion with the establish- 
ment, that place has been uniformly at- 
tended, — he might he led to believe that a 
methodist meeting may sometimes look 
full for no better reason than tliat it is of 
nanow dimensions, wliile a ChurcJi may 
seem empty because its area is great I’or 
the dependant population ; and that, as no 
minister can well serve more tli.m one 
Church on a Sunday, the mnnber of 
Churches and of ministers, instead of 
being excessive, is hardly ecpial to the 
growing wants of the fMiurch of England. 

“ ‘ V. Tlie tiuili is, that those political 
and religious economists are greatly mis- 
taken who suppose that in bhigland and 
Wales the great mass of the population is 
divided into sects ineconcileably cslran- 
L 
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ged from each otlier : that, among the any thing like two millions, at the largest 

lovi^r and middling classes, a churchman Taluation, and including every age. The 

or a dissenter never strays into each Roman Catholics, the Baptists, the old 

other’s precincts, or that a great proper- Presbyterians, are none of them numer- 

tiori of those wlio make up tin; congrega- oiis. The Unitarians arc only to be heard 

tion of the * chapel,’ do not also frequent- of in a few large towns, and the Quakers 

ly resort to the parish Church and to the are the fewest of all. In this, as in every 

ceremonies of their ancestors. We say other instance, the smaller party has made 

nothing of the fact that all or almost all most noise and been most active ; but 

marriage)^ are celebrated within those it is only necessary for the friends of the 

walls, — that dissenters and Roman Catho- Church to know their own strength, and 

lies, as well as Churchmen, are very fre- to exert and increase it by tlie harmless 

qiiently buried in the same place, and ac- arts and honourable exertions of popularity 

cording to the same forms \\itli their and public usefulness, to demonstrate to 

neighbours ; and that there are very few mankind that the hearts of the nation arc 

dissenters, indei-d, who, if they admit of still on their side, and that, even of those 

infant baptism at all, bring their children who have been for a time estranged, the 

to any other hands than those of their number are far from irrecoverable, 

parish minister. But it is well known to And this may suffice for that part of our 

every person who has paid even a mode- author’s statement which relates to the 

rate attention to the state of religious feel- numbers of the clergy, 

ing and habits among us, that very many “ ‘ VI. There is another circumstance 
persons who attend the meeting in a Sun- which we cannot avoid noticing, as it proves 

day afternoon, have, in the morning, with the inconsistency of his plan with his own 

etpial devotion, appeared in the Church principles and his own assumptions, lie 

and among the number of its communi- sets out, in his title-page and in the open- 

cauls ; that the methodists, the most nu' ing sentences of his pamphlet, with taking 

merous of all those wlio frequent licensed that for granted, which some other religious 

places of worship, repel, nuiny of them, economists have also supposed, and which, 

with considerable asjierity, the imputation we believe, is ])reUy generally believed in 

of having separated from or forsaken the that country, of all others, wheie the Church 

Church of England, and that they seldom of England is least known, we mean our 

fail to pour ill their swarm of heaiers in sister kingdom of Scotland — that the Eng- 

every instance where free sittings can be lish clergy are divided into two races of 

obtained, or w liei e a popular pi eac her has men , the digniltU ies and the working ( Icrgy, 

aiisen. Instead, therefore, of reckoning of whom, as this distinction itself implies, 

the systvmqtic dissenters at one half of the the former are utteily idle, and take no part 

population, we are persuaded that one- in the pnblio functions of the ministry. We 

fourth 'would be consideraldy nearer the .shall fiave hereafter occasion to show that 

truth ; and that, even of these, there are this is utterly untrue : — that there is no 

mafty who have m, great animosity a- body of men in the English Chinch who 

gainst the Church, and, occasionally, attend have not their appropriate and important 

divine service there without scruple one- duties; and that the few sinecures which 

luctance. We .are aw'are that many hot- really exist, are, in nine cases out of ten, 

headed alarmists within the Church, as made supplementary to the reward of an 

well as many without her limits, who seek active discharge of duties elsewhere. But 

to detract from her usefulness, have, for what we would now remark, is tlie strange 

different reasons, taken a view of the sub- inconsistency of this reformer, who, while 

ject directly opposite to ours : — and we he would prune dowai the number and iii- 

have, therefore, been at some pains to as- come of the labourers in the vineyard to 

certain the truth by a com])arison of many the lowest possible ratio, w'ould keep up a 

different parishes in different parts of the hierarchy, the utility of which he denies, 

kingdom. The truth is, there is, in Eii- in very nearly its full amount of numbers 

gland, no considerable body of dissentera and opulence! — But these arc points of 

but the methodists : and of these, we ap- minor or less general interest when com- 

peal to their own teachers, whether the pared with those which follow: — 

number of both denominations amounts to 

** * Extract from the Account laid before the House of Commons, 1818. 

Total number of benefices 10,421 

Of those under 150^. 4,361 

Of which no fewer than 1050 fall short of 602. a year each. 

Rental of England and Wales i;32,726,608 15 4 

Ti tlie- free in toto ..... 

part ..... 

Free on payment of modus 


£8,805,530 
. 862,960 
. 5.39,243 
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Remains tirheable 33,368,733 ^ 

Tithes returned to tax-officc in 1814 2,732,898 

Titlie estinuUed by tlie tax-office at one-eighth of rental. — Try the above by this 
rule;— 8 ) 23,268,733 


2,908,591 5. The difference to be accounted for by expenses of collecting. 

Of this, one-third may be supposed to be appropriated on the following 


9281 parishes, 

3815 ) 9281 ( 2 . . . 9284 
- — 7690 3845 


1591 5439 

{Britannia, Introd. p. cxxxiii. Ed. Gough.) 


bad debts, See. 
grounds : — 

In Camden's time there were 
of w hich were appropriate 


“ ‘ Now, though the number of parishes 
and parochial chapelrics has been since 
augmented, this has only been effected by 
dividing the 5439 which ren»ained in the 
hands of the parochial clergy; and the 
amount of great tithes, which has since 
been restored to the vicarages, is very small. 
But tlu'rc is not the least reason to suppose 
that the appropriated livings were, one 
with another, smaller than those which re- 


mained. An inspection of the king's 
books will rather lead to the contrary sup- 
position as well as the fact, that the abbots, 
whom the imp^j)riators represent, are un- 
derstood to have engrosscal the very rich- 
est benefices to themselves. It is leason- 
ablc, theiefore, to believe that one-third 
of the tithes aie alienated fiom the ])iiro- 
cliial clergy. 


“ * But of this third, one-third belongs to the digi\ified clergy 3 ) 3815 
and the universities, which, though lay-societies, may be — - 

included 3845 1282 

Deduct 1282 from 3845 1282 


“ ‘ There lemain 2563 parishes in 

the hands of the laity, or above one-fourtli of the whole. It will Ibllow that, of the 
total amount of tithes — £2,732,898. 

“ ‘ One-fourth, or 4 ) 2,732,898 


683,224 2 are in the hands of the laity. • » 


“ ‘ From this, indeed, the small, or vicarial tithe must be deducted. Now, in 
agricultural parishes, the small-lithe stddom equals one eighth of the great. Kate it, 
liowever, at oiie-tifth, to allow for the vicarages in towns, which are, ptopoitionally, 
more valuable, and it follows that — 

5 ) 683,224 683,224 

136,644 


136,044 4 


546,580 

the toUil of tithes, gre.at and small, with which the clergy, the bishop.s, cathedrals or 
universities have any concern, is, — , 

£2,732,898 

.V ‘ Deduct 546,580 


£2,186,318 

“ ‘ To this 2,186,318/. must be added the augmcntatiou-Iands', purdiascd for the 


smaller livings by Queen Ann’s bounty, which Carr values at £100,000 

Also the glebes and surplice-fees. — These he estimates at 40/., on an average, 
to each parish, most ridiculously ; inasmuch as, on an average of the pa- 
rishes in a very large and wealthy county, they did not amount to more 
than 10k Butting them, however, at the highest, they will be 426,000 


£526,000 

The revenues of bishops and Cathedral Churches must next be considered, — 
Of their incomes, however, it should first be noticed, that two-thirds are derived from 
appropriated tithes, and included, therefore, in the foregoing estimate. 

“ * The following valuation of the bishops' sees is taken, in default of any official 
authority, from Debrett’s Peerage; a statement founded on common parlance, and, 

therefore, it may be sufficiently impartial £120,000 0 

The Catliedral Churches we should greatly overrate at 10,000/. each, 
since many of them are merely nominal. The Welch canonries are 

L 2 
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many of them not meue than 5/. a-year, and tlie arch-deaconries, 

one with another, average GU/. 2G0,000 


“ * Deduct two-thirds for tithe 


“ ‘ Or rating, at a fair guess, the tithes 
held by the uiiiversitiLS at 23,000/., the 
sum of 2,300,000/. will remain, as the 
actual wealth of the Chureli of Mngland. 

“ And hence, to allow for the deprecia- 
tion of pioducc, and of land and tithes, 
which amounts to more than onc-lhird, 
the income of the* cleigy will be 1 , GOO, 000/., 
or, at most, 2,000,000/. ycaily. — But the 


3 ) 380,000 


“‘Remains £126,606 2 

2,186,318 


£2,312,084 

number of incumbents, as appears from the 
Ecclesiastical Directory, are .about 7000. 

“ ‘ Divide— 7000 ) 2,000,000 ( 


,<:^2S5 — the avc- 
r.ngc income of the beneliciaries ami dig- 
nitaries throughout England and Wales. 
It will i-ot, we think, he .said that this is 
immoderate. 


Residence of Clergy. 


‘ There are benefices, of different sorts 
Of these, without glebe-houses 
Glebe-houses unfit for residence . 


‘ There are livings which cannot .sin- 
gly afford a maintenance to a 
clergyman, and which, therefore,' 
necessarily imply the holding of 
two or three of each .... 


. . . . 

2626 

2183 


4809 

Under 

10^ . . 

. 12 

20 . . 

. 4.5 

30 . . 

. 119 

40 . . 

. 246 

50 . . 

. 314 

60 . . 

. 301 

70 . . 

. 278 

80 . . 

. 251 


1566 


10,421 


“ ‘ And allowing (wo-thirds of these to be included in the list of those without fit 
globe-houses, there will remain considerably above 5000 livings, where residence is 
very difficult, if not impracticable.’ 


All this is extremely satisfactory. 
Should, however, any doubts still 
linger in the minds of our readers, 
we ])cg to refer to their attentive pe- 
rusal a recent pamphlet, published 
by Mr. Murray, T;f Albemarle .street, 
and entitled The Revenues of the 
Church of England not a burden up- 
on the public.'" The excellent Uishop 
of Calcutta deals in facts ; the ano- 
nymous writer of this pamphlet ad- 
duces historic il arguments of so co- 
gent and convincing a nature th .t no 
man can be so obstinately incredu- 
lous as not to be led to the author'.s 
conclusions ; unless, indeed, he he 
of the conceited school of the political 
economists. Tithes,’" says the wri- 
ter, ** constitute merely a portion of 
the surplus produce of the soil, which 
the cultivator yields to an ecclesias- 
tical, instead of a lay owner. Their 
burden does not fall upon the con- 
sumer, because they do not aflfect the 
' price of agricultural produce ; nor 
upon the occupier, because his rent 


is reduced in proportion to the aver- 
age value of the tithes ; nor upon the 
owner, because this charge was taken 
into calculation when the proiierty 
which he holds was purchased."" 

TTiese positions are clearly demon- 
strated by the pampliloteer’s argu- 
ments; the occupier of land docs not 
most certainly bear the burden of 
tithes, because, supposing any in- 
cumbent to receive five shillings per 
acie in composition, and the landlord 
a rent of forty shillings per acre, if the 
claim of the fornKU' were to he anni- 
hilated, the receipts of the latter 
would be increased by the amount of 
the composition. In this ca.se, the 
abolition of tithes would clearly be- 
nefit the landowner. 

If the above position be correct, it 
will perhaps be argued that the 
whole weight of the church esta- 
blishment falls upon the landowner. 
But this is by no means the case ; 
the landowner or his ancestor pur- 
chased the land, subject to this in- 
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cumbrance, anti paid for the land a 
toum minus the estimated value of 
that incumbrance. The writer of 
the pamphlet very justly observes — 

that portion of the produce of the 
soil which has been reserved and set 
apart in this country for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, never was the ]iroperty 
of the present lay owner of the estate 
on which it is levied, nor did it ever 
belong to any of his immediate pre- 
decessors." 

The author also makes it clear 
that the burden of tithes does not 
fall on the consumer of titheable 
commodities. Admitting, say the 
impugners of the system of tithing, 
that tithes neither diniinlsli the own- 
er’s rent, nor the occupier’s profits, 
yet the exaction makes an addi- 
tion of one lentil to the growing 
price of the aiticlc on which it is 
raised. The futility of this argument 
IS ajipareiit on the suiface. The 
tithe is a sepaiate estate. If an acre 
of land iiroduce twenty bushels of 
wheat — valued at one hundied shil- 
lings — the value of the tithe would 
be of the amount of ten shillings. 
Supjiosing that the tilheowncr were 
to waive his claim, and the tithe to 
revert to the landowner, would the 
latter sell the twenty bushels for 
ninety shillings, the price of those 
eighteen bushels which would have 
remained to him, after he had hand- 
ed the tithe of two bushels over to 
the titlicowner, or would he take 
a fair advantage of the titlicovviier’s 
waiver and sell the twenty bushels 
for what they weie really wortli — 
one hundred shillings? We appre- 
hend that, unless he did the latter, 
his neighbours would call him dolt 
and idiot, uiipcllatio^s which his 
conduct would richly deserve. Tlie 
lithe, therefore, is a seiiarate estate, 
and this last argument of the modern 
political economists which they are 
pleased to name the “ incidence of 
tithes,” ends in a complete nullity. 

We are sorry that want of space 
obliges us to omit all reference to 
the author’s outline of the history of 
tithes. We can only recommend it 
to our readers, assuring them that it 
is remarkable for its lucid positions, 
and convincing arguments. The 
point, however, at which the author 
arrives, is, that whatever may be the 
emoluments set aside for the main- 
tenance of the church, they by no 
means press upon any class of in- 


dividuals — they are a separate, inde- 
feasible property, derived by a veTy 
ancient title, and constituted by a 
surplus produce which, if given up, 
would fall into the hands of land- 
owners, in the character of rent. 

Every person must be stmek with 
admiration at M^. Heber’s conduct, 
in respect to his acceptance of the 
Indian bishofirick. The ambition of 
the conscientious man w^as temj^cred 
by the scrupulousness of the devout 
Chiistian. He thought that he could 
be of service to the Eastern ("hurch, 
tand yet he had ties of almost insu- 
perable strength in this country ; he 
had a wife wlioni he lovtd with an 
earnest and dndying affiTtioii; he 
had a ehild for whom his breast 
yeaj iied witli the excess of pan-ntal 
fondness ; and their health he was 
niiwilling to place in danger, lie 
was, moreover, dillident ol‘ his own 
ellicacy, and v\as astounded at the 
greatness of the charge of the Indian 
see, as contrasted with the small 
circle of his own poor ])arish of 
Hodiiet. It was, however, the will 
of Hod that he should go : tlic spirit 
jirompted him, and he obeyed. Love 
of wife, and kindred, and child, and 
fatheiland — were all secondary to the 
impulse of duty. He departed for 
his distant (’hurcli. " Fof li,hgland, 
and the scenes of my earliest and 
dearest recollections," he says, in a 
letter to the Rev. J. iJlouiit, “ I have 
no better faiewell than that of Philoc- 
letes. 

ou TTtS'ov a/x«^ifllXov — 

K.£1/w,’, EuTrX.'ia, TTtfjL-^ov 
Ev9’ h fA,iyah.r\ Motpa 
Tyojfxi) T6 

The duties for his performance in 
the countiy, apportioned for his fu- 
ture ministration, W'cre more uumerous 
and severer than can be well imagined. 
Wc have Mrs. liebcr's own words, as 
set forth in her preface. 

“ There is one point on which the editor 
wishes to be allowed the expression of her 
opinion. Her loss invests her with tlie 
melancholy privilege of raising her feeble 
voice in support of the forcible rcprcseii- 
lations made in the memorials to govern- 
ment, which are included in tlic appendix 
to the second volume, on I he necessity of 
dividing the ace of Calcutta. Few can 
better estimate the weigJit of responsibi- 
lity which tins diocess imposes upon an 
individu.il ; and no one else can hear such 
witness to the mental labour and anxiety 
w’liich it caused to her husband. He him- 
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self, zealous as he was to discharge all its 
duties to the utmost, at the expence of 
domestic happiness, of health, and of life 
itself, was deeply convinced of tlie neces- 
sity of such a division. He never com- 
plained, even to his wife, of his own dis- 
comfort or fatigue ; but he was anxious for 
assistance, because he felt that no one, 
however great his energy, or however en- 
tire his devotion to his task, can do all, or 
near all, that ought to be done in the 
great field of usefulness presented by the 
Indian bishoprick ; a field which, to the 
glory of God, is enlarging every day. 
That such an impossibility is not merely 
imaginary, must be apparent to any who 
reflect that, not only the spiritual interests 
of the Indian continent and of Ceylon, but 
those of New South Wales, including Van 
Diemen’s Land and its dependancies, of 
the Mauritius, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, by a recent enactment, even of Ma- 
deira, are committed to the charge of the 
Bishop of Calcutta.” 

Added to the amazing difficulties 
thrown in his way by the extent of 
his see, the Bishop had little or no 
aid from resident clergy, as will be 
seen by the following extract of a 
letter to Dr. Philliinore : 

“ Tittyghur, February 27, 1824. 

<« « « « 'pijg clergymen whom I 

have seen or corresponded with, are very 
respectable, and many of them intelligent 
and well-informed. I only wish there 
were maliy more of them in the country ,* 
hut tlifir paucity is really most grievous. 
The promised establishment of twenty- 
eight chaplains for thih piesidency (a very 
Mnall one for a terrif .ry three times as 
extensive as Great Biitain and Ireland) 
lias never been completed. Even of those 
on the list, a large proportion are on fur- 
lough. Many very important stations arc, 
at this moment, ah eftVetually cut off from 
preaching and the Saci aments, as if they 
were in the cenlre*of China. * * 

Even in Calcutta and llie neighbouring 
stations, thougii some of the clergy offi- 
ciate three times a day, and though I 
myself and the archdeacon work as hard 
and as regularly as any of ‘ the lahouring 
clergy’ (to use the modish phrase) in any 
part of the world, we could not get the 
ordinary Sunday 6uty done, without re- 
sorting to the aid of the missionaries. 
With these last I have good reason to be 
satisfied. They all cheerfully (such, of 
course, as are of the Church of England) 
have recciveil licenses, and submitted tliem- 
aelves to my authority ; they are, in fact, 
very respectable and pains-taking young 
men, who are doing fiir more in the way 
of converting and educating the natives 
tlian I expected, and are well-pleased to 
find themselves recognized as regular 
clergymen, and treated accordingly.” 


Every part of our Eastern posses- 
sions was in the same deplorable 
state- Here is the Bishop's account 
of Ceylon. 

“ Ceylon, by all the accounts which I 
have received, is one of the most improv- 
able countries in the world, both in a poli- 
tical and moral view. The people have 
always shown themselves well-disposed to 
receive education ; and the number of Eu- 
ropeans who need moral and religious in- 
struction is, as you well know, very consi- 
derable. There are, however, so few chap- 
lains on the establishment, that many large 
stations are entirely without clergy ; and 
others only receive an occasional supply 
from missionaries, of wlionj many, though 
very good men, are better suited for In- 
dian than Enropean auditors; and all of 
whom are, by sm arrangements, Uikcn 
off from their proper w ork, the instruction 
of the natives. The garrison of Candy 
lias been only supplied with a chaplain by 
robbing the less nnm^ous one of Gallc ; 
and in fact, two or three more than the 
present establishment, were they even al- 
ways at their posts, would be quite little 
enough to attend to the spiritual comfort 
and instruction of the European popula- 
tion.’ ” 

The following are the observations 
of Mrs. Heber, and they yet more 
clearly define the difficulties under 
which the good and beneficent Bishop 
laboured : — 

“ The scarcity of chaplains in the Ben- 
gal presidency, and the bad health of some 
of those w'ho were resident in Calcutta, 
made the Bishop feel it necessary to per- 
form, liimscir, as much or more duty than 
he had been accustomed to do in England. 
On one Sunday, some w'ceks after his ar- 
lival, he wrote two sermons; preached 
twice in the Cathedral ; baptized a child in 
the fort; and read through, and comment- 
ed on a large packet of papers on ecclesi- 
astical business. ^ The unfortunate deten- 
tion of the ship which contained nearly 
all his manuscript sermons, added much 
to the pressure of business in which he 
was involved; inasmuch as he generally 
had to compose one wdienever he preach- 
ed. But though he frequently went to 
bed exhausted with the labours of tlie day, 
to which were added the demands upon 
his time and attention which the connnon 
civilities of life require, and which were 
the more cheerfully complied with, as he 
felt that his influence among the higher 
ranks of society in Calcutta increased, die 
more familiarly he associated with them, 
he seldom could be persuaded to relax 
from the rules he had prescribed to him- 
self, so soon as lie became ac(inainted with 
die state of die Church in India, and in 
which he persisted with rather augment- 
ing than decreasing diligence to the last. 
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And this too in a climate which more par- 
ticularly indisposes men to exertion of any 
kind, whether mental or bodily ; and 
where the constant exhaustion during the 
greater part of the year is such, as no one, 
except from exi>erience, can picture to 
himself. The bishop thus describes the 
heat. ‘ It is impossible to sit still under 
the most favourable circumstances, without 
streaming with perspiration ; our windows 
are all close shut up, and our rooms dark- 
ened to keep out the hot and molten at- 
mosphere, which streams in wherever it 
can Und an entrance, like the breath ;'f 
a huge blast furnace.’ Often has the 
editor earnestly requested him to spare 
himself, when, on descending fiom the 
pulpit she saw him almost unable to spejik 
from exhaustion; or when, after a few 
hours rest at night, he would rise at four 
o’clock to attend a meeting, or visit a 
school, and then pass the whole of the 
day, till sunset, in mental labour, without 
.•dlowing himself the hour’s mid-day sleep 
in which the most active generally in- 
dulge. To such remonstrances he would 
answer, that these things were necessary 
to be done ; and that the more zealous he 
was in the discharge of his own duties, he 
could, with the greater justice, uige acti- 
vity on such of his cleigy as he might 
deem dcfitii'iit. 

“ Tlic <ipphc<itions for lesideiit chaplains 
from the inhabitants of many of the prin- 
cipal Stations, which tliu lii.diop received, 
occasioned him much painful uneasiness; 
they were but too generally such as he bad 
it not in his powx'r to llattei with the least 
hope of receiving a tavourable answer from 
government, though he nevci failed to lay 
them before the proper authorities in as 
earnest a manner possible, nor to state 
their requests at home. 'J’he greatei num- 
her of the Company’s chaplains Jire li- 
censed to districts, sepaiated lioni each 
other by large tracts of country, containing 
a considerable number of Europeans, who 
are either entirely debarred fiom the ordi- 
nances of their religion, or obliged to take 
long and expensive jouinbys to the nearest 
station of a lesident clergyman. From six 
stations within the presidency of Fort 
William, the bishop received, during his 
visitation, most pressing demands for resi- 
dent missionaries, with an assurance that 
every assisUince and encouragement would 
be given them, while to only two or three 
was he able to assign even the occasional 
services of the nearest chaplain." 

The Bishop thus describes the com- 
mencement of his journey for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Christian congre- 
gations of the Upper Country : — 

“ ‘ We set out,’ he writes to a friend, 
‘attended by two smaller boats of very 
rude construction, with thatched cabins 
and huge masts and yards of hamhuo, 
something like the canoes of tlic FiicndJy 


Islands, as Cook as represented them. One 
of these is a Rooking- boat, the othc^^^or 
our luggage and servants ; and it may 
give you some idea of the number of hands 
employed in Bengal for all purposes, when 
I tell you that twelve servants aie thought 
a very moderate travelling establishment 
for myself and a single friend ; and that 
the number of boatmen for tlie three ves- 
sels am amts, I believe, to thirty-two. 
We arc, indeed, obligetl to carry every 
thing with us, even to milch goats, supplies 
being seldom to be procured in the hue of 
country through which we have to travel. 
Our diet must, therefore, have been sjilt 
meat and poultry, had not a few instances 
of fair dealing w ith the fishermen proeined 
us an almost daily supply of their commo- 
dities. I was surprised to see many of 
these poor iiieft paddle away at out ap- 
proach as fjist as their canoes could carry 
them; but learned soon after, liom the 
complaint of one of their niimbei, that the 
servants and boatmen of ‘ great men,* 
were .ipt to take their fish by foice and 
without p>»ying for them. Tliis I easily 
prevented ; but these and some other 
abuses of the same kind, which even my 
imperfect knowledge of the langiMge ena- 
bled me to detect, sliow how prone these 
people are to plunder ami tyrannize over 
each other, and how much odium may 
he unknowingly incurred by JOuropeans 
through the rascality of their followcis. 

‘‘‘Our way was thiough the heaitof 
Lower Bengal, by tlie Matahiinga, the 
Chumhia, and those other hr^inelies of the 
Canges which make so tortuous a lahy- 
liiith in Keuncirs map. The suiiderlumds 
would have been a nearer (‘oiiisc; but this 
was pleasanter, and showed us moic of tlie 
country, which along the vvhole line of the 
river w.is fertile, well cultivated and ver- 
dant to a gieat degree, and sometimes 
really beautiful. The hanks aie generally 
covered with indigo, and beyond are wide 
fields of rice or pastuie, with villages, each 
uiidei u thicket of g^oriuns trees, banyans, 
palms, plaintaiiift, and bamboo^ ; and 
thougii we here and there passed woods of 
a wilder character, their cKtent did not 
seem to he more than in one of our bhig- 
glish counties. The villages are all of 
mud and bamboos, the rools arched like 
the bottom of a boat, to prevent their pli- 
able supporters from bending in a contrary 
direction, and both the country, the houses, 
the boats and the peojile are, on the whole, 
of a better description than any thing in 
the immediate iieighbouihood of Cal- 
cutta. 

“ ‘ Our little fleet unmoored early, and 
hrought-to for the night about six ; after 
which we generally contrived to get a 
plc.isaiit walk, and to see more, by lar, of 
the country and the people than we could 
have done in many months spent in Cal- 
cutta. The general impression made on 
my mind was, certainly, that of piospeiity 
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and good government ; and perhaps it was, 
in ag|,certain sense, an indication of both 
these, that the peasants, such of them as 
spoke llindoostance, were rather forward to 
talk of their grievances, and grumble about 
the ‘times’ in much the same w’ay with 
ihiglish cottagers. Their complaints were 
all of the same character, — the dearness of 
rice, the rise of rents, and the burthen of 
tolls and local taxes. I believe, indeed, 
that in all these respects they have some 
reason to complain. The famine in Ma* 
elms, and our expe<lition to Ilangoori, have 
contributed materially to dniin Bengal, 
and Lord Cornwallis’ fanioiis settlement is 
said to have left tlu* ryut too much at the 
nu'vcy of the zemindar. As for the tolls, 
the liast India Company have generously 
given up their whole proceeds to tlic in- 
ternal iiriprovernent (»f the districts where 
they are levied. Nor do tlu ir rates seem 
Ingli to an I'lnglislmian. But the genero- 
sity of the Com])any does not seem known 
or understood , wliile these rates arc col- 
heted by native officers on the necessaries 
of life, as they arc taken to market, with 
* very considerable extoition at)d injustice. 
Except on account of the local taxes, I 
could not find that tliey had ^ny qti!iiiel 
with government; and with (he exception 
of the hsherineu, 1 foiinti nobody either 
afraid of, or averse to, the presence or con- 
versation of a European. A wonderfid 
change seems to have taken place in this 
respect, which, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, I have heard utliibuted to the 
missionaries and their schools. But in the 
<listricts of which I am speaking, theie are* 
neither tlie one nor the other ; and I know 
no cause for it but the p'cm ral good con- 
duct and good temper of the Company’s 
servants in the situation oi Mofussil magis- 
trates, who, certainly, by all which I have 
seen, .are generally actuated by riglit feel- 
ings, and display in their diligence, pa- 
tience, and modesty of appeiu-anrc and de- 
meanour, a very different picture from that 
which is often drawn«of the manner in 
wliich fortunes are made, and men go- 
verned in India.’ ” 

Bishop flebcr was the very man 
for the eradication of the evils so long 
dominant in India. For his pleasing 
wit and agreeable conversation his 
company" was eag ily sought in the 
metropolis of Bengal ; so thtit h 
could not fail to be powerful in ex- 
ample. By his serenitjr of manner and 
general kindliness of behaviour he- 
c-ver won the natives to his cause, and 
thus smoothed down every rugged- 
noKs in that path, by which the true 
(lospt'l might be transmitted from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
M'be htiite of his feelings towards the 
iiihiil)itants of India generally, and 
li lends and feilow-laboiirer.s in the 


same holy field with himself, will be 
seen by the two passages which 
follow : 

“ At Malpas, his birth-place, of which 
his father w\as lor several years co-rector. 
Dr. Hcber had many fi lends, of whom he 
w.as anxious to take a personal leave. In 
its Church he preached for the first time 
in his life on tlie 9th of March ; the ser- 
mon he chose was that on ‘ lime and eter- 
nity,’ jninled, as subsequently corrected, 
in the volume of ‘ sennons preached in 
England.’ During this visit he heard the 
story, of the irutli of which he was after- 
wartls assured, that an officer, having found 
a dying Indian exposed by the side of the 
Ganges, in eonformity with the religion of 
the Hii'J. os, that he might expiie within 
reach of its sai red waters, raised him up, 
and restored him t-- life by forcing nou- 
rishment down his (liroat. The man was 
a Brahmin, and having e.iten from the 
hands of a Einopean, thougii unconscious- 
ly, lost his caste, and was abandoned by 
his whole family. Being poor he was 
forced either to starve, oi to l)ecome a de- 
pendent on the officer for subsistence ; the 
love of life prevailed; hut eveiy motning 
wlien he came to the ramp to icceivc his 
rice, he cursed his benefactor in bitter 
terms, as the cause of his becoming an 
outcast fiom his family and sect. At the 
conclusion of this story. Dr. Hcber ex- 
chaimed, ‘ If I am permitted to rescue one 
such miserable creature from this w retched 
superstition, I shall think myself repaid 
for all I saciificc.’ ” 

The next letter relates to the death 
of his fellow-traveller tuid rhajilain 
through the provinces of Upper India, 
during his visitation, to Mr. Stowe. 

“ To Aug?i.stns W. //r/ir, 

“ Delaserry River, near Dacca, 
Jidy 22, 1824. 

“ My dCiir Augustus, 

“ Little did I anticipate, when we part- 
ed, with how heavy a heart I sliould com- 
mence what (1 am ^most ashamed to say) 
is my first letter to you. We have lost 
poor Stowe ! He set out with me five 
weeks since, on my visitation ; leaving his 
sister with Emily and her children, who 
were dissuaded by our medical advisers 
from accompanying me in my formidable 
journey, but whom we hoped to meet at 
Bombay, whither they were to proceed 
by sea, while wc pursued our way .across 
the. Continent tlirongh Rajpootana and 
Malwah. Stowe had been seriously un- 
well in Calcutta, of something like a dys- 
entery ; but it was anticipated l y every 
(tody that a sail of three months on the 
G.anges and a subsetpielU journey in a 
cooler climate would be of the most essen- 
tial service to him ; and he was not only 
permitted, hut strongly advised by Dr. 
Abel to accompany me. These favour- 
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able expectations seemed verified by the 
experience of our first fortniffht. The 
cool breezes of the river seemed to revive 
him inout eliectually, and his spirits, 
strength, and appetite increased percepti- 
bly ; while he took a daily increasing in- 
terei,t in the wild and sequestered, but lux- 
uriant and beautiful scones through which 
we passed, while threading the great delta of 
the Ganges in our way to Dacca. Unhappi- 
ly, as his strength returned, he became less 
cautious ; he, one evening, particularly, 
exposed himself to the sun, while yet high, 
and to the worst miasma which this land 
of death affords, by running into a marsh 
after some wild ducks. From that time 
his disorder returned, and he reached 
Dacca on the fifth of this inontJi, so weak 
and exhausted as to be carried from the 
boat to the bed-room prepared for him. 
The means of cure usually employed vveie 
tried without success, in.isnmcli as, why I 
could not leafn, mercury took little or no 
hold on his constitiilioii. He struggled, 
however, agaiost the complaint, with a 
strength wliiili surprised both mysch and 
Ins medical attendants, and which long 
fi.ittered us, alas! with a d(’lusi\e hope of 
his recovery. During tlie three last days 
of his life lie was sensible of his approach- 
ing end, and, 1 trust, I sliall never forget 
the carneslriess of his prayers ; the seve- 
rity and deep contrition with which he 
scrutinized all the course of his (surely) 
innocent and nsofiil life ; the deep hu- 
mility and self-abasement with which he 
cast himself on God’s mercy through 
Christ ; or the blessed and still brightening 
hope, which, after his first mental struggle 
was ovei, it pleased his gracious M.ister to 
grant him. lie sent his love to yon, with 
a request that all his j)apers might be sent 
to you, ‘ to do wdiat you tlionglit best with 
them.’ ’* * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

He often named his * poor sister,’ re- 
commeiuling her to Emily’s care and 
mine. But all the rest of his time was 
occupied in praying, with me, or mentally, 
and in listening to difierent texts of Scrip- 
ture, whicli he took grdaf delight in my 
reading to hina. ‘ God,’ he said, on Fri- 
ilay evening, ‘ God and His dear Son arc 
mercifully making this passage more and 
more easy to me.’ He slept very little, 
being disturbed by con'^tant spasms. IjUU- 
danum was resorted to ; but this, without 
removing the symptom^ of his coinplainf, 
clouded his head and gave him evil 
dreams ; and he earnestly begged of me 
not to let them give him any more. At 
length, in the course of Saturday, a slight 
wandering of intellect came on, though he 
never ceased to know me, and to express 
uneasiness, if) by an alteration of position 
or any other cause, he for a moment lost 
•sight of me. His end was now visibly fast 
approaching, and his face had assumed that 
unequivocal character whicli belongs to the 
dying. ^ * # ♦ * # 


Some violent hut short spasms succeeded ; 
after which he sunk into a calm slui^her, 
and a few minutes after twelve literally 
breathed his last without a groan or strug- 
gle. I myself closed his eyes, and, with 
the help of a surgeon, (whom, in the for- 
lorn hope of some favourable turn taking 
place, I had got to remain in the house 
the three last nights) ‘ composed his de- 
cent liiiibs.’ It was necessary that we 
should do so, since the superstition of the 
wretched people round us, made them fly 
the room soon as a corpse was in it. 
He w”as buried in the evening of the next 
day (Sunday the 1 8th) in tlie cemetery 
of the station, which, that day week, I had 
consecrated. A wild and dismal place it 
is as ever Christian luiil his hones in, at 
about a mile’s distance from the inhabited 
part of Dacca,* hut siinoiinded by ruins 
and jungle, and containing several tall 
ruinous tombs of former residents, in the 
days when the cfumncrec of this province 
WM'. the most important »n India. Some 
of these have been very handsome, but all 
arc now dilapidated, and overgrown with 
ivy and the wild fig tree. There is, how- 
ever, a high wall with an old Moorish 
gatew'ay, whicli protects the graves cftec- 
tually from the Jackalls ; and 1 have given 
directions for a plain monument to he 
erected over my poor friend. His illness 
— his youth — his amiable nrumner.s with 
the few in Dacca who saw' him, and his 
general characti'r, excited a great sensa- 
tion in the place. Enquiries after him 
cainc every day, with pre^enjs of fruit 
and offers of books, w’hich might elucidate 
his distemper or amuse him; and he re- 
ceived similar marks of attention and in- 
teiest, not only iiom the English residents, 
but from the navvab, from the principal 
zemindar of the neighbourhood, and from 
the Ainienian bishops of Ecniiazin and Je- 
rusalem, whom I met here, engaged in a 
still larger visitation than my own, of the 
different churches of their communion in 
Persia and India. *A1I the English lesi- 
derits and the officers from the military 
lines, with a detachment of artillerymen, 
came unsolicited to the funeral. 

** Emily entreated, on hearing the first 
alarm, that in tlie event of poor Stowe’s 
death or inability to proceed, I would not 
refuse her permission to Join me at tiie 
Kajuiahal Hills, and to go with me, at 
w'hatever risk, through the rest of thejour- 
iiej ; and 1 know her so well, that, though 
there will certainly be some circmnstanccs 
trying to her stieiigth, I am disposed to 
believe she would suffer more by not being 
allowtnl to follow me ; so that, in about a 
month’s time, if it pleases God, I may 
hope to see her and my children. Whe- 
ther Miss Stowe will accompany them, or 
immediately return to England, I know 
not. Her brother seemed to think she 
would prefer the former, and I have writ- 
ten to invite her to do so. Yet, alas! what 
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motive has she now for lingering in In- 
dia. ^ 

“ This is the second old and valued friend 
(poor Sir Christopher Puller was the first, 
though my intimacy with Stowe was far 
gretitei;) which this cruel climate h:is, 
within a few months, robbed me of. In 
the meantime I have great reason for 
thankfulness that, in all essential points, 
my own health has remained firm ; that 
my dear wife (though she has been an in- 
valid) has been so from causes uncon- 
nected with climate; and that my chil- 
dren (since they were taken from the dose 
and pestilential air of Fort William) have 
been pictures of health and cheerfulness. 
How long this is to continue, God knows ; 
and I thank Him that my confidence in 
His mercy and protection has not yet been 
shaken. I am far, however?- from repent- 
ing my coming out to India, where I am 
sure I am not idle, and hope 1 am not 
useless ; though I have, alas ! fallen far 
short of my own good intentions, and have 
failed to a greater extent than 1 expected, 
ill conciliating the ♦ * ♦ * 

* *. Butvl cannot help feeling most 

painfully the loss of a sincerely attached, 
intelligent, and most gentlemanlike friend, 
to whom, under any difTiculties, 1 could 
open myself without reserve ; whose cheer- 
ful conversation was delightful to me in 
health, and to whose affectionate solicitude 
and prayers I looked foiward as a sure 
resource in sorrow' or in sickness. God 
bless you, dear Augustus ! Give my most 
kind love to Lady Jones, and best reg{U*ds 
to your brothers, 

** Ever your’s affectionately, 

“ lli.GiNALi) Calcutta.” 

The young missioiuii lus had mani- 
fested great intolerance towards the 
native converts of the Soutli of India. 
They clung fast to their jirejutlices 
resiiecting the distinctions of caste, 
and these were excited towaids the 
jiariah Christians. • The prejudices 
of the ^^oodras had been gradually 
disaiipearing, under the mild minis- 
try of the excellent Missionary 
Schwartz : but through the ill ad- 
vised conduct of the successors of 
that benevolent man, they had been 
renewed. The Bijhop, upder these 
circumstances, addressed himself to 
Christian David, a native of Tanjore, 
and a pupil of Schwartz ; and we 
copy the answer of the native preacher. 

Bishop’s College, Aug. 5, 182.5. 

“My Lord, 

“ I have been truly gratified by the 
very kind and interesting letter of the 
26th ultimo, with w^iich your Lordship 
has been pleased to honour me, and which 
was immediately forwaidcd by the llcv. 
Piinripal Mill to IScr.unj»oor, where I was 


at the time, attending my son, who was 
afflicted with fever and liver complaint. 
I have shown your Lordship’s letter to the 
lleverend the Principal, and have commu- 
nicated to him verbally, from my own 
knowledge and observations, the answers 
to the several questions put by your Lord- 
ship, which, partly by his advice, I now 
detail as follows : 

“ Your Lordship’s first question was — 

“ ‘ 1st. Whether thcMiative Christians in 
the south object to intercourse with the 
pariahs on .any superstitious ground of 
or simply because these last are 
mostly poor, and belonging to the meaner 
ranks of society ? 

“ ‘ Observation. — The two ideiis are, in 
the minds of these people, nearly the same : 
i. e. their idea of rank is only that of caste. 
It is altogether di'.unct from the consider- 
ation of poverty or lovv cirenmstances in 
the w-'orld. It is necessary to observe also, 
that tlieir’s is purely a worldly idea ; it is 
not connected in their minds with any no- 
tion of true or false religion ; nor is there, 
to my knowledge, any superstition con- 
nected with It by the native Christians. 
Consequently I would answer the ques- 
tion thus : 

“ ytnswcr. — They object on the ground 
of caste, though not on a superstitious 
ground, but .as being the only rule by 
which they are accustomed to measure 
men’s rank in society : i. e. on the ground 
of worldly pride, only joined to the world- 
ly fear of degnadaticm in the eyes of their 
ow'n people, Christians as well as hea- 
thens. (Tlic thiid question will illustrate 
this.) 

“ ‘ Q. 2d. Whether they object to sitting 
in the same Church, or merely to sitting 
promiscuously in the same part of the 
Chuich with them ? 

“ * ylnswcr. — Only to sitting pioiniseu- 
ously in the same part of the Chureh. 

“ ‘ Q. 8d. W’hellier, supposing a Cliris- 
ti.Tii paiiali were by iiidustiy and good 
fortune, to ele\ ate himself jibove the lank 
wliicli (according to those reinoiistraiits) 
they now geMeraIlv*-hold, of horsi^keepers, 
scavengers, A'c., to ileceiit and affluent 
circumstanees, they would still object to 
associate with hiin or his childieii? 

“ ‘ Answer. — If the person merely be- 
came rich, and so independent of menial 
occupations, it would make no differ eiice 
whatever m their judgement of him ; hut 
if, even without becoming rich, he should 
yet become well-learned in physics, in as- 
tronomy, or (such is the present course of 
their thoughts) in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he will then be cailled shastree or 
))undit, and be respected in that character. 
They will sit with him and admit him to 
their circles, even to sharing the bctcl-imt; 
still they will not eat food out of the same 
dish with him, through the teorldlij fear or 
pride above mentioned. And there are se- 
\eral pariahs who arc ca.techists in our 
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congref^atlona, so situated; and some of 
yet lower caste, who are listened to with 
deference and attention, even by the most 
prejudiced of the high ca.stc converts. 

“ * Q. 4th. What are the peculiarities, 
if any, in the conduct and language of 
those poor pariahs, from which they pro- 
fess to apprehend pollution and infection 
to themselves and their children ? Are 
there among the pariahs any practices, 
though inditlerent in themselves, yet of- 
fensive to the persons of the higher caste? 
And if so, may they not be induced to 
abandon them ? 

“ ‘ Answer, — There arc certain vulgar, 
and occasionally, as in jest or anger, cer- 
tain indecent expressions, fioin which no 
son of a pariah, though a Christian, ran 
well escape, except such as receive the 
learned education above mentioned; these 
expressions not being reckoned at all 
shameful among heathen pariahs, but ex- 
tremely abominable to all others, heathens 
as well as Christians. Not only language, 
though this is a great point, but many 
praetiees allowed, and even enjoined by 
custom on the pariahs in general, make 
the idea of their society to he feared as a 
source of contamination, even by the 
Christian natives of India; such as their 
custom of eating animals that have died a 
natural death ; that of men, women, and 
children, drinking toddy and anack toge- 
ther in the open streets; and fhe^e, 
though not common among the Christian 
pariahs, arc yet not so completely oblitera- 
ted, but that they are feared as belonging 
to the caste, except again in the case of 
the educated jiariahs above mentioned. 

“ ‘ Q. i)lh. What was the jiractiee of 
Mr. Schwartz’s congregation in these re- 
.spccts ? 

“ ‘ Answer. — From the days of Zeigen- 
hald, and downwards, a peFaul of nearly 
one hundred years, the jiiMctice, as I have 
learned from my predeces.sor.'j, and as I 
have myself t>ccn, was as follows : Thai 
the native converts should sit at Church in 
two separate divisions; those of high, re- 
spectable caslc in one*; the paiiahs and 
those of caste still lower, in tlie other ; yet 
in such a manner, that a stranger’s eye 
W'ould not discover the distinction, but only 
the mi.ssionaries, or those acquainted w'ith 
tlie feelings and ways of the native Chris- 
tians. (To prove this, it is only necessary 
to observe, that the unconverted natives, 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, constantly con- 
ceive and speak of the Christians, as being 
all of one caste.) They also drink out 
of the same cup at the Communion, yet in 
such manner that those of the first division 
never drink after those of the other ; for 
this purpose they always go first to the 
rail ; the men and w'omcn also separately. 
The two divi^ions have a common burial 
ground ; and in tlic funeral rites they walk 
promi.sciionsIy, as ifw'ith the con.scioiisness, 
contrary to the heathen notions, that death 


entirely dissolved these distinctions. The 
old missionaries, from the venerable /.ci- 
genbald to the present suivivors, Dis. 
Rottler and Ccemerer, the former of Madras, 
the latter at Tranqiicbar, and the Rev. Mr. 
Kholhoff of Tanjore, always huneiiled 
those feelings in their converts, which they 
felt thcm.sclves, ncverthele.‘»s, obliged to 
consult in the above regulations of prece- 
dency ii C’lmrcli and Communion. Tlicy 
made it a constant subject of prayers, both 
among themselves and with tlieir native 
preachers iuid catechists, that these feelings 
of distinction might become extinct, justi- 
fying their own practice in tliis respect by 
the accommodating (though umlissem- 
bling) piactice of St. Paul and the otlier 
apostles ; and, under this mild system, 
especially under the most venerable 
Schwartz, the Reeling in question, wiih the 
practices resulting from it, was visibly 
losing ground. A change of this mild 
practice was, for the first time, introduced 
by Mr. Rheniers, of the Church Missiouaiy 
Society, and by him recommended to 
vai ions other mishionaries recently ariived, 
as w'ell of tlie sectarian denominations, as 
of those in connexion with our Church, 
inclmling Mr. Hauhroe (not Mr. Falcke) 
of the Society for Promoting Christi.in 
Knowledge. Tlicsc junior missionaries 
agreed among themselves to make the im- 
mediate abolition of every shade of these 
distinctions an indispensable condition 
of Christian coniimmion witli the exi.sliiig 
native converts. And in their mode of 
conducting this, they not only o)iposcd, in 
the mo.st lunrKt'd manner t*lie senior sur- 
viving mi^sionalies above mentibiied, hut 
spoke, both fiom the pul])it .md in jirivatc, 
of them and tlieir \eneiable picdecessors, 
Schwajt/, Ceiicke, J\>Iile, &c. as having 
done great mistliief to the cause of Chri.s- 
tianity. To the native ('hri>ti.'ms, who 
hold the inrinorie'. of these illustrious 
men in the highe.Nt esteem and alfeetionate 
veneration, these young men vviire not 
content to speak them :us having per- 
mitted such and such tilings ‘ hecause of 
the liardncss of their hearts,* (which, .sup- 
posing them right, they ought lo liave 
said, after our Lord’s example, speaking of 
Moses,) hut denounced them in tlie offen- 
sive luaniicr above mentioned as cor- 
rupters of the (iospel. The consequence 
of this harsh jirocediirc and of the inno- 
vations ill the translation of the .Scriptures, 
even of the most known and familiar sym- 
bols, the Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, &c. of 
vvliieh they obtained fre.sii translations, 
greatly di.sliked by tlie old converts, (/. r. 
as we may truly say, by all the native 
Christians now' in being) is the heart-burn- 
ing of which your Lordship has seen one 
specimen. 

“ ‘ Q. Gth. Whether Bishop Middleton 
made any order in the business? 

Answer.— \ liave heard, ihoiigb 1 
cannot Oust my memoiy for the paiticu- 
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liirs, that a contest of this nature in the 
Vepei^y conpp'ef^ation, was once submitted 
to the late Bishop, and that by his Lord- 
ship’s intercession with both parties, 
j^reater forbearance was obtained, and liar- 
inony was, for the time, restored. The 
Annual Report of the Christian .Know- 
ledge Society for 1821, contains, 1 believe, 
a letter of Bishop Middleton's, alluding to 
this subject. 

“ ‘ Q. 7th. What is, in your conscien- 
tious opinion, the best leinedy for the diffi- 
culty ? 

“ * Answer . — I would humbly beg to 
suggest, as a means whirl) niu^t have a 
good elfect, a word of advice in private 
only (for the contes,! with the congregation 
will not admit of any other,) from your 
Lordship to the junior missionavies, on the 
necessity for prudence and tdfnlerness with 
lespect to their flocks ; of unity and co- 
opeiation wilh their missionary brethren 
of the same communion ; and of reveren- 
tial esteem for those who have piecedod 
them in this gieat work with a zeal and 
success which they cannot prt tend to have 
themselves equalletl. 1 woiihl venture to 
suggest also a pastoral letter from your 
Lordship to these converts, enjoining them 
at the same time to obedience to their 
pastors, and Christian estimation of all 
their fellow Cliiistians; explaining totJiem 
iiom Scripture, the utter op])osition of all 
proud notions of easte to the Gospel ; and 
intimating the earnest wish of their Euro- 
pean instructors to remove this, with as 
little olfcncr as possible to any of their 
national feelings or iircjudices, without 
touching any just and proper distinction 
of rank, education, or di'^iiee in society. 
This would certainly h, very great 
weight with them. And it might, in my 
humble opinion, be made vStill more useful 
to them, if a special address were made to 
the pariahs and those of lower caste — 
reminding them that, as Christianity had 
an evident and proper tendency to elevate 
them, witli respect ti themselves and 
their countiymcii, they should carefully 
abstain from every expression or habit 
(however supposed essential to their con- 
diiioii in life,) wffiich might have a tenden- 
cy to excite disgust and dislike in their 
liigher brethren ; reminding them also of 
(hat necessary rcgaid and deference which 
Christianity not only allows but commands 
to be paid to our superiors in knowledge 
or worldly respectability ; and of the spe- 
cial direction of St. Paul addressed to 
Christian slaves against the contempt of 
their heatlien masters. 1 should not have 
])resumed to ofl’er these suggestions, my 
Loid, had not your Lordship so conde- 
scendingly invited me to do so. I beg 
leave to enclose for your Lordship’s peru- 
sal, the copy of my letter to Dr. Rottlcr, 
as it bears on the subject in question, and 
may throw further light upon the state of 
things at Vepeiy.’ 


“ Reserving to another opportunity to 
express on one or two further points in 
your Lordship’s letter, irrelevant to the 
preceding cmiuirics, having already too 
greatly extended this letter, for which I 
beg your Lordship’s indulgence, I remain, 
with a strong and lasting sense of the 
great condescension and kindness I have 
experienced from your Lordship, and 
with ardent wishes for your continued 
health and happiness, and long usefulness 
in the Church, 

“ My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s very obedient, 

“ and most faithful servant, 

“ Christian David.” 

What we are aixmtto insert here has 
no affiiiil) to the labours of Jhshop 
lIcbiT; hut it is so characteristic a 
story of Indian fruu l and supersti- 
tion, that we hoj)e to be allowed the 
reader's indulgence for the few mo- 
ments necessary for its ]>erubal. It 
came under the Disho])*s notice, and 
was in his MS. Journal, though its 
publication was omitted by Mrs. He- 
l)er, from the fear of its reaching the 
couit of the King of Oude. The 
King, however, being defunct, here 
is the story. 

“ Many wdiimsical stories are current 
in liiicknow, respecting the foibles and 
blindness of the poor king, and the ras- 
cality of his favourite. Ills fondness for 
mechanics has been already mentioned. 
In trying some experiments of this nature, 
he fell in with a Mussulman engineer of 
pleasing address and ready talent, as well 
as eoiisiclerabic, though unimproved, genius 
for such pursuits. The king took so much 
delight in conversing wilh this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising compe- 
titor, as well knowing that the meanness 
of his own birth and functions had been 
no obstacle to his advancement. He tlicre- 
fore sent tlie engineer word, ‘ if he were 
wise to leave Lucknow.’ The poor man 
did so, removed to a place about ten miles 
down the river, and set up a shop there. 
The king, on enquiring after his humble 
friend, was told that he was dead of cho- 
lera, ordered a gratuity to be sent to his 
widow and children, and no more was .said. 
During these last rains, however, the king 
sailed down the river in his brig of war, as 
far as the place where the new shop stood ; 
he was struck with the different signs of 
neatness and ingenuity which he observed 
in j»assing, made liis men draw in to shore, 
and, to his astonishment, saw tlie deceased 
engineer, who stood trembling, and with 
joined hands to receive him. After a short 
explanation, he ordered him to come on 
board, returned in high anger to Lucknow, 
and railing the minister, asked liim again 
if it were cijrtain that such a man was 
dead. ‘Undoubtedly!’ was the reply. 
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* I myself ascertained the fact, and con- 
veyed your majesty’s bounty to the widow 
and children.* * Huruiiizada !’ said the 
king, bursting into a fury, ‘ look there, 
and never see niy face more !’ The vizier 
turned round and saw how matters were 
circumstanced. With a terrible glance, 
which the king could not sec, bur which 
spoke volumes to the poor engineer, he 
imposed silence on the latter; tlien, turn- 
ing round again to his master, stopping his 
nose, and with many muttered exclama- 
tions of, * God be merciful 1’ ‘ Satan is 

strong!* ‘ In the name of God keep the 
devil from me !’ he said, ‘ I hope your 
majesty has not touched the horrible ob- 
ject?’ ‘ Touch him !’ said the king, ‘ the 
sight of him is enough to convince me of 
your rascality.’ < Istufinillah !’ said the 
favourite, ‘ and docs not your rnajr‘sty per- 
ceive the strong smell of a dead carcass?’ 
The king still stormed, but Ids voice liiul- 
tereJ, and curiosity and anxiety began to 
mingle with his indignation. <It is cer- 
tain (refuge of the world,)’ resumed the 
minister, ‘ that your majesty’s late en- 
gineer, with whom be peace ! is dead and 
buried ; but your slave knowetli not who 
Iiath stolen his body from the grave, or 
what vampire it is who now inhabits it to 
the terroiir of all good Mussulmans. Good 
were it that he were run through with a 
sword before your majesty’s face, if it weie 
not unlucky to shed blood in the auspicious 
presence. I pray your majesty, dismiss 
ns ; I will see him conducted back to his 
grave ; it may be that when that is opened 
lie nijiy enter it again peaceably.’ The 
king, confused and agitated, knew not 
what to say or order. The attendants led 
the terrified mechanic out of the room; 
and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore with a horrible oath, that * if he 
did not put liiiriself on the other side of 
the company’s frontier before the next 
morning, — if he ever trodc the earth again 
it should be as a vamjiire indeed.’ This 
is, 1 think, no bad specimen of the man- 
ner in which an absoh^te sovereign may be 
persuaded out of his own senses.” 

Bishop Hcber landed in India in 
October, 1822, and commenced active 
operations for the due arrangement 
of the Church. His ministration in 1 n- 
dia was about three years and a half, 
in which time he traversed it from 
one extremity to the other, going up 
as far as Meerut, In a letter to hia 
sister, Mrs. Uashwood, he describes 
his progress to Bombay. 

« « • • There have been indeed 

very many occasions in the course of my 
long journey, wlien your society would 
have been most agreeable and comfortable ; 
and there are many objects offered by In- 
dia (some of them Emily and I have, since 
our reunion, seen together,) which would 
liave highly interested you, and given very 


full scope to your pencil. Were the climate 
better, this would, indeed, be a most ;igive- 
ablc plate of hanislmicnt, a visit to which, 
for a short period, would well repay the 
privations and monotony of a double voy- 
age. The climate, (though I believe that I 
bear it as W'ell as most people of my ac- 
quaintance, and though 1 do not think that 
its general effect on the health either of me 
or mine li is been uiifiicndly,) is certainly, 
however, a grievous drawback, iiiasuuich, 
as even dining the coolest season of the 
year, there are many hours in every day, 
during wliich, witlioiit necessity, no one can 
expose liiniself to the sun. A still dosei 
imprisonment is forced on us by the rainy 
season; and the extreme heat of pait of 
March, April, May, June, August, Septem- 
ber, and the early part of October, far ex- 
ceeds, both ill actual annojaure, and the 
languor wliich it induces, every thing whicli 
1 liad been taught to expect in a tiopical 
country. 

” The climate and air of Calcutta are, I 
think, the worst 1 have yet met with, hav- 
ing the heat iinlempercd by sea breezes ; 
the rainy season aggravated by the marshy 
character of the surrounding country, and 
the enormous rivers wliich intersect Ben- 
gal in every direction ; and the remaining 
five months of cool weather invaded by 
tliick fogs, as dense as I ever saw at the 
same season in London. C^'ll^lltta has, 
however, the advanUige of a smaller share 
of hot winds than the upper provinces ; 
and from tlie size and lolliness of the 
houses, the judicious metlp)d.'^ adopted for 
exchuling the outward air, and keeping the 
rooms at a model ate temperature (we think 
it moderate when the thermometer does 
not exceed 4S5‘^), and other little comforts 
and prcc.intions which eUewhere are ra'g- 
lei ted, or unattainable, it is found that, on 
the whole, the probabilities of life and 
health are greater there than in many le- 
gions of India v/hich seem more favourable 
by nature. 

“ Of the upper 'frovinccs, Bahar, Oude, 
the Dooali, Ilohilcund, and llajpoobina, I 
was, myself, disposed to form a very f.i- 
vourable judgement. The w'eiitlier dining 
the five months of which I have spoken, is 
there not only agreeable, but sometimes ac- 
tually cold. The rains aie moderate ; and 
there is an elasticity in the air; a deep, 
bright, matchless blueness in the sky ; a 
golden light which clothes even the most 
common objects with beauty and rirlies, 
and a breeze so cool, calm, and bracing, as 
to render the country singularly propitious 
to every work of art, ami every natural fea- 
ture of the scenery, and more exliilaraling 
than can be expressed to a person coming, 
as I then was, fiom the close heats and drip- 
ping thickets of Bengal during the rains, 
'i'his difference, indeed, is felt by every 
living tiling. The animals of Upper India 
arc all larger and of better quality than 
those of Bengal. The natives arc a taller, 
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handsunier, and more manly race. And 
Eui^peans, who all, when in Calcutta, look 
like kid-skin gloves, and seem as if they 
had been boiled, recover here their natural 
eoniplexion and firmness of flesh and mus- 
cle, ns if they had returned to their own 
country. Even here, however, the sun, 
during the greater part of the day, is too 
fierce to he confronted with impunity ; and 
the annual prevalence and fury of the hot 
winds, which blow during March, April, 
May, and a part of June, for eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, like the stream of 
air from a great blast-furnace, is regarded 
as a plague, which more than counterba- 
lances the superiority of these provinces in 
other respects, and are no less destructive 
both to comfort and health than any thing 
to be endured in Calcutta. Still, if I had 
tJie power of choice, it is here that I would 
pitch iny tent in the neighbourhood of Mee- 
rut, the most considerable of our northern 
stations ; and with the power of migrating 
every year during the hot winds to the lofty 
valleys of the Dhoon, about one hundred and 
fifty miles off, where the breath of the fur- 
nace is said to be but little felt, and where 
the view of the Himalaya, with its eternal 
snows, is of itself enough to comnumicate 
a comparative coolness. A yet finer and 
more bracing climate is, indeed, attainable 
at a much smaller distance, by climbing 
the wild and majestic ridges of Kemaoon, 
and approaching the monarch of moun- 
tains, Nundi-Dcvi, in the more direct line 
of Almorah, by which 1 myself went up to 
his neighhi urbood. Hut this is a route only 
practicable during a few months in the 
year, ^)eing cut off from tlie plain by a belt 
of marshy forest, the most unwholesome 
in the known world, and. during the hot 
and rainy seasons, deserted even by the 
wild animals. Meerut, therefore, and the 
Dhoon, maybe regarded as the most agicc- 
able parts of India. 

“ Malwah, and the Deccan, being on 
high levels supported by mountains, are 
both described as teiiJjierate, and, during 
the greater part of the year, comparatively 
pleasant. But for some reason which has 
not been satisfactoiily explained to me, 
there are no parts of India where fevers are 
so common, so frequently fabd, and (even 
when not mortal in the first insbince,) at- 
tended with so lasting ill effects on the con- 
stitution. As to the hot low countries of 
Guzerat and the northern Concan, they 
are, though beautiful in point of scenery, 
mere charnel-houses to the majority of Eu- 
ropeans, where nobody can long reside 
without repenting it, and where I was 
moved with a very painful sorrow on see- 
ing the colourless cheeks, shrunk figures, 
and pale, thin, white hands of the poor 
English soldiers, who, a few months before, 
had brought to this inhospitable shore as 
broad shoulders, and as ruddy countenances 
as ever followed a plough in Shropshire. 

** Of Bombay, from my own experience, 


I should judge favourably. Its climate ap- 
pears, in productions, in temperature, and 
other respects, pretty closely to resemble 
the West India islands ; its heat, like theirs, 
tempered by the sea breeze, and more for- 
tunate far than they are in the absence of 
yellow fever. But I know' not why, except 
it may be from the excessive price of all the 
comforts of life on this side of India, the 
provisions made against heat are so much 
less than tliose in Calcutta, that we feel it 
quite as much liere ns thcje; and the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants do not seem either more 
fiorid, or at all more healthy than in Cal- 
cutta. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that, since I cannot live at Meerut, Calcutta 
is the best place in which my lot could be 
thrown fas it is certainly the j^lace in which 
the most exicnsive and interesting society 
is usually to be met with) and both my 
wife and myself look foi .vards to returning 
thither with an anxiety which you will ea- 
sily believe, when you know that she was 
obliged to leave her little Harriet there. 

“ Inferior, however, as Bombay is to Cal- 
ciitt.'i in many respects, in some, besides 
climate, it has veiy decidedly the advan- 
tage. With me, the neighbourhood of the 
sea is one of these points ; nor is there any 
sta in the w orld more beautifully blue, bor- 
dered by more wooily and picturesque 
mountains, and peopled w'ith more pic- 
turesque boats and fishermen, than this 
j)art of the Indiatj ocean. I know and fully 
participate in your fondness for lattccn 
sails. They are here in full perfection ; nor 
do they ever look better tlian when seen 
gliding under high basaltic cliffs, their 
broad white triangles contrasted with the 
dark feathers of the cocoa-palrn, or when 
furled and handled by their wild Mediter- 
ranean-looking mariners, with red caps, 
naked limbs, and drawers of striped cot- 
ton. All these features are peculiar to the 
Malabaric or western coast of India, and 
aie a few out of many syiriptorns which 
have struck me very forcibly, of our com- 
parative ap])roach to the European Levant, 
and the closer iiiteiicourse which is kept up 
here with Arabia, Egypt, and Persia. In 
Calcutta we hear little of these countries. 
In Bombay they arc constant topics of con- 
versation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a very considerable proportion of the civil 
and military officers here have visited either 
the Nile or the Euphrates ; arrivals from 
Yemen, Abyssinia, or the Persian Gulph, 
occupy a good part of our usual morning’s 
discussion. The sea-shore is lined every 
morning and evening by the Parsee wor- 
shippers of the sun ; Arab and Abyssim'an 
seamen throng the streets ; and I met the 
day before yesterday, at breakfast with the 
governor, an Arab post captain ; or at least, 
if this title is refused him, the commander 
of a frigate in the navy of the Imam of 
Muscat. He is a smart little man, a dandy 
in his way, speaks good English, and is 
reckoned an extremely good seaman. 
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** Tlie society of Bombay is, of course, 
made up of the same elements with that 
of Calcutta, from which it only differs in 
being less numerous. The governor, Mr. 
Klphinstone, is the cleverest and most 
agreeable man whom I have yet met with 
in India, and the public man of all others 
who seems to have the happiness and im- 
provement of the Indians most closely and 
continually at heart, lie reminds me very 
often of the Duke of Richelieu, when gover- 
nor of Odessa, but has more business-like 
talents than he had. * * His popukirity 
is also very remarkable. I have found 
scarcely any person who docs not spcjik 
well of him. Emily and I have reason to 
do so, for we are his guests, aJid the more 
we see of him we like him tlie better. 

“ Lord Amherst, with whom I have kept 
up a pretty constant interchange of letters, 
is, I hope, growing more popular in Cal- 
cutta, by the success vvhicli has lately 
crowned liis measures. In all which has 
passed, he has, in my opinion, been exceed- 
ingly misrepresented and ill-used; having 
really attended all along most ^sedulously 
to public business, and having begun the 
war by the advice of those who were sup- 
posed best acquainted with India. Peace 
is now pretty confidently expected ; and it 
seems poculuiily foitimate that our eastern 
frontier is thus to he placed in tranquillity 
at the present time, since there is every 
symptom that the west will, ere long, be 
more or less in a blaze. Tlie thunders 
were beginning to roll when I myseU‘passcd 
tliat way. At present a hollow truce has 
been ai ranged, but which nobody expects 
to last long; and it seems probable that, 
next cold weather, our new Commander- 
in-chief will have to do the same thing in 
Rajpoolana, which Sir Archibald Campbell 
is now doing in Ava. Such Is the unhappy 
tenure of a government founded by con- 
quest, and too extensive to be governed or 
defended by any thing but an aimy always 
in the field. 

“ It is as yet in some degree uncertain 
how longwc shall be dctiiined here. Next 
w'cek we think of uifllertaking a three 
weeks' excursion into the Maharatta coun- 
try as far as Poonah, where I have a Church 
to consecrate, and other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters to attend to. About the middle of 
July, if I am able in the mean time to de- 
spatch some other and very vexatious con- 
cerns which occupy me here, we hope to 
embark for Ceylon, and to reach Calcutta 
in September. Even there, alas ! I can 
hope for a very short repose, since at Christ- 
mas it is my design to be at Madras, and 
to employ the early part of next year, till 
June, in going through the principal stations 
of that presidency. 

“ ♦ * • God bless you, and be as- 

sured of the love and the daily prayers ofj 
“ Dearest Anna, 

Sincerely your affectionate brother, 

“ Reginald Calcutta.” 


From Bombay, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon, and tlionce tfM’al- 
cutta. In February, 182(3, he quilted 
Calcutta for Madras, where his la- 
bours were eminently useful ; and 
leaving Madras, and visiting Pondi- 
cherry aiun'anjore, he finally arrived 
at Trichinopoly, where he died. Of 
Tanju.t, tlie widow thus writes of 
her husband, and of the Apostolic 
Schwartz : 

“ It was at Tanjorc, in the institutions 
of the venerable Schwartz, in the labours 
of those excellent men who have sueceeded 
him on the same field, and in the numerous 
Churches of native (Miristians which they 
have tbunded and built up, that his interest 
was most stro^^l y excited, and the energies 
of his poweiful mind most earnestly em- 
ployed. He lived, alas 1 only to feel how 
much there was of future usefulness before 
him if his life w'ere spared ; to witness, 
with deep and holy pleasure, the imtnbers, 
the apparent devotion, the regularity and 
Christian order of the several congregations 
assembled round him ; to mourn over the 
confracted means at the disposal of the mis- 
sionaries (which in truth is the only limit 
to the extension of their usefulness), and 
to collect such minute and accurate infor- 
matiou, and make such immediate arrange- 
ments as the shoitness of his time, and the 
magnitude of his other avocations allowed.” 
* * ♦ » 

After dinner the Bishop walked over 
the premises of the ni^sii^i, visited 
Sclnvartz's chapel, hallowed by *1116 grave 
of the apostolic man, and copied the in- 
scription on the stone which covers it, in- 
teresting as being the composition of the 
Rajah himself, and certainly the only spe- 
cimen of English verse ever attempted by 
a prince of Iiulia. He was particularly 
pleased with the natural simplicity of ex- 
pression in the last lines. 

Sacred tojie Memory 
of the 

REVEREND CHRISTIAN FREDERICK 
SCHWARTZ, 

Missionary to the Honourable Society 
fur Piomoting Christian Knowledge 
in London, 
who departed this life 
on the 13th of February, 1798, 

Aged 7 1 years and 4 months. 

Firm wast thou, humble and wise. 
Honest, pure, free from disguise ; 

Father of orphans, the widow’s support, 
Comfort in sorrow of every sort. 

To the benighted dispenser of light, 

Doing and pointing to that which is right. 
Blessing to princes, to people, to me ; 

May I, my father, be worthy of thee, 
Wishes and prayeth thy Sarabojee. 

And the following is the artless 
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description of the last day and last* 
act% of the man of God, whose me- 
rits we have so unworthily treated in 
these pages. 

At day-break on the fatal 3r(l of April, 
he went to the mission Cliurch in the fort, 
where service was performed in ihe Ta- 
mul language } afler which he confirmed 
fifteen natives in their own language, and 
again delivered his address on contirnia- 
tion. He afterwards went to the mission- 
house and examined into the state of the 
schools, though without staying in the 
school-rooni) as he found it close and di-.- 
agrecable from having been shut up the 
preceding day, and left it immediately. 
He then received un address from the poor 
Christians, earnestly praying that he would 
send them a pastor to watj^h over and in- 
struct them. His answer was given with 
that gentleness and kindness of heart 
which never failed to wdn the affections of 
all who heard him, promising that he 
would take immediate measures to provide 
them with a spiritual guide. He had, in- 
deed, before he received this application, 
resolved on appointing Mr. Schreivogcl, a 
Danish missionary who had petitioned, 
under rather singular cirnimstances, for a 
removal from Traiupiebar to Vepery or 
Trichinopoly, to this station. From all 
that the Bishop had heard of hi^ private 
character, and of the esteem in which he 
was held by his own (lock, in the Danish 
mission, as well as from personal inter- 
course with him, he thought that he could 
not bettef sitpjjly the wants of this im- 
portant •station than by committing it to 
his superintendance. 

The Bishop had gone to the fort in a 
close carriage, so that he ccudd liave sus- 
tained no injury from the ^un ; Mr. Ro- 
binson was too ill to leave his bed, but he 
was accompanied by Mr. Doran, and con- 
versed with him both going and returning 
with animation and earnestness, on the 
important duties of missionaries, and on 
the state of ChristiShity in the south of 
India. On his ariival at Mi. Bird’s house, 
before ho took off hi'' robes, he went into 
Mr. Robinson’s room, and sitting down by 
his bed-side, entered with energy into the 
concerns of the mission His interest had 
been much excited by all which he had 
seen; he spoke with sorrow of its poverty, 
and remarked how ncc 'jssary it was for the. 
Bishop to have regular reports from every 
mission in India, that he might, at least, 
know the wants and necessities of all. Tic 
said he had seen nothing in the whole of 
his diocess that so powerfully interested 
him, and his mental excitement was such 
that he showed no appearance of bodily 
exhaustion. He then retired into his ow ii 
room, and according to his invariable cus- 
tom, wrote on the liack of the address 


on confirmation, Trichinopoly, April 3, 
1826.” This was his last act, for imme- 
diately on taking off’ his clothes he went 
into a large cold bath, where he had 
bathed the two preceding mornings, but 
which was now the destined agent of his 
removal to Paradise ! Half an hour after, 
his servant, alarmed at his long absence, 
entcicd the room and found him a lifeless 
corpse! Every means to restore anima- 
tion, which human skill or friendship <tould 
suggest, were resorted to, but the viUil 
spark was extinguished, and his blessed 
spirit had then entered on its career of 
immortality, and perhaps was at that mo- 
ment looking down willi fund pity on the 
exertions of those who would fain have 
recalled it to its earthly liabitatioii, to en- 
dure again the trials and temptations of 
the world it h al quitted. And, surely, if 
ever .sudden death were desirable, it must 
be under such circurn^tnnees. With a 
heart full of love towards God and zeal for 
his service, and of that charity and good 
will towards mankind which are its certain 
accompaniments, having just officiated in 
hlssacied office, li.'.tencd with kindness to 
the w'aiils of his poor bretliren, and de- 
tailed some of his ])lans for their rcliefj he 
was called to receive his reward. 

** It were a lueless, and a deejily pain- 
ful task to enter into any deUiil of the jip- 
pareiil cause of h»s death : it is sufficient 
to say that duease bad, unsuspcj'ted, hetm 
existing for some time ; and that it was 
the ojDinion of all the medical men in at- 
tendaiiec, that under no circumstances 
could his invaluahle life have been very 
long preserved, though the event was 
undoubtedly hastened by the eft’ects of 
climate, by intense mental application (o 
those duties which increased in interest 
with every step he took, and was finally 
caused by the effects of cold on a fianu* 
exhausted l)y heat and fatigue. His inoj - 
lal remains were attended to the grave 
with the Iiigliest honours, .and followed by 
the tears of the inhabitants of Tiiehino- 
poly. They icst on the north side of the 
altar in fit. Johu’*^ Church.’* 

We have nothing further to add : 
Good reader, if thou art a Christian, 
and thinke&t of thy immortal salva- 
tion — go to thy secret closet, pon- 
der on the actions of tliis good man 
— and pray fervently to God to favour 
thee also, even as his servant Regi- 
nald llebcr was favoured, by the de- 
scent of his sanctifying and regene- 
rating spirit. So wilt thou live in lio- 
nour and universal love, and, in the 
end, be lilessed with the visitation of 
that holy peace which jiasseth all un- 
derstanding. 
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It can scarcely be more than eighteen 
months ago/ that two Englishmen 
met together unexpectedly at the little 
town or city of Dessau. The elder was 
a grave person^ in no way remarkable; 
but the younger forced observation 
upon him. He was a tall, givunt, 
bony figure, presenting the relics of 
a formidable man, but seemingly 
worn with travel and oppressed l»y 
weighty tliouglits. He nmst once 
have been handsome; and he was 
even now imposing. Ilut j)overty 
and toil are sad eneini(\s to human 
beauty ; and he had endured both. 
Nevertheless the black and ragged 
elf-locks which fell about his face 
could not quite conceal its noble pro- 
portions ; and, although liis check 
was ghastly and macerated, (perhaps 
by famine,) there was a wild dcci)- 
seatod splendour glowing in his eye, 
such as we are apt to ascribe to the 
poet when his frenzy is full upon 
him, or to the madman when he 
dreams of \cngeance. 

The usual salutations of friends 
])assed between them, and they con- 
versed for a short time on indifferent 
subjects ; the (^Ider, as he spoke, 
scrutinizing the condition of his ac- 
quai iitfiuce, and the other glancing 
about from time to time, with rest- 
less, watchful eyes, as though he 
feared sonic one might escape his 
observation, or else might detect him- 
self. The name of the elder of these 
men was Denbigh : that of the 
younger has not reached me. We 
will call him Cordon, It was the 
curiosity of the first mentioned that, 
after a reasonable period, broke out 
into enquiry. Cl'hey were just enter- 
ing the public room ’ of the black- 
cagle at Dessau.) 

'' But what has brought you 
here?*' said he. “ I left you plodding 
at a merchant's desk, with bai ely the 
means of living. Though a friend, 
you would never let me please my- 
self by lending you money ; nor 
wmuld you be my companion down 
the Rhine, some three years ago. 
You professed to hate travelling. 


Yet I find you here — a traveller evi* 
dently, with few comforts. Come, 
be pJaiu with me. Tell me — ^lyhat 
has brought you hither ? Or rather 
what has withered and wasted you, 
and made ytiur hair so grey? You 
are grown quite an old man." 

** Ay," replied Gordon ; I am 
old — as you say — old enough. Winter 
is upon me — on my head-on my 
heart ; both are frozen up. Do you 
wish to know what brought me here? 
Well — you ha\e a right to know ; 
and you shall be told. You shall 
hear — a talc." 

A true one ?" enquired Denbigh, 
smilingly. 

True !” echoed the other ; " Ay, 
as true as hell — as dark, as damnable 
— ^but peace, jicace !" said he check- 
ing himself for a moment, and then 
proceeding in a hoarse whispering 
vehement voire — all that in time. 
We must begin quietly — quietly. 
Come, let us (!i ink some wine, and 
you shall see presently what a calm 
historian I am." 

Wine, together with some more 
solid refreshments, were accordingly 
ordered. Cordon did not taste the 
latter ; but swallowed a draught or 
two of the bold liquid, which seemed 
to .still his nerves like an opiate. He 
composed himself, and indeed ap- 
peared disposed to forget that there 
'Was such a thing as trouble in the 
world, until the impatience of his 
friend (which vented itself in the 
shape of various leading questions) 
induced him to summon up his recol- 
lections. He compressed his lips 
together for a moirent, and drew a 
short deep breath through his in- 
flated nostrils; but otheiwise there 
Avas no preface or introduction to his 
story, which roimuenccd nearly if not 
precisely, in the following words ; — 

. . . “ About three years ago, a young 
girl was brought to one of those cha- 
ritable institutions in the neighboui- 
hood of London, where the wretched 
(tlie sinful and the destitute) find re- 
fuge and consolation. She was— 
you may believe me — beautiful ; no 


* This narrative was commenced in 1827, or in the beginning ot the year 1828. 
It is derived from authfntic sources : and, although some few of the facts (the eatas- 
tiophe more especially) appeared several years ago in a German paper, the whole chain 
of circumstances has never, to my knowledge, been introduced before to the English 
public. 
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beautiful, so delicate, and, as I have 
said, so young, that she extorted a 
buvst of pity and admiration from 
people long inured to look upon ca- 
lamity. 

She was attended by her mother 
— a widow. This woman differed 
from her child ; not merely in age or 
feature. She was, in comparison, 
masculine ; her face was stern ; her 
frame strong and enduring : she look- 
ed as though hunger and shame had 
been busy with her — as though she 
had survived the loss of all things, 
and passed the extreme limits of hu- 
man woe. Once — for I knew her — 
she would have disdained to ask even 
for pity. Oh ! what she must have 
borne, in body, in mind, before she 
could have brought herself to become 
a suppliant there ! Yet there she 
was — she, and her youngest-born in 
her hand, beggars. She presented 
her child to the patronesses of the 
institution; and, with an unbroken 
voice, prayed them to take her in for 
refuge. 

" The common questions were 
asked, the who, the whence, the 
wherefore, &c. Even something 
more than common curiosity display- 
ed itself in the enquiries, and all 
was answered with an unflinching 
spirit. The mother's story was sad 
enough. - Let us hope that such 
things* are rare in England. She 
was the widow of a military man, 
an officer of courage and conduct, 
who died in battle. If we could 
live upon laurels, his ainily need 
not have starved. But the laurel is 
a poisonous tree. It is gay and 
shining, and undecaying ; but who- 
so tasteth it, dies ! No matter 
now. The wido w and three children 
were left almost without money. 
The father had indeed possessed some 
little property ; but it consisted of 
bonds, or notes, or securities of a 
transferable nature ; and was entrust- 
ed (without receipt or acknowledge- 
ment) to — a villain. ITie depositary 
used it for bis own ^.urposes ; denied 
his trust ; and, with the coldness of 
a modern philosopher, saw his vic- 
tims thrust out of doors, to starve ! 
A good Samaritan gave them bread 
and employment for a few weeks; 
but he died suddenly, and they were 
again at the mercy of fortune. 

It was now that the mother felt 
that her children looked up to her for 


life. And she answered the appeal 
as a mother only can. She toiled to 
the very utmost of her strength : no- 
thing was too much, nothing too 
base or menial for her. She worked, 
and watched, and endured all things, 
from all persons; and thus it was 
that she obtained coarse food for her 
young ones — sometimes even enough 
to satisfy their hunger ; till at last 
the eldest boy became useful, and 
began to earn money also ; and then 
they were able almost daily to taste 
— bread ! '' It is a wonder how they 
lived — how they, shunned the vices 
and squalid evils which beset the 
poor. But they did so. They with- 
stood all temptations. They felt 
no envy noi hatred for the great and 
fortunate. The sordid errors of their 
station never fastened them. They 
grew up honest, liberal-minded, cou- 
rageous. They wanted not even for 
learning, or at least knowledge. 
For, after a time, a few cheap books 
were bought or borrowed, and the 
ambition which the mother taught 
them to feel, served the boys in place 
of instructors. They read and stu- 
died. After working all day, (running 
on errands, hewing wood, and draw- 
ing water) these children of a noble 
mother sat down to gatliei learning ; 
never disobeying, never murmuring 
to do what she, to whom they owed 
all things, commanded them to 
achieve. Yet, little merit is due to 
them. It was she, the incomparable 
mother, who did all ; saved, support- 
ed, endured all for her children's 
sake, for her dead husband's sake, 
and for the disinterested love of vir- 
tue! 

“ I know not whfit frightful crimes 
some progenitor might have com- 
mitted, what curse he might have 
brought upon this race ; but, if none, 
— In the name of God's mercy, why, 
(when they had been steeped m base- 
ness and poverty to the lips,) why 
was a curse more horrible than all 
to come upon them ? Poor crea- 
tures ! had they not endured enough? 
What is the axe or the gibbet to the 
daily never-dying pain which a 
mother feels who sees her children 
famishing away before her? Sick- 
ness, cold, hunger, the contempt of 
friends, the hate or indifference of 
all the world besides, the perpetual 
heart-breaking toil and struggle to 
live I to get bread, yet often want it ! 
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Was not all enough ? — I suppose not; 
for a curse greater than all fell upon 
.them. 

A friend — ha, ha, ha ! — let me 
use common words — a friend of the 
elder son, (who had, by degrees, 
risen to be a manufacturer's clerk,) 
visited them at their humble abode. 
He was rich. He was, moreover, 
a specious youth, fair and florid — 
such as young girls fancy ; but as 
utterly hard and impenetrable to 
every touch of honour or pity, as 
the stone we tiead upon. He — I 

must make short work of this part 
of my story — he loved the young 
sister of his friend, or rather he 
sought her with the brutal appetite 
of an animal. He talked, and smil- 
ed, and flattered her — (she was a 
weak thing, and his mummery pleas- 
ed her) : he brought presents to her 
mother, and, at last, ruin and shame 
upon herself. She was no young — 
not fifteen years of age ! But this 
base and hellish slave had no mercy 
on her innocent youth, no respect 
for her desolate condition. He ruin- 
ed her — oh! there were horrid cir- 
cumstances — force, and fraud, and 
cruelty of all kinds, that 1 will not 
touch upon. It is sufficient to say 
thf c her destruction was achieved, 
ar A all her family in his power. The 
child, (herself now about to be a 
mother,) meditated death. She was 
timid, however, and shrank from the 
vague and gloomy terrors of ll)e 
grave. So she lived on, pale and 
liUTiiblcd, uttering no complaint, and 
disclosing no disgrace, until her mo- 
ther noticed her despondency, and 
reproached her for it. With a trem- 
bling heart — trembling at she knew 
not Avhat — she chquired solemnly 
the cause of all this Tvoc. The girl 
could not stand those piercing looks. 
The mother whom she had obeyed, 
not only with love, but in fear also, 
commanded a disclosure, and the poor 
victim sunk on her knees before her. 
She told her sad story with sobs and 
streaming eyes, and with her figure 
abased to absolute prostration. Her 
arent listened, (she would lathcr 
ave listened to her own death-war- 
rant) — looked ghastly at her for a 
minute, and reproached her no more! 
Some accident — some intermission of 
employment, (I forget what,) made 
it impossible to sui)port the poor 
fallen child with proper care. This 


inability it was, joined to a wish to 
keep her shame secret, that carried 
the mother and daughter to the cha- 
ritable place of which I have spoken. 
And there the child was deposited, 
under a feigned name, to undergo the 
pangs of child-birth. 

" But the sons ! Do you not ask, 
where are ihey's^ Ha, ha! I am com- 
mg to that. ITiey knew nothing — 
suspected nothing, till all the mo- 
ther's plans were eflected ; and then, 
with a gloomy countenance, and a 
voice troubled to its depths with 
many griefs, she told them — all." 

How did they bear it ? What 
did they say, or do enquired Den- 
bigh, breaking silence for the first 
time since theVotuinencemcnt of the 
story, (hjrdon answered : — 

" Her communication was, at first, 
absolutely unintelligible. It was so 
sudden, ;\nd so utterly unsuspected, 
that it bore the character of a dream 
or a fable. I’hey stood bewildered. 
But when the truth — the real, bail, 
terrible truth became jilain — w'hen it 
was leprated with more particulars, 
and made frightfully distinct, ibe 
eldest son burst into a rage of words, 
llic younger, a youth of more con- 
centrated jiassions, staitcd uj), open- 
ed his mouth as though he would 
utter some curse ; but instantly fell 
dead on the floor." ' 

" Good G — dl" internipted Den- 
bigh again, and did he die 

“ No," replied the othci, he hut 
ajjpeared to die. Did I say ' dead 
No; I was wrong. He was not ir- 
recoverably dead. By prompt helj) 
he was revived. In the struggle be- 
tween life and death, blood burst 
from his moutli and from his nose, 
and ho felt easier. * f’crliaps the oath 
which he, at that moment, was pre- 
scribing to himself — the fierce, im- 
placable, unalterable determination 
which his soul was forming, tran- 
quillized his spirit ; for he awoke to 
apparent calmness, aixi expressed 
himself resigned. But he was not 
so to bo satisfied. Patience — resig- 
nation — forgiveness — these are good 
words : they are virtues, jierhajis ; 
but they were not his. He was of a 
fiery spirit " 

'' Like yourself," said Denbigh, 
trying to smile away the painful im- 
pression which the story was pro- 
ducing on his mind. , 

" A^^c, like myself, sir," was the 

M *2 
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fierce answer, "lie thought that 
vengeance, where punishment w^as 
mrihifestly due, was scarcely the 
shadow of a crime ; and I think so 
too. He swore, silently but solemn- 
ly, (and invoked all Heaven and Hell 
to attest his oath,) that he w^ould 
thenceforward have but one object, one 
ambition; and this was — uevexgk! 
He swore to take the blood of the 
betrayer, and — Ae dki.** 

" When ? wheic ?” asked Denbigh, 
(]uickly. 

" Let us talcc some wine," said 
Gordon ; " I am speaking now," 
continued he, after he bad drunk, 
"of what lituist be. Tlie future is 
not yet come. But as sure as I see 
you before me, so sbrely do I see 
the consummation of this revenge. 
7'here is a fate in some things : there 
is one in this. Do you remember 
the story of the Spaniaid Aguiria?" 

" No !" answered the other. 

" Yet, it is well known — it is true 
— it is memorable, and it deserves to 
be remembered ; for (except in the 
one instance of which 1 now^ s])eak,) 
it stands alone in the catalogue of 
extraordinary events. You shall hear 
it presently, if it be only to rescue, 
by a parallel case, my stoiy fjom 
the character of a fiction. At lue- 
sent, let it suffice to say, that sure 
as was ‘Aguina’s vengeance, so sure 
shall be — mine !" 

" Yours !" exclaimed Denbigh, 
"Do I hear aright r" 

"Aye, open your ■. ars wide. I 
am fho JlfToiif/er ! My family it is 
who owe Fortune so little — to wdiom 
^engeance owes so much ! My mo- 
ther and her famisherl brood it was 
of whose sufferings 1 have spoken, 
and whose injuriS's I am destined to 
revenge." 

" But the villain — ?" emiuiied 
Denbigh. 

" You do well to bring me back 
to him. Yet think not that 1 for a 
moment forget him. He lied when 
he knew^ — nay, he knew — 

when he but mrwtsed that w^e ha ■ 
discovered his villany. He collected 
money togc'tlier, and left his coun- 
t;y. But 1 wms soon upon Ins track. 
I too had gathered some hard earn- 
ings, and my brother more ; and with 
those united, I commenced a des- 
perate pursuit. — I will not weary 
yo.u by recounting the many difficul- 
ties of my task ; how many thousand 


miles I have journeyed barefoot, with 
little clothing, with less food, (for I 
was forced to economize my poor 
moans,) how for three years I have 
been generally a beggar for my bread, 
a companion with the unsheltered 
dog; how I have been wounded, 
robbed, and even once imprisoned. 
That fortunately was but for a day, 
or it might have overthrown my 
])lans of vengeance. Thanks to the 
furies, it did not; 1 hdlowed him — 
over all countries, from Moscow to 
Madrid, from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians. He tied with a sense, 
with a knowdedge that I was /or ever 
on his track. He slo])t trebly arm- 
ed, locked in and barred from all 
access. He has been known to rise 
at night, and tak-: flight for a dis- 
tant land. But, with the unerring 
sense of a blood -hound, I was always 
after him. I was sure of him. He 
never escaped me. No disguise, no 
swiftness of journeying, no digres- 
sions fiom the ordinary jiath, no 
doubles, nor turnings, nor common 
feints, such as the hunted beast re- 
sorts to in his despair, availed him. 
Where vei he wras — thorp iras T ! not 
so soon ])erhaps, but quite as surely. 

" 'JVenty times I have been near 
meeting him alone, and consummat- 
ing my purpose. But, one thing or 
otlier perjietually intervened. A 
casual blow, wdthout the certainty 
of its Ixiing fatal, would liave been 
nothing. He might ha\c recovered — 
he might have lived to see me pro- 
claimed a malefactor, and have borne 
evidence against me ; and then he 
would have triumjihod, and not I. 
I resolved to make surer work ; to 
see that he should die ; and for my- 
self, I determined to live, for some 
time at least, ' in order to enjoy the 
remembiance of having accomplished 
one deed of justice. 

" I said that I would not weary 
you with a narrative of my travels 
and a repetition of my failures. But 
one adventure, amongst many, occurs 
to me, somewhat differing from the 
rest, and you shall hear it. One of 
my transits was across the whole face 
of Europe ; from an obscure town in 
Flanders to the Porte. I had scarcely 
reached the Fanar, (where I was hous- 
ed by a Greek, whom I had served in 
an accidental fray,) when I fell sick 
of a fiery distemper — some plague or 
fever begot in those burning regions. 
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■ivhich sometimes destroys the native, 
and almost always the luckless stran- 
ger. In my extremity, my kind hosts 
sent fora physician — a Jew. lie came, 
and heard my ravings, and let the 
sickness deal with me as it chose. 
Some words, however, which I threw 
out in my delirium (at his second vi- 
sit,) excited his curiosity ; and com- 
ing, as they did, from a Frank, lie 
was induced to communicate them to 
an Englishman who lodged in his 
house. This Englishman was — the 
Jiend, the fugitive, whom I had chas- 
ed so long in vain. A few w'orrls and 
a lump of gold coiieliided a bargain ; 
and the next time the sco^^ ling Issa- 
cliar came to my bedside, he oidered 
a cup of coffee for Ids patient. 1 had 
at that time recovered my senses, 
and became suddenly and sensitively 
awake to every thing about me. I saw 
the denier of (Jirisl take a pow’^der 
from his vest ; and, aftei looking 
round to sec that all was clear, put it, 
with a peculiar look, into the cup. 

‘ It inpoLw/f/ I said to myself; and by 
a sudden effort (while the Israelite's 
back was turned,) 1 forced myself up- 
wards, and sate, like a corpse revived, 
awaiting his attention. After he had 
drugged the drauglit, he turnetl round 
suddenly and beheld me. J'here I was, 
unable 1o speak iiuleed, but ghastly 
and as white as stone, threatening and 
grinning, and chattering unintelligible 
sounds. He was stnggcicd ; but le- 
covcriiig himselfwith a smile, he ten- 
dered the detestai)le potion. I had 
just strength enough to dash it out of 
his hand, and sank on the bed ex- 
hausted. When 1 lecovered I found 
myself alone; nor did 1 ever again 
see my physician. 

“ I do not complaingof this. Life 
for life is an equal stake. I knew the 
game which 1 was playing. Heath 
for one or both of us — that was cer- 
tain. Quiet for him, at all events, 
(upon the earth or with in it) ; perhajis 
revenge for me. I was not angry at 
this attempt on my life. 1 liked it bet- 
ter, in truth, than hunting day after 
day, week after week, a dying, timor- 
ous, unresisting wretch. The opposi- 
tion — the determination he evinced to 
strike again spurred me on. It afforded 
a relief to my perpetual disappoint- 
ment : it chequered the miserable mo- 
notony of my life. Sometimes 1 had 
almost felt compassion for my ha- 
rassed and terrified enemy, and gene- 


rally contempt. But 7iow — an ad- 
der was before me. ft rose up, aad 
strove to use its fangs, and was no 
longer to he trod on without jieril. — 
These thoughts, strange as it may 
seem, contributed to my recovery. I 
grew tranquil and well apace ; and 
when I lit to travel, I found that 
m foe had quitted, precipitately, the 
banks of the Bosphorus. 

" J had little difficulty in learning 
his route ; for my Greek had his na- 
tional subtihy, and did not spare mo- 
ney to set me on the Hack. The Jew 
doctor (he had a second bi’ibc,) said 
that he had ovcrlieard my victim bar- 
gainingwith a Tartar courier, to con- 
duct luni toVic»na. Hjmii this hint, I 
set off on my dieury journey through 
the Ottoman einjiire and its huge pro- 
vinces — Rouiiieha, Wallaehia, Tian- 
sylvania. I traversed the great un- 
cultivated plains of Turkey ; 1 crossed 
the Balkan and the muddy Danube ; 
escaped the quarantine of the Cra- 
paks ; and tinally dismounted at Vien- 
na, just as a carriage was licard thun- 
dering along the I’resburg load, con- 
taining a traveller to whom haste was 
evidently of the last importance. — 
'Twas he ! I saw him ; ami he saw 
mr. He saw me, and knew in a mo- 
ment that all his toilsome journey was 
once more in vain. 1 savv.hiiji grow 
pale before me, and I ti iuinjiheci. Ha, 
li.i! — that night 1 wns joyful. I ate, 
and drank, and dreamt, as though I 
had no care or mjury upon me. The 
next morning I looked to see that my 
dagger was shaif), and my jiistols 
primed, and set out on foot to decoy 
my foe into a quiet place, lit for the 
completion of my jiiirpose. — But f 
failed, a.s I had tail'd often before. 

1 beset him ; I tried to sui prise him ; 

I kept him in incessant alarm ; but 
the end was still the same. He was 
.still destined to escape me, and I to 
remain his pursuer. 

'' How it was that he retained his 
senses — that he liad still spring of 
mmd to fly, and hope to escape pur- 
suit, is a mystery to me. 1 have often 
wondcied that he did not bare his 
tliioat before me, and end his misery ; 
as those who grow dizzy on a preci- 
pice, cast themselves from it, and find 
refuge from their intolerable fears — 
in death. But no ; his love of life, 
his fear (caused by that love of life,) 
were so great, so insuperable, that 
they never seemed capable, as in or- 
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dinary cases, of sinking into indiffer- 
eiu:e or despair, lie had no moral, 
no intellectual qualities ; no courage 
of any sort. Yet, by his /car alone, 
he became at times absolutely terrific. 
His struggles, his holding on to life, 
(when nothing was left worth living 
for,) his sleepless, coascle^ activity 
in flight, assumed a serious and even 
awful character. He pursued kispur- 
poiso as steadily and as unlliiicliingly 
as I pursued mine. Terror never stop- 
ped him : hope never forsook him. 
From one end of the world to the 
other he Hed — backwards and for- 
wards — this way and that — he fled, 
and fled; not drojiping froTii appre- 
hension, like the do\'/j or the wren ; 
but still keeping on his way like some 
tierce bird of piey, who, driven from 
one region, will still seek another, and 
another, and fight it out to the last 
extremity. So frightful have been 
his struggles, so wild and fantastic 
the chn racier of his fears, that once or 
twice, I — (his destroyer!) — I, who was 
watching him with an ever-deadly pur- 
pose, became absolutely daunted and 
oppressed. I resumed my strength, 
however, speedily, as you will sup- 
pose ; for w’bat his fear was to him, 
hate or revenge was to me ; the sole 
stirring principle of life. — O, this ac- 
cursed wretch ! does he over dream 
that I .relax — that toil and destitu- 
tion and danger Jiave any effect upon 

— He shall liv to find himself 
in error. I am the fate — the blood- 
hound that ivilL follow, and mant find 
him at last. Let him give up the con- 
test at once, and all will be quiet — no 
inuie fear for him — no moie sad la- 
bours for me ! Of -what value is life 
to either of us } Hut yes — to wte, it is 
of value ; for I have a deed to do, an 
act of justice to perform on the most 
reckless and heartless villain that ever 
disgraced the human name.” 

“ And his name ? what is that?'' — 
asked DenbigJi. 

Warnc, — V^arnc,— the brand of 
hell be on liim V* 

''Hush! do not speak so loud! 
Look ! — there is some one in yonder 
box, who has heard you,'' said Den- 
bigh again, iu a supjiivs-ned tone. 

" I care not," replied the other. 
"This devil who walks in human 
fchapp, ami under the name of Warne, 
is now in this city. He has eluded 
me for a short — a very short time, 
by sliilting Ids course and changing 


his disguises. But I am here, and 
shall find him, wherever he lurks. Be 
sure of it." 

At this moment a stranger was 
seen stealing from a box, where he 
had been taking refreshment, lie 
appeared by his walk (for the two 
speakers saw only his back,) to be 
an old man*. He said nothing ; but, 
walking up towards the end of the 
room, where a person attached to 
the inn was standing, put a piece of 
money in his hand (evidently more 
than sufficient to discharge his bill,) 
and left the house. 

From the first movement of the 
stra^^rer, the attention of CJordonwas 
upon him -his neck was stretched 
out, his eyes '-ained and wide open; 
he even seemed to listen to his liead. 

" What is the matter r" said Den- 
bigh. " inhere is nothing but an old 
man there, who is tottering home to 
bed." 

Ciordon made no reply, but fol- 
lowed the person alluded to, steal- 
thily from the house. After a mi- 
nute's space, Denbigh saw him again 
hiding behind the huttress of a build- 
ing on the opposite side of the stiect. 
He was evidently watching the 
stranger. He did not continue long, 
however, in this situation ; but stole 
forwards cautiously. After proceed- 
ing a short distance he turned, and 
followed the windings of a street or 
road that inter seeled the [umcipal 
street of the town, and finally dis- 
appeared ! 

. . . Denbigh never saw him again. 
Three or four days afterwards, the 
body of an unknown man was found 
iu a copho near the city of Des&au. 

It was pierced with wounds, and dis- 
figured ; and the clothes were much 
t(mn, as in a struggle. From one 
hand (which remained clasped) some 
fiagments of dress, coarser than 
what b(‘]onged to the body, were 
forced with difficulty; but they did 
not Dad to detection. The stranger 
was buried, and as much inquiry 
made respecting him as is usual for 
persons for whom no one feels an in- 
teiest. His murderer never was dis- 
covered. Denbigh left the place im- 
mediately that the inquisition was 
over. He did not volunteer his evi- 
dence upon the occasion. His natu- 
ral love of justice, and perceptions of 
right were perhaps obscured by his 
alfection for his friend ; besides which. 
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nothing that he could have said upon 
the occasion would have exceeded a 
vague suspicion of the fact. At all 
events, he kept Gordon's secret, until 
he deemed that it was not dangerous 
to disclose it. 

In regard to Gordon himself — ^he 
was never more heard of. A man, 
indeed, bearing somewhat of his ap- 
pearance, was afterwards seen in the 
newly cleared country near the Ohio; 
but, excepting the resemblance that 
he bore to Denbigh's friend, and a 
certain intelligence beyond his situa- 
tion, (which was that of a common 
labourer,) there was nothing to in- 
duce a belief that it was the same 
person. Whoever he might be, how- 
ever, even he too now has disap- 
peared. He was killec^accidcntally, 
while felling one of those enormous 
hemlock trees, with which some parts 
of the great continent abound. A shal- 
low grave was scooped for him ; a 
fellow-labourer’s prayer was his only 
requiem; and, whatever may have 
been his intellect, whatever his pas- 
sions or strength of purpose, the frail 
body which once contained them now 
merely fertilizes the glade of an Ame- 
rican forest, or else has become food 
for the bear or the jackall. 

[J. Bethel.] 


'riic story of Aguirra, referred 
to in the foregoing narrative, occurs 
in one of our caily periodical works, 
and is to the following effect : — 
Aguirra was a Spanish soldier, under 
the command of Esquivel, governor 
of Lima or Eotosi. For some small 
cause, or for no caussc, (to make an 
example, or to wreak his spite,) this 
governor caused Agiyrra to be strip- 
ped and Hogged. He received some 
hundred stripes ; his remonstrances 
(that he was a gentlcnian, and as 
such exempt by law from such dis- 
grace ; and that what he had done 


was unimportant, and justified by 
common usage,) being treated with 
contempt. He endured the punish- 
ment in the presence of a crowd, of 
comrades and strangers, and swore 
(with a Spaniard's spirit) never to 
be satisfied but with his tyrant's 
blood, lie waited patiently, until 
Esquivel was no longer governor; 
refusing consolation; and declining, 
from fancied unworthiness, all ho- 
nourable employment. But, when 
the governor put off his authority, 
then Aguirra commenced his revenge. 
He followed his victim from place to 
place — ^liaunted him like a ghost — 
and filled him (though surrounded 
by friends and servants) with perpe- 
tual dread. No place, no distance 
could stop him. He has been known 
to track his enemy for three, four, 
five hundred leagues at a time ! He 
continued pursuing him for three 
years and four months; and at last, 
after a journey of five hundred 
leagues, came upon him suddenly at 
Cuzco ; found him, for the first time, 
without his guards ; and instantly — 
stabbed him to the heart ! 

Such is the story of Aguirra. It 
is believed to be a fact ; and so is the 
story which I have recounted above. 
The circumstances are not only cu- 
rious as shewing a strange coinci- 
dence, but they shew also ^what a 
poweiful effect a narrative of this 
kind may produce. For, there is 
little doubt, but that the South-Amc- 
rican talc, although it may not abso- 
lutely have generated the spirit of 
vengeance in Gordon's mind, so 
shaped and modified it, as to stimu- 
late his flagging animosity ; carried 
him through all .impediments and 
reverses to the catastrophe ; and en- 
abled him to exhibit a jierseverance, 
that is to be paralleled no where, 
except perhaps in the histories of fa- 
natics or martyrs. 


J. B. 
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STANZAS. 

Thou hast love within thine eyes. 
Though they be as dark as night ; « 
And a pity (shcAvn by sighs,) 
lleavcth in thy bosom white : 

What is all the azure light 

Which the flaxen beauties shew. 

If the arrowy scorn be bright. 

Where the tender love should glow ? 

Do I love thee ? — Lady, no : 

I was born for other skies. 

Where the palmy branches grow. 

And the unclouded mornings rise ; 
Tliere — (when sudden evening dies,) 

1 will tell of thee before 
The beauty of Dione's eyes. 

And she shall love thee evermore ! 


EPIGRAM. 

¥ 

THE DEGGAR, THE COOK, AND THE IDIOT. 

Led by the savoury fumes that steamed around, 

An eating shop a needy .Beggar found ; 

Long did his nose with opening valves inhale 
The rich luxuriance of the spicy gale — 

When Master Cook, indignant to behold 
A dinner made, and yet no viands sold. 

Exclaimed, Good Sir, thy reckoning prithee pay.*' 

To this the sturdy beggar answered, Nay.’* 

Blows follow woids. At length a fool passed by ; 

And both agreed that he the cause should try. 

The new made Judge then made tlic Man of Hags 
Bring forth two halfpence from his leathern bags. 

I Betwixt two empty plates the pence lie laid — 

The shaken pence a jingling murmur made — 

When thus the arbiter pronounced aloud 
This ^voighty sentence to the listening crowd : 

On 'Jtictt alone his meal the Beggar made — 

With sound alone the Cook is amply paid.** J. K. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 

Irus odoriferd narcs contingier aura. 

Sentit, et cxtemplo sistit in sedc Coqui. 

Sub dapibus lautis pulcherrima mensa gemebat — 

Sub dapibus, quales ipse Epicurus amet.'* 

Dudum hajsit, patulis dum naribus hausit odores ; 

llli solum epulas suppeditaiit odor. 

Ut tamen aspexit, subita cominotus ab ira 
Irruit, et nurainos te rogat. Ire, Coquus. 

Irus at indignans nummos se solvere posci, 

Clainat se nullas ore vorassc dapes. 

Verba acuunt iras, et, dum furor undique gliscil, 

Stultus adit, cultu vcrsicolore nitens. 

Illc ait, '' O socii, tantos cohibete tumultus, 

“ Vestrfi pace inodurn litibus ipse dabo. 

Binos, Ire, tud nummos deprome crumena ; 

Et, Coque, tu patinas da mihi, quajso, duas. 

** Nunc yiatinas inter nummos mihi ponere cura ; 

** Nunc quatio patinas, et venit inde sonus. 

Tu solo. Ire, dapes naso, non dente vorasti ; 

“ Niinimi igitur somtum nil nisi redde Coquo.** J. K. 
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ON THE MARCH OF INTELLECT, AND UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


If any one possessing a moderate 
share of intelligence, will give him- 
self the trouble to cast his eye over 
the chronological map of our domes- 
tic history fov a century or more bye- 
gone, he will scarcely fail to be as- 
tonished if he will reckon up the 
succession of schemes which have in 
their turn occupied the minds, and 
called forth the admiration of the 
wise and thinking people of this be- 
nevolent empire. We have, unfor- 
tunately for our national reputation 
for common sense, a considerable 
superabundance of wealth in the 
hands of a prominent class ; a large 
portion of the individuals of which 
are ever rearly to launch it out ip 
furtherance of any scheme, whose 
pretensions shall be sufficiently bold, 
and whose profiered advantages shall 
be judiciously placed in some country 
or time sufficiently distant, so as to 
allow of some exercise of the imagi- 
nation ; and which in these circum- 
stances promises with proper con- 
fidence and effrontery, gains, glories, 
and blessings, such as preceding ages 
in all past time never had the cou- 
rage to dream of. If the schemers 
and pullers of society, the projectors 
and orators, can get up a cry, and 
obtain the attention of those who 
have something to lose ; if they can 
get a subscription set on foot, and a 
little cash in hand to set them afloat 
— if they can succeed in inveigling 
the names of a few public men, by 
way of sanction to any possible ab- 
surdity, (no very difficult matter,) 
now the plot is ripe, and the cry is 
up — the needy hounds of theoretic 
projection and bartifaced empiri- 
cism are let loose to swell the cho- 
rus of delusion, and swear in the 
teeth of the timorous and the igno- 
rant, and the cry is echoed from the 
very centre of wealth and influence, 
to the obscurest corners of imitative 
insignificance and gaping gullibility. 
What wonder is it then that the 
whole tribe of well meaning, silly, 
and sanguine people, whose money 
is readier than their wit, and who 
are always at the mercy of any needy 
fellow who has only to add promises 
to pretensions, and shew clearly and 
confidently to liis ojien mouthed au- 
dience, the undoubted good of some- 


thing never experienced, since the 
world was a world,” and inveigh 
bitterly against something opposite, 
which has been long tried and known : 
and who has the talent to bolster up 
his reasoning, and garnish his Utopia 
w ith plausible sophisms and feasible 
declamation — should catch the pre- 
valent disease and join the cry, and 
while they are under its influence, 
should be ready to visit with their 
severest displeasure and most puis- 
sant persecution, any stubborn un- 
believer who shall dare to laugh at 
their })resent frenzy, or who has the 
courage to tufti matteis inside out, to 
the putting of the g()od people out of 
conceit ^ith the scheme that hap- 
pens to be their present favourite ? 

This however being the case, (not 
pcrhajis cpiite peculiar to the good 
people of this kingdom,) we have 
never been for any length of time for 
more than a century past without 
some public plan or plans for the 
achieving some fancied good, after 
which, so soon as a few of the wealthy 
have been caught, the public mind 
has run for a season with an enthu- 
siastic and almost insane mania. 
Whether it be a South Sea bubble, 
or a South American mining bubble 
— a brilliant scheme for sleeping 
away the absurd and antiquated 
forms of government, established at 
the expense of the blood of our fore- 
fathers, who in those times, when 
people kru*w no better, were called 
patriots and benefactors to their 
country ; and giving every man li- 
berty agreeable to tjic plan of Thomas 
Paine, or of the Prench philosophers 
— or for a radical reform in church 
and state, according with the en- 
lightened views of the weavers of 
Lancashire or the west^ of Scotland, 
— ^Avhethcr it be the establishment of 
societies all over the kingdom for 
promoting the perfectibility of man 
by means of "pure reason,” and the 
banishment of religion and all such 
absurdities, or for obtaining the same 
desirable end, by evangelizing the 
common people to such a pitch of 
theological knowledge and zeal, as 
shall elTectually bereave them of all 
reason whatsoever, and turn them 
into nuiters and jumpers, or some 
new denomination of the endless 
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groups of squabbling sectarians — 
or whether it be a scheme worthy 
of the march of intellect, for em- 
buing the minds of our mechanics 
and all useful industrious men, who 
wear aprons, and rise at five in the 
morning, with "the sublime truths 
of philosophy no matter what it 
is, that has a colouring of specula- 
tive good, and associate benevolence; 
there is sure to be constantly some 
brilliant project in fashion, by which 
Mr. Bull gets rid of his spare money, 
and doGis good — which gives the 
Scotchman and philosoj)hcr a subject 
for reasoning and controversy; and 
the Irishman an opportunity for 
speech-making and luj^uriatiiig over 
his own misery : and all this at the 
expense (besides the waste of money), 
of a vast amount of individual decep- 
tion, injustice, misdirection of talent 
and effort — disappointment, regret, 
and often ruin to their victims, as 
each of the schemes are discovered 
to have been delusively exaggerated 
or essentially irrational. Undoubt- 
edly these several schemes would not 
be so successful, were there not more 
or less real or apparent good in most 
of them ; but the public mind is 
such, and the gullibility of Mr. Bull 
so obvious, that from the trusted 
representatipns of their interested 
promoters, each of them as they 
happen to prevail, are thought for the 
time every thing that is good, great, 
and desirable ; instead o T being coolly 
viewed as at the best but good to a 
certain limited extent, and probably 
only in peculiar and defined circum- 
stances, if the plan should not hap- 
pen to be absolutely visionary and 
delusive. 

Well, what public scheme have 
we now, to keep us employed in doing 
good for ourselves, or at least for 
some " aiiiipodean powder,'* whom 
we know little of, for there is no 
war, and Napoleon is dead, and so 
is Queen Caroline, and Leopold the 
first won't be a crowned king, even 
over the dear good Greeks ; and then 
the joint Stock-Company mania has 
passed away, as many know to their 
cost, and even radical rcfoim has 
changed hands ? What are we to do 
then in these piping times of peace ? 
We are to follow up the mania for 
educating the people. General and 
scientific education is now the thing ; 
only give the common people know- 


ledge — ^this is the prevailing palla- 
dium. In fact, say its advocates, we 
cannot help their becoming learned 
if we would. Mechanics' Institu- 
tions have sprung up every where of 
themselves. There is no damping 
the ardour of the people for know- 
ledge and philosophy. The school- 
master is abroad, and no body sent 
him. It was the special hand of 
Heaven, no doubt; no, this is not 
the way these gentlemen consider 
human affairs — it is the progress of 
reason, legitimate reason, and truth. 
In short, mechanics and artisans will 
he philosophers, and there is no pre- 
venting it ; so in order to meet the 
demand and accommodate them, a 
large building ha^ been got up in 
London, where classical knowledge 
and philosophy is to be sold dear, 
for the benefit of the mechanical 
and trading classes, who can pay as 
prescribed by the " orders in coun- 
cil," and every possible good is to 
flow from the universal diffusion of 
philosophy and scientific education. 

But, from what was known of the 
quarter whence this new cry of edu- 
cation originated, a natural jealousy 
was excited among men of observa- 
tion and experience who had some 
concern about the moral and reli- 
gious, and less faith in the blessings 
of a philosophical education, upon 
the youth of our middle and inferior 
classes ; and who, meeting together 
with the authorities of the nation at 
their head, appealed to that portion 
who had not set up the cry, yet who 
soon subscribed money for another, 
and in some respects, opposition col- 
lege; so now we are to have two exten- 
siveUniversities where there was none 
before ; ami we arc to have all the 
private influence and public outcry 
about the blessings of education ne- 
cessary to the filling of these enor- 
mous establishments, as well as, 
perhaps, the multitude of inferior se- 
minaries to which these, and the pre- 
vailing cry, the schoolmaster being 
abroad, is likely to give birth. 

Now, while we arc as ready as 
those who raised the cry, to acknow- 
ledge fully the pleasures and advan- 
tages of liberal knowledge, and to 
wish for as wide a diffusion of it as 
is at all consistent with the wants 
and happiness of civil society; and 
admit that to knowledge, in its widest 
and most exalted sense, (including as 
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well the sober and practical conclu- 
sions of experience, as the miracles 
of science and the reaching inspira- 
tions of great minds,) we are mainly 
indebted for the blessings we enjoy. 
Wc yet hcive many considerations to 
present regarding the application of 
much of this knowledge to certain 
orders of society, and in common 
wc believe with every intelligent un- 
prejudiced person, entertain serious 
doubts, yea, more than doubts, of the 
good eflects of the unlimited diffu- 
sion of such pamphlets as the vaunted 

Discourse’* attributed to Mr. Broug- 
ham, on '' the advantages and plea- 
sures of science,’* and of the corre- 
sponding measure of setting up two 
great Universities in the metropolis of 
a commercial nation; one of which, 
(if the sentiments of the jiamphlet in 
<}uestion are to be taken as those of 
the originators of the general educa- 
tion scheme,) takes the trading and 
mechanical ordcis under its especial 
patronage, and duly bewailing their 
lack of science and philosophy, holds 
out to them in language about as 
fulsome, and scarcely as satisfuctor)', 
as the eloquence of a recruiting ser- 
geant, the brightest prospects and 
most pleasing hopes from the acqui- 
sition of '' useful knowledge,*' at least 
in Mechanics* Institutions ; but, above 
all, if they can muster funds to pro- 
cure a "good education’* at the Lon- 
don University. 

Well, then, what is the class of 
persons who are likely to be misled 
by the new cry about universal edu- 
cation ? Not the gentry and persons 
of the liberal professions ; not the 
wealthy merchants and others who 
leave property or social advantages 
to their sons ; for yicsc would have 
given the inheritors of their property 
or professions an university educa- 
tion of course, and properly so, al- 
though no such cry had been raised. 
It is that numerous class of })crson3 
constantly rising out of the lower 
orders by moans of their mechanical 
or trading industry and practical 
skill ; it is small traders of plain un- 
derstanding — substantial men, who 
being as yet but little acquainted 
with luxury, have a little money to 
spare ; and having littk general know- 
ledge to direct them, are most likely 
to be set upon and flattered into co- 
operation by the various schemers 
and promisors who are ever on the 


alert — ^knowing, needy; mercenary 
men — men of education, it is proba- 
ble, but possessing no other recom- 
mendation ; or else, " amiable enthp- 
siasts,** and dreaming philosophers, 
who, buried in their closets, and ig- 
norant of general life, are ever buoy- 
ing themselves up with some wonder- 
ful plan to mislead the sanghinc and 
unwise, and to increase the evils and 
multiply the disappointments, to some 
extent inevitable in civilized life. — 
Now this is the very sort of persons 
especially addressed in the celebrated 
discourse on the advantages and plea- 
sures of science, and by the various 
puffs of education institutions from 
the same qugirtcr ; and the promised 
blessings of scientific and literary edu- 
cation are held out and urged upon 
them and their children, as well as 
uj)on all those discontented and long- 
ing persons who are ever to be found 
associated with poverty and the labo- 
rious employments. 

Let us not be understood, we re- 
peat, as if wc meant to de])reciate 
education as such, where a liberal 
education is a ra'ional good, or to 
wish to check the dilfusion of what 
we think iiseful knowledge — far from 
it ; but wo maintain distinctly, that 
much of the knowledge recommended 
in Mr. Brougham*s " preliminary 
treatise,*' and professed to J)C taught 
by march-of-iiitellcct societies and 
the London University, is not useful 
or good for the classes for which it is 
chiefly designed ; and that to repre- 
sent it to that numerous and industri- 
ous and well meaning class, w'ho are 
themselves unable to judge either of 
its merits or of its probable effects 
upon the rising generation, as emi- 
nently useful and iinpoitant to them 
and their sons, and to talk of its 
necessity and wJuit it promises, in the 
terms usually employed by the jiuffs 
of the advocates of indiscriminate 
education, is to be guilty of down- 
right quackery, and gross delusion, 
which IS 6nly calculated to mislead 
those to whom it is chiefly addressed ; 
and when it has turned the attention 
and efforts of its victims away from 
their honest callings to the study of 
philosophy, and philology, and pneu- 
matology, and geology, and minera- 
logy, and meteorology, and pathology, 
and osteology, and perhaps cranio- 
logy, and all the ologics and onomies, 
and ographies, and aulics, and drau- 
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lies throughout the immense field of 
science — the result will be a vast 
amount of labour and time thrown 
away, or worse, for any purpose of 
individual tangible good, or substan- 
tial advantage, while sour disappoint- 
ment shall, in a vast majority of in- 
stances, have to brood in unavailing 
regret over the folly of those, who 
have so zealously employed them- 
selves in cheating individuals of their 
proper happiness, by an education 
unsuitable to their situation and pur- 
suits in life. 

It is very remarkable, that in all 
the schemes for turning the world 
upside down — for agrarian liberty 
and perfectibility, and eU that — the 
charlatans in their generation always 
begin with the industrious mechani- 
cal, or the necessarily ignorant orders 
of society; always begin by making 
those discontented with their con- 
dition, by false and unwise repre- 
sentations, and, by stirring up their 
natural envy, and making them dis- 
respect the orders jilaced above them 
in the natural scale of civil society — 
(who arc represented as their oppres- 
sors and tyrants). When the\ have 
^ effected this, the demagogues endea- 
vour to inflame the ambition of those 
whom they have made discontented, 
to strive to, do .something or to acquiie 
something, agreeable to the present 
scheme of the innovator ; by means 
of which he is to step out of his low 
and miserable conditijn, and into 
that of his oppressor a^id his tyrant, 
who is of course every thing that is 
bloated, ignorant, and corrupt. For 
instance if the demagogue has a re- 
ligious scheme on his hands, he foith- 
with calls a nicelliig or gets to 
speechify or pi each to the lower 
orders ; and informs them that the 
national church is nothing but a cage 
of unclean l iids, and full of all man- 
ner of abomination, and shews them 
moreover, as clear as the day, that her 
ministers preach rrak and damnable 
error, and so forth. The man then, 
may not only get appointed to feed 
the flock himself — instead of the 
heterodox pastors of the church of 
England — from that day forward, 
(taking care that the flock shall feed 
him in return, better than ever he 
was fed in his life) but he shall stir 
up every other ambitious shoemaker 
or barber to sec further errors and 
misdoings in their superiors, and 
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to set about preying also upon the 
gullible and the ignorant. 

The plan of our demagogues of the 
day is to do the same thing by means 
of education and science, leaving 
religion in the meantime to shift for 
herself, or to creej) in by the back 
door, if she can gain admittance. 
They have found out that the upper 
and influential orders of society are 
grossly ignorant and stupid persons ; 
that from this cause the nation is in 
a very bad way, that there is no 
justice or fairness to be expected for 
any poor man ; and that the only 
plan to remedy all this is to cheapen 
and facjlf-'rite education and useful 
knowledge;'' to bring it, if possible, 
within reach of the eiass, who arc of 
themselves gaping for it; so that 
when the working orders and petty 
traders shall have been made philoso- 
])hers and learned men; when the 
application of the benefits of cdiica- 
lioa shall have been reversed, or at 
least when learning shall have be- 
come universal, then the lower orders 
shall so tread on the heels of' the 
liiglier, by means of universally dif- 
fused knowledge, that the aristocrats 
shall he forced to become profound 
philosophers in their own defence. 
No man of fortune shall hereafler 
dare to be ignorant of the truths of 
political ccoiKuiiy, besides all the 
aulics and draulics, and uiiomies 
whatsoever, as well as the beautiful 
sciences of spinning jennies and 
force pumps — much less shall they 
be tolerated for countenancing the 
gross and unphilosophical amuse- 
ments at home of horse racing or 
hunting, or any gentlemanlike jo( key- 
ship, or even any little intriguing 
abroad at Rome, or Vienna, or Paris, 
hut they must all learn to be pro- 
foundly scientific and awfully wise, 
merely to obtain the countenance and 
good opinion, or even to rise to the 
level, of the jihilosophic mechanics of 
the nation. 

Now wc don't mean to contend for 
a moment that this is not a most 
excellent and praiseworthy scheme ; 
or to insinuate that there is any thing 
else than the profoundest knowledge 
of human nature and society evinced 
in its concoction. We shall merely 
present to the understandings of those 
worthy tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics of all sorts in London and 
elsewhere, who, moved by the modern 
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cry of general education, have a mind 
to make their sons philosophers and 
learned men, or at least to educate 
them for making their fortunes in 
one of the learned professions — a few 
plain considerations, plentifully back- 
ed, if we had room, by examples of 
the abuses of University education 
among ourselves in the north, which 
may at least serve to qualify the ex- 
travagant expectations which are apt 
to be formed from a diflusion of 
science and philosophy in very many 
circumstances of life. 

Agreeable to the natural wishes 
of the laborious orders of society to 
better their condition in life and to 
risp, at least in the persons of their 
children if not in their own, it is a 
very common notion in the mind of 
the tradesman and mechanic, that, 
however successful he may have been 
with a knowledge of his business 
merely, and that species of knowledge 
of mankind which is accessory to his 
I)rosi)erity in U, he would have been 
still more so had he had etfncaiioji ; 
and without knowing at all what 
education means, in th? modern and 
scholastic sense of the word, or what 
it either consists of, or implies, lie 
admires it a distance as some mar- 
vellous and unknowm good; and hear- 
ing it cried up by his betters as in- 
cluding every thing that is valuable 
and to be adniiied and sought after, 
the honest liuckster or grocer begins 
to despise him^^elf, howc\er comfort- 
able and respected in his station, be- 
cause he lacks this unknown good — 
he becomes uneasy and discontented, 
and foithwith resolves (by the special 
concurrence ofhis wife) — mechanics' 
institutions every where stretching 
out their inviting arms, and a great 
university being juftt at hand, his 
sons in the meantime having received 
a smattering of scientitic ambition in 
the mechanics" lecture room — to make 
them gentlemen and great scholars, 
by giving them ** an excellent educa- 
tion."' 

This crotchet would never, proba- 
bly, have entered the old man's head, 
had the ancient ignorant state of 
things remained, when mechanics, 
unless very bright indeed, were not 
constantly told that knowledge was 
power ; and had few opportunities 
of wondering at chemical and gal- 
vanic experiments ; and when none 
but gentlemen and persons of pro- 


perty thought of sending their sons 
to the great establishments of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Eton, or haply when 
a genius arose he got noticed and 
partook also of the benefits of an Uni- 
versity education. But now, when 
such pamphlets as the preliminary 
treatise, &c. &c. tells the honest man 
that useful knowledge consists of a 
:>tring of osophies, and ographjes, 
and onomies; the bare names of which 
would appal any father and son of 
average stupidity, and when the city 
of London is now not only to be the 
great focus of British commercial en- 
terprizc, but is to become another 
lleidelburg or Gottingen; and the 
hanks of the Thames (namely, about 
Gower-streef, or the Strand) is about 
to become like the banks of the Cam, 
the classical resoit of tradesmen scho- 
lars, enjoying the calm delights of 
divine jdiilosophy and pure reason ; 
and when, in consequence, every am- 
bitious hair-dicsser, butcher, or en- 
lightened green-grocer, in our honest 
huckstc! man's neighbourhood, begins 
(as is the case at this moment to a 
foolish extent in some paits of Scot- 
land) to stint himself in the comforts 
of his Sunday's dinner, and to starve 
the lest of his family, to make one or 
more of his sons })hilosophers and 
gentlemen, by sending them a few 
yeais to Mechanics' Ins1;itiftions and 
the London University — wlTy should * 
not /lo do the same } for, says he to 
his fa\ouTite son or sons, 1 have my- 
self been a hard working man, yet 
have 1 very little money to leave 
among so many of you ; but I will 
give you a learned education, and 
that wdll be better to you than a for- 
tune. 

Accordingly, tl^e schoolmaster who 
is abroad and waiting for his prey, gets 
a catch of tw’o or three of the honest 
man's sons, and after making them 
miserable for some years by thresh • 
ing Latin and all manner of hummiity, 
as the Scotch call it, into their huck- 
ster skulls,*, and embuing their minds 
deeply with the classical beauties of 
the ancient mytiiology and heathen 
religion, and making them intimate 
with the delicate loves of the gods 
and goddesses, and all the edifying 
learning of the Pantheon, they are 
then drafteil to the University at tlie 
farther end of the towm ; and if not 
kept hammering at Greek verbs for 
two or three years, they at least learn. 
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if tractable, all manner of philosophy 
within and without the college ; and 
now the favourite son comes home, a 
very different sort of youth at eighteen 
or nineteen, from what his father was 
before him. ♦ 

Now, during the time the youths 
are at the Unive^sit5^ if the father is 
a considerate man, he is mightily 
puzzled what his sons arc to do with 
all this learning when they have got 
it ; and if he Jind his wife are very 
ignorant of the world out of their 
own sphere, as the good folks arc 
likely to be, they are quite at a non- 
plus to decide to which of the three 
learned professions their several sous 
ought to be 1 eared, so as they may 
become the greatest chai'acters. Were 
his sons to l)e brought up as he was 
himself, and were it not for the march 
of intellect and philosophy, he would 
have little dilliculty ; for his eldest 
son should have been trained to suc- 
ceed him in his own business, and a 
very good business he has made it, 
his second son should have been put 
apprentice to his friend, Mr. Last, 
the bootmaker, and Mr. Last is a 
respected comfortable man ; and as 
for his third son, Mr. Knott, the 
joiner, had long bespoke him for an 
apprentice, had he not been designed 
for a great man — and Mr. Knott’s is 
a good bifsintss, as times go — but as 
he had been at the exj)cnse of an Uni- 
versity education, whereby his sons 
would be placed far ^^hove these low 
trades, and are des lined for great 
things, the only question is, accord- 
ing to the number of sons the old 
man has devoted to these great pros- 
pects, in which of the learned pro- 
fessions they iirc to commence their 
career. 

In this dilemma the honest trades- 
man naturally has recourse to his 
wife, whf) vsoon, like the dames in 
the same circumstances in Scotland 
and Ireland, decides that the favou- 
rite boy shall be a clergyman ; for 
she sees in him Ine promise of gre^t 
abilities which are sure to bring him 
forwaid — she insists that they have 
as good a right to have a son edu- 
eating for a clergyman of some sort, 
as her neighbour, Mr. Felt, the hat- 
ter, has; and reminds her husband 
that the rector has an income of 
above a thousand a- year, and that 
many a bishop has less talent than 
her son evidently has. If the next 


son is designed for a surgeon or 
physician, there are not wanting ex- 
amples to flatter ignorant ambition, 
from the lowest London quack up to 
Sir Henry Halford or John Aberne- 
thy ; and if the law is to be the ca- 
reer in which the young victim of 
indiscriminate education is destined 
to figure, what may not be done by 
a good education, and the lord chan- 
cellor's chair, even in far perspective, 
is a thing greatly to be desired and 
worthy to be sought. 

Hut it is not until the sons have 
returned home with all their educa- 
tion on their heads ; after, by the in- 
dulgence of these imaginings, the 
conferring of it has been the means 
of draining the honest man’s pockets, 
and })r()bably ot c’-amping the re- 
sources and hindering the ])iosperity 
of his trade — that the old folks will 
find out their delnsion. As to the 
profession of clergyman, the old man, 
as well as the sanguine youth, will 
find, to their simple a-stonishment, 
that the churches are not waiting 
without minibters until he has finish- 
ed his education, and that all the 
youth's Clrcek verbs, and his deep 
knowledge of things that his parents 
never heard of, will avail him no- 
thing ; for, however anxious Mr. 
Last, the shoemaker, or Mr. Knott, 
the joiner, might once have been to 
obtain his services in their respective 
trades, the church is not at all wait- 
ing in anxiety to obtain his ministra- 
tion; and that, in short, although 
his father's interest as a tradesman 
is considerable with persons like him- 
self and is a thing of which he is 
justly proud, the old man finds that 
he has not the slightest inteiest, or 
even knowledge, how to get his son 
put forward in that line of life for 
which he has unfortunately educated 
him. 

If the man has educated his son 
for the medical profession, or for the 
law, he will find his hopes frustrated 
from the same cause ; for, although 
the youth may set himself down and 
linger on as a poor surgeon, or a still 
poorer barrister, there is that in the 
constitution of civil society, and par- 
ticularly in English society, which 
snakes it indispensable to the success 
of those who are intended for the 
genteel professions, their obtaining 
or possessing, besides the necessary 
education, certain other advantages 
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of introduction and influence in the 
sphere of life where their services, 
as educated men, are chiefly required. 
Of this important fact our worthy 
tradesman is likely to be totally igno- 
rant, from the ignorance of the upper 
world usual in his class ; or, what 
glimpses of the suspicion of it may 
have come across him, are likely to 
be borne down by the clamorous pro- 
mises and pretensions puffed off' by 
the advocates of modern indiscrimi- 
nate education. 

If the son of our excellent huck- 
ster, green-groccr, pork- butcher, or 
pye-baker, should happen to be train- 
ed up by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, he is educated 
at the London University for nothing 
(if all, but merely for a great man, a 
philosopher, and what not, a man of 
great learning and ready to make a 
great figure — another Richard Ark- 
wright, or James Watt, or Benjamin 
Franklin ; or perhaps he is to be no- 
thing but a fine poet, like Akenside, 
or Kirke White, (who' were butchers' 
boys, and cairied the basket) ; or like 
Shakespeare himself, who, following 
at first his father's trade, used to kill 
a calf in high style," according to 
Aubrey, and make an oration over 
the carcass when he had done. Good 
speed — he has got education ! What 
the deuce more would he have ? Let 
those who have got (‘dneation now 
turn Arkwrights and Kirke Whites as 
fast as they can. What the mischief 
more would they have their fathers 
to do for them, but to give them the 
best of educations? and why don't they 
go and make their fortunes at once ? 
What is their very expensive edu- 
cation good for, if they don't set 
about becoming great men ? — if they 
can't go and invent sbmc steam-en- 
gine, or some gas, or even some ma- 
chine for fattening bullocks, or for 
multiplying lambs, and rams, or 
their dams, if it were only by some 
algebraical 5 discovery — or the dif- 
ferential calculus?" If they don't 
do something of this kind, as Burns 
asks — what serves their grammars ? 

** Better hae gien them spades or shools, 
Or knapping hamiucrs." 

But the truth — ^the melancholy 
delusion soon comes with sad con- 
viction upon the astonished father, 
and the disappointed and disheart- 
ened son. 'Die young Parson finds 


that a pair of lawn sleeves, although 
within the reach of the possibility 
implied in the chances of one to fifty 
thousand, are not at all generally de- 
signed by nature for the sons of 
small tradesmen, and that even a 
curacy of fifty pounds per annum, 
may be waited for by this learned 
individual for an average period of 
^cn years, or, perhaps, forty — if 
tradesmen should henceforth run 
much upon this splendid race of 
ambition ; — and as for the surgeon. 
We do not deny but he may jiick up 
tw’^enty or thirty pounds a year by 
wheedling the wives of his father's 
acquaintances, and working his hand 
into obstetric jobs ; or even if a war 
break out, might fall gloriously 
in some foreign land as a fourteenth 
surgeon's-mate ; — but, as for the 
lawyer! if he is really a barrister, 
and an esquire of the '^JVmplc, and is 
not a common attorney and a fox 
by profession — good Godl wdiat a 
fate awaits him ! wig, and gown and 
all! if interest has not opened a door 
for the display of his abilities, and if 
talents, real and surpassing, happen 
not to be inherited from his vulgar 
fiither to second tlic united advan- 
tages of education and influential 
interest. It were better for that man 
that he had never heard of Gower 
Street, or of the glories bf Universal 
education. The very smeif of his 
father's bacon or cheese-shop, vulgar 
as it is, will be a refreshment to him 
to think of, while starving about 
the purlieus of the Temple; or hun- 
gering and thirsting, waiting for a re- 
porting job in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. 

As to the mere ^cholar, who has 
received a first-rate education, and 
cither knows Greek or Philosophy, 
or both, and wdiose mind is enlarged 
and his faculties cultivated by useful 
knowledge, we know no reason 
whatever why he shouldn't become a 
great man and turn his knowledge 
to account, as was intended. We 
know no reason upon earth wrhy he 
should not invent an engine for 
brushing shoes or polishing grates 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, or 
why he might not contrive an admi- 
rable machine for opening oysters — 
to the great saving of manipulation, 
(or rather womanipulation) and the 
sending of all the oyster-women to 
the parish, (and a blessed bargain 
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they would be to the churchwar- 
dens !) Unquestionably our philoso- 
pher, if he set seriously abgut it, 
and if he spend any suni> aupposable 
from two hundred pounds to two 
thousand, upon his various failures, 
might at length, in the course of a 
few years, succeed in making some- 
thing which might be successful, 
and he might even obtain a premium 
of Jive guineas from the Society of 
Arts for it! We know a carrier's 
son in the West of Scotland, who 
received a liberal educati()n in the 
College of Glasgov’, who, having an 
extraordinary genius for somvthing, 
(what it was has not been discover- 
ed as yet) after hanging about his 
father's house for several years, on 
his return from college, employed m 
strenuous idleness, reading philoso- 
phy, and keeping the place in a Utter 
with all manner of marred machi- 
nery, the laughing stock of all the 
brass- founders, and blacksmiths, and 
wood-turners in the neighbourhood, 
besides vexing the hearts of his pa- 
rents Avith a little occasional black- 
guarding o’ nights, which he had 
learned at college, actually made 
a piano-forte with his own hands, 
which may be seen to this day ! To 
be sure, the piano, when it was made, 
had a sound that would make Mi. 
Cramer ‘run fiom the WTst of Scot- 
land in a friglit, should he ever 
go down to that most savage region, 
and cost in time nnd money more 
than two of Mr. Clei^ivinti’s best would 
have done — but the achievement only 
shows w'hat a cartel’s son may do by 
the force of his genius if his father can 
only give him an University educa- 
tion. 

As for (Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy! good faith! what a field 
is open to any butcher, or baker, or 
linen-draper’s ingenious son, who 
has leecived a liberal jihilosophical 
education! What w^onders may he 
not do in the course of ten years 
after leaving -ollegc, with all the 
gases, and acids, and alkalis, and 
minerals, and fossils, at his com- 
mand. If his father can only allow 
him the use of a spare room for his 
pots and pans, and crucibles and re- 
torts, and give him twenty or thirty 
pounds every few weeks to lay out 
in the purchase of chemical appara- 
tus, and materials to make his expe- 
riments, it is impossible to say how 


much philosophy may be bcnefiti^d 
by his discoveries. He may extract 
some wonderfully precious elixir 
out of certain unsavory materials, of 
the name of which it would be judi- 
cious to keep the swallowers of the 
preparation in ignorance; — he may 
discover a mode of sweetening his 
mother’s tea by means of some com- 
bination of acids and alkalis, or of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, or some 
other yen, to the great rejoicing of the 
black emancipator, and the ruin of 
the West ^ India Colonics. lie may, 
like Swift’s philosophic academicians 
of the Island of Laputa, discover a 
method of w^ashing tho heads of 
.assco, ( bless the mark ! ) and sa- 
ving the soap. He may extract sun- 
beams out of cucumber, and bot- 
tle them up ; and who knows wdiat 
he may not discover, if his father 
can afford to keep him at jihi- 
losophy, which is the only thing 
he will be good for, and give him 
a few hundreds a- year for any length 
of time, for his expenses, should he not 
in the meanwhile set the house on fire 
in the course of his operations wdtli 
the inllammable gases, or jKiison one 
or two of the younger children — who, 
with a philosojdiical curiosity, might 
g('t into his laboratory, and swallow 
the contents of one of Ids numerous 
bottles. 

But if his fatlier should get tired 
of this sort of thing, and become 
stubborn, and insibt upon having Ids 
own way, and in spite of Ids mo- 
ther’s entreaties ami the lad’s philo- 
sophy, degrade the grown-up youth 
and Ills enlarged mind, by sending 
him, after all, apprentice to a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, a bakiir, or a tailor, 
(and they are all good and respect- 
able trades) it is impossible to say 
what his philosophical education 
may not enable him to achieve ; for, 
as he, from his fine education, will 
disdain, and has not patience to earn 
his livdng, or make money, in the 
usual laborious, plodding way, he, as 
a baker, will be likely to raise him- 
self to fame or the gallows, by poi- 
soning us in our bread, according to 
the newx'st and most undetectable 
discoveries in chemistry. And as 
for him in his career as a joiner or 
cabinet-maker, if he be a dull mat- 
ter-of-fact man, a mere mechanic 
and calculator, so that the metaphy- 
sical and philosophical part of his edu- 
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caLtioH happens to be well kept dowQ 
by the mathematical, this latter sci- 
ence may be of occasional use to him ; 
but if he is at all bright — if he ima- 
gines himself a genius — lie will either 
kick the plane and the plummet to the 
(logs, or he will ruin himself by some 
scheming' discovery ; — disdaining to 
erect a building, brick upon brick, 
and stone upon stone, according to 
the old-fashioned laws of gravity 
which Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
one windy day by the falling of the 
apples, he will, no doubt, find out a 
mode of building, beginning at the 
roof, and working downwards, like 
our philosophic friend of Lagoda, who 
didn't, however, live upon this 
dim spot that men call earth," but 
upon some island that flies some- 
where about in r^mpty space. 

But as for the man of science and 
university education, turning tailor — 
although a tailor is a profitalile trade, 
and greatly admired and envied of 
all staiving scholar.'^ — perhajis the 
thing is hardly possible, until it is too 
late ; but admitting its physical pos- 
sibility merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, we are really at fault, for we 
cannot tell his honest father exactly 
what his university education is good 
for to him, in the exercise of that 
worshipful profession. At least our 
tailor's education we wsuld not con- 
sider finished, although he had run 
the gauntlet of all the professors at 
(lower-street, unless he had, in addi- 
tion, a few years’ practice in the mo- 
del-rooms of the Royal Academy, as 
a draughtsman, studying the human 
figure, with which it is indispensable 
that he should be intimately acquaint- 
ed. Upon the same principle, namely, 
merely the necessity for a proper edu- 
cation, we would recofiimend all per- 
sons who mean to make their sons 
jmintors, to put the aspiring yriuth 
apprentice to a tailor, in order that 
he may have a proper understanding 
of drapery, for we could easily shew 
(if the thing reijuired a moment's ar- 
gument,) how necessary a just know- 
ledge of tailoring ujion scientific prin- 
ciples, is to the making of a great 
artist. At least we could give much 
more creditable reasons fo^ a painter 
learning the tailor's trade, than for the 
tailor learning Greek, or Aristotle's 
philosophy ; and, whatever others 
may do, we wmuld sooner trust our 
heads with a barber who had studied 
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craniology, qt even pneumatology, 
than our persons to the decoration of 
a tailor who was deep in trigonome- 
try and the conic sections. We can- 
not help again thinking of Captain 
Gulliver at Laputa ; and how he, on 
his arrival, naturally* sent for a tailor 
to get measured for a suit of clothes. 
But the tailor, as the story has it, being 
a man Of science, instead of a tape with 
inchvs, &c. marked thereon, or a strip 
of parchment or brown paper where** 
on to nick out our traveller's shape, 
brings forth a quadrant, and, placing 
the captain between himself and the 
sun, (or the moon,) takes his altitude 
itpon scientific principles; then, hav- 
ing with a pair of compasses divid- 
ed him into quarters, and measured 
1ms angles according to mathemati- 
cal rules, and calculated the whole 
by means of algebra, he goes home 
to make the clothes. Ilowever, it 
turns out, as the reader knows, that 
our scientific tailor spoils the cap- 
tain's clothes, by various mistakes in 
his calculations, (in much the'^^amc 
way as the great Huskissou spoils the 
trade’ of Britain, by his calculations,) 
and the poor man is obliged to lie in 
bed for two or three days, while the 
philosophic tailor alters and re-alters 
the clothes, which are at length sent 
home abominably ill -made, and out 
of all sliape. * * 

And is all this matter of Tact ? — 
Have we experience for it? or is it 
mcielya liounsh of rhetoric dashed off 
for the invidious purpose of discou- 
raging the new thirst for knowledge, 
and checking the modern march of 
intellect; at which every friend of 
his species ought to rejoice ? No, it 
is no empty flourislj of the pen ; it is 
matter of certain fact and experience 
too, for which we could flourish off 
cases, and examples, and details, 
with names and leferences tacked to 
them, if necessary, from the experi- 
ence of many worthy persons in that 
leanuKl country, Scotland, to an ex- 
tent that would of itself fill a volume, 
such as would make our honest and 
consistent English citizen stare w^hen 
the sanguine fit is off him. It is no 
mere imagination of ours, that a cry of 
education, such as is now abroad in 
England, and the setting up of Uni- 
versities, has long ago had the effect, 
in Scotland, of filling thousands of 
the common people, already com- 
fortable and useful as they could well 
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be, with a spurious and irrational 
ambition, to the overrunning of so- 
ciety with a brood of poor scholars, 
to the breaking the hearts of many 
of the old, and entailing unnatural 
misery on many of the young, from 
depressing yet* unavoidable disap- 
pointment. Honest Mr. Bull has it 
constantly dinned in his ears, what 
a superior sort of people are the 
Scotch ; how learned and intelligent 
they are, how many great men they 
produce, &c. ; and that all this is the 
effect of their cheap and excellent 
education. But while Mr. Bull hears 
much of a few Scotch elergy’men and 
others making a figure, and rising out 
of the lower orders, perhaps he ne- 
ver hears of the vast numbers of bro- 
ken-spirited scholars there are, wan- 
dering every where seeking employ- 
ment, and wearying their lives out as 
poor teachers, ushers, tutors, &c., 
which makes the })itiable men called 
in the north, sficked ministers, so 
numerous as to form a class of them- 
selves ; while education, in some dis- 
tricts, is cheapened to the merest 
penury, and learned men arc as nu- 
merous and as poorly paid as Irish 
labourers. It is no imaginary pic- 
ture we draw, for it is well known 
that in many parts of Scotland, every 
poor man influenced by the same po- 
imhar cfy and ignorant ambition, and 
every man also who is able to make 
a little shew in mercantile life, who 


has a favourite or among his 
sons, in spite of the examples of its 
folly which on every hand stare him 
in the face, pinches his family, and in- 
conveniences himself in his trade, and 
docs himself and the rest of his chil- 
dren injustice, to give the favourite an 
university education, which is of no 
manner of use to the young man, if he 
is immediately after brought into the 
counting-house ; and if in a lower 
grade of life, is in general highly inju- 
rious ; and many a pathetic story could 
we relate of the heartless lives, and 
wretched ends of poor lads thus taken 
out of their natural spheres, and away 
from their legitimate employments, 
and driveui about the world soured 
and disappointed scholars, until some, 
that we could name, having during 
the late war, enlisted at length in des- 
pair as common soldiers, fell, glori- 
ously no doubt, a-campaigning on 
the continent ; while their broken- 
hearted parents at home never could 
understand how it was that so much 
education, and so many talents as 
they had once seen in their poor boy, 
should have ended so singularly un- 
fortunate. 4 

But wc find this subject would 
carry us farther than our limits would 
allow of, and must reserve what we 
have further to say in the way of 
meeting objections, &c., to a future 
opportunity. 


CHURCH-BELLS, HEARD AT EVENING. 

O MELANCHOLY bclls, who toll thc Way 
To dusty death ! 

O damp, green, grassy churchyard — mounds of clay. 

Arched iciwards by grey bones, which once, (men say,) 
Were moved by breath ! ^ 

O never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is past and flown ; 

Bur, rather do 1 wander far away. 

Where'er kind voices sound, or children play ; 

Or love is known ; 

By some friend's quiet hearth, where gentle words 
Unsought are won ; 

'Mongst cheerful music sweet of morning birds. 

Or list to lowings deep of distant herds. 

At set of sun ! 

Where nature breathes or blossoms — sweet thoughts rise- 
Or rivers run — 

Where'er Life's sunny summer spirit flies — 

There let me be, until wiy spirit dies. 

And all is done ! 
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THB UNEARTHLY WITNESS. 
BY THB ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Sir, 

With regard to the story which has 
reached you of the late consternation 
caused at Castle Gower, by the return 
of William Tibbers from the grave, 
and the events following on that 
phenomenon, I am without doubt 
enabled to write you at great length. 
And if a man is allowed to take the 
evidence of his own senses, 1 am 
entitled to vouch for the truth of a 
part of my narrative. 

You knew Mr. William Tibbers, at 
least I remember of your having met 
with him. He was a man of that 
specious cast, of that calm reasoning 
demeanour, that he had great influ- 
ence with all the gentlemen of the 
county, and could have carried any 
public measure almost that he pleased 
among them, so purely disinterested 
did all his motives and arguments 
appear. He was employed by them 
Jill, as a factor, a valuator, a land- 
letter, and an umpire in all debates, 
And^then such general satisfaction 
he gave in all cases, 0 , there was no 
man like old Willie Tibbers ! He was 
quite a public benefit to the country, 
and a credit to the class to which he 
belonged. 

So far, so well. Tliis was the opi- 
nion of the gentlemen concerning him, 
at least of all, save one or two, and 
their shakes of the head, and hems 
and haws, were quite drowned in the 
general buzz of a})probation. But the 
sentiments of the common people re- 
lating to him differed widely from 
those of their superiors. They de- 
tested him ; accountin^him a hollow- 
hearted deceitful person ; an extor- 
tioner, and one who stuck at no means, 
provided he could attain his own sel- 
fish purposes. Tliey even accused 
him of some of the worst and most 
flagrant of crimes heard of among 
men ; and I have heard them say 
they could prove them. This may, 
however, have originated in the vio- 
lence of their prejudices ; but there is 
one thing I know, and there is no 
worse mark gf a man—he was abhor- 
red by his servants, and I do not think 
one of them would ever have staid a 
second season with him for double 
wages. Such was the man, of whose 
fate you are pleased to enquire, and 


of whose singular destinies I am now 
to give you an account. 

When the good Sir John died, Mr. 
Tibbers was chosen by the relatives 
as acting trustee or factor, on the 
estate of which he got his will, for 
the young baronet was abroad in 
the army ; and the rest of the trus- 
tees, knowing the late Sir John's em- 
barrassments, cared not to trouble 
their heads much about it. And, in 
short, after an altercation of six or 
seven years, between the young laird 
and the old factor, the estate was de- 
clai’cd bankj upt, and sold, and Wil- 
liam Tibbers became tlie purchaser of 
the best part of it. The common 
people of our district made a terrible 
outcry about this ; hut the thing was 
not 60 extraordinary after all. It is 
rather a common occurrence for the 
factor to become the laird, and I 
know six or seven very prominent in- 
stances of it as having occurred in my 
own remembrance. 

But the young baronet was neither 
to be holden nor bound. He came 
home in a great rage to expose the fac- 
tor and get him hanged, and reverse 
all the sales of his father's property. 
As a prelude to this bold undertaking, 
he summoned a meeting of the friends 
and trustees of the family, before 
Avliom compeared the calm and spe- 
cious William Til)bers. But the fury, 
the extravagance, and the utter defi- 
ance contained in the young soldier's 
accusations, had no weight when laid 
in the balaijce against the calm and 
strong reasoning of Tibbers, who con- 
cluded every statement by regretting, 
with tears, that the case was so, but 
he made it plain to them that it could 
not be otherwise. The friends only 
smiled at the indignation of the young 
baronet; but acquitted, on every 
charge, their respected friend, Mr. 
Tibbers. This decision drove the 
young soldier beyond ail bounds. He 
threatened his ruinator with the High 
Court of Justiciary, of which Tibbers 
highly approved. He threatened him 
with every sort of vengeance which it 
is possible for one to inflict on ano- 
ther; and, finally, with a flogging 
every day when they met, until he 
should render him up his just rights. 

This last threat the soldier was not 
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long in putting in execution, for no 
sooner had they left the court, than 
he began and gave him a good lash- 
ing with his hunting-whip, cursing 
him most potently all the while. Tib- 
bers replied to all with a grin of de- 
s])ite, and these words, '' O, how 
sweetly you shall repp!)t of this !” He 
flogged him afterwards at the market 
of our county town, and another 
time at church, or at least on the way 
from it; on both of which times Tib- 
bers resisted unto blood, which was 
fine diversion for the soldier, and 
made him double his stripes. 

'Fhe country gentlemen deprecated 
these outrages in unmeasured terms, 
and said it w^as a shaiue to see an old 
man maltreated in that manner, and 
that this young bully ought to he le- 
gally restrained, for it did not behove 
that he should l)e suflered to come 
among them and take the law into his 
own hand. Some of them ventured to 
expostulate with him, but he only 
sneered at them, and answered, that 
no body knew how' he had been used 
but himself, and that the old villain 
had not got one third of what he in- 
tended for him as yet ; but he hoped 
he would live to sec him hanged, that 
would be some comfort. 

The common people viewed the 
matter (juite in a dilfeicnt light. They 
were grieved at the violence of the 
young taronet, Avho, for his father's 
sake, was their darling; but it was 
for his own safety fdonc that they 
feared, for they we*e sure that Tib- 
bers was studying some secret and 
consummate vengeance ujion him. 
He never in his life, they said, bore 
a grudge at any one wdiom he did not 
ruin ; and yet the Jecd never appeared 
to proceed from him, and never had 
he got such cause of olfence as fiom 
the young baronet. Their predictions 
were too soon fullilled, though, in all 
probability, not in the way Tibbers 
premeditated. At this time an event 
happened, which seems to have chang- 
ed the vantage ground of the parties 
in a very particular manner. 

Here there is a great hole in the 
ballad, as the ojd singers were wont 
to say. My narrative must grow con- 
fused, because the rexil events are not 
know n to me, nor, as far as I can ga- 
ther, to mortal man. All that was 
certainly known, is as follows : — 

The soldier, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunity, nay, straining 


every nerve to discover something 
that would show the man in his true 
colours, now gained his purpose. He 
discovered him in some deadly crime, 
with full proof of its commission ; of 
this there is no doubt. But what that 
crime was, or whether committed at 
that time or on a former day, I de- 
clare 1 know not. Reports w^ere va- 
rious and contradictory. It was said, 
and believed, that the young baronet 
got his cue from a man wdio had once 
been a servant wdth Tibbeis, and that 
he followed it out with such persis- 
tency, as to watch his enemy night 
and day till he made the discovery he 
w^anted. I have examined this man 
oftener ihnn once, and though he ad- 
mits that '' he has a sayan guid guess" 
what the oft'ence v'as with which the 
captain charged 'I'ibbers, he wull not 
so much as give a hint concerning it ; 
hut, on the contrary, always try to 
mislead from one thing to another. 
'I’his then is the tiist great blank in 
the narrative, for 1 dare not even 
mention some of the reports that were 
cuirent among the common people. 

But one day, as Tibbers was stand- 
ing among his harvest workers^the 
young baronet and Mr. Alexander 
M'GilI, a friend of his, and a relation 
of my own, came briskly up to him 
on foot. He, suspecting some new 
outrage, drew close to his work-peo- 
ple, and thus addressed his detei mined 
persecutor, You had lietter refrain 
from any of your mad pranks to-day, 
spaik; else, depend on it, I have those 
about me, will chastise you." 

" I don’t regard these a pin," re- 
turned he ; but 1 am come to-day 
with a different intention, namely, to 
make you a full and final recompense 
for all the favours you have so libe- 
rally bestowed upon my late father 
and me." 

" 1 have never done ought either 
to you or your father which the laws 
of my country will not support me 
in," said he; "'and while 1 have the 
law on my side, I defy you, and will 
yet icvisit all your outrages upon 
your head seven-fold," 

" O, it is a noble thing, the law 
of our country," exclaime<l the sol- 
dier ; " it is that which protects the 
innocent against the fangs of the op- 
pressor, and bestow's the due awards 
of justice on the villain and the 
wretch. And now to that blessed 
and infallible establishment I cheer- 
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fully resign you, old fellow. I have 
you on the hip now, and may honour 
blast my name if I do not follow up 
my advantage till I see you strapped 
like a worrying collcy !** 

The young baronet then with a face 
of the most inveterate exultation, 
stepped forward, and in an under 
voice informed Mr. Tibbers of some- 
thing, appealing to M'Gill as a wit- 
ness. The old fellow drew himself 
up with a shiver that shook his whole 
frame ; his countenance changed into 
the blue and pallid hue of death, his 
jdws fell tlown, and his whole frame 
became rigid, and there he stood gaz- 
ing on his accusers as if in the phrenzy 
of dcvspair, until the malignant turned 
on his heel, and desiied his humbled 
enemy to go bi dinner with what 
stomach he had. 

This scene was witnessed by twenty 
people, although none of them heaid 
the accusation. Tibbers spoke not a 
word ; his spirit shrunk within him 
like that of a man going to execution, 
lie drew his cloak closer aliout him, 
and hasted home to his house, in 
whi^h were none but his two daugh- 
ters. When there, he threw himself 
upon the bed, and exclaimed, O, 
girls, 1 am ruined, 1 am ruined ! T am 
gone! gone! gone! I am ruined and 
undone for ever, and you are ruined 
and undone for ever ! Wc must dy 
from our country this night, this veiy 
iiiglit, oi hide our faces where they 
can never he seen again ! () deatli, 

death ! T dare not cross your dark 
threshold of my own accoi d ! And yet 
I would hide me in the depths of the 
grave." 

fn this way he continued raving on 
till towards the evening, and, as the 
girls declared afterwafds, would tell 
them nothing, save that they were all 
three undone. At night he sent ex- 
press for his attorney, who had con- 
ducted all his legal business, knew 
his parents, and was sus])ccted to be 
even a greater villain than himself. 
The two eon.sultcd together the whole 
night, counted over a great deal of 
money, and early the next morning 
set off for the county town. The 
young baronet and Mr. M'Gill fol- 
lowed some hours after, as Tibbers 
well knew they would, to deliver him 
up into the hands of justice. But he 
was before hand with them for that 
day, for when they arrived none of 


the functionaries were to be found, 
and nothing could be done. 

Tibbers must now have been put 
to his last shift ; for it was perceived, 
that when the two gentlemen went 
up to the sheriff's house, that Tibl)er8 
was watching them ; and as they re- 
turned disappointed, he immediately 
n. ule up to them and desired to speak 
with them. At first, they looked at 
him with disdain, mixed with abhor- 
rence, as men look upon a rejitilc; 
but on hearing what he said, they 
retired with him into an angle of the 
church which stands in the middle of 
the main street, where all the three 
stood debating for nearly an hour. 
There were luindreds of eyes saw 
thi?>; for it was market-day, and all 
their motions were well remembered 
afterwards. They weie manifestly 
entering into some agreement, for it 
was noted that the fiery and impa- 
tient soldier, after turning several 
times on his heel, as if to go away, 
at length held out his hand to Tib- 
bers, which the latter, after a good 
deal of hesitation, struck, as people 
do on concluding a bargain. They 
went through the same motion a se- 
cond and a third time, and then it 
appeared that the agreement was set- 
tled, for all the three went away to- 
gether towards the river whteh runs 
not above two bow- shots from the 
.spot where they were standing. Tliey 
were .seen to go all thiee into a boat 
by some peojile who were at that in- 
stant crossing the ferry to the market. 
The boat bail a sail, and was ma- 
naged by two seamen whom none of 
the party knew, and she immediately 
bore down the river^heforc the wind. 

I have been the more minute in 
those particulars, because they are 
the only ones known on which posi- 
tive conjectures could be grounded. 

It was judged probable by those who 
witnessed the transaction, that, in 
order to get quit of the young man's 
insolence and upbraidings, Tibbers 
might have proffered him a good (lart 
of his father’s estate again, in order 
to enjoy the rest in tranquillity. But 
then these people knew nothing of 
the hideous discovery made, and 
which it is quite manifest could not 
then, nor ever after, have been re- 
vealed. But what strengthened the 
people's conjecture most, was this. 
The sheriff was known to be that 
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day down at the village on the quay, 
five miles below the town, taking 
evidence on some disputed goods, 
and the greyhounds and terriers of 
the law along with him ; and it was 
thought that, in order to strike the 
iron while it was hot, the parties 
had gone down forthwith to have 
their agreement ratified. 

They did not, however, call either 
on the sheriff or any of the writers, 
nor has the young baronet or his 
friend ever been more heard of, either 
alive or dead, unto this day. Their 
horses remained at the hotel, which 
created some alarm ; but no person 
could perceive any danger to which 
the young gentleman rould have been 
exposed. At what time Tibbers re- 
turned to his own house, was not 
known ; but it was nearly a week 
before he was discovered there, and 
then so frightfully altered was he in 
his appearance, that scarcely any per- 
son could have recognised him for 
the same man. He had, moreover, 
a number of wounds upon him. 
Strong suspicions were raised against 
him. The common people were cla- 
morous beyond measure ; and the 
consequence was, that he was seized 
and examined, but nothing could he 
made out against him to warrant his 
commitment. In his declaration, he 
stated,, that he had bribed the young 
man with almost every farthing he 
himself was worth, to go once more 
abroad, and not to return to Scotland 
again during his Tibbers's) life, 
and that he had gone accordingly. 
He stated farther, that he had gone 
and seen him aboard before paying 
him the money, and that Alexander 
M'Gill was with him when he left 
him ; whether he went abroad with 
him he could not tell ; but they had 
plenty of money to carry them both 
to any part of the known world. 

Tin re was a plausibility in this 
statement, as there was in every 
statement that Tibbers made. Still 
it was far from being satisfactory to 
the friends of the young gentleman. 
He could neither tell the name of the 
ship nor the name of the captain 
with whom they sailed, but pretend- 
ed that they made choice of the ves- 
sel themselves ; and he took no heed 
to either the ship or the master. A 
reward was offered for the discovery 
of the two boatmen. They were 


never discovered; and with this vague 
statement and suspicious detail of 
circumstances, people were obliged to 
rest satisfied for the present, presum- 
ing, that in the common course of 
events, the darkest shades in which 
they were involved would be brought 
to light. 

They never have as yet been dis- 
closed by any of those common con- 
catenations of circumstances which so 
often add infallibly to the truth. But 
the hand of the Almighty, whose eye 
never either slumbers or sleeps, was 
manifestly extended to punish Wjl- 
liam Tibbers, fhough for what crime 
or crimes I dare not infer. The man 
became a terror to himself and to all 
who beheld him; and certainly, if 
he was not JiaTmtcd, as the people 
said, by a ghost, or some vengeful 
spirit, ho was haunted by an evil 
conscience, whose persecutions were 
even more horrible to endure. There 
were two men hired to watch with 
him every night, and his cries during 
that season were often dreadful to 
hear. These men did sometimes 
speak of sayings that tended to cri- 
minate him, more ways than one; 
but the words of a person in that 
state of excitement, or rather de- 
rangement, no man can lay hold of. 
By day he was composed, and walked 
about by himself, and sometimes 
made a point of attending to his se- 
cular concerns. But wherever he 
showed his face, all were stmek with 
dumb amazement, an indefinable feel- 
ing of terror which words cannot de- 
scribe. It was as if a cold tremor 
had seized on the vitals, and frozen 
up the genial currents of their souls. 
He was a Magur-missabuh ; an alien 
in the walks of humanity from whom 
the spirits of the living revolted, and 
the spirits of the dead attached them- 
selves. 

But one day it so happened that 
this man of horrors was missing, and 
could no where be found ; nor could 
any one be found who had seen him, 
save a crazy old woman, named Bessy 
Rieves, and of her account the keep- 
ers could make nothing. 

'' Did you see aught of our master 
going this way, Bessy?" 

" Aye, aye! the dead tells nac 
talcs, or there wad be plenty o* news 
o' Willie Tibbers, the day. There 
wad be a sister an' a daughter, a ba- 
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ronet and a young gentleman, an’ a 
poor harmless gardener-lad into the 
bvgain ; a’ huddled out o’ sight to 
hide the crimes o’ ane ! Aye, aye, 
the grave’s a good silencer for tell- 
tales, an’ a deposits for secrets that 
winna keep ; but a voice may come 
frae the grave, an’ a lesson frae the 
depths of the sea to teach the sinner 
his errors. I saw Willie Tibbers ; an’ 
I saw a’ thae waitin’ on him. He's 
in braw company the day ! But he 
had better be in the lions* den or on 
the mountains of the leopards. Aye, 
he had better hae been in the claws 
o' the teegar than in yon bonny com- 
pany. The pains o' the body are 
naething, but it is an awfu’ thing to 
hae the soul sawn asunder ! Ye may 
gang up the hill an' down the hill, 
ower the hill an' roun' the hill, but 
ye'll never find the poor castaway 
that gate. Gang ye to M 'Arrow's 
grave the night, and nole the exact 
spot that the moon rises at ; and when 
ye gang there ye will cither find Wil- 
lie Tibbers or ane unco like him." 

The men took no notice of this 
raving, but continued the search ; and 
all the domestics and retainers of the 
family were soon scattered over the 
country, and sought till the next 
night, but found nothing. Thiit night 
the words of daft Bessy came to be 
discussed, and some of those present 
judged it worth while to take a note 
of the place, which they did. But 
M'Arrow's grave being on the top 
of the little hill behind the manse 
that bears his name, the rising of the 
moon was so distant that they said 
Mr. Tibbers could not, without winp, 
have travelled to that spot. Yet, in- 
credible as it may appear to you, 
nearly about that spot was Tibbers's 
body found, but so distorted and 
bloated that but for the clothes i\o 
one could have recognized it. I re- 
quest you to pay particular attention 
to this. About forty-six miles from 
his own house, in the county adjoin- 
ing ours to the southward, and on 
the lands of Easter Tulloch, there was 
a body found, which was clothed in 
Mr. Tibbers's apparel from crown to 
toe ; but farther than this, no man 
could depose, or even say that there 
was a likeness between the body 
found and the one lost. However, 
the body was taken home and in- 
terred as the body of William Tib- 
bersi and his two handsome daugh- 


ters were declared joint heiresses of 
his property and great wealth. 

The astonishment that now reigned 
among the country people was ex- 
treme, and the saying ^ old crazy 
Betty Rieves caused the most amaze- 
ment of all ; and it was averred, with- 
out a dissentient voice, that spirits 
had carried olF Willie Tibbers through 
the air, and tortured him to death, 
and strange lights were reported to 
have been seen that day he was lost ; 
but you may conceive how this amaze- 
ment was magnified, when, imme- 
diately subsequent to these alarms, 
it was as confidently reported that the 
ghost of Tibbers walked, and had 
been seen and spoke witli about his 
late habitation ! 

I never remember of any sensation 
like the one that prevailed in our dis- 
trict at that period. I had lived to 
sec the war come to our doors, our 
chapel burnt, and our cattle driven ofl* 
with impunity ; ])ut the consternation 
then was not half so great as at the 
pciiod of which I am writing. 1 
preached against it, 1 prayed pub- 
licly that the Almighty would mo- 
derate it ; yet I thought that all this 
only made matters the worse. People 
actually left off their necessary labour, 
and gathered in crowds to gape, stare, 
talk, and listen about ghosts ; luid of 
murdered people returning •from the 
grave and the bottom of the sea, to 
which they had been sunk with a 
hundred pounds weight of lead at 
every foot, to wreak the vengeance of 
God on a monster of humanity. 

Matters now went all topsy-turvy 
at Castle-Gower together. The heir 
was lost — totally lost; for he had 
never joined his regiment, nor been 
heard of at any part ; and the next 
heir of entail arrived from Lower Ca- 
nada to take possession of the titles 
and emoluments of the estate. ITic 
latter of these was much reduced, for 
all the land had been of late sold, ex- 
cept the entailed part, and that was 
considerably burdened. But now that 
Tibbers was out of the way, he had 
great hopes of reducing the late sale, 
and recovering the whole of the fa- 
mily property. Accordingly, an ac- 
tion was raised against the heirs of 
the late Mr. Tibbers, who defended, 
and the cause was tried in the High 
Court of Justiciary, among the re- 
cords of which you will find it ; for f 
do not know the particulars, and can 
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only define the feelings that prevailed 
here. 

Mr. Tibbers'a two daughters had 
retired to Edinburgh, to escape the 
confusion and terror that prevailed at 
home. They were amiable girls, and 
as much beloved by the cominon peo- 
ple as their father was hated. On the 
other hand, the upstart, Sir Thomas, 
as he now called himself, was a low- 
bred, vulgar, and disagreeable per- 
son, and was as much hated by the 
gentry as the commoners ; so that the 
feeling Avith us was wholly in favour 
of the two young ladies, and it ih 
amazing what anxiety was manifested 
on their account. The people said 
they coidd not tell whether the de- 
fenders^ late father had played false 
in his trusteeship or not. His em- 
ployers had judged otherwise, and, 
at all events, tlie lovely and innocent 
young girls had n<» hand in his guilt, 
but had been tyrannized overall their 
lives. All jiaities, however, agieed 
in this, that if Johnnie Gaskirk, who 
had acted as attorney for Mr. Tibbers 
all his lifetime, and knew of every 
transaction, stood as true to the cause 
of the daughters as he had always 
done to that of the father, they were 
invincible ; but if he was bribed to 
take the other side, all was lost, and 
of this every; one saw the danger ; for 
the oth^f party had been dangling 
with him and consulting him. 

What side Johnie Gaskirk had re- 
solved to take, Avi'.l never be known. 
Probably the one r<at paid him best, 
liad not an incident happened that 
turned the scale in favour of his old 
employer. I know nothing about 
law, or law terms, and the le.ss, per- 
haps, the better. . Put the success of 
the plea turned eventually on the 
Avant of a duplicate of a disposition. 
The pursuers denied the possession 
of it, arguing, that the one produced 
by the counsel of the defenders was 
a forgery, and the latter cuuld find 
no proof of its delivery. Tliree times 
there weic cir uing men dispatched 
all the way from Edinburgh to our 
county tOAvn, 145 miles, to consult 
Johnie (iaskirk, but neither of the 
parties were much the Aviser. 

One night, however, as Johnie was 
sitting alone in his office with all the 
late Mr. Tibbers 's papers before him, 
comparing dates, and taking notes, 
who should cntei but Mr. Tibbers 
himself, and that in a guise which 


would have struck any man dead, 
save Johnie Gaskirk, who seems to 
have had nei-ve-s of steel. But be it 
considered that this frightful appari- 
tion opened the door of the office and 
came in like another man. It was 
dressed in the deceased's every-day 
suit, the same in which the corpse 
had been fouiul, but its features A\^ere 
what Jolinie called ** unco gast!” 

'' Lord preseive us! Mr. Tibbers!" 
said Johnie. 

Amen ! if you be honest," said 
the apjiarition, standing straight up 
witli its back to the door, and its 
eyes turned on the floor. 

‘‘Honest, sir?" said Johnie Gas- 
kirk, hesitating. " Ye ken the folks 
said that nt ithcr you nor I were very 
singular for luinesty. But God be 
\vi' us, Mr. Tibbers, wc thought, you 
had be(“n dead, but it seems you have 
been only in hiding." 

“ Only in hiding," responded the 
figure. 

“Aye, aye! Ye war ay a queer 
man a' jour days, an' had (pieer 
gates," said Johnie. “ But this is 
the stiangest nmnoover of a'. This 
alters the case very materially." 

“ Yes, in so far as that, if you 
daie to pursue your present plans, 
ril hang you;" said tlie appaiition. 
“ That duplicate — Haic you for your 
neck, for you never set your soul 
at a farthing’s value, deny the sub- 
scribing and delivery of that paper 
in this office r" 

“ A man may be alloAATd to forget 
a thing, ye ken, sir," said Johnie. 
“ And truly, though I think it na- 
tural that tlicre should have been a 
duplicate, else the tiansaction wasna 
worth a doit ; yet T canna say that I 
rememl^cr ougK^- about it." 

“ You do, you dog. It was signed 
])y you and James Anderson, now in 
Montrose, and given to Mr. Baillie, 
Avho noAV thinks proper to deny it, 
and a\Lo ha.s likely put it out of tlie 
w.ay. But your three oaths will 
prove its existence. If you shufHe 
and decline doing this, I will first 
hang you, and then produce the 
paper in court to the proper autho- 
rities." 

Having said this, the stern and 
haggard figure of William Tibbers 
withdrcAv, ami left his little attorney 
in an indescribable state. He declared 
till his death that he was not fright- 
ened, believing it to be the real 
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William Tibbers, but that he was wrote out the summons, of the words 


awfully confused and stupid. When 
he learned, a few minutes thereafter, 
that the street door had never been 
opened nor unbolted, then did his 
flesh begin to creep, his hairs to stand 
on end, and he knew not what to 
think. The first idea that then 
struck him, was that the hidcoiw 
figure was concealed in his owui 
house, an inmate of whose vicinity 
he little approved. 

The ghost of Tibbers, or himself, 
continued frequently to be seen ; for, 
till this day, I cannot calculate with 
certainty, whether it was the one or 
the other. I certainly would have 
judged it to have been an apparition, 
had it not been for the most extra- 
ordinary .scene that o\er was wit- 
nessed in this or any other country ; 
and of which I myself was an ear 
and eye witness, and even that was 
no decisive proof either w^ays. — It 
was as follows : 

There were some official men sent 
from Edinburgh to take a precognition 
relating to facts before our sherilf, 
to save expenses to the litigants. 
Fifty or sixty were summoned that 
day, but in fact the mam evidence 
depended on the statement of Johnie 
(Taskirk, and it being that day quite 
the reverse of all his former state- 
ments, and decisive in behalf of the 
Misses Tibbers, the deputy advocate 
and the sheriff got both into a high 
fever at his inconsihtency, and per- 
sisted in knowing from whence he 
had got this newlight; insomuch, that 
after a great deal of sliaip lecrimina- 
tion, Johnie was obliged to tell them 
flatly that he had it Aorii very good 
authority — from Mr. Tibbers himself! 
They asked him if \i was from hi.s 
ghost • he said he could not tell ; he 
took it for himself at the time. lie 
came into liis office and conversed 
with him, and brought facts cleaily 
to Ids remembrance. 

The sheriff and his compeers 
laughed Johnie Gaskirk to scorn; and 
the pursuers' counsel said they would 
have none of this dreamy evidence 
related at second-hand. If the said 
William Tibbers had any thing of 
that sort to communicate, he must 
come into court himself, or answer 
by his deputy from the other world. 
The sheriff acquiesced, and granted 
rule, half out of spite at the equivo- 
cation of Johnie Gaskirk. The counsel 


of which I have an indistinct recol- 
lection, weening them at the time a 
little blasphemous. The name was 
three times called in court by the 
proper officer, who then read out the 
summons aloud. ** In the name of 
God and the King, we their liege 
subjects and lawful officers, w'arn, 
oummon, and charge you, William 
Tibbers, to appear here in court, either 
in your own person or by proxy, to 
answer iqion oath such questions as 
may be asked of you.’* 

’’riie man had scarce done bawling 
or the crowded assembly with laugh- 
ing at the hldicrous nature of the 
summons, no* had a single remark 
been made, save one by Johnie Gas- 
kirk, who was just saying to the 
sheriff, “ Ods sir, ye hud better hae 
Ictton him alane. He was never 
muckle to li]q)en to a' his days, and 
he's less sae now than ever." 

Ere this sentence w’as half said, 
Tibbers stop\)ed into the witnesses* 
bench ! But such a sight may human 
eyes never again look on. No cor])se 
risen from the vaults of a charnel 
house — no departed spirit returning 
from the valley of terrors, could ])re- 
.sent a form or a look so appalling. 
It is impossible to describe it. A 
shuddeiing howl of tiwTOj* pealed 
through the house. The shariffi who 
was well acquainted with Tibbers, 
flung liiniself from his seat, and «)n 
his hands and knees escaped by the 
piivate door, wdille the incorrigible 
Joiinie Gaskirk called to him to stay 
and take the witness’s evidence. 

A .scene now endued, the recollec- 
tion of which still makes my heart 
cold. The courtroom of our old 
town-house is ample but ill lighted. 

It was built in days of old, for a 
coun.scl chamber to the kings of Scot- 
land. The entry is dark and narrow, 
and from the middle of this entiy a 
stair as dark and narrow leads to 
what is still termed the ladies' gallery. 
The house was crowded, and the 
moment the horrid figure made its 
appearance, the assembly made one 
simultaneous rush to gain the door. 
They were instantly heaped above 
each otlier to suffocation. Yells and 
cries of murder! resounded from 
every quarter, 'fhe rush from the 
stair quite overwhelmed those be- 
neath, and trode tlicm to death. Such 
scenes have been often witnessed, but 
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never by me ; and when the ominous 
cause was taken into consideration, 
it was a most impressive and judg- 
ment-looking catastrophe. The one 
half of that numerous assembly were 
wounded or maimed, many of them 
for life, and nine were killed outright, 
so that it was with us a season of 
lamentation, and mourning, and great 
wo! 

From that hour forth, the appari- 
tion of William Tibbers was no more 
seen on earth, that ever I heard of. 
But it was the general impression 


that it was the devil who appeared 
that day in court, and wreaked such 
vengeance on the simple and credulous 
natives. William Tibbers vvas indeed 
a Samson to us, for at this his last 
appearance, he did us more evil than 
all the rest of his life. His daughters 
gained the property, but I cannot say 
they have enjoyed it. The old adage 
seems to be realized in their case, that 
" a narrow gathering gets ay a wide 
scattering,” for their great wealth 
appears to be melting away like snow 
from the dike.^ 


• CUI BONO } 

WiiAT is Hope ? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow thro* the wet; 
’Tis not hero, still yonder, yonder ; 
Never urchin found it yet. 

What is Life? a thawing iccboaid 
On a sea with sunny shore ; — 
Gay wo sail ; it molts beneath us ; 
We arc sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man ? a foolish baliy. 
Fighting fierce for hollow nuts ; 
13emanding all, deserving nothing — 
One small grave is what he gets. 


FABLE I. 


Once upon a time, a man, somewhat 
in drink belike, raised a dreadful out- 
cry at the corner of the market-place, 
'' That the world was all turned top- 
sy-turvy ; that the men and cattle 
were all walking Vith their feet up- 
permost; that the houses and earth 
at large, (if they did not mind it,) 
would fall into the sky ; in short, that 
unless prompt means were taken, 
things in general were on the high 
road to the devil ” As the people 
only laughed at him, he cried thr. 
louder and more vehemently ; nay, 
at last, began objuring, foaming, im- 


precating ; when a good -nature* I au- 
ditor, going up, took the orator by 
the haunches, and softly inverting his 
position, set him down — on his feet. 
The which upon perceiving, his mind 
was staggered not a little, '' lla! 
deuce take it !” ‘cried he, rubbing his 
eyes, '' so it was not the world that 
was hanging by its feet, then, but I 
that was standing on my head !” 

Censor, castiyator morum, Radical 
Reformer, by whatever name thou art 
called! have a care! especially if thou 
art getting loud ! 

PiLPAY Junior. 


• The date of the above letter is 1749, and is supposed to have been written by the 
Rev. R. Walker, of the Episcopal communion, to a brother in office. If so, it mui^t have 
been from some chapel in Morayshire, for undoubtedly Elgin must be the county town 
alluded to. The distance from Edinburgh. The ancient town house in the middle of 
the street, with the village and quay, five miles down the river. All these, with other 
coinciding circumstances, fully warrant such a supposition. The original letter is diicctcd 
to The Rev. J S — n — n, Carrabluns Close, Edinburgh. 
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FABLE II. 


Gentlemen/^ said a conjuror, one 
fine starry evening, " these heavens 
are a deceptio visus^ what yon cal' stars 
are nothing but fiery motes in the air j 
wait a little, I will clear them olF, and 
shew you how the matter is.'' Where- 
upon the artist produced a long sy- 
ringe of great force, and, stooping 
over the neighbouring puddle, filled 
it with mud and dirty water, which 
he then squirted with might and main 
against the zenith. Ilic wiser of the 
company unfurled their umbrellas ; 
but most part, looking up in triumph. 


cried, " down with delusion ! it is an 
age of science I Have we not tallow- 
lights then?" Here the mud and 
dirty water fell, and bespattered and 
beplastered these simple persons, and 
even* put out the eyes of several, so 
that they never saw the stars any 
more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian, art thou 
aware that this patent logic-mill of 
thine, which grindeth with such a 
clatter, is but a mill ? 

P. J. 


FABLE III. . 


" It is I that support this house- 
hold," said a hen one day to herself, 
the master cannot break ‘ast without 
an egg, for he is dyspeptical and 
would die ; and it is I that lay it. 
And here is this ugly poodle, doing 
nothing earthly, and gets thrice the 
victual I do, and is caressed all day ! 
By the cock of Minerva, they sliall 
give me a double i)ortion of oats, or 
they have eaten their last egg !" But 
much as she cackled and creaked, 
the scullion would not give her an 
extra grain. Whereupon, in dudgeon, 
she hid her next egg in the dunghill. 


and did nothing but cackle and creak 
all day. The scullion suftered her 
for a week, then (by ordci) drew her 
neck, and purchased other eggs — at 
sixpence the dozen. 

Man ! why frettest thou, and whin- 
est thou ? This blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead? 
Ah, sure enough, thy wages are too 
low! Wilt thou sirih work wilh 
Providence then, and force Him to 
an ‘'alternative?" Believe it, lie 
will do without thee : tl n*y a point 
(TfiommQ nccessaire. • 

P. J. 


FABLE IV. 


" WiiAT is the use of thee, thou 
gnarled sapling ?" said a young larch- 
tree to a young oak. " I grow three 
feet in a year, thou scarcely as many 
inches ; I am straifjlit and taper as a 
reed, thou straggling and twisted as 
a loosened withe.” " And thy dura- 
tion," answered the oak, " is some 
third part of man's life ; and I am 
appointed to flourish for a thousand 
years. Thou art felled and sawed 
into paling, where thou rottest and 
are burned after a single summer : of 
me arc fashioned battle-ships, and I 


carry mariners and heroes into un- 
known seas. 

The richer a nature, the harder and 
slower is its development. Two boys 
were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
grammar-school: John ever trim, 
precise, and dux; Walter ever slo- 
venly, confused, and dolt. In due 
time, John became Badlic John of 
Hunter-square ; and Walter became 
Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

The quickest and completest of all 
vegetables is the— cabbage. 

P. J. 
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HON. MRS. Norton's '* undying one. 


The transmission of talent from ge- 
neration to generation in the Sheri- 
dans is really wonderful. There was 
the Doctor, the friend of Swift, a 
joking,* smoking, drinking, jolly ped- 
agogue, a Jacobite who lost his living 
for a jest, a maker of those whim- 
sical verses and crotchets in which 
schoolmasters, and especially school- 
master parsons rejoice. It would 
rc(juire an essay of far more elabo- 
rate research, and moie ample di- 
mensions than we can at present 
afford, to discuss the causes of the 
universal bibacity of the tribe of 
pedagogues, (we never knew one who 
was not addicted to what C hailes 
Lamb, in a rhyme, moie ric/ie than 
siij/iaante, calls 

- “ Firking 

The jolly ale hrkiu.”) 

and another essay, more learned, 
but less laborious, would be ie(|uisitc 
to explain why the grinders of ge- 
runds, the sweat Cl s of supines, the long 
and shoit men ej? officio, the discussers 
of aorUts and paulo-post-futuiums, 
of dialects, and dochmaics, should, 
as it were of necessity, when they 
write, (wliich of couise is but seldom) 
fall towaVds (luibblcs and clenches, 
macaronic verses, ^vliinisical paro- 
dies, odd rhymes, moc . poetry of all 
kinds ; and that poetry too, such as it 
is, unifoi mly leaning towards jiersonal 
satire. We pass by, therefore, such 
speculations, in order to give our ad- 
hesion to Lord Cork’s character of the 
Dean’s friend. H|^*, was a pleasant, 
good-humoured, gross, funny dioll, 
stimulated by Swiit into literature : 
he played his part as commanded, 
and buffooned it up to the bent of 
the wayward and misanthropical 
mind that called him into the arena 
of squibbing. 

This connexion with Swift seems 
to have given tJie literary bias to the 
family. A hundred years ago, the 
commentatoiinl spirit was veiy rife, 
find it was considered almost as good 


a thing to be acquainted with a great 
author, as to bt^ one in propria 
mnd. It is rather amusing to see 
how carefully gathered are all Swift’s 
fugitive pieces for instance, and with 
what a display of zeal the Orrery s 
and others of that class and order 
of argumentators,” have written notes 
in usum Delphini, upon the casual 
pieces of ribaldry that fell from his 
hand. As Sheridan’s name was 
connected with these iiocms of the 
Dean, and as Swift had written an 
immensity of nonsense about him, 
the Doctor became, -d once as one of 
the classics. Had he existed now, he 
must have been content with the 
fame arising from a once-a-year ar- 
ticle (and that a (lueer one,) in some 
odd magazine — such, for instance, as 
Fi aser’s. 

His son was a player, lecturer, 
spouter, &c. When jieople thought 
the affairs of the drama vvoith tlnnk- 
ing abfmt, Tlmmas Sheridan’s meiits 
weie matter of as d(H‘p discussion, 
and as jirofitable, as Sii Robert Peel’s 
honesty, or Sii Robert Wilson’s in- 
(le[)endence are made now-a-days. 
VVe do not take as much inteiest in 
j)lays as our grandfathers, ami occu- 
py oui selves with a different class of 
mountebanks, whose peisonation of 
the parts they play is far clumsier 
than that of the heroes of the sock 
and buskin. Many a pleasant vo- 
lume have we reaci — all hisloi ies of 
players by the way aie pleasant — of 
the vaiious wars and battlings” of 
this Shciidan at Smock Alley and 
elsewhere — and many a stupid cri- 
tique as to the conijiarativc merits of 
his Hamlet, or something else, with 
those of other performers. Pleasant 
are the memoirs, and stupid the cri- 
tupies, on one and the same principle, 
which is, that the actual truth to life 
makes their memoirs pleasant, and its 
absence renders all criticism on act- 
ing, stujiid. Just think, for a mo- 
ment, of any body you please to 
mention — Kean — Young — Liston — 


• See, among a thousand similar tvstimonia, that of Mary, the Cookmaiil : 

“ Saunders the man vsays you are always jesting and mocking ; 

Mary, said he, (one day, as I was mending my master’s stocking), 

My master is so fond of that minister that keeps the school — 

1 thought my master a wise man, but that nun makes him a fool,” &c. 
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Harley — O. -Smith — Mathewa — Gri- 
maidi — Ducrow — Charles Kemble— 
Macrcady — Keeley — Power — all cle- 
ver people — think of any of them, we 
say, endeavouring to embody Hamlet 
the Dane, 'fhe idea, on reflection, 
must be given up as absurd, and 
the criticism thereupon consequent, 
ridiculous. The best and fairest 
character of Sheridan is Churchill's, 
in the Rosciad, and we copy it, 
because Churchill could write verse, 
and, therefore, what he says is worth 
reading. Yet it is hardly remem- 
bered at present : such is the fate of 
temporary poetry. He flashed," 
as Lord Byron says, " the idol of a 
niomcut." 

“ Next folloAvs Sheridan — adouhtful name, 
As yet unsettled in the lanks of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in liis praises grown, 
(hve.s him all merit — this allow > him none. 
Betw’eeu them both, we’U steer the inuldle 
coiuse, 

Nor, loving prai.se, rob judgment of her 
fou’c. 

Just his conceptions, natural and groat: 
llis feelings stiong, liis words enfoiccd 
with weight, 

Was sheep-faced Quin himself to hear 
him sjieak, 

I'hivy w'ould drive the colour from his 
( heek : 

But step-dame nature, niggard of her 
grace, 

Deny’d the social powers of voice and 
face ; 

Pixed in one frame of featuie.s, glaic of 

I’as.sions, like chaos, in confu.sion lie; 

In vain ihc wonders of his skill are tried 
To form destruction nature hath denied, 
llis voice no touch of harmony admits, 
Irregularly deep and shrill by iits: 

The two extremes appear like num and 
wife, 

Coupled together for the#sakc of strife. 

>Iis actions always strong, but sometimes 
SlK'h 

That candour must declare he acts too 
much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces 
back ? 

Why paces three return to tlie attack ? 

Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 
IJidess in motion semicircular? 

Why must the hero with the nailer vie, 
Anri hurl the close clenched fist on nose or 
eye ? 

In royal John with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knocked poor 
Davies down. 

Inhuman tyrant! was it not a shame 
To fight a king so harmless and so 
tame ? 


But, spite of all defects, his glories rke ; 
And art, by judgment formed, with nature 
vies. 

Behold him sound the depth of Hubert's 
soul 

Whilst ill his own contending passions 
roll. 

View the wliolc scene — ^with critic judg- 
ment scan, 

And then deny his metjt if you can. 
Where he falls short, 'tis Nature’s fault 
alone ; 

When he succeeds the merit's all his 
own." 

Poor Sheriflan was a bankrupt in 
every thing. His theatre failed — his 
elocution lectures did not succeed — 
he begged a.ss^duously, but not with 
any great hap^iiness of mendicancy. 
And yet his industry deserved a better 
fate. It is ea.sy to find fault with his 
pronouncing dictionary — to laugh at 
such diicctioiis as order you to pro- 
nounce ** bayonet," bagnet," or 
'' merchant," ** marchant," or ** sui- 
cide," “ shooiside," or " pronuncia- 
tion," " proiiunshashun," or " tute- 
lage," " tscliootilidzh," &c. &c. ; 
but still, makiitg every allowance iiml 
deduction, he may claim the fair 
merit of having laid the foundation 
of such a work for the linglish lan- 
guage, in which his followers, Walker 
and otliers, who with the usual grati- 
tude of pilferers, revile tliosc whom 
they rob, have done little iiipre than 
make some mechanical improvements, 
or petty alterations in compliance 
with the fluctuations of fashionable 
s[)eech. These fluctuations, never 
very important, have been rendered 
of still less moment, by the fixity 
given by such a publication as Sheri- 
dan's dictionary. 

His wife wrote 'iiarious pamphlets 
in defence of her husband in his 
thousand and one squabbles — for he 
was always an ill used gentleman; 
and committed, we believe, some 
pieces for the stage. She certainly 
wrote Sydney Biddulph and Nourja- 
had. The former of these novels, 
if we ever have read it, (a jjoint that is 
dubious,) we altogether forget. The 
latter is a pleasant trifle enough, 
jiilfercd, we apprehend, from the 
French. The spes gregis of this coujile 
— Hail! Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan ! — His history is sufficiently be- 
fore the world, but a life of him is 
still to be written. As for Moore’s 
work, it is mean from beginning to 
end, and as it ought to be, is now 
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forgotten. To use the. pun of old 
George IV., he basely attempted the 
life of his friend. What the spiteful 
little poet designed in that book, was 
to depreciate and insult the memory 
of Slieridan. In the elaborate and 
tawdry style in which he writes, he 
hints away every merit poor old 
Sherry could claim. His wit is de- 
clared to be that of a common-place 
book — ^his political integrity ! (alas, 
the day !) painted as being no bet- 
ter than it ought to be — his private 
character is treated v/ith the utmost 
indignity — all the blots upon his good 
name, and they were as numerous 
as the pimples paintcci by Gillray 
upon his nose, put in 'their highest 
relief — all his good qualities, the 
veins of nature running through his 
character, faintly depicted, or abso- 
lutely sneered down. The spite of 
an inferior punster, a second rate 
diner out, a fifth rate ])olitical buffo, 
against a person who had borne the 
highest rank in these respective capa- 
cities, is visible in every page. The 
author of M.P., or the Blue Stocking, 
cannot forgive the author of the 
navima ; — the tolerated witling of 
the Whig circle has no bowels of coiii- 
I)assion for him who had reached to 
the very penetralia of that party, and 
become /me of the circle itself. 
Then Moore had to consult the various 
antipathies of surviving Whigs, at 
whose tables he is sumnioncd to feed 
— to visit with due \tiigcance the 
memory of (me who had betrayed 
them in the tenderest point, their 
juggle for getting hold of place and pay 
in 1813, when honest Sheridan and 
lionest George Tierney were entrusted 
by their equally ' nonest friend, the 
honest Prince Regent, with the task 
of making mistakes ; and to cover him 
with deserved insult for daring to 
have borrowed, or tried to borrow, 
money from the tenacious purses of 
his political associates. This task 
Moore has duly, as .ar as in him lay, 
accomplished, with curious propriety 
selecting as the vehicle of affront and 
calumny against the author of the 
School for Scandal, a style of wTiting 
which has no parallel in human com- 
position since the days of Lilly the 
Imphuist. How Sherry, if he could 
have revived, would have laughed on 
finding his mind compared to a pea- 
cock's tail ; and chuckled over tropes 
and metaphors as incongruously intro- 


duced, and as mercilessly mangled as 
the fine words he has put into the 
mouth of his own Mrs. Malaprop. 
A character sentence-making d la 
Moore, would be in fact a capital 
butt for a comedy, and in the acting 
of Liston, would bring down pit, 
boxes, and gallery, in one inextin- 
guishable roar of laughter. 

If wc were to write a life of Sherry, 
we should keep our eyes firmly fixed 
upon him in the one light — that of a 
buffoon, a sort of upper order of the 
Tom D'Urfey school ; and with this 
clue to his character wc should find no 
difficulty in depicting him harmoni- 
ously from beginning to end. His 
struggles, like those of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, were alway.' directed to the 
one main point, of obtaining victuals 
and drink, and, like that eminent 
hero, he never was scrupulous in the 
Avay of coming at his object. The 
end .sanctified the means. Starting 
in life without a farthing, we find 
that, without any exertion of the 
slightest consequence, he lived at the 
rate of five or six thousand a year for 
some forty years ; that he obtained 
the command of a great establish- 
ment ; that he got into parliament, 
and kept himself there for many 
years ; that he moved among some of 
the best, or rather the highest, com- 
pany of England, and that, at his 
death, he left his family in such a 
position as to enable them to make 
connexions Avith the oldest families 
of the country. What was the secret 
of this ? As Scott says somewhere, 
my harp alone" suffices to raise its 
master to eminence ; so Sheridan could 
say, ** my buffoonery alone" was the 
talisman he found effectual. He joked, 
and drank, and eang and wrote songs 
for the coterie of the prince ; he 
rolled and tumbled in many a tipsy 
period for the Whigs ; he covered, 
with the shield of his jocular drol- 
leries, the dull cause of his party, and 
he was caressed, puffed, despised, 
and starved accordingly. Tlie end 
of his life makes us think of farmer 
Flamborough's character of Ephraim 
Jenkinson, in the Hear of Wakefield 
— if he had exerted half as much in- 
pnuity in any honest line as he had 
in scheming and shifting trickery, he 
might have past through the world 
honestly, and died a rich man ; but 
then he would have lost the plea- 
sures and the profits of roguery 
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and buffoonery in the intermediate 
period. 

How he got the money to pur- 
chase Drury Lane is a question into 
which we do not wish to enter, al- 
' though his friend, Moore, gives us 
hints that are not to be misunder- 
stood, as to one source of Sheridan's 
revenue in those days. We pause 
only to remark here on the truly 
Christian spirit displayed by tliat emi- 
nent poet, Mr. Charles Sheiidan, to- 
wards the biographer. There are 
some persons among us who might 
have been so misguided on reading 
such anecdotes as those of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald and Mrs. Sheridan, 
told in the piquant style of the au- 
thor of Little's poems, in reference to 
one’s own father, as to have suffered 
the corruption of our nature so far 
to have got the better of us, as to 
have made IVloore taste the full be- 
nefit of a thong whip, or experience 
tlie advantage of discriminating most 
feelingly the nature of Hoby’s ma- 
im hictu re, as applied by us to his 
seat of honour, up and down St. 
James’s street. Some, wc say, might 
have so misbehaved ; but Charles 
►Shei idan prudently, and as became a 
young gentleman of staid habits and 
orthodox piety, refrained from pro- 
ceedings 60 outrageous and against 
the laws. Waving, then, all further 
discussion on the manner how ; — after 
Sherry had got possession of Drury 
Jjane, what a glorious picture of shift- 
making, of scheming, of swindling, 
of Jeremy Diddling, of joking and 
humbugging, to avoid payment or 
raise money — ^what an encyclop??dia 
of hand to mouth financing, in all its 
branches, opens immediately before 
us! The very jests \Jiat this one 
branch ol Sheridan's life gave rise to 
would make a volume equal to the 
best edition of Joe Miller ever scraped 
together. The book giving a history 
of his management would be admi- 
rable as a manual for gentlemen liv- 
ing upon the cross — it would be a 
perfect epic, consistent in its begin- 
ing, middle, and end, ever keeping 
in view the one main action, and the 
same great hero. A friend of ours 
used to sport the theory, maintaining 
it with a great show of probability, 
and supporting it by a long induction 
of particulars, that it was Sherry him- 
self who set fire to Drury Lane. We 
shall not at present go over the proofs 


which our friend was in the habit of 
adducing, but we always considered 
it to be a touch worthy of Sheridan^ 
In the biography, that we are 
now shadowing forth, we should say 
but little of his parliamentary exer- 
tions. In spite of what we hear 
to the contrary. Sherry never made 
any great figure in parliament. No- 
boily could believe him in earnest. 
It was impossible not to think of 
Gillray’s caricatures ; and you would 
as soon have paid serious attention 
to Joe Grimaldi, or Charles Mathews, 
if sitting for the borough of Cock- 
his-mouth, [a pun of Mathews's own, 
be it rcmarketl], he spouted every 
now^ and then % fine oration, written 
by Shicl, or Tom Moore himself, or 
any other of the persons of His- 
torical Society eloquence. The cele- 
brated oration in the case of Warren 
Hastings was no more than a flood 
of flummery. Could he — ^lie, Sheri- 
dan, for we must never forget the 
man, have been sincere in his in- 
dignation against any illicit means 
of raising the wind, except, indeed, 
so far as his not having any share in 
the plunder, might have roused his 
jealousy ; or who imagines that he, 
or any body else, cared a farthing 
about the Begums, whose case af- 
forded him an opportunity of jnaking 
certain conundrums that pass for 
figures of speech ? Who dreams that 
he ever asked whether the persecu- 
tions raised against Hastings were 
just or unjust, or that he gave him- 
self the slightest trouble of investi- 
gating the truth of the facts he dress- 
ed up, as Moore would say, in all 
the colours of the peacock's tail? 
The stories we have af his humbug- 
ging the House of Lords, the various 
witty passages" in his conduct as a 
manager of the impeachment, would 
do honour to Tom Browne, or any 
of the drolls of the days of Charles 
— they are sufficient to show that 
Sheridan looked upon the matter as 
a thing of party, and to be treated 
with the usual buffoonery in which 
it was his rok to meet such mat- 
ters. 

True, Burke uttered a most mag- 
nificent sentence in panegyric of this 
speech ; but it is equally true, that 
Burke was one of the most double- 
minded of mankind. He well knew 
what true oratory was, and we may 
sec, even from the terms of the pane- 
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gyric, that he was sneering at his 
friend's rhapsodies, while he was, to 
yul'gar eyes, appearing to extol them ; 
or perhaps he might have considered 
them good enough for the place in 
which they were uttered, and think- 
ing with due scorn of the auditory 
which turned coldly away from his 
own speeches, that are now con- 
siiiercd models of political eloquence, 
and left him empty benches, while 
“ He went on refining 

And thought of convincing, while they 
thought of dining.” 

might have taken that method of 
conveying to them his feeling, that 
they were best adtlrcifscd in a style 
which bears as mucji rcseml)iance 
to real elo(|uence as Hritarmia ware 
does to silver. As we pass, we may 
remark that Parliament had, about 
the date of Warren Hastings’s trial, 
reached the zenith of its spouting 
clul) celebrity ; had not Woodfall slip- 
j)ed in and introduced reporting, it 
is probable, that by this time it would 
have been a debating society of as 
much fame, wisdom, and political 
honesty as the Union a*" the l<>ec- 
masons' Tavern, or the defunct Robin 
Hood. 

Now and then Sheridan's drama- 
tic connexion oldigcd him to follow 
the claij-trsi]) of tlie day ; his speech 
on thcjnutiny of the Nore, is a case 
in point. All that Whiggery could 
do, could not repress the buoyant 
exultation of the country over our 
naval triumphs, the navy was then, 
and may it ever be so ! the favourite 
of the nation. We were beating every 
flag of every country off the face of 
tlie waters ; and Dibdin, honoured 
be his name ! 7’as the true Laureat 
of England. The theatre, of course, 
caught the infection, and sea-pieces, 
sea-songs, sea-allusions, sea-charac- 
ters, w'ere the order of the night, 
7’he manager of our greatest theatre 
could not avoid inhaling the maritime 
spirit, and Drury-lane prevailed over 
Brookes's. 'Hie speech on the mu- 
tiny was pretty much the same, in 
tone and manner, like that which he 
afterwards put into the mouth of 
Rolla; and just as dramatic and 
calculated for the effect of the mo- 
ment. We saw Pizarro not long ago, 
and heard with cold ears and languid 
attention, that address to the Peru- 
vians, which we rernember in former 
days, ere 


** Time had thinned our flowing hair, 
And bent us with his iron hand,” 

huzzaing and encoring in all the fer- 
vour of our Anti-Gallicanism, when 
thundered forth ore rotunda by John 
Kemble, on whose like we never shall 
look again. We fear that the speech 
in Sheridan's other theatre would 
have sounded equally stale and un- 
jirofitable ; it was, however, well 
timed, and it drew a house. 

Nor should we dwell much u|K>n 
his literature ; and least of all should 
we search with pimping eye into his 
papers, thence to draw forth the pri- 
ma- stamina of his thoughts, and to 
exhibit the inside of his mental woik- 
shop. 'riicrc is, however, one very 
curious tb'ng connected with Sheri- 
dan's literary corcer. He absolutely 
wrote nothing whatever for tlie lust 
fifteen or sixteen years of his life ; 
for the last thirty the compositions he 
produced, Pizarro, the Forty Thieves, 
&c., were mere compilations, and yet 
they appear to have cost him no small 
labour, and aie in the worst taste. 
As Wilson Croker says, in bis Fami- 
liar Epistles, it would seem as if in 
his latter days he was determined to 
produce plays exactly on the models 
wdiich in his youth he had ridiculed 
in the (Jrilie, His Rivals, his Srhovl 
for Scandal, his Duenna, were the 
comj)ositions of his boyhood ; his 
itiaturer and declining years did not 
bring forth even a squib worth recol- 
lecting. How is this ? God forgive us ! 
— but the thought has often flashed 
across our mind, that Sheridan's 
early pieces wnne not all his own. 
We have so high an opinion of his 
integrity, that it would not be in the 
slightest degree impaired if w’^e found 
our suspicions correct ; and it would 
give us rather ‘a more favourable im- 
pression of his ingenuity. Let us, 
however, conclude our brief discus- 
sion upon old Oftener-if-need-he, by 
saying, that if we were comparatively 
silent upon the figure he cut in par- 
liament and the world of letters, we 
should be most eloquent and minute 
upon his co^ivial life, and with 
graphic pen, onbscribe some of those 
noetes coentBque Deum at Mother But- 
ler's, (the Finish of days gone by,) 
where we chased away in his com- 
pany the waning hours of morning 
over co])ious libations of brandy and 
water, and heard from the lips of 
him, whom the jealousy of Moore 





depicU «a.^ cgmm<^Re«i»Ucer of his 
jests, moi:e flashes of extempc^ary 
wit, more bursts of irresistible hu- 
' n^iout elicited by the moment than 
"fi^ould ;9uffire to set up a score of 
such laborious pasquinaders as Tom 
Brown the younger. 

My son Tom comes next. We do 
not remember that Tom wrote any 
thing,* but he was a pleasant fellow. 
The old man's speech in Covent Gar- 
den, when standing for Westminster, 
still rings in our ears — bis declaration 
that he would rather be remembered 
as the father of Tom Sheridan than 
as the author of the School for Scan- 
daL This was only a clap-trap, as 
usual, and old Sherry was maudlin 
moreover, but there was something 
affecting in its way, in the allusion 
to Morni, the father of Gaul. It 
was pleasantly versified by some- 
body whose name we forget ; nor can 
we, for the lives of us, recollect the 
lines sufficiently to venture to i e-print 
them. We have a vague reminiscence 
that the concluding verse was some- 
thing, as if the poet had said : 

** When you sec me, quite done, laid all 
under the table. 

No If commdnding the glad Ha ! ha 1 

kind one exclaim, when no 

a* fellow — Tom Sherry’s 

-papal"’ 

Some of the ladies of the family 
were literary — a Mrs. Lefanu, re- 
lated, we forget in what degree, 
writes novels, which we have heaid 
are as good as those generally given 
to the world by A. K. Newman ; and 
Tom’s widow has lately published a 
novel, named "Carwell,” a tale of 
crime and sorrow. This book we 
have not read, but wf understand it 
contains much matter about the in- 
side of prisons, and displays some 
ifitimacy with^the science of bill- 
drawing. The Literary Gazette re- 
viewed it favourably ; we own how- 
ever we were struck with the naivete of 
the critic's w'onder, how the fair au- 
thor should have picked up her know- 
ledge of such matter^UlpWhy, Jerdan, 
man, the lady was Wck Sheridan's 


dimgfaterw|«i*liaw, amiTomSbeiidim^a 
wife. ' J 

AU this time we have been moat 
ungraciously suffering Mrs. Norton 
and her pretty poem, the " Undying 
One," to wait, as it were, imthe ante- 
chamber; but she will forgive us 
when she finds that we have been 
occupied in paying our respects to 
her ancestors, in our usual ceremo- 
nious fashion. Mrs. Norton’s muse 
is of a much graver kind than any 
which dictated their works. The 
grand-daughter of Old Sherry^acarcc- 
ly writes any thing but the deepest 
pathetic. She has here chosen no less 
a person than the Wandering Jew, 
as her hero ; and os in Mr. Croly's 
Salathiel, he*is all eloquence and 
sublimity — so here in the hands of 
Mrs. Norton he is all for love. In 
Mrs. Norton's hands, indeed, it would 
be strange if any body could be other- 
wise. 

In the original story of the Wan- 
dering Jew, he is only a cobbler — 
but those who invented the tale lived 
before the time when Childe Harold, 
and the rest of that brotherhood, had 
framed the ideal of heroes. He is 
no cobbler here, but a Byronian of 
the purest pattern. 

“ He stands before her now — and who is he 
Into whose outspread arms confidingly 
She flings hei fairy self ^ — UAlikcithc forms 
That woo and win a woman's love — ^the 
storms 

Of deep contending passions are not seen 
Darkening the features where they once 
have been. 

Nor the bright workings of a generous soul, 
Of feelings half conceal’d, explain the 
whole. 

But there is something woi d'. cannot express 
A gloomy, deep, and cjuiet fixedness ; 

A recklessness of all the blows of fate — 

A brow untouch’d by l0\e, undiium’d by 
hate — 

As if, in all its stores of crime and care, 
Earth held no suffering now for him to bear. 
Yes — all is passionless — the hollow cheek 

Those pale tliin lips shall never wreathe 
w'ith smiles ; 

Ev’n now, ’mid joy, unmov’d and sad tliey 
speak 

In spite of all his Linda’s winning wiles. 
Yet can we read, what all the rest denies. 

That he hafh feelings of a mortal birth, 


• We may be mistakert in thisr Since the above was written, we liave seen, in Lady 
Charlotte Campbell Bury’s “ Journal of the Heart," a poem by Tom Sheridan, on the 
loss of the Saldaiiha. Of this composition we cannot appiove. It is no great matter in itself, 
and it imitates Tom Campbell’s «• Battle of the Baltic,” in manner and rhythm, aa basely 
as Tom CampbcU’3 said Battle imitates the Danish song “ King Christian of which 
hereafter, 
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In the wild sorrow of those dark bright eyes, 
Bent on that form — ^his one dear link to 
earth. 

He loves — and he is loved ! then what avail 
The scornful words which seek to brand 
with shame V* 

To the young lady who flung her 
fairy self into his arms he reveals his 
history. The passage which de- 
scribes the effects of the curse upon 
him is pretty and harmonious. 

** I stood awhile, stifling my gasping breath, 
Fearfully gazing on Ibat scene of death ; 
Then with a shuddering groan of pain I 
slirbudcd 

My straining eyes, and turn’d, a cower- 
ing worm, 

To either side where grftnly death had 
clouded , 

The image of his Maker in nian’.s form. 
On one low cross a dark and fearful brow. 
Oil which the dews of death are standing 
now, 

Shows black despair : 

And on the other, though the eye be dim, 
And quivering anguish iu each stiffening 
limb, 

Mercy and hope are there ! 

Then rose the wailing sound of ivoman’s 
woe 

Appealing unto Heaven, 

And sinners bow’d their heads, and bent 
them low, 

And howl’d to be forgiven — 

And I glanced madly round — One after one 
They stole away, and 1 was left alone — 

I — the Otie, in that dim night! 

Oh ! words can never tell my soul’s 
affright ; 

The sickening, thrilliiv, dark, and fainting 
fear 

Tliat rose within my breast ; — I seem’d to 
hear 

A thousand voices round ; I could not pray, 
But fled ill solitary .sliaine away.” 

He wanders over the w^orld, as 
Mrs. Norton n-.akes him ttay, in 
ceaseless grief ; but as Mrs. Norton 
makes him do, a very Don Juan 
among the girls. He falls in love 
with Kditb, who was 

A light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening flower of early spring. 
The deep rose cri ason’d in her laughing 
cheek, 

And her eyes seem’d without the tongue 
to speak ; 

Those dark blue glorious orbs ! — oh ! sum- 
mer skies 

Were nothing to the heaven of her eyes. 

And then she had a witching art 
To wile all sadness from the heart ; 

Wild as the half-tamed gazelle, 

She bounded over hill and dell, 

Breaking on you when alone 
With her sweet and silvery tone, 


Dancing to her gentle lute 
With her light and fairy ibot ; 

Or to our lone meeting-place 
Stealing slow with gentle pace, 

To hide among the feathery fern ; 

And, while waiting her return, 

I wander’d up and down for hours — 

She started from amid the flowers, 

Wild, and fresh, and bright as they, 

To wing again her sportive way.” 

Edith dies of grief on finding 
that she has married the Wandering 
Jew — and he goes fighting in the 
cause of Liberty — and on the field of 
battle meets a widow of the name of 
Xarifa, singing sadly over her slain 
husband. 

“ My early and my 07ih/ love, why silent 
dost thou lie, 

When heavy grit is in my heart, and tear- 
drops in mine e> e ; 

I call thee, but thou answerest not, all 
lonely though I be : 

Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and 
rise to comfort me ? 

“ Oh ! wake thee — wake thee from tliy 
rest upon the tented field ; 

This faithful breast shall be at once thy 
pillow and thy shield ; 

If thou hast doubted of its truth UJtd con* 
stavey heforet 

Oh ! wake thee now, and it will strive to 
love thee even more,” &r. 

A short courtship 
to win over a lady wha^^ 
much of her only love, and 
ing constancy. Mrs. Norton puvj in- 
to more flowing verse, the old song of 
Would you court a fair widow of forty 
years,’ &c. 
as follows : 

** And so it was — our tearful hearts did cling 
And twine together cv’n in sorrowing; 

And we became as one — her orphan boy 
Lisp’d the word ‘ Father’ as his dark 
eyes gazed, 

Witli their expressive glance of timid joy, 
Into my fact, half pleased and half 
amazed. 

And we did dwell together^ cahnly fond 
With our own love, and hot a wish beyottd,** 

This lady dies of a broken heart, 
because her husband is in " ceaseless 
woe,” leaving him, however, a son, 
who, in due time, gets married. The 
versification q£the scene of the bri- 
dal day is veilppleasant, and shews 
a good command of language. 

The hall waa bright with many-cdlour’d 
lamps ; 

The air was peopled with soft happy 
sounds ; 

And, careless of the dewy midnight darhps, 
Young feet were twinkling in the moon- 
lit grounds ; 
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The pur|>le wine mantUng in the eup, 
And flashing its rich hue upon their 
brows, 

Who bent with eager lips to quaff it up, 
And add their laughter to the loud 
carouse : 

The merry jest — the superstitious tale — 
The random question, and the tart 
reply, 

Rang on in murmurings confused — till pale 
The moonlight waned, and left the 
dawning sky. 

The light dance ceased— by lips as sweet 
us thine 

The word of fond farewell was slowly 
said ; 

Many departed — many sank supine, 

With folded arms beneath each heavy 
head. 

But still, with every lingering tardy guest 
The brimming wine-cup circled as 
before ; 

And Still went round tlie oft-repeated jest, 
Which with impatient glance the bride- 
groom bore. — 

There was a traveller, who clianced to be 
Invited with this Joyous company; 

And he was telling of the wondrous 
sights — 

The popular sports— the strange and wild 
(leUghrs 

Which in far countries he had heard and 
seen ; 

And once in Italy, where he had been, 

I low in great ruin'd Rome he heard a 
strange 

Wild horrible tale of one who, for a crime 
Too deadly to relate, might never change, 
But live undying to the end of time : 

One who had wandered sadly up and down 
Through every sunny land and peopled 
town, 

With Cain’s dark sign deep branded on 
his brow — 

A haggard thing of guilt, and want, and 
woe! — 

Breathings that seem'd like sobs, so loud 
they came 

And chokingly from out my trembling 
frame, • 

Fill’d up the awful pause which came at 
length, 

As if to give his words more horrid 
strength. 

And every eye turn’d w'ondcringly and 
w'ild 

Upon my face, while shudderingly I 
smiled, 

And said, * It is a fearful talc indeed ; 

But one that scarce<|||eeds daunt ye, 
since ye are 

From the dark Rend whom Heaven such 
&te decreed, 

And Rome’s imperial rums, distant far.’ 
More had I said, nor heeded their reply, 
But that Abdallah met my glance, and 
rose 


And on hU face I fix’d my wandering eye, 
Which glared, and glared, and glared, 
and would not close,” &c. &c. 

The consequence is a quarrel, and 
the son leaves him. We cannot help 
remembering the parting of St, Leon 
and Ida son. 

He sets out travelling again, and 
secs many scenes of life, some of 
which are beautifully depicted, and 
at last he comes to Ireland, where 

In the autumn time 

By the broad Shannon’s banks of beauty 
roaming,” 

he finds an Irish woman drowning 
her female in^nt to save it from dy- 
ing, on which he rescues the child, 
and adopts R. The consequence 
may be guessed. 

“ That little outcast grew a fairy girl, 

A beautiful, a most beloved one. 

There was a charm in every separate curl 
Whose rings of jet hung glistening in 
the sun, 

Which warm’d her marble brow. Thera 
was a grace 

Peculiar to herself, ev’n from the first : 
Shadows and thoughtfulness you seem’d 
to trace 

Upon that brow, and then a sudden 
burst 

Of sunniness and laughter sparkled out, 
And spread their rays of joyfulness 
about,” &c. &c. 

This, it appears, happened in the 
first year of legal memory. * 

** When the scared remnant of my wretched 
race 

Gave England’s Richard gifts to let them 
be 

All unmolested in their misery.” 

As she grows up, he recommends 
her a husband : 

“ Answering, there came 
A deep, low, tremulous sob, which thrill’d 
my frame. 

A moment, tliat young form shrunk back 
abash’d 

At its own feelings ; and all vainly dash’d 
The tear aside, which speedily return’d 
'fo quench the cheek where fleeting 
blushes burn’d. 

A moment, while I sought her fears to 
stay, 

The timid girl in silence shrank away— 

A moment, from my grasp her hand with- 
drew — 

A moment, hid her features from my 
view — 

Then rising, sank witli tears upon my 
breast, 

Her struggles and her love at once con- 
fess’d.” 
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They live together very happily: 
but it would seem os if the Irish- 
woman’s fancy had infected him ; for 
when he reflects that Miriam (an odd 
Irish name,) must die a natural death, 
it grieves him so much that h^ mur- 
ders her. lie is tried — sentenced to 
be broken on the wheel — escapes by 
favour of a thunder storm — is taken 
again — voted non compos, and clap- 
ped in a madhouse, where he is kept 
for a century. 

“ Days, months, and years roll’d on, and I 
had been 

A prisoner a century ; iiad seen 
Chan/re after change among my keepers ; 
heard 

The shrieks of new-made captives,” &c. 

How he escapes is not mentioned, 
and at the beginning of the book we 
find him in love with Linda. Her 
he carries ofl' in the manner of young 
" Loch invar, who came out of the 
west” from an expecting bridegroom. 
He gets her on board in Spain, we 
believe, and 

“ Graceful as earth’s most gentle daugh- 
ters, 

That good ship sails through the gleam- 
ing spray — 

Like a beautiful dream on tlie darken’d 
waters, 

Till she anchors in Killala* bay.” 

Mrs. Norton has a queer note on 
this passage.* 

“ Tliis particular anchorage was origi- 
nally intended to be of service to my rea- 
ders, as a chronological da*^c, bringing the 
Undying One to a modern sera, the land- 
ing of the French in Ireland, in 1798; 
but having, for reasons satisfactory to my- 
self, omitted the passage, 1 take this op- 
portunity of mentioning my previous 
views.” 

Hum! it would be the most un- 
gallant thing in the world to doubt 
&is; but if a lady had not told us so, 
we should have thought Killala was 
introduced for the " previous view” 
of bringing in a puff upon Erin in ge- 
neral, and Moore in particular. 

« Erin ! — be hush’d, my lyre ! Oh ! 
thou,” &c. 

Or, with a burst of glorious song, 

Bear our rapt souls in dreams along : 

The songs they sing, the lays they pour, 
Shall bring us back genius — Moore ! 

Oh ! yes — by all tliat others feel, 

When fiM)m thy lip the low wor^ steal ; 

By many an unregarded sigh 

Tlie winds have caught in passing by : 


By wild for dreams of light divine, 

That come not, save to souls like thine ; 
By file heart-swelling thou hast wrought; 
By thy deep melody of thought : 

By tear, and song, and ardour won — 

The harp of Erin is thine own !” 

Which last rhyme, dear Mrs. 
Norton, is not comme ilfaut. 

After the anchorage sad things 
occur. Isbal (the Wandering Jew) 
runs down the vessel containing Lin- 
da's brother and betrothed — his own 
vessel catches fire — he rescues the 
lady with difficulty — but she dies im- 
mediately after, 

“ And the Undying One is left alone.” 

The verses, as the specimens we 
have quoted wiU shew, are very 
graceful and pretty, ond the poem is 
full of fine passages. We must not 
blame a lady, and so handsome a 
lady too, for making her Wandering 
Jew a lover. If he be exhibited in a 
higher flight of poetry he must take 
another shape. How could an undy- 
ing person continue to love a series of 
perishable beings with an affection 
that draws with it intense suffering 
for their removal } He must soon 
have become perfectly indifferent to 
the transitory creatures about him. 
The common pictuic which represents 
the Jew as being deeply religious, 
and abstracted from the ordinary 
cares and avocations of mankind, 
and moaning continually for tlie ex- 
tended duration of his life, because 
of the continual temptations to sin, 
which abiding in the body necessarily 
exposes him to, is, after all, far more 
poetical, and capable of being deco- 
rated with the sterner graces of song 
than the fine melodious rose-bud sor- 
rowings of Mrs. Norton. 

Nevertheless^ we must gently scan 
a lady. Can it be true, however, that 
she ever indulges in any of the moods 
described in one of her notes ? 

“ It would be a source of infinite satis- 
faction to me, if, by a very feeble descrip- 
tion of wliat was very strongly felt, 1 could 
impart to my readers one tenth part of the 
dread and horror I experienced on a simi- 
lar occasion to th^ne related in the poem. 

It was rny niisfomme that night to go to 
rest at variance with some of those,* near 
and dear unto me ;’ and, with a humility 
natural to my waking hours, exaggerating 
file effect produced on their minds by my 
conduct, I supposed tliem all dead of grief. 


Query ? — Is this the proper pronunciation of this classical word. 
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Remone instantly took possession of my 
hitherto callous heart, and, with a passion- 
ate invocation on the names of the depart- 
ed, I threw myself back on my visionary 
SO& and wept I had not been in that si- 
tuation many minutes, before I heard those 
familiar voices calling me by name. The tones 
sounded as if from a distance ; whereupon, 
uncovering my face, 1 looked towards the 
window, but, to my surprise, the speakers 
were close at my feet, .looking just as they 
did before my unnatural conduct caused 
their untimely end. A feeling of being 
hoaxed flashed across my mind, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with the Giaour — 

“ * I knew 'twas false — they could not die I* 
“ Fearful, however, of offending my 
newly recovered friends, I remained silent, 
and so did they, till their silence, and the 
unalterable composure of their coimte- 
nances, produced that sick dread which is 
only felt in di earns. There w'as neither 
grief, gladness, displeasure, nor surprise 
visible on their countenances — tliey merely 
looked at me ; and gradually, as I gazed, 
the colours of the drapery worn by them, 
(* gay attire,’ meet for London after 
Easter,) grew more and more pale and in- 
distinct, till the whole, (not even excepting 
their features,) became one deadly white, 
the eyes only retaining a sort of faint tinge 
of their original hue, at the same time 
that the resemblance of each figure to its 
living original was perfect; they stood quite 
still, and might have stood there till now ; 
but that I woke in the greatest possible 
agony of mind — I might almost add, of 
body, for my heart beat so full and heavily, 

I thought it would have burst — ^it did not 
however : I met my friends at breakfast, 
convinced that ghosts appear precisely in 
that way, and praying Heaven to preserve 
me from such another night.” 

We pray sincerely that every time 
she transgresses so far as to spoil her 
charming face by being angry with 
any body, she may see as many 
ghosts as ever visited Sam Coleridge, 
or Nicolay, the boolyseller of Berlin. 

The occasional verses at the end of 
the Undying One, are in general 
charming. We cannot say that we 
like Mrs. Norton's /«». Though she 
is of Irish breed, her song beginning 
Wiraathru then my beautiful jewel,** 
is not the potato. As her forte is the 
melancholy, (we should be sorry to 
think that she is so ^unhappy as she 
paints herself,) we conclude with the 
following, leader, if you have any 
taste, you will agree with us, that 
there is much which is beautiful and 
touching in 

“ THE CARELESS WORD. 

“ A word is ringing thro' my brain, 

It was not meant to give me pain ; 


It had ho tone to bid It stay^ 

When other things had past away; 

It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour Ikll : 

. It was when first the sound I heard 
A lig||^y uttered, careless word. 

“ That word — oh ! it doth haunt me now, 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of woe ; 

By night, by day, in sun or shade. 

With the half smile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power thro’ life to wound. 

There is no voice 1 ever heard. 

So deeply fix'd as that one word. 

** When in the laughing crowd some tone. 
Like those whose Joyous sound is gone. 
Strikes on my^ear, I shrink — ^for then 
The careless word comes back again. 

When nil alono 1 hit and gaze 
Upon tlie cheerful home-fire blaze, 

Lo i freshly as when first 'twas heard, 
Returns that lightly utteted word. 

“ When dreams bring back the days of 
old, 

With all that wishes could not hold ; 

And from my feverish couch I start 
To press a shadow to my heart — 

Amid its beating echoes, clear 
That little word 1 seem to hear ; 

In vain 1 say, while it is heard, 

Why weep I — 'twas but a foolish word. 

** It comes — and with it come the tears, 
The hopes, the joys of former years ; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks, 

Tliick as dead leaves on autumn brooks, 

And all as joyless, though Shey were 
The brightest tilings life’s spring could ^ 
sliare. 

Oh ! would to God I ne’er had heard 
That lightly uttered, careless word I 

“ It was the first, the only one 
Of tliose which lips for ever gone 
Breathed in their love — which had for me 
Rebuke of harshness at my glee : 

And if those lips were here to say, 

* Beloved, let it pass away,’ 

Ah ! then, perchance—but 1 have heard 
The last dear tone — the careless word 1 

“ Oh ! ye who, meeting, sigh to part. 
Whose words are treasures to some heart, 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, 

When earth hath but for one a home ; 

Lest, musing o’er tlie past, like me. 

They feel their hearts wrung bitterly. 

And, heeding not what else they heard. 

Dwell weeping on a careless word.” 

Farewell, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
Norton! and we hope soon to see 
you again. 

We rather think we shall give her 
a place in our Gallery of Portraits. 
How would she like to he drawn? 
All our ladies (and we have at least 
a dozen) are to have carte blanche in 
that particular. 
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It must excite melancholy feelings in 
the friends of a great man. or, what 
may, more probably, be called the 
remains of a great man ; — ^to s« him 
gradually decline in public estima- 
tion, and pertinaciously persist in 
an inglorious course, till he becomes, 
without being conscious of it, the 
object of general scorn. When we 
read of the famous Duke of Ormond, 
in his old age, threading the mazes 
of the dissolute court of Charles IL, 
heedless of the studied insu^ts^ of his 
sovereign, the jaefckefy of the minion, 
and th^-^i^tf jest of the courtesan, 
hardly know whether most to ad- 
mire the invincible fidelity of his at- 
tachment, or detest the slavish ser- 
vility of his character. An uncon- 
sciousness of self- debasement is the 
infirmity of dotage, which, if it fail 
to excite our disgust, is owing to 
some early redeeming qualities, some 
vestige of laurels not yet withered, 
or some deeds of valour, or public 
services not yet forgotten. To see a 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
reduced to a state of pauperism, and, 
with one leg in the grave, braving 
obloquy by marrying a washerwo- 
man, is a humiliating sight ; but to 
see the h^ro T)f a hundred battles, the 
. supcranriiiatcd object of a nation's 
idolatry, encountering odium, in the 
vain hope of surmounting insur- 
mountable difficulties, adjudicating 
on measures which he does not 
understand, and flattering himself 
that he is serving his country when 
he is inflicting upon it serious and 
unpardonable injuries, flattering him- 
self that he is acquiring fresh fame 
when he is invoking the hate and 
the derision of a whole nation — 
such a sight is as painful as it is 
pitiful. An able and experienced ge- 
neral, may, in an evil hour, be se- 
duced from his vigilance; and by 
neglect, or a fal' e step, may sully his 
well-earned honours, and be co a- 
pelled to bury in seclusion the hopes 
of a long and perilous life. Such a 
man we pity. A popular minister 
may, by some act of folly and in- 
justice become the martyr of his good 
intentions. We naturally pity such 
a minister. A minister may be the 
victim of ignorance or popular fren- 
zy ; or he may be the tool, and, con- 


sequently the victim of a single ty- 
rant. We partly pity and partly 
despise such a man. A minister, 
actuated by selfish views and insa- 
tiate ambition, or by a disregard of 
public opinion and established prin- 
ciples, and a callous indifference as 
to the consequences of his measures, 
may compromise the interests of his 
sovereign, inflict dreadful calamities 
on a people, and involve his country 
ill civil war ; such a minister we na- 
turally despise, and in his overthrow 
or his disgrace, or a still more moni- 
tory consummation, we rejoice. 

Such spectacles, however calcu- 
lated to excite our pity, our ridicule, 
our disgust, or our resentment, are, 
even in these days, by no means 
uncommon. It seems to be the will 
of providence that kings as well as 
ministers should despise all the les- 
sons of experience; and this feel- 
ing, perhaps, has its origin in a sa- 
lutary infatuation. We ought never 
to forget that we owe Magna Charta 
to the bigotry, insolence, and rapaci- 
ty of king John. M. de Polignac has 
conferred inestimable blessings on 
France ; and, perhaps, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir James Scarlett, 
actuated by a noble ambition, and 
the purest patriotism, are desirous 
to do as much for England. 

At any rate we beg leave, with 
great deference and much compas- 
sion, lo address the above remarks 
to these distinguished individuals 
and the rest of his Majesty's ser- 
vants — to the Duke and his friend, 
to Sir Robert of Tamworth, Mr. 
George Dawson, not of Derry, nor 
of Dublin, but ef Harwich, the three 
junior Peels, of nowhere, and all 
the rejected subalterns whom the 
present election has cast forth to 
sink in the waters of oblivion, or 
float upon the foul surface of the 
Dead Sea — we mean the sea of cor- 
ruption. They may apply them, 
each to himselt as they may be 
found pertinent. It is quite possible 
that the recent occurrences here and 
elsewhere may have rendered them less 
applicable, seeing that they are likely 
to be deprive4 of the power of render- 
ing thcmselyes as obnoxious as they 
had pre-concerted. 

Whatever may have been their 
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intentions^ it is now pretty clear that 
they will be denied the pleasure and 
the honour of carrying them into 
effect. The nation, we strongly as- 
pect, is doomed to lose the bene^ of 
their services and we presume upon 
their modesty in believing that they 
will retire into obscurity without 
claiming, at the hands of the people, 
their just reward. 

llie result of the election is«a 
most signal effort of just vengeance 
upon the ministry. At no period, in 
the history of this country, has the 
authoritative voice of Downing Street 
been less regarded. The government 
stands utterly helpless and forsaken 
— deserted like a sinking transport 
by all on board, except the convicts 
in chains. No candidate on any 
hustings in Great Britain or Ireland, 
with the illustrious exceptions of the 
Laird of Macleod, Mr. George Daw- 
son, and a corporation hack of the 
rotten and degraded borough of Ed- 
inburgh, has had the temerity or the 
bad taste openly to profess himself 
a supporter of the Wellington admi- 
nistration. Wherever a candidate has 
been so much as suspected of such 
adherence or such folly, he has in- 
variably been rejected. A situation 
in the royal household has, in more 
than one instance, been considered 
an insuperable obstacle to a success- 
ful canvass, and the situation has 
accordingly been vacated in order to 
remove the objection. Any thing 
like this extent of degradation never 
was before heaped upon or endured 
by any ministry. Every popular 
candidate has been compelled, of 
course from a sense of self-interest, 
to preface his pretensions with an 
unqualified disclaimer of any con- 
nexion, near or mqre remote, pro- 
visional or accidental, under any 
chances or circumstances, with the 
Duke, his colleagues, or his minions. 
Even in Yorkshire, where, it might 
be supposed, a little jockeyship would 
have averted the difficulty, it had to 
be all plain sailing, Mr. Brougham 
was compelled to throw the Lynd- 
Vfiirst rolls overboard before the first 
start. His panegyric upon the 
Duke for carrying the “ healing 
measure," was like that of a pro- 
fessor of Smithfield, who cuts and 
slashes, and fiays andumap^les the 
devoted animal which he praises and 
sells. He soon saw how the cur- 


rent ran, and, like a genuine Whig, 
and the most sagacious of his order, 
he went with it. On the hustings 
of York he pronounced the adminis- 
tration of the Duke to be the most 
ignorant and incapable of any minis- 
try u|>on record — a set of small de- 
baters without tact or judgment — 
empty, wavering, and crawling — de- 
riving their power from the divisions, 
and their votes from the crumbs and 
offal of various chaotic and undis- 
ciplined factions. And Mr. Broug- 
ham did not volunteer this opinion 
unadvisedly. The representation of 
Yorkshire was at stake, and he felt 
convinced tj^at the only avenue to 
the sufirages of the freeholders was 
his declared Opposition to the minis- 
try, and a solemn pledge ^that, as 
their representative, he would, at all 
hazards, use every exertion to drive 
them from place and power. 

But the test in Yorkshire, namely, 
avowed hostility to the W’ellington 
administration, is only an incidental 
item in a long account. Every where 
the same feeling and the same sen- 
timents have prevailed Mr. George 
Dawson’s conduct, and his connexion 
with the Peel family and the minis- 
try, lost him Derry, where he durst 
not 80 much as present himself, and 
rendered his attempt upon Dublin 
utterly hopeless. Mr.* John Wilson 
Croker, backed by all thi influence, 
of the Government, was beaten by 
Mr. Sergeant Lelroy iu the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. There is in this 
defeat all the gratifying indications 
of a just and laudable retaliation. 
The Government, in the heyday of 
their passion for liberalism, had in- 
flicted a mean and undeserved insult 
upon Mr. Lefroy^ His protestant 
and constitutional predilections were 
deemed incompatible with the new 
born ideas of a pure administration 
of justice. They consequently placed 
a more pliable advocate and a less 
inveterate hater of servility over his 
head, thereby compelling him to re- 
sign his situation. Such flagrant 
acts of invidious malevolence and 
studied insult, must, sooner or later,, 
in a country like this, carry their 
own punishment. The learned ser- 
geant has consequently taken ample 
vengeance^ He has defeated the 
ministerial candidate, the huxter and 
jobber of the Admiralty, the creature 
whqm the ministers love for his very 
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meannegs ; and he^ Mr. Lefroy, has 
not only defeated him, and wrung 
Trinity College from the fangs of 
Peel and the apostates, but sent a 
near relation to inflict the same 
punishment, in an Irish county, 
on another retainer of the Govern- 
ment. 

For the same reasons, their sup- 
port of the Duke of Wellington, and 
their dependence upon his ministry 
— Mr. Calvert has been ousted in 
Southwark — ^Twiss has been driven 
from Wootton Bassett — Wilde from 
Newark — Hardinge from Durham — 
Bramston and Wellesley from Essex 
— Marshall from Yoricshire — Lord. 
Caermarthen frora.jHi6lfit/Qtt«LJLWells 
from ^j^taar-ilpagfet from Car- 
...JlftPfOlw^Brecknock from Bath — 
Lushington and Baring from Can- 
terbury — Heathcote from Coventry — 
Wodehouse from Norfolk — Kekewich 
from Exeter — Dundas from Roches- 
ter — Ashley from Woodstock — Lock- 
hart from Oxford — Manners from 
Cambridge — ^Torrens from Pontefract 
—Lethbridge from Somerset— Gooch 
from Suffolk — Sykes from Hull — 
Liddell from Northumberland — and 
Jolliffe from Surrey. These are but 
a few of the changes which have 
taken place in consequence of the 
several aspirants being cither sup- 
porters or creatures of the Govern- 
^ ment. fifut the changes are of lesser 
moment when weighed against the 
strong feeling which has been aroused 
every where, in hostility to the Dic- 
tator. No man can now shut his 
eyes to the fact, that the sentiments 
of the electorate body are in opposi- 
tion to the administration. No man 
can have the audacity to say, that 
the nation is divided in opinion, or 
that ** out of doors" there is even 
the semblance of a ministerial party. 
Be the member Whig or Tory, liberal 
or radical, churchman or dissenter, 
the representative of a county or of 
a close borough, he must admit that 
liis constituents, be they few or 
many, agriculturists or manufac ,u- 
rers, have iw confidence in the pre- 
sent cabinet. The Duke is universally 
distrusted ; hie colleagues and his 
subalterns are despised. He rules 
alone by the fiat of the King. His 
Grace is the centre of power in a 
country where he has scarcely a friend 


or an admirer, not a trooper who 
loves him, not a swine-herd to cheer 
him, not an old woman, or a parson, 
or-a bag-man, or a beggar to cry 

God bless him V* 

But if his Grace, the Premier, be 
fallen thus low, he has the consola- 
tion of knowing that Sir Robert Peel, 
the man who has made "such sacri- 
fices," has sunk still lower. " In 
tlSe lowest depth, a lower still*' — 
and there is Peel, far, far down, but 
sinking, sinking, sinking— almost out 
of sight, but nevertheless doomed to 
continue sinking immeasurably, even 
when invisible. TTie conduct which 
Sir Robert has pursued since he 
tacked his fortune to the "healing 
measure,** has been mean, pitiful, 
and unfortunate-' -and deservedly un- 
fortunate. The pride which Oxford 
encouraged, was soured down into 
spiteful malice in Jewsbury.* Ran- 
cour and low intrigue, and official 
insolence have marked the man ever 
since he ceased to represent a moiety 
of all the gentlemen of England, and 
appeared in the shoes and gabardine 
of Sir Manasseth. His first attack 
was on the Duke of Newcastle. The 
interest of that high-spirited 'noble- 
man had for many years placed a 
seat in the House at the disposal of 
the Protestant champion. It was a 
mark of friendship, confidence, and 
respect for his principles. When he 
renounced those principles, and vio- 
lated his pledge, the noble Duke de- 
manded a surrender of the political 
patent, and consequently one of the 
Baronet's supporters was displaced. 
This was an act of justice which was 
not to be forgiven. Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde was despatched to Newark to 
take vengeance — to disturb the se- 
curity of the borough — ^to menace 
the Duke’s tenants, and intimidate 
those whom he could not corrupt. 
The result is known to all our 
readers. The attorney of poor Grif- 
fith Jenkins had no chance in a 
place where his fame had gone be- 
fore him. They flattered the lawyer 
into an expenditure of about tm 
hundred briefs, and then laughed ffi 
him, and at length pelted him out of 
the town — his respectable agent, Mr. 
Charles Pearson, being first in the 
retreat. 

But the liome Secretary was not 
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with 0Q« defei^ where he 
hod so many enemies. Mr. Charles 
Grant was his next object, lliis 
gentleman sat in the last Parliament 
for luvcmess-shire. He had voted 
with Huskisson against the ministry^ 
and had lectured that poor suwph 
Goulbum upon his incapacity. This 
was not to be endured. No man 
above the rank of Otway Cave can 
forgive being called a fool. Repri- 
sals, therefore, had to be made upon 
the Grants, and the horns of Lord 
Ellenborough and the ministry were 
sounded among the glens of Inver- 
ness, in favour of the Laird of Ma- 
cleod, the Downing-street candidate. 
This person announced himself in his 
addresses as the supporter of the 
Wellington administration. He cal- 
culated upon the vassalage of his 
Highland voters, by proclaiming him- 
self to be a hireling. The army peo- 
ple, the stamp distributors, the tax- 
collectors, the gaugers of whiskey 
barrels, the hunters of small stills, 
the post-office sweepers, and all that 
class living on the taxes, placed them- 
selves under his banners. 

But the Grants were not to be 
discomfited by the Peels without 
making the weaver pay the piper. 
Mr. Robert Grant, the brother of 
Charles, marched southwards, and 
offered battle to Mr. Jonathan Peel, 
in the good city of Norwich. It was 
not declined, there being money in 
the purse, if not courage elsewhere. 
The contest raged two or three days, 
and Brother Jonathan was com- 
pletely routed. He had on a former 
occasion been returned for Norwich, 
on the strength of his protestant and 
family attachments; but his con- 
nexion with the minister proved his 
ruin. Norwich rejected him, and 
returned Mr. Robert Grant. 

In Tamworth the right honourable 
Baronet experienced nearly a similar 
reverse. This borough was consi- 
dered his own. The late Sir Robert 
was beloved by every inhabitant, and 
while he lived, his word was law. 
I^suming upon this, the Secretary 
ifid his brother condescended to offer 
themselves to the electors, in opposi- 
tion to Lord Charles Townshend. 
They were confident of success. The 
first Sir Robert Peel w’as dead, it is 
true, but the second, Oxford bred, 
and his brother, were conceived to 
reign in his place, and in the affec- 


tions of the good burgesses. The 
result somewhat damped these ex^ 
pectations. Lord Charles was at 
once placed at the head of the poll, 
and Mr. Yates Peel was glad to re- 
sign, in order to secure the second 
seat for his brother, the heir of his 
father, and a minister of the crown. 
It is said that, had any other candi- 
date appeared, neither of the Peels 
would have been elected ! 

So much for two of the family — 
and now for a third. Mr, Lawrence 
Peel having sounded several boroughs 
after being obliged to retire from 
Cockermouth, resolved to try his fate 
in Newcastle •under-Lyne. Mr. Wil- 
raot Horton sat for this borough in 
the last Parlfament, but exceptions 
were taken to him on account of his 
vote on the Catholic question. Mr, 
Lawrence Peel, however, trusting to 
his own high merits and government 
patronage, determined to abide the 
issue. He was beaten, and we have 
not heard of him since. 

This treatment is enough to make 
any minister fervently wish himself 
five hundred fathoms down the crater 
of Vesuvius. The Baronet nearly 
beaten, brother Yates beaten, bro- 
ther Jonathan beaten, brother Law- 
rence beaten, brother Dawson beaten, 
brother Eden beaten, God-a-mcrcy ! 
this is enough to drive ttie pristocra- 
cy of the Peels into open fcbellion ! 

But let us now consider what head 
the Duke of Wellington can make 
against so much fatality. On some 
important questions in the last Par- 
liament, he was left often in a paltry 
majority of from thirteen to twenty- 
seven ; but in this Parliament there 
are sixty new men avowedly opposed 
to him, and sixty ^nore bound by a 
pledge to their constituents to offer 
the most unreserved and decided op- 
position. 

What is the Field Marshal to do ? 
A reduction of ten millions of taxes 
would not conciliate the new mem- 
bers. He cannot withdraw a single 
soldier from Ireland. O'Connell 
reigns in Waterford ; another brace 
of agitators in Clare ; O'Connor Don 
in some other c6unty ; Wyse in a 
fourth; Browne in a fifth; and so 
on. There will be about twenty 
Catholics in the next House of Com- 
mons, and they, we venture to aMrm, 
will ftirnish excellent reasons for 
keeping thirty-five thousand men in 
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Ireland. Poor laws for that country 
he cannot enforce, now that he has 
not a single Protestant landlord to 
support him. The whole of Goul- 
burn’s measures must fall to the 
ground. The nation demands re- 
trenchment, and yet he has not a 
clerk of fifty pounds a year, or a sin- 
gle farthing of surplus revenue to 
spare. Before the month of January 
half of the manufacturing labourers 
will be subsisting on the poor rates, 
or enjoying the luxuries of the soup- 
kitchen. The great mass of agricul- 
tural labourers arc already paupers. 
The colonics are in a state of inde- 
scribable alarm, and, a numerous 
party of sectarians devote tliem to 
ruin. ITie people deftiand the ex- 
tinction of the rotten boroughs ; and 
yet his Grace has scarcely a support- 
er who is returned by an open one. 
lie has made common cause with the 
East India Company, and yet the 
mercantile interest, now the mighti- 
est in England, demand the repeal of 
their monopoly, and proscribe their 
patronage and their profits. The 
multitude clamour for a free trade in 
corn ; and at this moment four-fifths 
of all the farmers, and a considerable 
jiortion of the landowners, are in a 
state of insolvency. The country 
bankers are pressing hard upon the 
Bank of England, and this potent 
monopoly must, of course, be abro- 
gated. in Cornwall and in Kent — in 
Suffolk and in Cumberland — in Bris- 
tol and in Hull — Iti the centre and at 
the extremities of the kingdom, there 
is a loud cry for a change of mea- 
sures and of men — for relief from 
oppressive burthens, severe laws, 
grinding exactions, and the domicili- 
ary visits of the informer and the 
functionaries of the revenue. The 
shipowner is dissatisfied, and so is 
the wool-grower, the miner of iron 
and tin, the silk weaver, the glover, 
the distiller, even the vender of 
newspapers, and every payer of tithes 
andt poor rates. A want of confi- 
dence universal. y prevails — all classes 
are dissatisfied — and redress they 
will have in some shape or other, no 
matter who is minister. How the 
Duke of Wellington can meet Par- 
lipnent with these difficulties staring 
him in the face, we are at a loss to con- 
jecture. His situation is truly pittful, 
if it be possible for any man to feel 
pity for such a minister. The situa- 


tion of his friend and protdgi^ Mon- 
sieur de Polignac, is not much less en- 
viable than his. Old age and the 
scenes of a battle-field may render 
him callous to ordinary excitements. 
But the day of reckoning and Strath- 
fieldsay are in the gloomy distance. 
Every thing seems to frown upon 
him — the inward monitor perhaps 
beats hard — all men suspect him. 
His former glories, and his later fol- 
lies, must jar hideously amid the re- 
miniscences of the lone hour, and 
fame in tears plead eloquently for the 
inheritance she gave, and which he 
has squandered. 

But this leads us to his foreign po- 
ll^)', and the present situation of 
Europe. We assume it to be ad- 
mitted that i i since cannot long flou- 
rish in a renovated state of freedom, 
without England participating in an 
equal share of the blessings of an 
improved system. When the ''heal- 
ing measure*" was pressed upon Eng- 
land, one of the principal arguments 
adduced in its support was the ccjual 
privileges enjoyed by the adherents 
of the Romish and lefonned churches. 
This sacrifice to liberality and con- 
ciliation was forced upon Louis and 
the French by foreign bayonets. But 
now the case is altered. "I’he French 
repudiate the established church, ami 
leave it to its o\\ n resources, and the 
eleemosynary benefactions of its mem- 
bers. The clergy may have their 
dignitaries, their synods, their de- 
grees, their rules of discipline, their 
Easter offerings, and their other fees ; 
but, as to the land, or the public re- 
venue, these are sacred things, into 
which it is voted profane for their 
fingers to dip. Now, we put the 
question, not invidiously, but fairly 
and dispassioji^itely, can France long, 
remain without a taxed church, and 
England submit to one ? We put 
this question to the reverend Liberals 
of Devonshire, who, in some of their 
borouglis, returned auti-protestant 
candidates, but who, nevertheless, 
voted petitions against emancipation, 
and allowed Mr. Bastard to be de- 
feated in Exeter. We also put the 
question to the reverend electors of 
Armagh, and their most reverend 
master, who have returned Goulburn. 
England has heretofore been in ad- 
vance of France with respect to free 
institutions ; any thraldom or restraint 
was cheerfully submitted to, provided 
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it did not place us in the rear of French 
advancement. But, as Lord Byron 
sings, " a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream." France now 
precedes us ; her tax -fed ecclesiastics 
are thrown upon providence; her 
press is free ; her elections are pure ; 
the voice of the people is heard ; the 
despot is hurled from his throne ; his 
servile ministers and intriguing priests 
are either in dungeons or in exile; 
and a brave nation is resolved to vin- 
dicate and consolidate its liberties, 
unawed by foreign courts or foreign 
bayonets. 

In these circumstances, is it pro- 
bable that we, the people of Enghind, 
will look on unconcerned, and see 
France place herself at the head of 
the free states of Europe ? Is she to 
have a free Parliament, chosen by 
the people, and we a corrujit one, 
elected by pensioners, needy peers, 
title-hunters, Jew-broktrs, drunken 
publicans, and jobbing-corporations, 
wh» are self-elected ? Is she to have 
a Chamber of Deputies composed of 
the most enlightened, learned, and 
eminent publicists of France, while 
we continue to have a House of 
Commons filled with adventurers, 
the beggarly sons of corrupt Lords, 
hacks, who deal in army and navy 
appointments, and advance the dirty 
jobs of small corporations and maud- 
lin bailies, governors of castles, 
which are gunlcss, and could be 
taken by a company of tailors, the 
buyers and sellers of stolen goods, 
broken down spendthrifts, who seek 
protection in the House from their 
creditors, joint-stock speculators, the 
swindlers of South America, the re- 
presentatives of commercial monopo- 
lies and secret societies ? No, no. 
France being regenvated, England 
must be reformed. Free institutions 
arc contagious ; and if the press be 
unshackled in Paris, it must be re- 
leased of its Scai'lett bandages and 
Wellington irons in London. If the 
people be supreme there, they must 
be equally powerful here. Our rot- 
ten system must be abolished. — Our 
Sarums and Westburys, our Maltons, 
Totnesses, Armaghs, and St. Ives — 
all such places must be disfranchised, 
or the franchise considerably ex- 
tended. There must be no place 
with less than five hundred resident 
voters, not pot-wolloppers, but re- 
spectable householders, who arc not 


lodging letters, the payers of taxes 
and poor-rates, which should return 
members. The whole of the repre- 
sentation of Scotland must be re- 
formed. Edinburgh should have the 
right of returning two citizens. Leeds 
and Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, and Glasgow, should have the 
same suffrage. 

These are questions which will in- 
dubitably be pressed on the Duke of 
Wellington, if he be at the head of 
the government when the new Par- 
liament meets. And how is he to 
answer them — how treat them — how 
delay them — how elude them — 
reject the piayer they imply? His 
rotten borou^^h forre, his political 
sans cii/oftes from Cornw'all, Devon- 
shire, the (Jinrpie Ports, and various 
other ministerial sinks, (and this is 
his chii f resource,) are utterly con- 
temptible. Mr. Horace Twiss may 
be placed at the head of this brigade, 
but who the devil will inarch through 
Coventry with them? Of county 
members he has not twenty to sup- 
port him. The respectable Whigs 
are opposed to him to a man ; and 
as to the low Whigs, some of whom 
would vote for him rather than eat 
tlieir mutton cold, still the majority 
of them ilare not. Many of them 
are already pledged against him, and 
if they violate this pledge they know 
their fate. As to the Liberals, the 
election has somewhat thinned their 
numbers, and the temper of the 
country is obviously hostile to their 
quackeries. The Church party is far 
from being strong ; it has been 
beaten in the person of Mr. Bastard, 
in Devon, one of its principal strong- 
holds; but, be it strong or be it 
weak, it is avowedly opposed to his 
highness. He destroyed the party 
by his healing measure he there- 
by lost his riglit arm, and a soldier 
knows what a loss that is. 

'Hiese arc obstacles which it will 
rcquiremiore coolness, more address, 
more art, and more generalship to 
overcome, than was evinced at Wa- 
terloo. But his most assailable point, 
and that which is likely to prove 
fatal to his ministry, is his foreign 
policy, intimately connected as that 
is with his tripartite league against 
the press. It has been the misfor- 
tune of his Grace, in his political 
career, to be more dangerous in his 
friendships than in his enmities. His 
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attacliment to Sir Robert Peel had 
proved the ruin of that unhappy gen- 
tleman. His generous partiality for 
M. de Polignac has driven him from 
his country as an outlaw. His affec- 
tion for the old Bourbons has cost 
them a throne. His patronage of 
poor Lord Ellenborough has made 
that buffoon the object of universal 
ridicule. His regard for the pro- 
fessional services of Sir James Scar- 
lett has rendered him the most un- 
popular and detested public man in 
England. The support he has pur- 
chased from the Times newspaper, 
has deeply injured that respectable 
journal ; and it would not surprise 
us, if his favourable and marked at- 
tentions to certain Directors, should 
cause a run upon the Bank. Of one 
thing, however, we are satisfied — 
ten votes given to his Grace by a 
certain honourable body, will preci- 
pitate the ruin of the East India 
Company. 

It is, perhaps, true, that from the 
greater number of these victims, his 
Grace might disentangle himself. 
There is, however, one who will 
cling to him with a fidelity stronger 
than the fear of the guillotine — we 
mean the fugitive and ex-minister of 
France. It is impossible to unloose 
the tie which binds these faithful 
friends together, llicre are piivate 
treaties, ^ and gilt-edged letters, and 
solemn promises, and unforgotten 
admonitions, wdiich form an indis- 
soluble cement between them. There 
must be no attempt to shake M. 
de Polignac from the Duke's embraces. 
The victim is the confidant, and con- 
sequently the master here. He must 
be protected, crowned with roses, 
loaded with civiRties, and probably 
pensioned — or, like lago — 

“ He'll set down the pegs that make thfs 
inu-sic, 

As honest as he is.'* 

If^is asserted that the Dujee ^'f 
Wellington was not the adviser of, 
was not the correspondent of, was 
not even on good terms with M. 
Polignac and his ministry. Good 
Heaven ! Can the p.eople who make 
these averments believe what fhey 
state ? It is notorious, and was, till 
recently, openly avowed, that the 
reverse of this is the fact. He had 
as much influence in the appoint- 


ment of M. do Polignac, as he had in 
the nomination of Prince Leopold. 
ITie overthrow of the ministry of 
M. Martignac, which brought in that 
of Polignac, was a matter of boast 
with his diplomatists, and was con- 
sidered to be his " second grand mas- 
ter stroke" — the healing measure" 
being his first. The former French 
ministry was opposed to his Grace's 
contemplated settlement of the Greek 
question. That removed, he con- 
ceived the field to be cleared, and 
every obstacle brushed away. He 
had a minister of his own choice in 
the Rue Rivoli, and a candidate to 
his wishes at Claremont. 'The suc- 
cess of his policy solely depended on 
the continuance .f M. de Polignac in 
office ; and even if there were no 
proofs of a more satisfactory nature, 
his connexion with that ministry, 
and his strenuous support of it, are 
established by induction. When the 
chamber of deputies refused to ^ace 
confidence in the new ministrj^’no 
man was sooner apprised of their 
conduct than the Duke of Welling- 
ton — no man was more interested in 
their proceedings — ^no man had a 
deeper stake at hazard ; for the suc- 
cess of his plans entirely depended 
upon the tenacity and ascendancy of 
Polignac. Had he, then, been driven 
from office, or had he surrendered his 
portcfcuille, the policy of the Duke 
would have been defeated. It was 
clearly the interest of the English 
premier to sustain the unfortunate 
French minister ; and in supporting 
him, can there be a doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable man, that 
the measures concocted for this pur- 
pose were not submitted to his 
Grace ? The dissolution of the cham- 
bers, and a ntftv election were ma- 
noeuvres employed to gain time. The 
attack on the press, and the mortal 
blow at the charter, were deliberate- 
ly preconcerted. The Quarterly Re~ 
vieio, the Duke’s organ, was instruct- 
ed to recommend and prepare the 
way for the intended despotic and 
coercive measures. M. de Polignac fol- 
lowed up, and only carried a degree 
further, those unpopular measures 
which the Duke of Wellington had 
commenced, and which the king of 
the Netherlands had imitated. It is 
impossible to account for the unity 
of their designs, and these simul- 
taneous proceedings against the press. 
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in England^ the. Netherlands* and in 
France* on any other ground than a 
preconceived* collusive* and organized 
plan of action. It is so manifest* 
and so self-evident* that we do not 
envy that man's intellect who can, 
for a moment* entertain an opposite 
opinion. 

The French axe too shrewd a peo- 
ple not to perceive the connexion, or 
not to feel heutely, and resent accord- 
ingly* this shameful coalition formed 
against their liberty. Their resent- 
ment is for the present suppressed* 
and the heart burning is smothered ; 
but we much mistake their character 
if ^vents do not shortly prove that 
they are unable to forgive it. 

Jn what a dilemma, then, has the 
Duke of Wellington invohecl his 
country ! In w hat a fearful position 
has he placed his sovereign I \Vc defy 
him to extricate himself from the 
meshes of his own intricate web. He 
has so involved himself with thecrook- 
cd-policy of his foreign allies and his 
minions* that he has made himself a 
dangerous minister of a free country. 
It must be the desire of our excellent 
sovereign, and we are sure it is the 
interest of his subjects, to exult in 
the blaze of light and freedom which 
has burst upon France. It is the 
harbinger of a brighter day — the 
dawn of spring upon a polar waste — 
the heath- fire that consumes all that 
is pestilential and sterile, and whose 
ashes impregnate the soil of bigotiy 
and superstition with the germs of 
knowledge and good government. 

But between our desires and this 
consummation, the Duke of Welling- 
ton stands like one of Tasso's guar- 
dian demons. There can be no 
wholesome community of feeling be- 
tween this and the new government 
of France, while he is premier. 
Even if sincere, his amicable profes- 
sions would be suspected. As he is 
feared at home* he is distrusted 
abroad ; and however well disposed* 
or desirous to remain neutral* his 
good wishes will mar his good in- 
tentions. Whatever he may do* he 
will not receive credit for his forbear- 
ance. His name will defeat every 
approach to conciliation* and he will 
be deemed an enemy* even though 
•bound by the pledges of friend- 
ship. 

These are a few of the difficulties 
which environ the Duke of Welling- 


ton in his foreign policy* from his 
Bourbon alliance* and his connexion 
with M. Polignac* and which ren- 
der his policy and his predilections 
equally dangerous to the peace of 
England. We nevertheless cherish 
the hope that his Grace will avert 
these disagreeable embarrassments 
by a well-timed resignation. But 
before we conclude this summary of 
"the misfortunes* and this analysis of 
the incompetency of the Wellington 
administration, we are anxious to 
relieve the gloom of these specula- 
tions, and this dry narrative of facts* 
by throwing a little sun-light upon 
some of the inpidents of an election 
so disastrous to the hopes of so im- 
perious a liiii/istcr. We shall, in 
mercy, both to tiie premier and ou^ 
readers, restrict ourselves to three 
cases, — 

1st, The election of Devonshire, 

2d, The election of Cambridgeshire* 
3d* The election of Edinburgh. 

Some regret has been expressed by 
many of our Tory friends, and the 

country party,’* at the discomfiture 
of ^'Ir. Bastard by Lord Ehrington 
and Sir Thomas Acland. On what 
grounds, pray ? Arc they awaie of 
the causes ? We fear they are not, 
and shall therefore enlighten them. 

The contest in Devonshire has 
been considered a trial ofVstrength 
between the church and the levelling 
party ; and to a certain extent it 
was so ; while its result may be con- 
sidered a triumph gained by the ene- 
mies of the protestaiit establishment* 
and by the tithe abolitionists, over 
the clergy and lay impropriators of 
Devonshire. 

But why ? Not that the freeholders 
of Devonshire are inimical to these 
institutions* or the cost of support- 
ing them, but simply because they 
had ceased to repose confidence in 
the sincerity and independence of 
Mr. Bastard. In the last Parliament, 
this gentleman* to preserve his con- 
sistency* had voted against the 
" healing measure,” and generally 
against the ministry. But the peo- 
ple look to motives as well as to 
acts. Ihe fear of losing the county 
jus# kept his head above water, and 
the cunent carried him with the 
country party and the conservative 
Tories. But it was remarked* with 
some alarm* that his brother* the 
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member for Dartmouth, and aff his 
immeiUate friends, supported the Go- 
vernment. Dartmouth is a rotten 
borough, held in chains by Mr. 
Holdsworth, who is occasionally its 
mayor, and occasionally one of its 
representatives in Parliament. Cap- 
tain Bastard, the brother of the 
county member, returned by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Holdsworth, was this 
gentleman’s colleague in the last 
House of Commons. Mr. Holds' 
worth, for reasons which we could 
state, voted with the ministry. He 
admitted the disStress, and voted 
against it. He avowed himself op- 
posed to free trade, ye^ he supported 
its defenders. He deprecated the 
pernicious change in the currency, 
yet he voted against the motion of 
Mr. Attwood. Caplain Bastard 
joined him in these ministerial votes, 
and it often happened that the two 
brothers, the mcmlicrs for Devon and 
Dartmouth, were found on opposite 
sides in a division. It was easy tp 
penetrate the motives for such con- 
duct. It was evidently a family ar- 
rangement — a compact entered into 
for the purpose of secuting the pa- 
tronage in both places. The county 
member was anti-ministerial, in or- 
der to secure his scat, and his bro- 
ther and friend, once his great sup- 
porter in-Dcfon, wore ministeiial, in 
order to secure the loaves and fishes, 
llie freeholders of the county were 
too sharp-sighted to he deceived by 
this venal arrangement, and they 
resolved not to be betrayed. 'fhe 
vaunted consistency of Mr. Bastard 
had lost its charm, and they accord- 
ingly declined to support him. 

In Cambridgeshire Lord C. Manners 
was opposed and finally defeated on 
the same grouiifls. The Duke of Rut- 
land was averse to the Catholic 
bill, on the pretext of principle, but 
his two brothers were directed to 
support il, in order to projiitiatc 
the Duke of Wellington and preserve 
their interest. This was a family ar- 
rangement, similai to that entered 
into in Devonshire, and which we 
have described. I’he manceuvre was 
observed and understood, and conse- 
quently Lord Manners was unseated 
in Cambridgeshire. 

The city of Edinburgh election is 
an affair sui generis, and it must be 
discussed on its own peculiar merits. 
Edinburgh is as much a rotten bo- 


rough as is Gatton or Westbury, and 
its rottenness is still more objection- 
able inasmuch as its patrons are self- 
elected. In Westbury, for instance, 
the patron may die, and the borough 
may be bought at the auction mart, 
by a joint stock company, who, for 
popular reasons, might be induced to 
extend the franchise. But in Edin- 
burgh this can never happen. The 
provost, four bailies, and some twelve 
or sixteen councillors, form the body 
and tlie soul of the corporation of 
Edinburgh. It is this body who elect 
the member. The freemen, and the 
inhabitants generally, no matter how 
affluent or respectable they may be, 
have no more voice in the election 
than they have in the French cham- 
ber of deputies. The council is reno- 
vated annually by some four or five 
of its members retiring, and by their 
places being filled by individuals no- 
minated by the remaining members. 
The council, in this truly ingenious 
way, worthy of the first Whig city 
in the kingdom, elect themselves, and 
then their bailies, (or aldermen,) and 
their provost, (or mayor,) from their 
own body. 

In this way the avenue to office is 
effectually barred against all who 
have not the brand of the obedient 
time-server, the crawling su))pliant, 
the needy parasite, or the oblivious 
guzzler — who can eat, and lick, and 
fawn, and be silent — imprinted on his 
forehead. It is quite impossible for 
any man of intellect, or generous 
sentiment, or independent character, 
to find his way to the council-board. 
Such a man would be as dangerous a 
combustible in such a place as a barrel 
of gunpowder under their table, and a 
Newhaven fish- woman in the act of 
piercing it with a red-hot poker. 

It is these few self-elected persons, 
however, who elect a representative 
for the city of Edinburgh. Hence, is 
it not natural, that as the electors are 
merely jobbers, the member should 
be a steady, thorough, thick-and-thin 
hack ? What they chiefly require of 
him is, that he shall procure as many 
situations for themselves and their 
relations as possible — that he shall 
support and forward all their police 
and city assessment bills in the House 
— and that he shall vote for the mi- 
nister, and with the minister, no 
matter who the minister is, in all 
cases as they advise, per letter, and 
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under all circumstances. This is not %shamed to own, it pays no re- 

Edinburgh ! gard to. Even among its professed 

We have impressed these illustra- friends it is secretly distrusted. Ii^ 

tions into our service for the purpose Devonshire, tlie freeholders prefer re- 

of showing who and what the parties turning a candidate, who is avowedly 

are who have suffered martyrdom in obnoxious to their interests, to one 

the cause of the Duke of Wellington, who has supported it by an undcr- 

and who and what they are on whom hand alliance. In SuiTcy, the Tories 

his Grace can alone place depend- prefer a Whig to a ministerialist. In 

ence. Where the elections are free, iSoraerset, they would have returned 

and the public voice heard, he has the gaoler of Ilchcster in preference 

not a single supporter. It is only in to Sir Thomas Lethbridge. Turn 

some close borough, or venal cor- which way we will, public feeling is 

poration, long enured to the degra- against it. In short, it is beaten^ — 

dation of bartering principles for pa- it has received its* death-blow from 

tronage, and trading upon privileges the people at large — and we hope the 

unjustly wiTing from minors and pau* Duke of Wclliington, unlike M. Po- 

pers, that the minister can command lignac, wdll not expose himself to the 

a vote. There never was an admi- mortification of appearing before tlie 

nistratioii in England placed in so new Parliament as a minister of the 

abject and pitiable a position. With- crown, to be driven from an office 

out talents to attract our admiration, which it would evince better taste 

it is also destitute of character to quietly to resign, 

command respect. Principles, it is 
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The twelfth ofAugust has passed even of the Northern Hunt; taking, how- 
while lime was labouring with the ever, an incidental go behind the 
parturition of this glorious number of W'oods of Dunfallundee, fast by the 
Regina, (iueen of Magazines; and arrowy 'J’uminel. Well, here w'C are, 
although we, Oliver Yorke, in our and hero we must remain — our duty 
chambers in the Albany were busy in to Regina, and to the cxpcctalit world, , 
the cmjiloymcnt of our obstetrical forbids us to dc[)art ; and we can only 
skill, we were not unmindful of tliat say, kind friends, your memory, not- 
grey-cyed morning which was to withstanding your absence, dwells 

lighten so many of our Highland like a green island in our mind, and 

friends up to the Scottish moors, and our mouth waters for the delectable 

witness the annihilation of innuraer- birds wliich you, doubtless, intend 

able grouse. Our friend Geordic Web- to send us — nay, which are even 

»ter was off like a shot to the braes of now on their way hither — quick as 

Forfar and Angus ; jovial Ben Boyd steam-boats and ]»arcel carts can 

hurried away to the ff*stncsses of Gal- convey them to this our abode at 

loway ; Will Shirrilf popped hence the Albany. As we have not been 

like a cork from a well primed soda- fortunate enough to join you in your 

water bottle, and has, by his own mountain sports (well do we remem- 

account, displayed prodigies of skill her our last essays in that particular 

around the palatial abode of Dun- — ^they were on the hills of Belville, 

staffhage. Our trusty and well-be- in the Vale of Badenoch, and up on 

loved Patrick Robertson writes us the topmost rock of the snowy Cairn- 

word that he means to study charac- gorm, and lucky were we in our cap- 

ter, and lay in a stock of fun for next turc of ptarmigans,) we have whiled 

Christinas, by walking through Blair- whnt time of leisure we have had> in 

Athol, and witnessing the festivities perusing books descriptive of the no- 

• A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, (U. S. Interpreter at 
the Saut de Ste. Marie,) during thirty years residence among the Indians in the interior 
of North America. Prepared for the press by Edwin James, M. D., editor of an Account 
of Major Long's Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains. .London, 1830. 
Baldwin and Cradock. 
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bie art of fl^ld and mountain epbrt. 
We have followed ye all, stalworth, 
sinewy friends, aye followed ye in 
our mind's eye up the steep hill- 
side— we have seen ye as we lay 
in dreaming mood, leap like nim- 
ble and exultant antelopes across 
the brawling linn, stump through 
the bog and morass knee-deep in 
water, stop^ on some jutting rock to 
take one short breath and one long 
pull at the leathern bottle of Athol 
brose — ^we have seen ye moving 
stealthily after the steady pointer 
— ^we have heard the flutter and 
shrill cry of tho rising bi/ds — have 
heard the pop-pop of , your Man tons 
and Nocks — ^have seen some half 
score of the covey fail plump upon 
the ground and stufled joyously into 
your net bags and game pouches. 
The thoughts of such doings wai’ms 
the life-blood in our veins — 

“ As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s 
sound, 

Erects his main, and paws upon the 
ground ^ 

so do we dream — 

** Our youthful sports and fioHcs o’er 
again — 

Until thought become too painful for 
enduiance. 

It has, however, been well said by 
some philosophic wight, whose name, 
in our sdrow, has quite escaped us — 

“ Of our impending doom, 

A ray of unimpeded light shall scare the 
gloom.” 

And, sure enough a ray of light has 
dispersed our deep-working misery, 
and lighted up our imagination with 
new scenes of delight. Embuod with 
their spii it, we now say — and doubt- 
less, sweet frieiMs in Scotland, you 
will be surprised at our saying so — a 
fig for your shooting on the hills — 
away with your trifling pop-gun work 
—your grouse and your ptarmigan 
vdnging are child's play, to those 
high matters, of the particulars of 
which we have ^ust informed our- 
selves. Open ^ our eyes, my fine fel- 
lows, and listen to the strange ad- 
ventures with which we mean to en- 
liven the pages of Eegina, They re- 
late not exactly to 

“The anthropophim and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

but still to naen of mettle — ^lads with 
the euphonious names of Ojibba- 
ways, and Ottawaws, and Asseni- 


boins, and Agatehaninneways, 
Chocktaws and Chickasaws, ah 
others which it would break you]r.<i 
jaws to pronounce. What are your 
sylvan or venatorial exploits to the 
high games enacted in the broad 
prairies and wide-spread forests of the 
Indian land ? Your grouse and your 
ptarmigan are nothing to the one- 
thousand-and-one immense winged 
fellows that scud through the air 
like flying porpoises or broad-wheel- 
ed waggons, and become the victims 
to the sure rifle of the Cree, or Sioux, 
or stone-roaster savage ? Your trout- 
fishing and salmon sport is fudge, 
and as valueless as the inconceivable 
trash in the double number of Ebo- 
ny's last Maga! when put in compa- 
rison with the sturgeon, the beaver, 
and the otter, u’hich abound in the 
clear waters of the internal seas and 
broad -bosomed estuaries of America. 
Can the small fry which you, in your 
pride of heart and outrageous nation- 
ality, arc pleased to nick-name red- 
deer, be mentioned, without a blush, 
in the same breath with the elk, the 
bufialoc, the bear, the moose, which 
the sa\ages pursue and devour as 
becomes men who have the enormous 
appetites peculiar to the huntsman ? 
What say you to all this, fine fellows 
as ye are ? — ^we fancy, nothing. We 
leave ye then to your tiny occupa- 
tions, with the wish with which the 
king of Ithaca would have taken his 
leave of the hunter-son of Poias, — 

Ti hira rov A*i/avou ttatw. 

lUfJlSK 

which means, when translated into 
the vernacular — ^ye may all follow 
on your pursuits on the mountains 
of Scotland and be — kind enough to 
send us some iTrace of grouse,' while 
we turn our attention to the distant 
Indians and lay some particulars re- 
specting their habits and movements 
before the readers of Reghia the Eter- 
nal. So may you all, when you, on 
your next adventures, descend into 
the savage fastnesses of Scotland — be 
improved in your mode of sylvan and 
mountain warfare, and astonish the 
bare-footed and brccchlcss natives— 
not by denuding your bodies of the 
habiliments of decent life and raising 
the war-cry and caracoling like fatted 
calves through the ludicrous gyra- 
tions of the war-donce ; but by emu- 
iaUng the ceitainty of aim and ex- 
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tradrdinary success which the savaged 
of America are known from time im- 
memorial to have attained. 

We have to thank our friends, the 
Brothers Carvill, of New York, for 
the volume under our review. It is 
one of the moht curious which could 
be offered for the perusal of English- 
men. We, of this island, know 
something about the grimaces, glan- 
ces, galloi>ades, and gavottes of Al- 
mack’s : we have heard that — in what 
the quacks of New Burlington Street 
are pleased to call Exclusive Society 
— the people eat, drink, lie down, 
and rise up ; that they run up debts 
which they cannot pay ; swindle, talk 
scandal, and Jive upon the daintiest 
productions of the French ciihinp : 
indeed, we can form some concep- 
tion of, these gi'avc and important 
matters. Most of us, moreover, have 
seen something of French society ; 
wc have witnessed the niaisoriea of 
the bp(mv and bi4les upon the Bou- 
levards (les Tlalip/is; we have some 
faint idea of their mode of dancing, 
dressing, gambling, feting, and liv- 
ing. VVe ha\e, also, travelled in 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
and Russia, and wo Hatter ourselves 
that W 4 t are a little cognizant of mat- 
ters in* those several countries. We 
have dandy ized in our time with the 
petits maitres, and turbaned exqui- 
sites of ihc seven-throned Stamboul; 
and absolutely drank moka with 
old Mahomed /Mi in his Palace at 
Alcairn, the iMagnihcent. So, gentle 
reatlers of llvginn, we have witnessed 
somewhat of the pastimes and man- 
ners of tliis multiform world — still, 
on our voracity, wt wtic in a sUte 
of blessed ignorance «about the modes 
and fashions, and ceremonies of Ame- 
rican Indian life until we opened the 
pages descriptive of the adventures of 
Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, or the Fal- 
con, as JolmTannerwas nicknamed by 
the painted savages ; and now we have 
a i)rctty considerable and very parti- 
cular idea of how those vagabondising 
ragamuffins spend the hours of the 
day, and contrive to supply the wants 
of their sublunary and precarious ex- 
istenee. 

We have indeed met with some 
specimens of these savages in this 
country. Our friend, old Arnold, of 
the English Opera House, some years 
since, got a parcel of the tatter- 
demallions into this blessed country. 

VOL, li. NO. VIII. 


He called them Cherokees ; whether 
they were so or not we are ignorant, 
but they amused us right well for 
some two or three hours, in an en- 
tertainment got up for the nonce. 
We were also in France when the 
land of the tricolour w^ns visited by a 
pack of Osages, and Chateaubriand 
u=ed to twist out yarns for hours to- 
gether in their praise. We were also, 
wre believe, the first persons to whom 
that miserable swindler, John Hunter, 
brought letters of introduction from 
Philadelphia. He gave himself out for 
a savage — on the strength of which 
he was well received by the dandies, 
the belles, the ITlues, and the world at 
large, and prou^iunced to be a gentle 
monster. Put tlie fellow was a rogue : 
he was neither savage nor monster ; 
but of that hybrid species of animal.s 
called a Yankee, and on his return to 
America he was knocked on the head 
by some genuine savages, for presum- 
ing to give himself out for something 
better than he was. 

John Tanner, othemise the Shaw- 
shaw-wabc-na-se, the Falcon, is no 
humbug ; and as his adventures are 
curious, we proceed to lay some spe- 
cimens of his biography and narra- 
tive before the public of Regina ; a 
short way of mentioning every think- 
ing right-minded man, wo^nan, hoba- 
dahoy, child, and chick in thc5|United 
Kingdom. 

Ihc Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se is 
about fifty-four years of age. Jlis 
portrait is given with his narrative, 
and bears out the description of Dr. 
James, his editor. His person, says 
this gentleman, is erect and rather 
robust, indicating great hardiness, 
activity, and strength, which, how- 
ever, his numerous exposures and 
sufferings have deeply impaired. His 
face, which was originally rather 
handsome, bears now numerous traces 
of thought and passion, as well as 
of age ; his quick and piercing blue 
eyes bespeak the stern, the violent, 
arid unconquerable spirit, which ren- 
dered him an object of fear to many 
of the Indians while ho remained 
among them ; and which still, in some 
measure, disqualifies him for that 
submissive and compliant manner 
which his dejiendant situation among 
the whites renders necessary. lie 
was stolen in early youth by the In- 
dians, so that his moral rearing is 
derived from those who were guilty 
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of his abduction. In his conduct to- 
wards his untamed companions he 
certainly seems to have shewn great 
forbearance ; but this was the result 
of native tenderness of heart, and not 
of a convinced judgment. His habits, 
his mode of reasoning, his mental 
structure, his ideas of honour and 
dishonour, of bravery and cowardice, 
and of human perfection, are essen- 
tially Indian. Although dwelling as 
he now does among his white bre- 
thren, yet it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, if at his time of life he can- 
not discard the' manners, both in 
thought and action, of his former 
state of existence that revenge 
should be the domipant passion of 
his soul ; and that consequently he 
should seek to be the avenger of his 
own quarrel. 

The life of the savage is that of vio- 
lent excitement, consequently every 
feeling and passion acquires a deeper 
root, and has its growth supported by 
a stronger principle of vitality. Moral 
reclamation, therefore, becomes an 
impossibility. An inveterate drunk- 
ai’d will continue drinking to the enel 
of debauched existence; the hoary- 
headed gambler will go on till his last 
guinea has been staked and lost, and 
he consummates his last despair by 
sending a brace of bullets through his 
brain | the highwayman will persist 
in his contributions on the faithful 
fieges of his Majesty, until some ill- 
starred exploit sends him on the cart 
with the nosega y in his hand towards 
the tree of Tyburn ; and the indomit- 
able spirit of the Indian and the 
savage will continue to burn with its 
intense and accustomed energy until 
he falls tlic victim to his own law- 
lessness. This course is well typi- 
fied in the bold language of the Moor. 

“ Like to the Pontic Sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive cpurse 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 

Even so my bloody thoughts with violent 
pace, 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.”— • 

What folly, then, in hia white 
brethren, to be taunting and com- 
plaining of the Falcon for not divest- 
ing himself of Ids nature. " It is 
to be regretted,” says his editor, 
” that he shculd ever meet among us 


with those so destitute of generosity, 
as to be willing to take advantage of 
his unavoidable ignorance in the 
usages of civilized society. How- 
ever such a character may, under 
any circumstances, excite our disap- 
probation or dislike, some intiulgence 
is due, where, as in this case, the so- 
litary savage, with his own habits 
and opinions, is brought into contact 
with the artificial manners and com- 
plicated institutions of civilized men.” 
It were desirable that these sentiments 
were universal throughout all ranks 
and classes of the thoughtless, un- 
feeling, and frivolous, be they in Ame- 
rica or in England. 

As our intention in this paper is to 
confine, ourselves to an account of 
the mode life of the savages, we 
are obligcil to waive for the present 
the grave subject -of the prospects of 
the Indian population. It is a curious 
enquiry; and we hope, ere long, to 
give such sufficient. elucidation of the 
matter, as to enable every person to 
form some judgment for himself. Then 
we shall also take occasion to speak 
of the Indian feasts, ceremonies, 
fasts, religion, language, music, and 
general knowledge of the people : what 
we will now say in reference^ to our 
friend ”The Falcon,” will serve to 
throw a light on the manner of Amc - 
rican Indian economy. 

John Tanner’s father lived on the 
Kentucky river, at a considerable 
distance from the Ohio : he was an 
emigrant from Virginia, and had been 
a clergyman. Previously to his set- 
tlement on Kentucky river, he dwelt 
at a place called Elk Horn. This 
settlement was frequented by parties 
of Shawneese Indians, and John 
formed the wish of joining them, on 
the occasion of being, while yet a 
little lad, flogged by his father for 
not going to school. From Elk Horn 
the family journeyed to the Ohio, 
which descending he arrived at (Jin- 
cinnati, and thence to the mouth of 
the Big Miami. 

“ Here,” says the Falcon, “ was some 
cleared land, and one or two log cabins, 
but they had been deserted on account 
of the Indians. My father rebuilt the 
cabins, and enclosed them with a strong 
picket. It was early in the spring when 
wc arrived at the mouth of the Big Mia- 
mi, and we were soon engaged in pre- 
paring a field to plant corn. 1 think it was 
not more than ten days after our arrival, 
when my father told us in the inorning, 
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that from the actions of the horsies, he per- 
ceives] there were Indians lurking about in 
the woods, and he said to me, * John, you 
must not go out of the house to-day.’ After 
giving strict cliarge to my step-niotlier to 
let none of the little children go out, he 
went to the field with the negroes, and my 
elder brother, to drop corn. 

“ Three little children, beside mj’self, 
were left in the house with my step-mother. 
To prevent me from going out my step- 
mother required me to take care of the little 
child, then not more than a tew months old ; 
but as 1 soon became impatient of confine- 
ment, I began to pinch my little brother, 
to make him cry. My mother perceiving 
liis uneasiness, told me to tiike him in my 
arms and walk about the house ; I did so, 
but continued to pinch him. My mother 
at lengtli took him from me to give him 
suck. I watched my opportunity, and es- 
caped into the yard; thence tinough a 
small door in the large gate of the wall into 
the open field. There was a walnut tree 
at some distance from the house, and near 
the side of the field, where I had been in 
the habit of finding some of the l.ast year’s 
nuts. To gain tliis tree without being seen 
by my father, and those in the field, 1 had 
to use some precaution. I remember per- 
fectly well having seen my father, as I 
skulked towards the tree ; he stood in the 
middle of the field, with his gun in his 
hand, to watch for Indians, while the others 
were dropping corn. As I came near the 
tree, thought to myself, * 1 wish I could 
see these Indums.’ I had partly filled with 
nuts a straw hat which 1 wore, when I 
heard a crackling noise behind me; 1 
looked round, and saw the Indians; al- 
most at the same instant, I w'as seized by 
both hands, and dragged off l)ctvvi\t two. 
One of them took my straw hat, emptied 
the nuts on the ground, and put it on iny 
head. The IrulJans who seized me were 
an old man and a young one ; these were, 
as I learned subsequently, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, and his son, Kish-kau-ko. Since F 
returned from Red River, 1 have been 
at Detroit while Kish-ka^i-ko was in pri- 
son there; I have also been in Kentuc- 
ky, and have learned several particulars 
relative to my capture, which were un- 
known to me at the time. It appears that 
the wife of Manito-o-geezliik had recently 
lost by death her youngest sou — that she 
had complained to her liusband, that un- 
less he should bring back her sou, she 
could not live. This was an intimation to 
bring her a captive whom she might adopt 
in the place of the son she had lost. Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik, associating with him his 
son, and two other men of his band, living 
at Lake Huron,* had proceeded eastward 
with this sole design. ‘ On the upper part 
of Lake Eric, they had been joined by 
three other young men, the relations of 
Manitu-o-geezhik, and had proceeded on, 


now seven in number, to the *ietilemenls on 
tlie Ohio, 'fhey had arrived the night 
previous to my capture at the nioiith of 
the Big Miami, had crossed the Ohio, and 
concealed themselves within sight of niy 
Dither’s house. Several times in the course 
of the morning, old Manito-o-geezhik had 
been compelled to repress tlie ardour of 
his young men, who becoming impatient at 
seeing no opportunity to steal a boy, were 
anxious to fire upon the people dropping 
(X)rn in the field. It must have been about 
noon when they saw me coming from tlie 
house to tlie walnut tree, which was pro- 
bably very near the place where one or 
more of them were ccyicealed. 

It was but a fe^ minutes after I left 
the house, when nfy lather, coming from 
the field, perceivfd my absence. My step- 
mother had not noticed that 1 had gone 
out. My elder brother ran immediately to 
the walnut tree, which he knew I was fond 
of visiting, and seeing the nuts which the 
Indian had emptied out of my hat, he im- 
mediately understood that 1 had been made 
captive. Search was instantly made for me, 
hut to no purpose. My father’s distress, 
when he found I was indeed taken away 
by the Indians, was, I am told, very great. 

“ After I saw myself finnly seized by 
both wrists by the two Indians, 1 was nol 
conscious of any thing that passed for a 
considerable time. I must have fainted, 
as I did not cry out ; and 1 can remciubov 
nothing that happened to me, until they 
threw me over a large log, which must have 
been at a considerable distance from tlu' 
house. The old man I did fiot now see ; 

1 was diagged along between KisA-kan-ko 
and a very short thick man. 1 had pro- 
bably made some resistance, or done some- 
thing to irritate this last, for he took me a 
little to one side, and drawing his tfuiia- 
hawk, motioned to me to look up. This 1 
plainly understood, from the expri\ssioii ol' 
his face, and hks manner, to be a direction 
for me to look up for tlic last time, as he 
was about to kill me. I did as he directed, 
but Kish-kau-ko caught ^lis hand ;is the to 
mahawk was descending, and prevented 
him from burying it in my brain Loud 
talking ensued between the two. Kish- 
hau-ko presently raised a yell; the old 
man and the four others answered it by a 
similar yell, and came running up. I have 
since understood that Kish-kau-ko com- 
plained to his father, that the short man 
bad made an attempt to kill his little bro- 
ther, as he called me. The old chief, after 
reproving him, took me by one hand, and 
Kish-kau-ko by the other, and drugged me 
betwixt them ; the man who had tlircat- 
ened to kill me, and who w;is now an ob- 
ject of terror, being kept at some distance, 
f could perceive, as I retarded tliem some- 
what in their retreat, that they were appre- 
hensive of being overtaken ; some of them 
were always at some distance from us.” 

P 2 
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About a mile from his father’^s 
house, the Indians threw John into 
a hickory bark canoe, which was 
concealed under the bushes on the 
bank of the river. The seven jum])ed 
in, crossed the Ohio, landing on the 
south side of the mouth of the Big 
Miami. Here they abandoned the 
canoe, ami dragged the boy along the 
banks of the river. After a long and 
painful journey, they came to the 
Maumee river. They here dispersed 
in the woods to choose a lit subject for 
another canoe, cut down a hickory 
tree, stripped oft (he bark, formed the 
vessel, and desccitfled the river until 
they arrived at ile/n-’/V, when once 
more abandoning their water excur- 
sion, they took to horses ; and in 
three days, after rapid travelling, they 
reached Sau-gc-nong, the village to 
which Manito-o-goezhik belonged. 

“ This village or settlement consisted of 
several scattered 1ioik->cs. Two of the In- 
dians left us soon after we entered it ; 
Kish-kau-ko and his father only remained, 
and instead of proceeding immediately 
home, they left their horscvs and borrowed 
a canoe, in which we at last ariivod at the 
old man’s house. This was a hut or cabin 
built of logs, like son\e of those in Ken- 
tueky. As soon as \\q landed, the old wo- 
man came down to us to the shore, and 
after Manito-u-geezhik had said a few 
words to her, slic comnienred crying, at 
the same tiific hugging and kissing me. 
and thus! she led me to the house. Next 
day they took me to the place where the 
old woman’s son had been buried. The 
grave was cnehjsed w'ith pickets, in the 
manner of the Indjjns, and on each side 
of it was a smooth open place. Here they 
all took tlieir seats ; the family and friends 
of Manito-o-geezliik on the one side, and 
stj angers on the other. The friends of the 
family had conic provided with presents ; 
mukkuks of sugar, sacks of corn, beads, 
stroudiiig, tobacco, and the like. They 
had not been long assembled, when niy 
jvirty began to dance, dragging me with 
them about the grave. Their dance was 
Hwly and cheerful, after the manner of the 
scalp fiance. From time to time as tliey 
danced, they presented me something of 
the articles the’ liad brought; hut as I came 
rpund in the dancing to the party on the 
opposite side of the grave, whatever they 
had given me was snatched from me : thus 
they continued great part of the day, until 
tiie piescMits wj^ exhausted, when they 
retiirnen home. 

“ It must have been early in the spring 
when we arrived at Sau-ge-nong, fori cun 
remember that at this time the leaves were 
small, and the Indians were about planting 
their corn. They managed to make me 


assist at their labours, partly by signs, and 
partly by the few words of English old Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik could speak. After plant- 
ing, they all left the village, and went out 
to hunt and dry meat When they came to 
their hunting grounds, they chose a place 
where many deer resorted, and here they 
began to build a long screen like a fence ; 
this they made of green boughs and small 
trees. When they had built a part of it, 
they show'cd me how to remove the leaves 
and dry brush from that side of it to which 
the Indians w ere to come to shoot the deer. 
In this labour I was sometimes lussisted by 
the squaws and children, but at other times 
I was left alone. It now began to be warm 
weather, and it happened one day that 
having been left alone, as I was tired and 
thirsty, I fell asleep. I cannot tell how 
long I slept, but when I began to awake, 1 
thought f heard some one crying a great 
way off. Then I tried to raise up my head, 
but could not. licing now more awake, I 
saw my Indian mother and sister standing 
by me, and perceived that my face and 
head were wTt. The old w’oman and her 
daughter were crying bitterly, but it was 
some time before 1 perceived that iny head 
was badly cut and bruised. It appears that 
after I had fallen asleep, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, passing that way, had i)erceived me, 
had tomahawked me, and thrown me in 
the bushes ; and that when he came to his 
camp he had said to his wife, ‘ Old W'oman, 
the boy T have brought you is good for no- 
thing; I have killed him, and you will find 
him in such a place.’ The old woman and 
her daughter having found me, discovered 
still some signs of life, and had stood over 
me a long time, crying, and pouring cold 
water on my head, when i waked. In a 
few^ days I recovered in some measure fiom 
this hurt, ami was again set to work at the 
screen, l)ut I was more careful not to fall 
asleep ; I endeavoured to assist them at 
their labours, and to comply in all instances 
with their directions, but 1 was notwith- 
standing treated with great harshness, par- 
ticularly by the old man, and his two sons 
She-inung and Kwo-tash-e. While we re- 
mained at the hunting camp, one of them 
put a bridle in my hand, and pointing in a 
certain direction, motioned me to go. I 
went accordingly, supposing he wished me 
to bring a horse; I went and caught the 
first I could find, and in this way I learned 
to disch.irge such .services as they required 
of me.” 

Savages in all countries and in all 
times have been remarkable for ciuel- 
ty. Among the Greeks the mother 
could deliver up her young infant, 
and the hard-hearted* father could 
carry it in his own arms and lay it 
down at the foot of some forest-tree, 
or on some mountain-height, a.s a 
welcome feast to the wild beast, or 
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the eagle and vulture. The boastful 
Roman was only one shade better. 
And the same recklessness to off- 
spring is characteristic of the Ame- 
rican Indians. Penury and want of 
subsistence always dry up the milk 
of love and tenderness ; and the do- 
mestic virtues, much as rhapsodists 
may talk of the unsophisticated na- 
ture of ancient life, are only the gifts 
of civilization. It is only under its 
benignant influence that 

The toucli of kindred and of home we 
feel.” 

Should, therefore, our friends, at 
our recommendation, turn to the 
pages of Tanner's Narrative, let 
them not be astounded at the cases 
of cruelty and f*M'ocity which those 
pages contain. They are not the 
consequence of savage life in particu- 
lar, but savage life in general ; nor 
yet let them hate our worthy sub- 
ject, the Falcon, because, bred up 
as an Indian, he acquired and evi- 
denced all the ruthlessness incidental 
to savages. The taint is not pcculiai* 
to the man, but peculiar to his race, 
and to every race which have not 
been fated to bo participators in the 
glories of civilization and the human- 
izing and chastening influences of re- 
vealed religion. 

Tanner was treated with great 
cruelty by his adopted father ; and, 
wonderful to say, he describes the 
old man’s treatment in such cool 
and measured terms, tliat, were it 
not for a note of his editor, wo 
should be inclined to suppose that 
the young Falcon was a relenting 
and merciful savage, and, there- 
fore, a phenomenon. Such, however, 
is not the case. The old man’s be- 
haviour was treasurea up for many 
years by his victim. On one oc- 
casion when Manito-o-geezhik, with- 
out any provocation, behaved in a 
most brutal manner, the editor gives 
us the following description of the 
patient. 

** Tanner has much of the Indian habit of 
concealing einution ; but when he rdaced 
the above to me, the glimmering of his eye 
and a convulsive movement of his upper 
lip, betrayed sufficiently, that he is not 
witliout the enduring thirst for revenge 
wliich belongs to the people among whom 
he has spent liis life. * As soon,’ said he, 
in connexion with this anecdote, ‘ as I 
landed in Detroit on iny return from Red 
River, and found a man who could speak 


with me, 1 said * where is Ki»h-kau-ko V 
* He is in prison.’ * Where is Manito-o- 
geozhik, his father?’ * Dead two months 
since.’ * It is well he is dead.’ Intima- 
ting tliat though more than thirty years 
had elapsed, he intended now to have 
avenged himself for the injury done him 
when a boy not eleven years of age.” 

Though poor Tanner was treated 
with great cruelty, and nearly starved 
to death, the Indians determined to 
make him abandon all hopes of effect- 
ing his escape. To d^this thoroughly 
they pretended to#have exterminated 
all his kindred. /This was a false- 
hood, but it /femed to impose on 
the youth. 

• 

“ Often when the old man wouA begin to 
beat me, my nmther, who generally treat- 
ed me with kindness, would throw her 
arms about me, and he would beat us both 
together. Towards the end of winter, we 
moved again to the sugar grounds. At this 
time Kish-kau-ko, who was a young man of 
about twenty years of age, joined with him 
four other young men, and ivent on a war- 
party. The old man, also, os soon as tlie 
sugar was finished, returned to the village, 
collected a few men, and made his prepa- 
rations to start. 1 had now been a year 
among them, and could understand a little 
of their language. 'J'he old man, when 
about to stait, said to me, ‘ now I am 
going to kill your father and your bro- 
ther, and all your relationsi' Kish-kau- 
ko returned first, but was badl^ wound- 
ed. He said he liad been witli his party to 
the Ohio River; that they liad, after watch- 
ing for some time, fired upon a small boat 
that Wiis going down, and killed one man, 
the rest jumping into the water. He 
(Kish-kau-ko) had wounded himself in his 
thigh with his own spear, as lie was pursuing 
them. They brought home the scalp of 
the man they liad killed. 

“ Old Manito-o-geezYiik returned a few 
days afterwards, bringing an old white hat, 
wliich I knew, from a mark in the crown, 
to be that of my brotlier. He said he had 
killed all my father’s family, the negroes, 
and the horses, and had brought me my 
brother’s hat, that I might see he spoke 
the truth. I now believed that my friends 
had all been cut otF, and was, on that 
account, the less anxious to return. This, 
it appears, had been precisely the object 
the old man wished to accomplish, by tell- 
ing me the story, of wliich but a small part 
was true. When I came to see Kish-kau- 
ko, after I returned from Red River, 1 
asked him immediately, ‘ Is it true, tliat 
your father has killed all my relations ?* 
He told me it was not; that Manito-o- 
geezhik, the year after 1 was taken, at the 
same season of the year, retunied to the 
same field where he had found me; that, 
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as on tlic preceding year, he had watched 
n\y iatlier and his people planting corn, 
fkoin morning till noon; that then they 
«dl went into the house, except my bro- 
ther) who was then nineteen years of age, 
he remained ploughing with a span of 
liof^es; having the lines about his neck, 
when the Indians rushed upon him ; the 
horses started to run ; my brother was en- 
tangled in tlic lines, and thrown down, 
when the Indians caught him. The horses 
they killed with their bows and arrows, 
and took my brother aw'ay into the woods. 
They crossed Ohio before night, and 
had proceeded a'^ood distance in their 
way up the M’ainM At night they left 
niy bi other securely*, bound, as they 
thought, to a tree. Ilii’Iiands and arms 
were tied behind hiin,^ and there were 
cords aiHund his breast and neck; but 
having bitten off some of the cords, he was 
able to get a pen-knife that was in his 
pocket, with which he cut himself loose, 
and imincdiiitcly ran towards the Ohio, at 
which he lUTived, and which he crossed by 
swimming, and reached his fiither’s house 
by sun-rise in the morning. The Indians 
were roused by the noise he made, and 
pursued him into the woods ; but as the 
uiglit ivas very dark, they were not able 
to overtake him. His liat had been left 
at the camp, and this they brought to 
make me believe they had killed him. 
Thus I remained for two years in this 
family, and gradually came to have less 
and less hope of escape, though I did not 
forget what « the EngliLsh tiaders on the 
Maumeef. had said, and I wished they 
might remember and come for me. The 
men were often drunk, and whenever they 
were so, they sought to kill me. In these 
cases, I learned tc run and hide myself in 
the woods, and I dared not return before 
their drunken frolick was over. During 
the two years that I remained at Sau- 
ge-nong, I w'as constantly suffering from 
hunger ; and though strangers, or those not 
belonging to the Kunily, sometimes fed me, 

I had never enough to eat. The old wo- 
man they called Ne-keck-wos-ke-chcem- 
e-kwa — ‘ the Otter woman,' the otter 
being her iotem — treated me with kind- 
nesK, as did her daughters, as well aa 
Kish-kau-ko and De-nais-su, the Bird, the 
youngest son, of about my own age. 
Kish-kau-ko and his father, and the two 
brothers, Kwo-ta-she and She-niurT, were 
blood-thirsty and cruel, and those who re« 
miun of tills £imily, continue, to this timCf 
troublesome to the whites. Be-nais-sa, 
who came to see me when I was at De- 
troit, and who always treated me kindly, 
was a better man, but he is since dead. 
While I remained with them at Sau-gc- 
nong, I saw white men but once. Tlien a 
Muall boat passed, and the Indians took me 
out to it ip a cmioc, rightly supposing that 


my wretched appearance would excite the 
compassion of the traders, or whatever 
white men they were. These gave me 
bread, apples, and other presents, all 
which, except one apple, the Indians took 
from me. By this family 1 wa'. named 
Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, (the Falcon,) 
which name 1 retained while I remained 
among the Indians. 

After remaining in his bondage to 
these people for two years, the Bri- 
tish agents at Makinac held a great 
council, which was attended by the 
Sioux,the Winnebagoes, the Menomo- 
nees, theOjibbeways, theOttawwaws, 
and many other tribes. Old Manito-o- 
geezhik attended this council, and 
there met his kinswoman, Net-no- 
kwa, wdio, notwithstanding her sex, 
was yet cut-sidered as chief of the 
Ottawwaws. lliis woman had lost 
her son, wished to buy Tanner of his 
master, and, though her proposal 
was rejected, she managed to carry 
her point by making all of Manito- 
o-geezhik's tribe as drunk as pipers. 
The bargain was at length struck, 
and in old Net-no-kwa, Tanner met 
a kind-licarted and considerate friend. 

The volume teems with cases of 
starvation. The Indians are never 
provident. They hunt, prepare large 
numbers of peltries, sell them to the 
North West or United States tra- 
ders, and generally squander the 
produce in beastly intoxication, for 
which every facility is afforded them 
by those avaricious and stony-hearted 
vagabonds v/ho ply as merchants. 
Take the two following characteristic 
extracts. 

“We now, as the weather became se- 
vere, began to grow poor, Wa-mc-gon-a- 
biew and myself being unable to kill as 
much game as we wanted. He was se- 
venteen years ol’ age, and I thirteen, and 
game was not plentiful. As the weather 
became more and more cold, we removed 
from the trading house, and set up our 
lodge in the woods, that we might get 
wood easier. Here my brother and my- 
self had to exert ourselves to the utmost, 
to avoid starving. We used to hunt two 
or tlirce days’ distance from home, and 
often returned with but little meat. We 
had, on one of our hunting paths, a camp 
built of cedar boughs, in which we had 
kindled lire so often, that at length it be- 
came very dry, and at last caught lire as we 
were lying in it* The cedar had become 
.so dry, that it flatbed up like })owdcr, but 
fortunately we escaped with little injury. 

As we were returning, and still a great 
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distance from home, we atteippied to cross 
a river wiiich was so rapid as never to 
freeze very sound. Though the weather 
was so cold tliat the trees were constantly 
cracking with the frost, we broke in, I first, 
and afterwards my brother; and he, in at- 
tempting to throw himself down upon the ice 
wet himself nearly all over, while I had at 
first only my feet and legs wet. Owing to 
our hands being benumbed with the cold, 
it was long before we could extricate our- 
selves from our snow-shoes, and we were 
no sooner out of tlie water, than our moc- 
casins and leggins were frozen stift'. My 
brother was soon discouraged, and said he 
was willing to die. Our spunk wood 
had got wet when wc fell in, and though 
we at length reached the shore, as we were 
unable to raise a fire, and our mocc<isins 
and clothes were frozen .so stiff that we 
could not travel, 1 began also to think that 
we must die. Ilut I was not like iny In- 
dian brotlier, willing to sit down and wait 
patiently for death to come. 1 kept mo- 
ving about to the best of my power, while 
he lay in a dry place by the side of the 
bank, where the wind had blown away the 
snow. 1 at length found some very dry 
rotten wood, which 1 used as a substitute 
for spunk, and Wtis so happy as to raise a 
fire. Wc then applied on i selves to thaw 
and dry our moccasins, and when partly 
dry we put them on, and went to collect 
fuel for a larger fire than we had before been 
able to make. At length, when night ctunc 
on, we had a comfortable fire and dry 
clothes, and though wc had nothing to cat, 
we did not regard this, after the more se- 
vere suffering from cold. At the ear- 
liest dawn we left our camp, and proceed- 
ed tow'ards home; but at no great distance 
met our mother, bringing dry clothes and 
71 little food. She knew that we ought to 
have been home on the preceding day by 
sun-scl, and was also aware of the diflli'ult 
liver we had to cross. Soon after daik, 
being convinced that wc rnuit have fallen 
through the ice, she started, and walking 
all night, met us not far lioin the place 
whcie the accident happened. 

“ We had been but a few days at the 
Portage, wlicn another man, of the same 
band of MiLskcgoe.s, invited ns to go with 
Jiim to a large island in Lake Superior, 
where, he said, were plenty of Caribou 
and Sturgeon, and where, he had no doubt, 
he could provide all that would be neces- 
sary for our support. Wc went with him, 
accordingly; and starting at the garliest 
appearance of dawn, we reached the island 
somewhat before night, though tliere was 
a light wind a-liead. In the low rocky 
points about this island, we found more 
gull’s eggs tlian we were able to take 
away. We also took, with spears, two or 
three stuigcons, immediately on our arri- 
val ; so that oiir want of food was supplied. 
On the next day, Wa-ge-raah-wub, whom 


we called our brother-in-law, and w'ho was, 
in some remote degree, related to Net-iio- 
gua, wen t to hunt, and returned at evening, 
having killed two caribou. On this island 
is a l^ge lake, which it took us about a 
day to reach, from the shore and intoi^is 
lake runs a small river. Here wc found 
beaver, otter, and other game; and as long 
a.s we remained in die island, we had an 
abundant supply of provisions. We met 
here the relations of Wa-ge-mah-wub in 
eight canoes; with whom we at length 
started to return to the Portage. We 
w'erc ten canoes in all, and we started, as 
we had done in con)ii)grr ot the earliest 
dawn of morning. 'Jgie night had been 
calm, and the water-hen we left; the is- 
land, was perfcctl^l^ooth. Wc had pro- 
ceeded about two hundred yards into the 
lake, when tlic cawoes all stoppedy||Mtether. 
and the chief, in a very loud voidipRaressed 
a prayer to the Great Spirit, entreating him 
to give IIS a good look to cross die lake. 

* You,’ said he, * have made this lake, and 
you made have made us, your children, 
you can now cause that the water shall re- 
main smooth while we pass over in safety.' 
In this manner, he continued praying for 
five or ten minutes ; lie then threw into 
the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in 
which each of the canoes followed his ex- 
ample. They then all started togctlier, 
and the old chief commenced his song, 
which was a religious one ; but I cannot 
remember exactly the meaning of what he 
sung. 1 had now forgotten my mother 
tongue, and retained few, if any, ideas of 
the religion of the whites, f can remem- 
ber, that this address of the chlbf to the 
Great Spirit, appeared to me impressive 
and solemn, and the Indians seemed all 
.somewhat impressed by it, or perhaps by 
tlieir situation, being exposed, on the broad 
lake, in their frail hark canoes, they could 
not but feel their dcpendancc upon that 
Power which controls the winds and the 
waves. They rowed and paddled, silently 
and diligently, and long before night, arri- 
ved in safety at the Gniiul Portjigc ; the 
lake having remained perfectly calm.” 

Instances of the rascality of the 
British and American traders are 
given in this narrative : on some of 
these we mean to dwell. Our go- 
vernment has paid little or no atten- 
tion to the fur trade, which, under 
proper management, might be made 
a most important branch of traffic. 
Neither has it passed any salutary 
regulations in favour of the Indian 
population, to screen it from the 
knavish plots of the over-refined and 
astute traders. This consideration 
will more properly enter into our 
second paper. At present wc con- 
fine our attention to the facts, as stated 
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by Tanner. Having got a valuable 
quantity of peltries, Net-no-kwa 
came to the Grand Portage to Lake 
Superior, when the traders urged on 
the old woman the propriety of al- 
lowing her goods to be carried across 
in the trading-house waggons. But 
the old woman, knowing if they were 
once in the hands of the traders, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to get them again, refused to 
comply with the request:” and, al- 
though it tooj^^her party several days 
to carry them^'b^s^er, still her people 
accomplished tha^task. Notwith- 
standing all this catk^on,” says Tan- 
ner, "when we canjl^to this side the 
Porta^ge^.Mr. M'Gidivray and Mr. 
Shabbdfl^ by treating her with 
much attention, and giving her some 
wine, induced her to place all her 
packs in a room, which they gave 
her to occupy. At first, they endea- 
voured, by friendly solicitation, to 
induce her to sell her furs ; but find- 
ing she was determined not to part 
with them, they threatened her : and 
at length a young man, a son of Mr. 
Shabboyen, attempted to take them 
by force ; but the old man iiiteifered, 
and ordering his sou to dc.sist, re- 
proved him for his violence.” Thus 
Nct-no-kwa succeeded in preserving 
her property, but only for a brief 
spare; |for shortly after, " m fho 
counsG of Cl single day, she sold one 
hundred and twenty heaver shins, with 
a large quantify of buffalo robes, 
dressed and s-nioked skins, and other 
articles, for rum.'* This was ex- 
pended immediately in beastly intoxi- 
cation ; and of their large load of 
peltries, all that Net-no-kwa*s party 
had remaining^ was one blanket, 
and " the worn-out clothing” on 
their bodies. 

Mr. Henry, the trader at Pembi- 
nah, was succeeded by Mr. McKen- 
zie, who only remained a short time : 
and after him came Mr. Wells, 

" called by the Indians Gah-se-moan 
(a sail), fro.j the round ness and ful- 
ness of his person.” Tliis man built 
a strong fort on Red River, near the 
moutli of the Assinneboin, and us the 
Hudson's Bay Company had no 
countei-cstabJishmeut in that quar- 
ter, Wells thought to tyrannize over 
the Indians. 

“ Mr. Wells, at the commenrenicnt of 
winter, culled vw ull together, gave the In- 
dituis a i§n gallon keg of rum, and some 


tobacco, telling them, at the same time, he 
w'ould not credit one of them the value of 
a single needle. When they brought skins, 
he would buy them, and give in exchange 
such articles as were necessary tor their 
comfort and subsistence during the winter. 
1 was not with the Indians when this talk 
was held. When it was reported to me, 
and a share of the presents offered me, I 
not only refused to accept any thing, but 
rcproaclied the Indians for their pusillani- 
mity in submitting to such terms. They 
had been accustomed, ft>r many years, to 
receive credits in the fall ; they were now 
entirely destitute not of clotliing merely, 
but of ammunition, and many of them of 
guns and traps. How w’ere they, without 
the accustomed aid from the traders, to 
subsist themselves cond their families du- 
ring the ensuing winter ? A few days af- 
terward‘<, I went to Mr. Wells, and told 
him that I was poor, with a large family 
to support by my own exertions, and that 
I must unavoidably suffer, and perhaps pe- 
rish, unless he would give me such a cre- 
dit as 1 had always, in the fall, been accus- 
tomed to receive. He would not listen to 
my representation, and told me, roughly, 
to be gone from his house. I then took 
eight silver beavers, sucli as are worn by 
the women, as ornaments on their dress, 
and whicli I had purchased the year be- 
foie at just twice the price that was com- 
monly given for a capote ; I laid them be- 
fore him, on the table, and asked him to 
give me a capote for them, or r(*luin them 
as a pledge for the payment of the price 
of the garment, as soon as 1 could procure 
the peltries, lie took up the ornaments, 
threw them in my face, and told me never 
to come inside of his house .'igain. The 
cold weather of the winter had not yet set 
in, and I went immediately to my hunting 
ground, killed a number of moose, and set 
my wife to uujke the skins into sueh gar- 
ments as weie best adapted to the winter 
season, and which 1 now saw we should 
be compelled to substitute for the blankets 
and Woollen clothes we had been accusto- 
med to receive fiom the tiaders. 

I continued my hunting with good suc- 
cess, but the winter had not half passed, 
when I heard that Mr. Haiiic, a trader for 
the Hudson's Hay people, had arrived at 
Pembinah. I went immediately to him, 
and he gave me all the credit 1 asked, 
which was to the amount of seventy skins. 
Then 1 went to Muskrat River, where 1 
hunted the remainder of tlie winter, kill- 
ing great numbers of martens, beavers, ot- 
ler.s, &c. 

“Early in the spring, 1 sent word by 
some Indians to Mr. Hanie, that I would go 
down to the mouth of the Assinneboin, and 
meet him there, to pay my credit, as I had 
skins more than enough for this purjiose. 

“ When I arrived at the Assinneboin, 
Mr. Hanie had not yet passed, and 1 stop- 
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pcd to wait fi>r 1dm omN»ite Mr. Wells's 
trading house. An old Frenchman offered 
me H lodging in his houses and 1 went in 
and deposited my peltries under the place 
he gave me to sleep in. Mr. Wells, having 
heard of iny an'ival, sent three times, 
urging me to c*orac and see him. At last, 
I yielded to the solicitations of niy bro- 
tlier-in-law, and crossed over with him. 
Mr. Wells was glad to see me, and treated 
me with much politeness ; he offered me 
wine and provisions, and whatever his 
house afforded. 1 had taken nothing ex- 
cept a little tobacco, when 1 saw his French- 
man come in with my packs. They car- 
ried them ])ast me into Mr. Wells’s bed- 
room ; he then locked the door, and took 
out the key. Immediately his kindness 
and attentions to me relaxed. I said no- 
thing, blit felt not tlie less anxious and iid- 
easy, as I wa-. very unwilling to be depri- 
ved of the means of paying Mr. llanie his 
credit, still more so to have iny property 
taken from me by violence, or without my 
own consent. 1 watched about the house, 
and at length found an opportunity to slip 
into the hed-room, while Mr. Wells was 
then taking something from a trunk. He 
tried to drive me, and afterwards to push 
me out, but I was too strong for him. Af- 
ter he hud proceciied to this violence, I 
did not hesitate to take up my packs, but 
he snatrlied them from me. Again I seized 
them, and in the struggle that ensued, the 
thongs that bound them were broken, and 
the skins strewed about the floor. As I 
went to gatlier them up, he drew a pistol, 
cocked if, and presented it to my breast. 
For a moment 1 -.tood motionless, thinking 
he would certainly kill me, as f saw he was 
much enraged; then 1 seized his hand, 
and turned it aside, at the same moment 
drawing from my belt a large knife, wJiicIi 
I gra'jped firmly in my right band, still 
holding Jiini by my left. Seeing himself 
thus suddenly and entirely in my power, 
he called first for his wife, then for liij in- 
terpreter, and told them to put me out of 
the house. To this, the interpreter an- 
swered, * You arc as abfe to j)ut him out 
as 1 am.’ Some of the Frenchmen were 
also in the house, but they refused to give 
liiin any assistance. Finding he was not 
likely to intimidate or overcome me by 
violence, he had recourse once more to 
milder measures. He offered to divide 
with me, and to allow me to retain half 
my peltries for the Hudson’s Bay people. 

‘ You have always,’ said he, * belonged 
to the North West; why should you now 
desert us for the Hudson’s Bay ?’ He then 
proceeded to count the skins, divifling them 
into two parcels ; but I told him it was un- 
necessary, as I was determined he should 
not have one of them. * I went to you,' 
said 1, * last fall, when I was hungry and 
destitute, and you drove me, like a dog, 
from your door. The ammunition with 


adddi I klHed animals, was credited 
to me by Mr. Hauie, and the skins belong 
to him ; but If this was not the case, you 
should not have .one of them. YoU are a 
coward ; you have not so much couipage as 
a child. If you had the heart of a Squaw, 
you would not have pointed your pistol at 
my breast, and have failed to shoot nic. 
My life was in your power, and there Was 
n-i-ihing to prevent your taking it, not even 
the fear of my h*iends, for you know tliat I 
am a stranger here, and not one among 
the Indians w'ould mse bis hand to avenge 
my death. You might ^ve thrown my 
body into the river, aj^fou would a dog, 
and no one would asked you what 
you had rloiic ; lai|^oii wanted the spirit 
to do even this^| He asked me if 1 had 
not a knife in mJihaiid. I then showed 
Iiim tuo, a large^^nd a small one. and tbid 
him to bev» are how lie provokedine to use 
them. At last, wearied witii this alterca- 
tion, he went and sat down opposite me in 
the large room ; though he was at consi- 
derable distance, so great was his agita- 
tion, that I could distinctly hear his heart 
beat. He sat awhile, then went and bor 
gaii to walk back and forth in tlie yard. 
I collected my skins together, and the in- 
terpreter helped me to lie them up ; then 
taking them on my buck, 1 walked out, 
passed close by him, put them in my canoe, 
and returned to the old Frenchman’s house, 
on the other side. 

“ Next morning, it appeared that Mr. 
Wells had thought better of the subject, 
than to wish to take my proncrly from me 
by violence, for he sent Ids interpreter to 
offer me his horse, which was a ^ery valu- 
able one, if I would think no more of what 
he had done. ‘Tell him,’ said I, to the 
interpreter, ‘ he is a child, and wishes to 
quarrel and forget his quarrel in one day ; 
hut he shall not And 1 am like 1dm ; I 
have a horse of ray own ; 1 will keep my 
packs ; nor will 1 forget that he pointed 
ids pistol at my breast, when he had not 
the courage to shoot me.’ ” 

Next morning a clerk of the 
North West Company arrived from 
Mouse River, and promised Wells 
that he v\rould take Tanner's skins 
by force. TTiis clerk accordingly 
went to him, accompanied by three 
men, and tried to execute his ini- 
quitous purpose, though without 
avail. Tanner then went down to 
meet Hanie at Head River, who in- 
formed him, that when he was pass- 
ing Wells's trading-hou.se, that indi- 
vidual pursued him, with a canoe 
strongly manned and armed; — that 
he went ashore, and a long dispute 
then followed between Wells and 
himself : at last he was allowed to 
pass on. 
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We will give one additional tes- 
timony against the free traders' cdm- 
panies. 

About planting time, the traders of the 
Nortli West Company sent messengers and 
pre^ts to all the Indians, to call them to 
joiti ill an attack on the Hudson’s Bay esta- 
blishment at Red River. For my own 
part, I thought these qwirrels between re- 
latives unnatural, and I wished to. take no 
fhare in them, though I had long traded 
with the people of the North West Com- 
pany, and considered myself as in some 
measure belongiil^vto them. Many of the 
Indians obeyed the cai^, and many cruelties 
and murders were ci'l^nnpitted. On the 
part of the North Westl vere many half- 
breeds, among whom, fw called Grant, 
distinguished himself as leader. Some 
of the Hudson’s Bay people were killed in 
open fight, others were murdered after 
being token prisoners.” 

After the settlement at Red River 
was reduced to ashes, and the Hud- 
son’s Hay people driven out of the 
country, tlic Indians and half-breeds, 
in the pay of the North West Com- 
pany, were on the look out for the 
annihilation of their enemies of the 
Hudson’s Hay. In the autumn, as 
Tanner was stopping on a small is- 
land, on Rainy Lake, for the purpose 
of hunting a bear, he was surprised 
by a visit from a wretch named 
Ilarshield, wjio, having descried Tan- 
ner’s light at a distance, and sup- 
posing it to be Lord Selkirk’s en- 
campment, liad ** crept uj) with the 
stealth of an Indian warrioj,” with 
the intention of murdering liic head 
of the Hudson’s Bay establishment. 
He much wanted Tanner’s assist- 
ance for the perpetration of the dceil 
of blofxl, but when tliC latter would 
liot conipiThcncUhis meaning, Har- 
shield had the audacity to avow his 
intention in open terms, and to 
threaten to do so whiiiever he 
should meet Lord Selkirk. To con- 
firm his words, he called up his 
two canoes, and ** shewed tlxem to 
me,” says Tanner, “ each with six 
strong and resolute m( if, well arm- 
ed. He tried many methods to in- 
duce me to join him, but I would 
not.” Harshield then proceeded to 
the trading house of Mr. Tacc, and 
recpiested him to aid in the murder. 
Mr. Tacc, however, refused, and 
the villain was constrained tii retire 
in disappointment to Red River. 

l>ord Si'lkirk, meanwhile, had taken 
Fort William, held by Mr. M*Gil- 


livray, of the North West Company. 
Thence he dispatched a party to 
Tace’s trading-house, and made pri- 
soner of the soldier who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of Governor 
Macdolland. At this time Tanner 
joined a Captain Tussinon, who, with 
seventy men, and a bevy of Indian 
hunters, by way of a commissariat, 
took the fort at the mouth of the Pem- 
binah, and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Assinneboin. Here thirteen of 
the Ojibbeways joined the party, and 
they resolved on the reduction of the 
North West Company’s Fort. 

This was effected by Tanner, in con- 
junction with Loucson Nowlan, the 
interpreter, and a few soldiers. ITiese 
approached the ]>Iacc ii> the darkness 
of the night, made a ladder after the 
Indian fashion, by cutting the trunk 
of a tree, and leaving sufficient of the 
stumps of the branches to serve for 
stcj)s, and by this they escaladed the 
wall. 

“ We (lid not discover the bed- room of 
Ilarshield until day-light. W hen he found 
we weie in the fort, he came out, strongly 
armed, and attempted to make resistance, 
but we easily overpowered him. He was 
at first bound, and as he was loud and 
abusive, the governor, who, with the rap- 
tain, had now arrived, directed us to throw 
him out into the snow ; but the weather 
being too cold for him to remain there 
without much danger of being froz('n, they 
allowed him to come in, and lie was placed 
by the liie. When he recognised me 
among his captors, he knew at on( e that 
I must have guided the party, and ho re- 
procicluid me loudly with my ingratitude, 
as he jiretendcd formerly to have done me 
many fa\ours. I told him, in rep'y, of the 
murders he had committed on his own 
fiiends, and the people of his own colour, 
and that it was on account of them, aiul 
his numerous crimes, that 1 had joined 
against him. ‘ When you came to my 
lodge last fall, and I ti rated yon with kind- 
ness, it was because I did not then see that 
your hands were red with the; blood of your 
own relatives. I did not sec the ashes of 
the houses of your brothers, which you had 
caused to be burned down at Red River.’ 
Bui he continued to curse and abuse not 
only me, hut the soldiers, and every one 
tliai came near him.” 

'Wlicii it came to be bruited abroad 
that Tanner had been the instrument 
in the capture of tlie North West 
people’s fort, they threatened to take 
his life. 

“ After twenty days, I returned to 
Pembinah (o my family, and then went. 
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with Wa-f^e-tote, to hunt bufTaloe in the 
prairie. I now heard that many of the 
Iialf breed people in the country were cn- 
against me, for the part I had taken 
against the North West Company, and 
from some of Uie principal men I heard 
that they intended to take my life. I sent 
tliem back fur answer, that they must fall 
on me as I had done on the people of the 
North West, when I was sleeping, or they 
would not be able to injure me. They 
came near, and were several times lurking 
about, with intention to kill me, hut they 
were never able to effect their object. I 
spent what remained of the winter among 
the Indians, and in the spring returned to 
the Assiuneboin. Lord Selkirk arrived 
from Fort William in the spring, and a 
few days afterwards Mr. Cumberland, and 
another clerk, belonging to the North West, 
came up in a canoe. As they did not stop 
at the fort, Lord Selkirk sent a canoe after 
them, and they were brought back and 
placed in confinement 

** The people of the Mouse River trad- 
ing-house, belonging to the Noith West 
Company, came down about this time; 
but being afraid to pass by the fort, they 
stopped and encamped at no great distance 
above. The Indians from distant parts of 
the country, not having heard of the dis- 
turbances and changes that had taken 
place, now began to assemble ; but they 
manifested great astonishment when they 
found that tlieir old traders were no longer 
in possession of the fort. 

“ A letter was this spring, or in the early 
part of summer, received from Judge Cod- 
man, offering two hundred dollars reward 
for tlie apprehension and delivery of three 
half breeds, wlio had been very active in 
the preceding disturbances, namely, Grant, 
the principal leader of tlie lialf breeds for 
the North West, Joseph Cadotte, and one 
called Assinneboin. These were all taken 
by a party from our fort, aided by the in- 
terpreter, Nowlari, hut they were released 
upon their promise to appear again when 
Judge Codman should arrive. This party 
had scarce returned home, when Assinne- 
boin came and surrendered himself, at the 
same time giving information that Grant 
and Cadotte had fled tlie moment Nowlan 
and his party turned their backs. They 
went to the country of the Assinneboins, 
from whence they did not return until they 
were sent for, and brought to attend the 
court ; but the man who had given himself 
up was pardorfbd. 

“ Lord Selkirk had, for a long time, ex- 
pected the arrival of the Judge appointed 
to try those accused of capital crimes, and 
to adjust the dispute between the two rival 
companies ; and becoming very impaticjit, 
he despatched a messenger to $ah-gi-uk, 
with provisions and other presents, who 
was instructed to proceed on until he should 
meet the judge. At one of tlic North 


West Company’s houMs, beytmd flah-gi-uk> 
this man was taken priadmar, and severely 
beaten by the company's agent, Mr. Black ; 
but about this time the judge arrived, and 
Mr. Black, with a Mr. M^Cloud^ fled, mid 
secreted themselves among the 
so that when Judge Codman sentfmr them 
from Red River, they were not to be 
foimd.” 

An ignorant people, operated on 
by a constant excitement, will of 
course be superstitious. This ten- 
dency will be greatly increased by 
solitude, into the Indians, 

from the scarcity^ food in the win- 
ter months, a^^^^or the most part 
driven. Thus '^muated, the simplest 
phenomenon ojiBatiirc — the slightest 
movement of the elements around 
them — are supposed to be the lan« 
guage of the Great Spirit. They 

** See God in clouds, and hear him in the 
wind.” 

Accordingly, people so constituted 
are in the best possible condition for 
the schemes of false prophets, of 
whom there is a constant succession. 
As soon as the roguery of one is dis- 
covered, another starts up in his 
place, and carries on a winning game 
until he falls into disrepute, and 
gives way in his turn to a more suc- 
cessful cand idate. The poor ignorant 
savages seem to be altogether inca- 
pable of profiting by expcrieiiJce. The 
following extract too, will show how 
disturbing dreams can work on their 
waking reason. 

My family had now been increased 
by ihc addition of a poor old Ojibboway 
woman and two cliildren, who being des- 
titute of any men, had been taken up by 
Net-no-kwa. Notwithstanding this, 1 
thought it was still be^ for us to live by 
ourselves. I hunted with considerable suc- 
cess, and remained by myself until the 
end of the season for making sugar, when 
Net-no-kwa determined to return to Me- 
naukoiioskeeg, wliilc I should go to the 
trading-liouse at Red River, to purchase 
some necessary articles. 1 made a pack of 
beaver, and started by myself, in a small 
buffaloe skin canoe, only large enough to 
carry me and my pack, and descended the 
Little Saskawjewun. 

“ There is, on the bank of that river, a 
place which looks like one the Indians 
would always choose to encamp at. In a 
bend of the river is a beautiful landing 
place, beliind it a little plain, a thick wood, 
and a small hill rising abruptly in the rear. 
But with that spot is connected a story of 
fiatricide, a crime so iincumnion, that the 
spot where it happened is held in detest a- 
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tionj and regarded vrith terror. No Indian 
wiU land his canoe, much less encamp, at 
* Me flar.e of the two dead men' Tliey 
relate, that many years ago, the Indians 
were encamped here, wlien a quarrel arose 
between two brothers, having she-she-gwi 
]for totems. One drew his knife and slew 
the other ; but those of the band who were 
'^^resent, looked upon the crime as so hor- 
rid, that without hesitation or delay, they 
killed the murderer, and buried them to- 
gether. 

** As 1 approached this spot, I thought 
much of the s^ry of the two brothers, 
who bore the samfesjotem with myself, and 
were, as I supposed\rcIated io rny Indian 
mother. I had heaSs^.' said, that if any 
man encamped near thjd graves, as some 
had done soon after thej^ ere buried, they 
would be seen to come^t of the ground, 
and cither react the quarrel and the mur- 
der, or in some other manner so annoy 
and disturl) their visitors, that they could 
not sleep. Curiosity wjls in part my mo- 
tive, and I wished to be able to tell the 
Indians, that I had not only stopped, but 
slept quietly at a place which they shun- 
ned with so much fear and caution. The 
sun was going down as I arrived ; and I 
pushed my little canoe in to the shore, 
kindled a tire, and after eating my supper, 
lay down and slept. Very soon, I saw the 
two dead men come and sit down by my 
tire, opposite me. Their eyes were in- 
tently fixed upon me, but they neither 
smiled, nor said any thing. 1 got up and 
sat opposite t^iem by the fire, and in this 
situation J[ awoke. The night was dark 
and gusty, but I saw no men, or heard 
any other sounds, than that of the wind in 
the trees. It is likely I fell asleep again, 
for I soon saw the same two mt n standing 
below the bank of the river, their heads 
just rising to the level of the ground I had 
made my fire on, and looking at me as be- 
fore, After a few minutes, they rose one 
after the other, and sat down opposite me; 
but now they wer^laughing, and pushing 
at me with sticks, and using various me- 
thods of annoyance. I endeavoured to 
speak to them, but my voice failed me : 1 
tried to fly, but my feet refused to do their 
office. Throughout the whole night I was 
in a state of agitation and alarm. Among 
other things which they said to me, one of 
them told me to look at the top of the little 
hill which stood near. I aid so, and saw 
a horse fettered, and standing looking at 
me. * There, my brother,’ said the jebi, 

*is a horse which I give you to ride on 
your journey to-morrow ; and as you pass 
here on your way home, you can call and 
leave the horse, and spend another night 
with us.’ 

“ At last came the morning, and I was 
in no small degree pleased to find, that 
with the darkness of the night these terri- 
iv'nig visions vanished. But my long re- 
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sidence among the Indians, and the fre- 
quent instances in which I had known the 
intimations of dreams verified, occasioned 
me to think seriously of the horse the jebi 
had given me. Accordingly I went to the 
top of the liill, where I discovered tracks 
and other signs, and following a little dis- 
tance, found a horse, which I knew be- 
longed to the trader 1 was going to sec. 
As several miles ti'avel might be saved by 
crossing from this point on the Little Sas- 
kawjevvun to the Assinneboin, 1 left the 
canoe, and having caught the horse, and 
put my load upon him, led him towards 
the trading-house, where I arrived next 
day. In all subsequent journeys through 
this country, I carefully shunned * the 
place of the two dead and the account 1 
gave of what 1 lirid seen and suffered there, 
confirmed the superstitious tcrrois of the 
Indians." 

The Indians, as we have shown, 
are incorrigible drunkards. They are 
are also desperate gamblers, and will 
in this respect vie with all the vete- 
rans of that very ancient order in 
St. Jarncs*8 street, and Paris, and 
Germany put together. They arc 
also notoiious for otlicr vices which 
have been erroneously supjiosed to 
be attendant on txtreme civilization. 

" ICxtremes meet.’’ Of tliis adage 
the American Indians manifest a sad 
examjilc. They are as fond of guz- 
zling and feasting, and have meetings 
for that purpose as often as any set 
of London aldermen since the time of 
King Lud. Tlieir mode of courtship 
is very similar to that adopted by the 
more refined nations of Europe. The 
young lady is very little consulted, 
and matters are settled between the 
old people. Our hero, however, de- 
viated from the customaiy mode, get- 
ting a wife of his own choosing in 
what was conceived by the Indians 
to be rather a romantic maimer. The 
fate, however, of many love-matches 
attended poor Tanner. His wife ab- 
sconded and left him to provide as 
he best could for the children. Tan- 
ner, like a man of sense, provided 
himself with another wife, A man 
may have as many wives as he 
pleases, and people may teparatc and 
come together again with very little 
ceremony. There seems to be nothing 
like parental or any other affection 
in the breast of the Indian, other than 
what may centre in his own precious 
self, which is always the god of his 
idolatry. 

" Soon afta I returned, 1 was &taiuling 
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by our lodge oue evening, when I saw a 
good looking young woman walking about 
and smoking. She noticed me from time to 
time, and at last came up anJ asked me to 
smoke with her. I answered, that 1 never 
smoked. ‘ You do not wish to touch my 
pipe ; for that reason you will not smoke 
with me.* T took her pipe and smoked a 
little, though I had not been in the habit 
of smoking before. She remained some 
time, and talked with me, and I began to 
be pleased with her. After this we saw 
each other often, and I became gradually 
attached to her. 

“ I mention tliis because it was to this 
woman that I was afterwards married, 
and because the ronimencement of our ac- 
<|uaintanre was not after the usual manner 
of the Indians. Among them, it most 
commonly happens, even when a young 
man marries a woman of his own band, he 
has previously had no personal acquaint- 
ance ^■vitji her. They have seen each 
other in the village ; he has perhaps looked 
at her in passing, but it is probable they 
have never spoken together. T'lc inatcdi 
is agreed on by (he old people^, and when 
their intention is made known to the young 
couple, they commonly find, in them- 
selves, no objection to the arrhngement, as 
they know, should it prove disagreeable 
mutually, or to either party, it can at any 
time be broken off. 

“ My conversations with Mis-kwa-lmn- 
o-kwa, (the red Sky of the Morning,) for 
.such was the name of the woman who of- 
fered me her pipe, was soon noised about 
the village. Hearing it, and irifeiring, 
probably, that like other young men of my 
age, I was thinking of taking a wife, old 
O-zhn.sk-koo-kooii came one day to our 
lodge, leading by the hand another of his 
immcruns grand -daughters. ‘ This,' said 
he to Net-iio-kwa, ‘ is the handsomest 
and the best of all my descendants ; 1 come 
to offer her to your sou.’ So saying, he 
left her in the lodge and went away. This 
young woman was one Net-no-kw'a had 
always treated with unusual kindness, and 
she was considered one oft tlie most desi- 
rable in the band. Thu old woman was 
now somewhat embarrassed ; but at length 
she found an opportunity to say to me, 

^ My son, this girl which O-zhusk-koo- 
kooii offers you, is handsome, and she is 
good ; but you must not marry her, for she 
has that about her wliich will, in le.s.s than 
a year, bring her to the grave. It is ne- 
cessary that you should have a woman 
who is strong and free of any disease. Let 
us, therefore, make this young woman a 
hand!»ome present, for she deserves well at 
our hands, and send her back to her 
father.’ She accordingly gave her goods 
to a considerable amount, and she w'ent 
honie. Less than a year afterwards, ac- 
cording to the old woman’s prediction, she 
died. 


** In the mean time, Mb-kwa-bun-o-kwa 
and myself were becoming more and mots; 
intimate. It is probable Net-no-kwa did not 
disapprove of the course I was now about 
to take, as, though I said notliing to her 
on the subject, she could not liavo^ been 
ignorant of what I was doing. That she 
was not I found, when after spending, for 
the first time, a considerable part of the 
night with my mistress, I crept into the 
lodge at a late hour, and w'ent to sleep. A 
smart rapping on my naked feet w'afced 
me at the first appearance of dawn, on the 
following morning. 'Urn’ said the old 
woman, who stood by n with a stick in 
her hand, * up, youiH^nan, you who are 
about to take for^oJUsclf a wife, up, and 
start after game, f t will raise you more in 
the estimation of Nie woman you would 
marry, to .see youjifring home a load of meat 
early in tlie morning, than to see you 
dressed ever so gaily, standing about the 
village after the hunters are all gone oiiL’ 

I could make her no answer, but, putting . 
on my moccasins, took niy gun and went 
out. Returning before noon, with n.s 
heavy a load of fat moose meat ns I could 
carry, I threw it down before Net-no-kwa, 
and with a harsh tone of voice said to her, 

‘ here, old woman, is what you called for 
in the morning.’ She was much pleased, 
and commended mo for my exertion. I 
now became satisfied that she was not dis- 
pleased on account of my affair willi Mis- 
kwa-bun-o-kwa, and it gave me no small 
pleasure to think that my conduct met her 
approbation. There are many of the In- 
dians who throw away and •neglect their 
old people ; but though Ket-no-kwa was 
now decrepid and infirm, I felt the strong- 
est regard fur her, and continued to do so 
while she lived. 

“ I now redoubled my diligence in hunt- 
ing, and commonly cainc home with meat 
ill the early part of the day, at least before 
night. I then dressed myself as hand- 
.somcly as I could, and walked about the 
village, sometimes blowing the Pc-be- 
gvvun, or flute. For sorrfe time Mis-kwa- 
bun-o-kwa pretended she was not willing 
to marry me, and it was not, perhaps, un- 
til she perceived some abatement of ardour 
on my part, that she laid this affected coy- 
ness entirely aside. For my own part, I 
found that my anxiety to take a wife home 
to my lodge, was rapidly becoming less 
and less. I made several efforts to break 
off the intercourse, and visit her no more ; 
but a lingering inclination was too strong 
for me. When she perceived my growing 
indifference, she sometimes reproached me, 
and sometime.s sought to move me by tears 
and entreaties ; but I said nothing to the 
old woman about bringing her home, and 
became daily more iind more unwilling to 
acknowledge her publickly as my wife. 

About this time, I had occasion to go 
to the trading- house on Red River, and I 
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started in company with a half breed, be- 
longing to that establishment, who was 
mounted on a fleet horse. The distance 
we had to travel has since been called, by 
the English settlers, seventy miles. Wc 
rode and went on foot by turns, and the 
one who was on foot kept hold of the 
horse’s tail, and ran. We passed over the 
whole distance in one day. In returning, 
'I was by myself, and without a horse, and 
1 made an effort, intending, if possible, to 
accomplish the same journey in one day ; 
but darkness, and excessive fatigue, com- 
pelled me to stop when I was within about 
ten miles of hoH ». 

** When I arri^^ at our lodge, on tlie 
following day, I saw iVlis-kwa-bun-o-kwa 
sitting in my place. I stopped at the 
door of the lodge, and^lesitated to enter, 
she hung down her he^i* but Net-no-kxva 
greeted me in a tone somewhat harsher 
than was common hir her to use to me. 

‘ Will you turn back from the door of the 
lodge, and put this young woman to shame, 
who is in all respects better than you are f 
This affair has been of yotir seeking, and 
not of mine or hers. You have followed 
her about the village heretofore ; now you 
would turn from her, and make her appear 
like one who has attempted to thrust her- 


self ill your way.* I was, in part, con- 
scious of the justness of Net-no-kwa’s I'e- 
proaclies, and in part prompted by incli- 
nation ; I went in and sat down by the side 
of Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa, and thus we be- 
came man and wife. Old Net-no-kwa 
had, while 1 was absent at Red River, 
without my kiiowledge or consent, made 
her bargain with the parents of the young 
woman, and brought her home, rightly 
supposing that it would he no difScult 
matter to reconcile me to the measure. In 
most of the marriages which happen be- 
tween young persons, the parties most in- 
terested have less to do than in this case. 
The amount of presents which the parents 
of a w'onian expect to receive in exchange 
for her, diminishes in proportion to the 
number of husbands she may have bad.” 

We wished much to have aniuseii 
our friends with many accounts of 
the hunting excursu)ns of the Ameri- 
can Indians, but, lo ! our paper is ex- 
pended ere wc have been able to ac- 
complish our design. We may, 
however, take another toucl^i a1 
these particulars, in the article on tin' 
" Prospects** of this extraordinary 
race. 


LOVB. 

Tell me what is Love, and where 
lie doth lie ! 

In the azure of her eye } 

In her breast? or in her hair, — 

Where the scents that witch the worhl 
Hide in every ringlet curled. 

Like the rose’s bud unblown ? 

Ali ! — why is sw’cot Love never known 
But by liis cruel fame. 

And the slanders on his name ! 

He, (who is a God !) should shine, 

And like summer sun ho seen ; 

And should spread his wings divine 
Wheresoe’er that sun hath been : 

For like him is sweet L(m‘ driven % 

On — from Heaven on to Heaven, 
Never knowing calm or rest. 

Save upon a marble breast I 

Once again, — I prythee tell. 

Where doth live the angel Love ? 

Is he with the stars above ? 

Or doth he slum.>er in a well 
With his single sister. Truth ? 

Or ’tween lips of maiden youth ? 

Or i' the wife’s soft bosom warm. 
Sheltered from the chance of storm ? 

In a forest ? — In a cave ? 

Or hath Sorrow dug his grave ? 

Speak ! If he indeed hath flown 
To the dim far world unknown, 

(’Neath the earth, or in the air,) 

Wc will still pursue him there. 
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THE DISASTERS OF JAN NADSLTRBIBBR. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


There are a multitude of places on 
this wide globe that were never heard 
of since the day of creation ; and that 
never would become known to a soul 
beyond their own ten miles of cir- 
cumference, except to those universal 
discoverers, the tax-gatherers, — ^were 
it not for some spark of genius which 
suddenly kindles there, and carries 
their fame through all countries and 
all generations. This has been the 
case many times, and will be the 
case again. We are destined to hear 
the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamt of ; and there are other 
spots now basking in God’s blessed 
sunshine, of which the world knows 
and cares nothing, that shall, to our 
children, become places of worship 
and pilgrimage. 

Something of this sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of 
Rapps, in Bohemia, by the hero 
whose name stands conspicuously at 
the head of this story ; and whose 
pleasant adventures I flatter myself 
I am destined still further to difluse. 
Jan Nadcltreiber was the son of old 
Strauss Nadeltreiber, who had, as 
well as his ancestors before him, for 
six generations, practised, in the same 
little place, the most gentlemanly of 
all professions — that of a tailor, see- 
ing that it was, before all others, 
used and sanctioned by our father 
Adam. 

Now Jon was, from his boyhood, 
a remarkable person. His father had 
known his share of trouble ; and, 
having two sons, both older than 
Jan, naturally looked? in his old age, 
to reap some comfort and assistance 
from their united labours ; but they 
had successively fled from the shop- 
board. One had gone for a soldier, 
and was shot ; the other had learned 
the craft of a weaver, but, being too 
fond of his pot, had broken his neck 
by falling into a quarry as he return- 
ed home one night from a carousal. 
Jan was left the sole staff for the old 
man to lean upon, and truly a wor- 
thy son he proved himself. He was 
as gentle as a dove, and as tender as 
a lamb. A cross word from his 
father when he made a cross stitch 
would almost break his heart ; but 


half a word of kindness revived him 
again, and he seldom went long with- 
out it ; for the old man, though ren- 
dered rather testy and crabbed in his 
temper by his many troubles and 
disappointments, was naturally of a 
loving, compassionate disposition ; 
and, moreover, regarded Jan as the 
apple of his eye. JdSi was of a re- 
markably light, slider, active make, 
full of life anch^ttle. This moment 
he was on the-I)oard, stitching away 
with as muchJ#elocity as if he was 
working’ for & funeral or a wedding 
at an hour’s notice ; the next he was 
dispatching his dinner at the same 
rate ; and the third beheld him run- 
ning, leaping, and playing among his 
companions as blithe as a young kid. 

If he had a fault it was being too 
fond of his fiddle — it was his ever- 
lasting delight. One would have 

thought that his elbow had labour 
enough with j irking his needle some 
thirty thousand times in a day ; but 
it was in him a sort of universal 
joint — it never seemed to know what 
weariness was. His fiddle stood 

always on the board in a corner by 
him ; and no sooner had he ceased 
to brandish the needle thairiie liegan « 
to brandish the fiddlestick. If he 
could ever be said to be lazy, it was 
when his father was gone out to 
measure, or try on, and his fiddle 
being too strong a temptation for 
him, he would seize upon it, and 
labour at it with all his might till he 
spied his father turning the next 
comer homewards.* However, he 
was a pattern of filial duty with this 
trifling exception ; and now the time 
was come that his father must die ; — 
his mother was dead long before, 
and he was left alone in tlie world 
with his fiddle; — ^the whole house, 
board, trade— 'What there was of it 
— all was his. When he came to 
take stock, and make an inventory 
in his head of what he was worth, 
it was precious little. His father 
had seldom had much before hand 
when he had the whole place to him- 
self; and now, behold ! another had 
come from nobody knew where ; had 
taken a great house opposite, hoisted 
a tremendous sign, and threatened 
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to carry away every shred of Jan's 
business. In the depth of his trouble 
he took to his fiddle ; from his fiddle 
to his bed ; and in his bed he had a 
dream, by which he was assured that 
could he once save the sum of fifty 
dollars it would be the seed of a for- 
tune — ^that he should flourish far 
beyond the scale of old Strauss ; — 
should drive his antagonist in de- 
spair from the ground ; — should, in 
short, arrive at no less dignity than 
mayor of Rapos. 

Jan was, as x^ave said, soon set 
up with the small^t spice of encou- 
ragement; — he waV f moreover, as 
light and nimble as fcx grasshopper, 
and that little aninu6 would exactly 
represent him, could it he made to 
stand on end ; his dream, therefore, 
was enough ; he vowed avow of un- 
conquerable might, and to it he went. 
Day and night he WM’Ought — work 
came — it was done ; ho vranted little 
— a crust of bread and a merry tune 
were all he needed. The money 
grew, the sum was nearly accom- 
plished, when, returning one even- 
ing from carrying out some work — be- 
hold ! — his door was open ! — behold ! 
the lid of his pot where he deposited 
his treasure, was off! the money 
was gone ! This was a terrible 
blow. Jan raised a vast commotion; 
he did not even fixil to insinuate that 
it might T)c the interloper o[)j)osite ; 
who so likely as he who had his eye 
continually on Jan’s door ? But no 
matter, the thief wa clear off’, and 
the only comfort he got from his 
neighbours was being rated for his 
stinginess. Ay !" said they, 

** this comes of living like a cur- 
mudgeon in a great house by your- 
self, working your eyes out to hoard 
up money. What must a young 
man like you do with scraping up 
pots full of money like a miser ? It 
is a shame, it is a sin, it is a judg- 
ment, nothing better could come of 
it ! At all events you might afford 
to have a light in the house. People 
are ever likely to rob you. They sc • 
a house as dark as an oven, they are 
sure nobody is in it; they go and 
steal, nobody can see them come 
out ; but, was there a light burning, 
they would always think there was 
somebody in too. At all events you 
might have a light !” 

There is something in that," 
€aid Jan, lie was not unreasonable. 


so he determined to have a light in 
future, and he fell to work again. 
Bad as his luck had been, he resolved 
not to be cast down, he was as dili- 
gent and as thrifty as ever ; and ho 
resolved, when he became Mayor of 
Rapps, to be specially severe on 
sneaking thieves, who crept into 
houses that were left to the care of 
Providence and the municipal autho- 
rities. A light was everlastingly 
burning in his window now, and 
people, as they passed in the morning, 
said, " this man must have a good 
business which requires him to be 
up so early and they wdio passed 
in the evening said, this man must 
he making a fortune, for he is busy 
at all hours " He leapt down from 
his board, at Icag^h, with the work 
that was to complete his sum — went 
— returned, with the future Mayor 
growing rapidly upon liim ; when, as 
he turned the corner of the street — 
men and mercies ! — his house was in a 
full burst of flame, illuminating with 
a ruddy glow half the town, and all 
the faces of the inhabitants, who 
were collected to witness the catas- 
trophe. Money, fiddle, slioji-board, 
all were consumed ; and when poor 
Jan danced and capered in the verv 
extasy of his distraction, A\," 
said his neighbours, ** this comes of 
leaving a light in an empty house. 
It was just the thing to happen; why 
don’t you get somebody to take care 
of things in your absence?” 

Jan stood corrected ; fiir, as I have 
said, he was soon touched to the 
cjuick ; and when his anger was a 
little abated, he thought there Avas 
reason in what they said. So, hating 
not a jot of his determination to save, 
he took the very next house, which 
luckily happeru.'d to he at liberty, and 
he got a journeyman. For a long 
time it appeared hard and hopeless ; 
there were two mouths to feed, in- 
stead of one ; wages to pay ; and 
not much more work done than he 
could manage himself ; but still the 
money grew, slowly — very slowly — 
but still it grew ; and Jan pitched 
upon a secure place, to his thinking, 
to conceal it in. Alas, poor Jan! 
he had often, in his heart, grumbled 
at the slowness of his journeyman’s 
handij, but his eyes had been quick 
enough ; and one morning before Jan 
was up, the fellow had cleared out 
his hiding-place, and was gone. ITiis 
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was mare than he c6uld bear. He 
was perfectly cast down— dishearten- 
ed— and inconsolable. " Ah V* said 
his officious neighbours, coming in to 
condole with him, “ cheer up, man ! 
there is nothing amiss yet. What 
signifies a few dollars? You will 
soon get plenty more with those nim- 
ble fingers of yours ; you want only 
somebody to help you to keep them. 
You must get a wife ! Journeymen 
were thieves from the first generation ; 
you must get married V* " Get mar- 
ried thought Jan — ^he was struck 
all in a heap at the very mention of 
it. " Get married ! what! fine clothes 
to go a wooing in ; and fine presents 
to go a wooing with ; and parson's 
fees, and clerk's fees, and wedding- 
dinner, and dancing, and drinking ; 
and then doctor's fees, and nurse's 
fees, and children without end — it is 
ruin upon ruin 1 The fifty dollars, 
and the mayoralty — they might wait 
till doomsday. Well, that is good," 
thought Jan, as he took a little more 
breath , — ** they first counselled me to 
get a light — then went house and all 
• in a bonfire* ; — next, I must get a 
journeyman — then went the money ; 
and now they would have me bring 
upon me more plagues than Moses 
brought upon Egypt. Nay, nay," 
thought Jan, you’ll not catch me 
there neither." 

Jan all this time was seated on 
his shop-board, stitching away at an 
amazing rate at a garment that the 
rascally Wagner should have finished 
to order at six o’clock that morning, 
instead of absconding with his mo- 
ney ; and, ever and anon, so far for- 
getting his loss, in what appeared to 
him the ludicrousness of this advice, 
as freely to laugh out. All that day 
the idea continued t^ run in his 
head ; the next, it had lost much of 
its freshness ; the third, it appeared 
not so odd as awful ; the fourth, he 
began to ask himself whether it 
might be quite so momentous as his 
imagination had painted it; the fifth, 
he really thought it was not so bad 
neither ; the sixth, it had so worked 
round in his head, that it had fairly 
got on the other side ; it appearei 
clearly to have its advantages, chil- 
dren did not come scampering into 
the house all at once like a flock of 
lambs ; a wife might help to gather 
as well as to spend, might possibly 
bring something of her own ; would 
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be a perpetual watch and housekeep- 
er in his absence; might speak a 
word of comfort in trouble, where 
even his fiddle was dumb on the 
seventh, he was off ! whither ? 

Why it so happened, that once he 
had accompanied his father to see an 
old relation in the mountains of the 
B<«^hmer-Wald, and there, amongst 
the damsels who danced to the sound 
of his fiddle, was a certain hergman’s 
comcljT daughter, who, having got 
into his head in somS odd associa- 
tion with his fiddk/ could not be got 
out of it ag^in t especially as he 
fancied, from ‘^ome cause or other, 
that the simphj^ creature had a lurk- 
ing fondness to both his music and 
himself. Away he went, and he was 
right, the damsel made no objection 
to his ovei-tures. Tall, stout, fresh, 
pleasant, growth of the open air and 
the hills, as she was, she never dreamt 
of despising the little skipping tailor 
of Rapps, though he was a head 
shorter than herself, and not a third 
of her weight. She had heard his 
music, and she had never heard of 
such a thing as family pride ; but 
the old people ! they were in perfect 
hysterics of wrath and contempt. 
Their daughter! with the exception 
of one brother, now on a visit to 
his uncle in Hungary, the sole rem- 
nant of an old substantial house, who 
had fed their flocks and their herds 
on the hills for three generations, it 
was death ! poison ! pestilence ! Ne- 
vertheless, as Jan and the damsel 
were agreed, every thing else was 
nothing — they were married. Jan, 
it must be confessed, was exceedingly 
exasperated that the future mayor 
of Rapps should thus estimated 
and treated, and determined to show 
a little spirit. As his fiddle entered 
into all his schemes, he resolved to 
have music at his wedding ; and, no 
sooner did he and his bride issue 
from the church-door, then out broke 
the harmony which he had provided. 
Tlie fiddle played merrily, ''you'll 
repent, repent, repent — you'll repent, 
you’ll repent — you'll repent, repent, 
repent;” and the bassoon replied, 
in surly tones, " and soon, and soon." 
Thus they played till they reached 
the inn, where they dined, and then 
set off for Rapps. 

It is true, that there was little 
happiness in this affair to any one. 
The old people were full of anger, 
Q 
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curses, and threats of total disown- 
ment; Jan’s pride was pricked and 
perforated till he was as sore as if 
he had been tattooed with his own 
needle and bodkin ; and his wife was 
completely drowned in sorrow at such 
-a parting from her parents, and with 
no little sense of remorse for her dis- 
obedience. Nevertheless, they reached 
home — things began to assume, gra- 
dually, a more composed aspect ; Jan 
loved his wife, she loved him — ^he 
was industri 04 is, she was careful ; 
and they truste^H in time, to bring 
her parents round, when they saw 
that they were doing well in the 
w’orld. 

Again the saving ^heme began to 
haunt Jan ; but he had one luckless 
notion, which was destined to cost 
him no little vexation! He had in- 
herited from his father, together with 
his stock in trade, a stock of old 
maxims, amongst which one of the 
chief was, that a woman cannot keep 
a secret. Acting on this creed, he 
not only never told his wife of his 
project of becoming mayor of Rapps, 
but he did not even give her reason 
to suppose that he had laid up a shil- 
ling ; and that she might not happen 
to stumble upon his money, he took 
,care to carry it always about him. 
It was his delight when he got into a 
quiet corner, or as he came along a 
retired lane from his errands, to take 
it out, and count it, and calculate 
when it would aimnint to this sum 
and to that, and when the proposed 
sum would really be his own. Now 
it happened one day that having been 
a good deal absorbed in these specu- 
lations, he had loitered a precigus 
piece of time ,away ; and, suddenly 
coming to himself, he set olf, as was 
his wont, on a kind of easy trot ; in 
which his small, light form thrown 
forward, his pale, grey-eyed, earnest- 
looking visage thrown tawards the 
sky, and his long sky-blue coat flying 
in a stream behind him, he cut one 
of the most ex -faordinary tigures in 
the world ; and, checking his pace as 
he entered the town, he involuntarily 
clapped his hand on his pocket, and, 
behold ! his money was gone ; it had 
slipped away through a hole it had 
worn. In the wildness and bitter- 
ness of his loss he turned back, hear- 
tily cursing the spinner and weaver 
of that most detestable piece of buck- 
ram that composed his breeches-poc- 


ket ; that they had put it together so 
villonously as to break down with the 
carriage of ar few dollars, halfpence, 
thimbles, balls of wax and thread, 
and a few other sundries, after the 
trifling wear of seven years, nine 
months, and nineteen days. He was 
pacing, step by step, after his lost 
treasure, when up came his wife, run- 
ning like one wild, and telling him, as 
well as she could for want of breath, 
that he must come that instant, for the 
Ritter of Flachenflaps had brought 
new liveries for all his servants, and 
threatened, if he did not see Jan in 
five minutes, to carry the work over 
to the other side of the street. Here 
was a perplexity ! The money was 
not to be found, and if it were found 
in the presence of his wife, he regard- 
ed it as no better than lost ; but found 
it was not, and he was forced to tell 
a lie into the bargain, being caught in 
the act of searching for something, 
and say he had lost his thimble ; and 
to make bad worse, he was in danger 
of losing a good job, and all the Rit- 
ter’s work for ever as a consequence. 
Away he ran then, groaning inward- ’ 
ly, at full speed ; and arriving, out 
of breath, saw the Ritter’s carriage 
drawn up at his opponent’s door. 
Wormwood upon wormwood! His 
money was lost ! his best customer 
was lost, and thrown into the hands of 
his detested enemy. There he beheld 
him and his man in a prime bustle, 
from day to day, while his own house 
was deserted. All people w^nt where 
the Ritter went, of course ; his ad- 
versary was flourishing out of all 
bounds ; he had got a horse, to ride 
out and take orders, and was likely 
to become mayor ten years before 
Jan had ten dollars of his own. It 
was too much for even his sanguine 
temperament ; he sank down to the 
very depths of despair ; his fiddle had 
lost its music ; he could not abide to 
hear it ; he sate moody and discon- 
solate, with a beard an inch long. 
His wife, for some time, hoped it 
would go off ; but, seeing it come to 
this, she began to console and advise, 
to rouse his courage and his spirits. 
She told him it was that horse which 
gave the advantage to his neighbour. 
While he went trudging on foot, 
wearying himself, and wasting his 
time, people came, grew impatient, 
and would not wait. She offered 
therefore, to borrow her neighbour’s 
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ads for him ; and advised him to ride 
out daily a little way ; it would look 
as though he had business in the 
country ; it would look as if his time 
was precious ; it would look well, 
and do his he^th good into the bar- 
gain. Jan liked her counsel ; it 
sounded exceedingly discreet ; he al- 
ways thought her a gem of a woman ; 
but he never imagined her half so 
able ; what a pity a woman could not 
be trasted with a secret ! else had she 
been a helpmate past all reckoning. 

Tlie ass, however, was got — out 
rode Jan — looked amazingly hurried, 
and being half crazed with care, 
people fancied he was half crazed 
with stress of business : work came 
in — ^things went flowingly on again ; 
Jan blessed his st^rs ; and as he grasp- 
ed his cash, he every day stitched 
it into the crown of his cap. No more 
pots — no more hiding holes—- no more 
breeches" pockets for him ; he put 
it under the guardianship of his own 
strong thread and dexterous needle ; 
it went on exceedingly well. Acci- 
dents, however, will occur if men 
will not trust their wives ; and espe- 
cially if they will not avoid awk- 
ward habits. Now Jan had a strange 
habit of sticking his needles on his 
breeches" knees, as he sat at work ; 
and soinetiines he would have half a 
dozen on each knee for half a dozen 
days, llis wife told Iiiin to take 
them out when he came down from 
his l)oard, and often took them out 
herself, but it was of no use. He 
was just in (bis case one day as he 
rode out to take measure of a gen- 
tleman about five miles off. ITie 
ass, to his thinking, was in a re- 
markably brisk mood. Off it went, 
without whij) or spur, a good ac- 
tive trot, and not satisfied with trot- 
ting, soon fairly proceeded to a gal- 
lop. Jan was full of wonder at the 
beast ; commonly it tired his arm 
worse with thrashing it, during his 
hour"s ride, than the exercise of his 
goose and sleeve-board did for a 
whole day but now lie was fain to 
pull it in. It was to no purpose— 
faster than ever it dashed on — pranc- 
ing, running sideways, wincing, and 
beginning to show a must ugly tem- 
per. What, in the name of all Ba- 
laam's, could possess the animal, he 
could not for his life conceive ; the 
only chance of safety appeared to be 
in clinging with both arms and legs 


to it, like a boa-constrictor to its 
victim ; when, shy 1 away it flew, as 
if it were driven by a legion of devils. 
In a moment it stopped ; — down went 
its head — up went its infernal heels 
— and Jan found himself some ten 
yards off in the middle of a pond. 
He escaped drowning — you might as 
easily have drowned a rush : but his 
cap was gone — the dollars in the 
crown had sunk it past recovery. 
He came home dripping like a drown- 
ed mouse, with a most deplorable 
talc, but with no more knowledge of 
the cause of his disaster than the 
man in the moon, till he tore his 
fingers on the needles in abstracting 
his wet clothes'. 

Fortune now seemed to have said, 
as plainly as she could speak — " Jan, 
confide in your wife. You see all 
your schemes without her fail. Open 
your heart to her ; — deal fairly — ge- 
nerously, and you will reap the 
sweets of it."" it was all in vain ; — 
he had not yet come to his senses. 
Obstinate as a mule, he determined 
to try unce more. But, good bye to 
the ass ! The only thing he resolved 
to mount was his shop-board ; that 
bore him well, and brought liini con- 
tinual good, could he only contrive 
to keep it. 

IJis wife, I said, was from the 
mountains ; she therefore lUed the 
sight of trees. Now in Jan"s back- 
yaul there was noitlier tree nor turf; 
so she got some tubs, and in them 
she planted a variety of fir-trees, 
whirh made a ])Ieasant appearance ; 
and gave a help to her imagination of 
the noble pines of her native scenes. 

In one of these tubs Jan conceived the 
singular idea of depoeiting his trea- 
sure. Nobody will meddle with 
the tubs,'" he thought; so, accord- 
ingly, from week to week, he con- 
cealed in one of them his acquisi- 
tions, This had gone on a long 
time. lie had been out collecting 
some of his debts ; he had succeeded 
beyond his hopes ; he came back cx- 
qlting; the sum was saved; and, in 
the gladness of his heart he had 
bought his wife a new gown. He 
bounded into the house with the 
lightness of seventeen ; his wife was 
not there ; he looked into the yard- 
saints and angels! — what is that? 
He beheld his wife busy with the 
trees ; they were uprooted, and laid 
on the ground, and every particle of 
Q 2 
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soil was thrown out of the tubs. In 
the delirium of consternation he dew 
to ask what she had been doing — 
'' Oh, the trees did not flourish, poor 
things ; they looked sickly and pin- 
ing; she determined to give them 
some soil more suitable to their na- 
tures; she had thrown the other 
earth into the river at the bottom of 
the yard." " And you have thrown 
into the river the hoarding of three 
years — the mpney which had cost 
me many a weary day, and many an 
anxious night ; the money which 
would have made our fortunes; in 
short, that would have made me 
mayor of Rapps,^' • exclaimed Jan, 
perfectly thrown off his guard to the 
exposure of his secret ! “ Why did 

you not tell me of it said his wife, 
kindly, gently, and self-reproaching- 
ly. " that is a question!'* said 
he. And it was a question ; for, 
spite of his apparent testiness, it had 
occurred to his mind some dozens of 
times; and now it came back with 
such an unction, that even when ho 
thought he treated it with contempt, 
it had fixed itself upon his bettor rea- 
son, and never loft him till it had 
worked a most fortunate revolution. 
He said to himself, ** had T told my 
wife from the first, it could not pos- 
sibly have •liappcned worse ; and it 
is very l*ikely it would have happened 
better ; for the future, then, be it 
so !" Wherefore he unfolded to her 
the whole history and mystery of his 
troubles and his hi jies. Now Mrs. 
Jan Nadeltreiher had great cause to 
feel herself offended, most grievously 
offended ; but she was not at all of a 
touchy temper. She was a sweet, 
tender, paticnt®creature, who desired 
her husband's honour and prosperity 
beyond everything. So she sat down, 
and in the most mild, yet acute and 
able manner, laid down to him a 
plan of operations, and promised him 
such aids and succours, that, struck 
at once with shame, contrition, and 
admiration, he sprung up, clasped 
her to his heart, called her the very 
gem of womanhood, and skipped three 
or four times across the floor like a 
man gone out of his senses. The 
truth, is, however, he was but just 
come into them. 

From this day a new life was be- 
gun in Jan’s house. There he sat at 
his work^therc sat his wife by his 
6ide, aiding and contriving with a 


woman's wit, a woman's love, and 
a woman's adroitness. She waa 
worth ten journeymen. Work never 
came in faster, never gave such sa- 
tisfaction, never brought in so much 
money ; and, besides, such harmony 
and affection was there in the house, 
such delectable discourse did they 
hold together! Tliere was nothing 
to conceal ; Jan's thoughts flowed 
like a great stream, and when they 
grew a little wild and visionary, as 
they were apt to do, his wife smooth- 
ed and reduced them to sobriety, 
with such a delicate tact, that, so far 
from feeling offended, he was de- 
lighted beyond expression with her 
prudeii^'e. The fifty dollars were 
raised in almost no time ; and, as if 
the prognostic of their being the seed 
of a fortune were to be fulfilled im- 
mediately, they came in opportunely 
to purchase a lot of cloth, which 
more than trebled its cost, and gave 
infinite satisfaction to his customers. 
Jan saw that the tide was rapidly 
rising with him, and his wife urged 
him to push on with it ; to take a 
larger house; to get more hands, and 
to cut such a figure as should at once 
eclipse his rival. The thing was 
done; but, as their capital was still 
found scanty for such an establish- 
ment, his wife resolved to try what 
she could do to increase it. 

I should have said, had not the 
current of Jan's disasters run too 
strong upon me, |hat his wife's pa- 
rents were dead, and died without 
giving her any token of reconcilia- 
tion; a circumstance which, although 
it cut her to the heart, did not quite 
cast her down, feeling that she had 
done nothing but what a parent 
might forgive ; being, all of us, crea- 
tures alike liable to err, and demand- 
ing, alike, some little indulgence for 
our weaknesses and our fancies. The 
brother was now sole representative 
of the family, and, knowing the ge- 
nerosity of his nature, she deter- 
mined to pay him a visit, although 
in a condition very unfit for travel- 
ling. She went ; her brother received 
her with all his early affection ; in 
his house her first child was born ; 
and so much did she and her bant- 
ling win upon his heart, that, when 
the time came that she must return, 
nothing would serve but he must 
take her himself. She had been so 
loud in the praises of Jan, that ho 
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determined to go and shake him by 
the hand. It would have done any 
one good to see this worthy moun- 
taineer setting forth ; himself firmly 
seated on his great horse, his sister 
behind him, and the brat slung safe- 
ly on one side, cradled in his corn- 
hopper. It would have been equally 
pleasant to see him set down his 
charge at the door of Jan*a new 
house, and behold with wonder that 
merry minikin of a man, all smiles 
and gesticulations, come forth to re- 
ceive them. The contrast between 
Jan and his brother-in-law was truly 
amusing. He a shadow-like homun- 
culus, so light and dry that every 
wind threatened to blow him before 
it, the bergman with a countenance 
like the. rising sun, the stature of a 
giant, and limbs like an elephant. 
Jan watched with considerable anxi- 
ety the experiment of his kinsman's 
seating himself in a chair ; the chair 
however stood firm, and the good 
man surveyed Jan in return, with a 
curious and critical air, as if doubt- 
ful whether he must hold him in 


contempt for the want of that solid 
matter of which he himself had too 
much. Jan's good qualities, how- 
ever, got the better of him. " The 
man is a man," said he to himself, 
very philosophically, *' and as he is 
good to my sister, he shall know of 
it." So, as he took his departure, 
he seized one of Jan's hands with a 
cordial gripe, that was felt through 
every limb, and into the other he put 
a bag of one thousand dollars ! ** My 
sister shall not be a beggar in her 
husband’s house ; this is properly 
her own, and much good may it do 
you I" 

I need not prolong my story ; the 
new tailor soon fled before the star 
of Jan’s ascendancy. Jan was spee- 
dily installed in the office of Mayor 
of Rapps, in his eyes the highest of 
all earthly dignities ; and, if he had 
one trouble left, it was only in the 
reflection that he might have obtain- 
ed his wishes years before, had he 
better understood the heart of a good 
woman. 


THE NAMELESS FOUNTAIN. 

It was a burning day in June, 

And 1 was warm and weary ; 

When on my car a trickling tune 
Came, small-voiced as a fairy. 

I paused to bear that gentle sound, 

So cool and softly flowing ; 

For, parched and withered all around. 

The very grass seemed glowing. 

And then I spied a little nook. 

Buried in weeds and brambles ; 

Thro’ whose green leaves a silvery brook 

Like modest merit rambles. 

• 

And sung its sweet and low-toned song. 
Nor made pretence, nor riot ; 

But, stejiling in the shade along. 

Hummed to itself in quiet. 

And with it came the happy moan 
Of wild bee almost stifled ; 

In bell or blossom newly blown. 

Which none before had rifled. 

While here and there, as bridal veil. 

The gossamer would cover ; 

A blushing flower — now pink, now pale — 
From glances of her lover. 

Some years have passed, sixteen or more— 
But where's the use of counting ? 

Still freshly lives in memory's store. 

The music of that Fountain, 


T. C. C, 
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EAST INDIA COMPANV. — NO. IV. 
MR. Buckingham's last humbug. 


As Mr. Buckingham's exertions 
against the East India Company 
formed the subject of our first paper 
under this head, we think that we 
may, without impropriety, devote a 
short article of the scries to his last 
attempt at raj^ing the wind. On the 
12th of August, after the usual round 
of preliminary puffing, he delivered a 
lecture in the Theatre of the London 
Institution, announcing and explain- 
ing his project of a voyage round the 
world, at the expense of the public, 
and for the public benefit. After 
some histoiical observations, and de- 
tailing what ought to be expected 
from England now that, for the 
first time in all her history, she has a 
sailor king’' [poor James II. is for- 
gotten] *, he proceeded to say : ** 1 hat 
there is one important duty that has 
never yet been incorporated with any 
systematic and well digested for 
a voyage of discovery ; which is to 
lay the foundations for a future com- 
mercial intercourse with the coasts 
and islands discovered, by leaving 
among their inhabitants s])ecijnens 
of the usefiri manufactures, models of 
agriculture and domestic implements, 
and descriptions of the arts and con- 
veniences which time and experience 
have enabled us to discover and apply 
to the improvements and conifoitsof 
life, with the seeds of elementary and 
useful knowledge, planted in sucli a 
manner as to lead to a harvest of in- 
tellectual and moial improvement, and 
the consequent* increase of happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.’' And 
then remarked^ that the '' present 
period seems pccujiarly favourable for 
such an undertaking,'*' because '' the 
shores and islands of the eastern he- 
misphere, in the space lying between 
China and South America, including 
the coasts of Coi Formosa, Japan, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, the 
Phillippines, the Kurile Archipelago, 
and the countless islands in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, arc the parts of the globe 
least accurately known in every sense, 
and these arc now likely soon to be- 
come accessible to English ships, as 
they have for along time been to foreign 
vessels only ; it being already under- 
stood that the East India Company 


will be wdlling to admit of English 
ships being employed, as American 
and other foreign vessels now are, in 
the conveyance of exports from this 
country to every part of the eastern 
seas, reserving to themselves the. im- 
port of particular articles only ; and 
it being matter of still greater certainty 
that, supposing no change whatever 
to take place in this respect, they 
would readily grant their license or 
permission to any ship proceeding on 
a publicly avow’^ed voyage of discovery 
and improvement like this." 

In Older to further this undertak- 
ing, Mr. Buckingham calls upon " the 
members of both houses of parlia- 
ment, the clergy and gentry, the 
bankers, capitalists, and monied in- 
terests, the general mercliants, the 
manufacturers, the ship-owners, 'the 
ladies of England generally,' and 
lastly, public literary institutions, and 
the conductors of the public press." 

All these cla-tses are imperatively 
expected to put money into Mr. 
Buckingham's purse. A public sub- 
scription is tobeiaisedtopui chase and 
equip a vessel ; and in the explicit 
and modest w’ords of tlic lecturer : 
" The only means I ask for conduct- 
ing and commamling tliis enterprise 
is this : that the ship and her equip- 
ments he, in the lirst instance, pro- 
vided by the British public, leaving 
every subsequent exjiense of the voy- 
age to be paid out of her trading, 
freights, or gains, and that all the 
materials thus supplied to me, as in- 
struments with which to effect the 
undertaking, ho j>laced entirely at my 
disjwsal; on the pledge that after this 
voyage round the globe has been per- 
formed, and the objects accomplished, 
as far as may be found practicable, 
according to the plan detailed above, 
a fixithful narrative of the proceedings 
of the expedition, from its departure 
till its return, shall be published, for 
the honour of those who may con- 
tribute to its formation, and, it is 
hoped, for the benefit of the world at 
large and the emolument of Mr. 
Bucking1)am in particular. No time 
is so favourable, he assumes, as the 
present. " And as to the person to 
carry the object into effect, he Con- 
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fessed that on this point he /ound it 
more difficult to speak than any other, 
but he felt persuaded that his various 
qualifications (which he enumerated) 
and his experience fitted him to carry 
the enterprise to a successful conclu- 
sion. And more than all this^ he 
was willing, nay ardently sighed for 
an opportunity like this, whereby to 
advance the cause of science, and the 
interests of mankind. All that he 
required was a ship, and outfit, &c., 
and he would then prosecute the voy- 
age, engaging to furnish a faithful 
account of his proceedings on his re- 
turn home. Count de la Borde had 
warmly encouraged him to go over to 
Paris, assuring him that he would be 
there certain of meeting with the 
assistance he would require ; but he 
thought it Would be a blot upon En- 
gland if she \yere not to be the origi- 
nator, instead of the seconder of this 
grand undertaking.'* 

The patriotism of this last touch 
cannot be exceeded. We once lost 
Columbus — let us not make so un- 
fortunate a mistake a second time. 
But Mr. Buckingham must excuse 
us when we doubt the difficulty he 
finds in speaking of his personal me- 
rits ; for really he has been talking 
of nothing these last ten years but 
himself, his talents, and his misfor- 
tunes. Even the other day, at the 
meeting about the French revolu- 
tion, he contrived, impossible as the 
fact appealed to be, to hook the 
whole of his history in India upon 
the aflairs of the battles of Paris : 
the tyranny of Charles X. was for- 
gotten in tliat of the East India Com- 
pany, and the massacre of the Boule- 
vards considered as a bagatelle in 
comparison with the deportation of 
Buckingham from Ciflcutta. Mar- 
mont was a less ferocious minister 
of the law than Adam. 

Wc said, some months ago, that 
this gentleman was a quack, and we 
are sorry to be obliged to repeat, that 
he has never broached a greater 
quackery than his new voyage round 
the world. We were about to have 
demolished the project, when we 
found it done to hand in a little 
weekly periodical, called the Spirit 
of Literature.” As this paper has 
been but a short time established, it 
is probable that it has not the circu- 
lation which it deserves, and that our 
readers have not seen the observa- 


tions uponBuckin^ham's last scheme. 
We extract the article in a body, 
adding our hope that it will draw 
public attention to the paper from 
which it is taken. There is a little 
Whiggery about the " Spirit of Lite- 
rature," which is a shame ; but it is 
edited by a very clever and worthy 
fellow, I. C. R., alias Sholto Percy, 
alias ^e Mechanics' Magazine, alias 
fifty other names, which we do not 
now remember. Let him then speak 
for himself. « 

1. We consider it to be a point 
established by all past experience, 
that exploratory expeditions into un- 
known regions can only be safely 
entrusted tp responsible persons, act- 
ing by the authority and under the 
control of the public. We can con- 
ceive nothing inthis way more fraught 
with danger, or more likely to prove 
abortive, than an expedition such as 
that which is now projected. Mr. 
Buckingham is to be under the con- 
trol of nobody ; he is to be respon- 
sible to nobody. He is to go forth 
in the name of the British people, 
and yet the British people are to 
have no voice whatever in the direc- 
tion of his proceedings. He is to 
voyage where he pleases, and do as 
he pleases ; riglit or wrong, he is to 
have none to answer to but himself. 
We never heard of a more prepos- 
terous proposition ; the man lives not 
whom it would he safe to trust with 
so irresponsible a power. 

“ 2. No cause has been shown- 
why the British people should fit out 
an expedition on so unusual a plan. 

It is not alleged that the government 
of the country has evinced any back- 
wardness to promote geographical 
discovery, or that thA*e has been any 
paucity of exploratory expeditions ; 
it is admitted, on the contrary, that 
there has been already ' vast public 
expense' incurred (See Synopsis) in 
undertakings of this description. It 
is pretended, indeed, that there is 
one important duty which has never 
yet been incorporated with any sys- 
tematic and well-digested plan for a 
voyage of discovery, namely, that of 
leaving among the inhabitants of the 
newly -d iscovered countries specimens 
of useful manufactures, &c. But we 
deny that there is any foundation for 
this pretence. We never yet knew 
of any public expedition in which 
that ' important duty * was not mtire 
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or less attended to. Neither has 
Mr. B. shown that it is a duty likely 
to be better performed by him than 
it has been by others. He talks of 
leaving ' desci'iptions of the arts and 
conveniences which time and expe- 
rience have enabled us to discover 
and apply to the improvements and 
comforts of life.* In what language, 
pray? Has he discovered some uni- 
versal character which every people 
and tribe can understand ? He tells 
us farther, of its being his intention 
to plant ' the seeds of elementary 
and useful knowledge, in such a man- 
ner as to lead to a haivest of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, and 
the consequent increase of happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.* In 
what manner ? Is it by some new 
dibble of Mr. Buckingham's inven- 
tion, or how ? It seems manifest to 
us, from the looseness and generality 
of the expressions which Mr. B. em- 
ploys, that instead of having a more 
' systematic/ or a better * digested’ 
plan than any of those who have 
gone before him, ho has, in truth, no 
defined plan of opcraticjiis at ^11 in 
his head, lie knows that tlie woids 
' improvement,* ' knowledge,’ ‘ hap- 
piness,' &c., make excellent gull- 
traps, ahd as gull-traps he uses them, 
without caryig, apparently, for what 
the judicious and reflecting must 
think of his conduct. 

** 3. The project is for an expe- 
dition into the Indian seas ; wheicixs, 
if ' discovery and civilizati ^i were 
really the paramount objects of the 
undertaking, the sjdiere of operations 
selected would have been tlie South- 
ern Pacific, which is still, of all parts 
of the globe, the least explored. (See 
on this head Maltc Bum.) 

" 4. The project proceeils on a 
supposition, that the East India Char- 
ter is to be modified, to the extent of 
enabling Mr. Buckingham to trade 
through every part of the Indian 
seas ; and that if it is not modified, 
the East India Company will, at all 
e/ents, most certainly grant a special 
licence to Mr. Buckingham for the 
purpose ; a supposition which, after 
all that has passed between Mr. B. 
and the East India Company, must 
he allowed to be excessively r^on- 
able ! But suppose the charter should 
not be modified to that extent, and 
that the East India (’ompany should 
ht obstinate,' and mi grant Mr. B. 


the special licence he requires — what 
then ? A trading voyage to the 
Southern Pacific would hardly pay; 
and where else could Mr. B. go on 
a pretence of promoting discovery, 
civilization, and so forth ? We hum- 
bly submit, that taking these contin- 
gencies into consideration, it might 
be as well to susi)end the receivmg of 
subscriptions (this at all , events) till 
it is positively ascertained whether 
the projected expedition can be pro- 
ceeded in or not. 

" 5. The fact that the proposed 
expedition of discovery is to depend, 
for the means of its prosecution, on 
' the ordinary sources of trade and 
profit in the rouf-c/ is, to our minds, 
a decisive proof of itself, that the 
expedition can never come to any 
•good — public good at least. Mr. B. 
may sophisticate and refine as he 
pleases — trade can have but one ul- 
timate object, and that object is pro- 
fit. All other considerations — disco- 
very, civilization, every thing else — 
must give way to that which lowers 
one scale ))elow tlie otlier ; and the 
pci son who is least of all capable 
of resisting the temptation to prefer 
the heaviej to the lighter scale, must 
be the individual into whose laj) it 
is oidaiiied the balance of trade shall 
fall. Mr. B. expatiates finely on the 
advantage of ascertaining, for the 
merchants of England, * what ])ar- 
ticular description of goods arc suited 
to particular markets, and whaJi are 
the quantities, patterns, textuics, 
prices, and other peculiarities best 
adapted to each.’ Now we will sup- 
pose a case, not only a possible, but 
a very i)robuble one. — Mr. B. may, 
in the course of his exploratory and 
trading voyage in the ship purchased 
and fitted out Tor him by the British 
public, discover some new market, 
by the keeping of which, as a sort of 
preserve, to himself, he might, in a 
few years, acquire unheard-of wealth 
— a fortune sufficient to buy up and 
liberate all the rotten boroughs in 
Enfeiand, to sustain every sinking 
undertaking for the benefit of man- 
kind, to equip and send forth a hun- 
dred new knight-errants in the cause 
of human civilization — to make Mr. 
Buckingham, in short, at once the 
most renowned, the most powerful, 
and the most patriotic citizen of . 
dern limes. Will Mr. B. presume 
to tell us, that he has virtue enough 
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to resist such a temptation ? He could 
not resist it; nor probably any tiling 
coming within a hundred degrees of so 
profitable a consummation ; and for this 
reason, among others, it is, that trading 
is incompatible witli the higher and 
more disinterested objects which he 
professes to have in view. 

6. The project has been brought 
forward without a single estimate being 
oflered of the sum of money which wdll 
be requisite for tlie purpose. The sum 
may be 20,000/., or it may be 50,000/. ; 
there is no hint given when it will be 
proper for tlie juiblic to cease sub- 
scribing. The plan of Mr. B. seems 
to be, to get all he can ; Mlie more the 
merrier.’ TIktc is to be no account- 
ing, and why should there be any cal- 
culation?' This will doubtless suit 
Mr. B. well; but that any respectable*' 
body of gcuth'men, with so honest- 
minded a prince as the Duke of Sussex 
at their head, should give their sanction 
to so indefinite, so all-grasping, so 
qnack-like a plan of subscription-beg- 
ging, does greatly surprise us. 

“ 7. The qualifications which are 
said to ‘ fit peculiaily Mr. Buckingham 
for commanding this expedition, and 
conducting it to a happy termination,' 
do by no means incliulo all the quali- 
fications requisite. ‘ Maritime expe- 
rience,' ‘ active habits,' ‘ diversified 
knowledge,' ‘ unwearied zeal,’ do not 
include either forethought, or discre- 
tion, or judgment, or steadiness, or 
promptitude, or resolution, or pei se- 
verance, or that familiarity with suc- 
cess which is sometimes called good 
luck, but which is seldom any thing 
else tlian the fruit of good conduct. 
Mr. B.’s friends have omitted to atl'iin 
of him the very qualifications which 
are most essential to i1h\ success of his 
undertaking. lie may be all that they 
allege, and yet be the most unfit man 
in the world to intrust with the di- 
rection of a voyage of discovery. Sup- 
pose a private merchant were in .search 
of a person to take the command of a 
vessel richly freighted for foreign 
climes, what would he say to the ship- 
broker who should tell him — ‘ here is 
the very man you want — the fittest of 
all others for taking the cliarge of such 
a venture as yours — an excellent sea- 
man — a fine weather-beaten fellow, 
who has been a lover of enterprise 
from his cradle — who has visited in 
his time all parts of the world — who 
is but now in his forty-fourth year — 
VOL. n. NO. vin. 


' strong, healthy, vigorous, and ener- 
getic' — and who has but one little 
fault — if fault it can be called — and 
that is, he has never gone to sea but 
to be wrecked, and can count exactly 
as many shipwrecks as voyages?' — 
* No, no!' the merchant would a.s- 
surcdly reply ; ‘ no such Captain Luck- 
le«s for me : it cannot have been al- 
ways the fault of the elements that he 
has been always so unlucky. Rest 
assured, friend, his ‘ one little fault' 
includes many.' Now, if it would be 
prudent in a private person to act so — 
as it most ceitainly would — we should 
like to know why a different principle 
of selection should be folio w'ed in a 
case where the public is enneerned ^ 
Mr. B. has, it must be confessed, had 
.some unusual hardships to encounter 
111 life; but, on the other hand, he has 
had many unusual helps to carry him 
through and above these hardships. 
He has had subscriptions large enough 
to put the most ruined man in the 
world ill the way to fortune; he has 
had his handsome legacy, too, like 
other suffering patiiots; and, in one 
way or other, he has found tlie means 
of giving a fair trial to more schemes 
than (perhaps) any other man now 
living. Yet not one of all his schemes 
has prospered in his hands ; he has 
failed in every thing ho has undertaken. 
He has manifestly the ‘ one little fault' 
which includes ‘ many.' He has never 
embarked in any undertaking in which 
he was not shipwrecked ; and yet, witii 
thi.s notorious fact staring them in the 
face, a meeting of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen have been pleased to certify 
that his (qualifications are such as ‘ pc- 
iullarh/ Jit him for commanding this 
expedition, and conductuig it to a happy 
tcniilnation F 

Mr. B. must not be angry that we 
make thus free with his personal cha- 
racter. He has invited every one to a 
free examination of it, by the position 
in which he has chosen to put himself; 
he comes forwaid in the jiresent in- 
stance entirely on the strength of his 
personal character, and by that he 
must stand or fall. 

“ Lastly. The ship and her equip- 
ments, and all the money that may be 
subscj^ed for the expedition, be it 
eversomuch beyond what is requisite, 
are to be ^ placed entirely' at Mr. 
Buckingham’s ‘ disposal ;' that is, they 
are to be made a present of to Mr. B., 
to do with them what he pleases : all 
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the profit, too, that may be made in 
the course of the voyagt*, is to go into 
Mr. I^uckingham’s pocket. When he 
returns he is to publish a ‘ faithful 
narrative of the proceedings of the ex- 
pedition, for the honour of those who 
may (ontribute to its formation, and, 
it is hoped, for the benefit of the world 
at large.’ But that honour is all the 
satisfaction tlic contrihniors aie to re- 
ceive. Ills li\c guinea suhsciiheis 

the highest smii pernnUed to be sub- 
scribed 1’) are siot even In have a copy 
of the ‘ faithful nanative’ for llieir 
money. Dor-s not tins winding up of 
the concern jilaco beyond all doubt its 
perfectly mercenary character? ^^lly 
should Mr. B. ha\c so noble a present 
made to him } How ilo we know that 
he will deserve it? We shall be told, 
no doubt, that the aflair could not be 
managed otherwise, without taking the 
character of ‘ a joint stock, or trading 
company, which the pulilic are ‘ par- 
ticularly requested ’ to observe ‘ tins is 
not' I'evlMps not ; then all we have 
to say is—- if llu' affair cannot be ma- 
naged otherwise, it should not be gone 
into at all. As it stands now, it is, 
paljiably, nothing but a scheme to 
uenefit Mr. B. at all hazards, under 
the shallow pretext of benefittmg * the 
world at large.' 

“ It may^be said that, ‘ admitting 
all we h;jvc said to be true, there can 
be no great harm done by the under- 
taking, begin, go on, or end as it may. 
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A great many well-meaning people 
will lose the trifles they may subscribe 
to it — and that will be all.' We reply 
that the barm done will not end with 
the loss of the money subscribed. 
Were that all, Mr. B. might puft and 
pocket away, and welcome. But in 
proportion as the public are deceived 
by meretricious schemes, they arc apt 
to acquire a distaste for projects of all 
kinds, to tlie discouragement and neg- 
lect of the \ciy best. ’J’he success of 
the <piaek is just so much subtracted 
from that suceess which should rev\ar(l 
the man of education and talent. To 
befriend imposture is to defraud merit. 
Besidt's, It is soinethmg more than 
money the Biiiidi people are asked to 
place in the hands td Mr. Bucking- 
ham — it IS the power, ibroiigh that 
Tnoney, of doing, in the name of the 
British peojilo, eitlier a great deal of 
good, or a great deal of evil, just as 
Mr. B. ’s lucktf star may happen to ho 
in the ascendant. What the chance of 
that IS we leave already seen ; as nearly 
as we can calculate, it is about 999 fSjj to 
(hat as he has succeeded before, so 
lie will succeed again.” 

Notliiiig need be added to tins. 
Mr. Buckingham will stay at home. 
And the last great ciicuinnavigator of 
the globe must continue to be Mr. 
Ikey Solomons, whose travels were 
iindoiibledly carried on for the benefit 
of the public, and at the public ex- 
pense ! 


THE FATE OF Tl 

When wc last addressed the public, 
we promised to make the conduct of 
iSir (icorge Murt’ay the suhjf'ct of our 
ne.xt paper. Tor sundry good and 
suflicient reasons, however, we have 
thought It best to delay this for a short 
time : amongst ether causes for this 
delay, w^e wish to see what line of be- 
haviour the Right Honourable (be Se- 
cretary for the Colonies will adopt on 
the occasion of the general meeting of 
the West India proprietors, to be 
holden at the City of London tavern, 
for the purpose of presenting an ad- 
dress to his majest), Meanwhile wc 
cannot do better than say some few 
words on the pamphlet which Mr. 

* Fate of the Colonies, a liCtter from 
and Planters of the West Indies, resident 


e colonies.* 

Alexander has addressed to the colo- 
nial residents. * 

This pamphlet is well timed, and 
we earnestly «nlreat the attention of 
the proprietors in this country to its 
contents, however remarkable they may 
be for bluntness of expression — how- 
ever unpleasantly the truth may sound 
in their ears. We, poor two-eyed 
mortals that we are, cannot see the 
pe«k on our own backs, however we 
may scrutinise the pack on the backs 
of our neighbours. If, therefore, the 
West India proprietors will not be 
made sensible of the extreme danger of 
♦heir situation, let them, we entreat, 
look at the East India Company, whose 

R. Alexander, Esq., to the Proprietoi-s 

in the Colonies. Fraser, Regent Street. 
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power is now actually tottering, be- 
cause they have been obstinate in that 
line of conduct which is scouted by 
every true lover of his country, by every 
man wishing to stand well with his 
fellow-citizens, and preserve a charac- 
ter for honourable independence. It 
has been well said, that corporate 
bodies and chartered companies will 
do things whicli would never be ad- 
mitted into the ritual of honour among 
simple and isolated individuals. The 
Fast India Company, on that princi- 
ple, have been imagining that their 
mean truckling to the present ministers, 
and to ministers in general, would not 
be perceived by the community at 
large. But they aie mistaken. The 
present ministry is distrusted hy the 
people, and in their condeinualiori all^ 
tlieir friends are involved. Had the 
(.’oni I of Directors acted an open and in- 
dependent part — h.ul tliey manfully 
brought forward tlieir case for ])opular 
adjudgment, and tlieir case is loo good 
to fear any thing, all had been well. 
But they have thought proper to pro- 
ceed otheiwise. They have, by every 
means in their power, ke})t their great 
i(uestion from being sifted, relying all 
tile while on the personal good feelings 
ofhisCirace the Duke of Wellington. 
“ He IS an old Indian, ”say the nabobs of 
J.eadenhall Street, “and will undoubt- 
edly have a friendly feeling towards 
tlie large body oflndians.'^'J’his icmams 
to be proved. VVe tliink his Grace too 
seltish a man to care for any one jier- 
son beyond liunself. If he can increase 
his mhueiiee by curtailing or destroy- 
ing the company’s chartea’, the com- 
pany’s Hiarier will be curtailed of Us 
fair proportion, or desUoyed altogether, 
as It may suit his lligliness. If, how- 
ever, lie should imagine, that the pie- 
sent eoaliUon between the Bank of 
Fiiigland unci the Com t of Directors of 
the Honourable the F.ast India Com- 
pany is too poweiful to be so cavalierly 
dealt with, still a counter argument 
will hold some intlueuee in his lligh- 
ness’s breast, an aiguriient which will 
require deep considerat.on, and which 
must not, as he lo\es his situation of 
state-pilot, be settled in bis customary 
off-hand manner. His Higliness will 
have to ponder well on the relative 
strength of the city coalition and the 
popular bias — on how far tins coalition 
of merchants will aid and siijiport him 
111 the House of Commons against tho.so 
members who are pledged lo crush all 


monopolies ; and those who, di.scard«> 
ing all selfish or interested motives* 
have determined to act upon principle, 
and to represent faithfully in parlia- 
ment the expressed views of their 
several constituents. W hen his High- 
ness shall iiave fully reviewed the .sub- 
ject in this light, we opine that he will 
coni!' round to this conclusion — that 
the city coalition is as weak as a bul- 
nish in a storm, when put into com- 
parison with the decla^d resolutions 
of the country; viz. that monopolies 
must be destroyed, or greatly qualified ; 
and he will be inclined to abandon 
the Bank of England and the East 
India C'ompany, which together can 
constitute but a fl'cble power in the 
House of Commons, and to win over 
to his cause tlio icprcsentatives of the 
country at large. VVould it not, there- 
fore, have been belter if tlie C'ourt of 
Directors had courted public inquiry ? if 
they had brought forward and manfully 
laid o])en their own case to the ])ublic 
eye ! Would it not have been better for 
them if they Inul addressed the country 
at large, instead of adopting a hole and 
corner method of whispering their own 
representations into the ear of the 
minister, in the vain hope that, whether 
tlie popular feeling were favourable or 
not, tlie minister could stuff the most 
obnoxious measure down tlie throats of 
the people, Without eondescen'ding any 
exphinatioii to satisfy their reason ? At 
the eommoncement of oiir labours, we 
predieletl that the C’ourt of Directors 
would befoio long find themselves in 
this position of danger; our words have 
been veiified, and they will soon see 
that the task of extrication is easy to 
execute. 

The West India }iToprietors, how- 
ever, have played abeltea’ and a nobler 
l)art,and the consequence is, that they 
have, in a gieal measure, obtained the 
confidence of all pereoiis wlio are not 
biassed by ])aity views or selfishness. 
They have on every oci'asion most man- 
fully met public opinion : tlicy have 
afibrded every means tovv.irds having 
their conduct, not only in the mother 
country hut in the colonies, fully can- 
vassed. They have in this manner 
tliiown confu.sion into tlie laiik.s of the 
S unis, aiifl the upholders ol the deadly 
cstalilisliment of Sierra Leone. But 
saiiitship in this country is a dangerous 
and v enomous reptile, and, like allolher 
reptiles, possesses a tenacity for exist- 
ence which it is difficult to extinguish. 
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It may be beaten, bruised, maimed, 
divided ; still, when we least expect it, 
the severed parts rejoin, and the ‘‘sinu- 
ous mischier' again resumes its course 
cf slime and corruption. Saintship in 
every country constituted as England 
is, must have an enduring vitality. In 
mountainous, thinly populated, and 
poor countries only, such, for instance, 
as are Switzerland and Scotland, can 
there be a universality of true religion. 
Tlie greater the population of a coun- 
try, the greater its riches, the easier the 
facilities of communication, the more 
hypocrisy miisi preponderate, the more 
human weakness will be found, and 
false religion exercise its baneful influ- 
ence. The Saints, against whom the 
colonists have had to contend, are cuii- 
iiing in thc:r generation, and are fully 
aware of the above fact ; and tlu^y con- 
sequently have an easier battle to light 
than can by the most favourable 
chances full to the share of the colon- 
nists. Forwhereas the latter, in all their 
proceedings and exjilanations, have to 
address tliemselves to the right reason 
and the sound judgment, the former 
invariably sha])e their action and dis- 
course to the weaknesses of mankind. 

Certain it is that the Saints have 
clone this last with prodigious eflect 
during the late general election ; so 
much so, that in all then canvasses the 
colonists*have laboured under a severe 
unpopularity. The cry on every hustings 
throughout (heat liiilain and Ireland 
was, “ Down with tli planters, and 
destruction to their piojK'ity 1” Every 
yiojnilar candidate was obliged to con- 
fess himself an enemy to monopolies, 
and as jdedged to vote for tlie total and 
sudden abolition of slavery. There is 
little sense in mob-law, and mob- law 
generally lules at all proceedings for 
an election. T1 e slightest spark throvm 
by the Saints adroitly into the multi- 
tude, would he sure to work to the 
prejudice of their enemies; and the 
opportunity was not lost by that re- 
spectable and honest body. The con- 
sequence was, as those wily foxes hr. ^ 
anticipated, not only in counties and 
cities, but in roilen boroughs, man 
pledged himself to man for the clis- 
conifitiire and annihilation of the colo- 
nists. All this, however, might have 
been prevented ; it is not, even yet, too 
late for the West Indians to reclaim 
their affairs, however black and des- 
perate they may ajipcar. 

For this purpose, the first thing to he 


done is to throw off the shackles of the 
ministry. Tliis point is excellently 
urged by Mr. Alexander. 

“ Gentlemen, you will do me the 
credit to admit that, some considerable 
time ago, I anticipated this crisis, and 
warned yon of its consequences — at a 
time, too, when the cry was less prevalent, 
and when the symptoms were less de- 
veloped than they now are. I have re- 
peatedly, in piihlio and in private, told 
the West Indians that the policy they 
were pursuing, and the confidence they 
were reposing in ministers, would lead 
to this result ; and that, when they least 
expected it, they would he deserted, and 
left to the mercy of their ignorant, but 
enthusiiiPtlc and unrelenting enemies. 

The opinion which I formed of the 
subject ton yeiirs «go. is the same opinion 
which I hold now. 1 1 there he any shade 
of dissimilarity in it, it arises entirely 
from the hopes which at the first 1 re- 
posed in tlie West Irulia body. J flattered 
myself that as their eyes should he opened 
to their danger they would prepare them- 
selves for the struggle, and adopt the ne- 
cessary measures of defence I imagined 
that (lecliiiiiig profits and incn*asing em- 
barras^monts would animate their zeal, 
and call into operation the vigour and 
the expedients which deep injury and a 
sense of justiw, and a love of self-pre- 
servation, generally dictate and inspire. 

“ 1 iiee<l not tell you how much these 
hopes liave been disappointed, or Jiow 
melancholy is the reflection, that, al- 
thoiigJi our sentiments are unchanged, 
our chances of success are diminislied. 
For tlie last ten years tlie enemies of 
the West Ii)dif‘s have pursued you with 
iinsated vengeance. Time, thatgenerally 
mitigates the asperity of parly zeal, has 
rather incieaseil (he r.incour ol tli.it per- 
secution, of those rahimnies, and of that 
deteiiiiiiiation to uccomjilish your ruin, 
which your enemies cherisli, and of wliich 
you are, I fear, destined to be the un- 
pitied victims.* 

Ihu this is not the most melancholy 
part of your case. When a man dies 
bravely, even in a bad cause, he seldom 
fails to have nnineroiis admirers. On 
the other hand, it is a glorious sight to 
see a virtuous man struggling with ad- 
veisity — fighting inch by inch for the 
land he loves, or the estate he iiilierited 
from his foref^athei s. ^'lien such a man 
is betrayed by false friends^ overpowered 
by nninbcrs, or overwhelmed by brute 
force, his fall is a moral lesson to the 
world, and sooner or later his wrongs 
arc avenged. But when in a good cause 
an individual is a martyr Of non-resist- 
ance — when he sleeps soundly under the 
shade of his Upas tiee, while the hypo- 
crite and the incendiary pillage his 
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dwelling and beggar faia children, it is 
impossible that moral sympathy can 
mingle with his misfortunes. If Eng- 
land were to-morrow invaded and sub- 
jugated by the French, would she not 
merit this disgrace if she offered no re- 
sistance — if she quietly allowed the con- 
queror to take possession, and perpe- 
tuate this possession by severe laws 

We are willing to believe that the 
West Indians resident in this country 
have been deceived. Alas! they are 
not the only persons who have been 
made victims to the double-dealing of 
our field -marshal minister, with the 
Janus face. The Protestants of Eng- 
land have a deep rankling grievance to 
repay; and wlien they forget it, may 
tlieir right hand forget its cunning ! 
Put lei not frietully warnings be in 
vain given to the colonists resident in 
England. We say to them, in the 
woids of the immortal poet, not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of aggression, but 
of self-defence. 

Awake — arise — or be for ever fallen !” 

We think Mr. Alexander is decidedly 
wrong in addressing his present letter 
to the proprietors resident in the co- 
lonies. He should hrive directed Ins 
letter to the geiitlemcu in this country 
who have in hand the alKiirs of the 
West Indies. That they have mistaken 
their true course of policy — tliut tliey 
iiave too much hung on the minister’s 
smile — cannot be doubled. Put affairs 
are not irretrievable. The colonists in 
England aie men of sense an<l men of 
character, men of substance and for- 
tune, and men eonipetent to inspire the 
fullest coiilideuce. If we be so fortu- 
nate as to convince them of the errors 
of their ways, we shall be satisfied, 
under the reflection that we liave done 
a good action. There is mucli of truth 
mixed uj), however, with acidity of 
feeling towards the colonists, in the 
following extract from Mr. Alexander’s 
pampldct : — 

“ Now, (ientlemen, may I he per- 
mitted to ask, to which class of patriots 
or suppliants, of heroes or sycophants, 
do your friends in railiarnent, your co- 
lonial agents, and your Vi'est India 
friends, belong ? I have watched their 
conduct pretty closely, and closely 
than you have had an oppoituuity of 
doing, for I liave been on the spor, at 
head-quarters, iu their own arena, for 
several years ; and I most solemnly de- 
clare, that most of the inisfortinies of 
the colonies are aitributahle to the apa- 
thy, the iiidifferoiice, tlie disunion, and 
the ministerial dependence of those who, 


in common parlance, are considered tcv 
he your representatives. What standi 
have the West Indians, as a body, made 
against any one of the insidious mea- 
sures of the last ten years ? On what 
occasion have we seen a dozen, or even 
half that number, cordially and resolutely 
united against the minister on any ques- 
tion where yotir interest and the interest 
of colonies generally has tieen at 
stake ? When the society of Alderman- 
bury Street send a member to the House 
of Commons, they invariably select a 
person who is sure to sit^port them in 
all tht‘ir schemes, at all hazards. He 
may be ministerial on other questions. 
He may exercise his own discretion 
where the views of the sotuety are not 
compromised; hut in all (piestioiis in- 
jurious to you and identifled with their 
jirojects, the member is invariably found 
at his post, reading falsehoods from his 
brief, slandering yon per order, voting 
against yon, and holding you up to ob- 
loquy and reproach, according to his 
letter of instructions. The M'^est In- 
dians, on the contrary, (1 speak of them 
generally), for there are hut few excep- 
tions, are, however, in some way or 
other, tied to the skirts of the minister, 
no matter who that minister is ; chained 
to him by some favour conferred, or by 
some assured expectancy; or by some 
private jol) with which he is mixed up. 
Hence comes it, (and I say this with 
shame and rehictaiice), that y«)nr avowed 
friends have hitherto, ami two frequently, 
been your worst enemies — not»froni de- 
sign, but from neglect and necessity 

not fiom criminal or treacherous mo- 
tives, but from the combined loico of 
circumstances. 

“ I would not utter these sentlinents 
thus freely, even to)ou, did I not think 
tliat the time is aiiivi'd, when conci- 
liatory measures must be alMiuloned — 
when the scalib.iid mu’^t be thrown 
away — when somethhig else must he 
relied on than the pnimises of a feeble, 
an artful, and a deceitful minister. If 
any remnant of your juoj-erty is to he 
preserved, the Iiiends of the West In- 
dies must instantly iMssolve their con- 
nexion with the liords of Downing 
ytieet. They must assume an inde- 
pendent tone. They must come to the 
conte.st unbound — the creditors, not the 
debtors of the ministers — the undisguised 
and iinflinehiug advocates of your un. 
question able rights. lOxperieiice must 
have taught you, at least I am sure it 
lias tnuglit me, that nothing is to be 
gained in this country from any admi- 
nistration by subserviency. The pre- 
sent government does nothing, and can 
do nothing, for its professed friends or 
adherents. This is one among many 
reasons why it is so feeble, and so mucli 
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at tlie mercy of every faction, or cabal, 
or even an accidental opposition. It 
yields and must yield to clamour what 
It denies to justice. Expediency is its 
motto, and by this is meant, that it will 
adhere to principles as long as possible, 
but yield to circumstances when their 
views are thwarted or tlieir places en- 
dangered. Of this no set of men arc 
better convinced than your enemies. 
They have sufHcient address to know 
and take advantage of the weak side. 
They have raised the country against 
you. They Inive made your destruction 
the ladder of their ambition, and the 
stepping-stoTie to office, power, and po- 
pularity. They have had the art of in- 
fusing a hatred of what is called slavery 
into the miuds of the most ignorant and 
starving population in Europe. Even 
an Irish jieasaut, the most wretched 
being on earth, who, if we may credit 
i\Ir. (Jeorge Dawson, is contented if he 
earn three hahpence a day, is so intoxi- 
rated with fanaticism and ignorance, 
that he laments the condition of your 
labourers, who are a thousand times 
more happy, free, and contented than 
himself. This ignorance you may tliiiik 
cannot endure lor ever. J5e it so. flut 
w'hat will this avail, if it endure suffi- 
ciently long to accomplisli your utter 
and irretrievable ruin ? The general 
feeling is decidedly against yon. The 
justice of yoiir cause is nothing in the 
face of iminhers. The law may he with 
you — there piay he acts of parliament, 
and royij charters, as numerous as the 
Mars in the sky, all guaranteeing your 
rights — your present generous and spi- 
jited .swiereign inny !.<• predisposed in 
your favour; but all this is hut as a 
drop in the ocean to the weight, the 
union, and the In’tter hostility of your 
opponents. The law is a dead letter 
where the power is in the other scale. 
Charters are mere waste pajier, or use- 
less and musty/ slieeLs of paichment, 
when the inajoiity of a people either 
declare them to he null, or vote them to 
he initiuitous. The law was adverse to 
the Quakers; yet the law sunk befoie 
their reper ted cl^ins to he considered as 
H sort oi sup<*rior Chi istians. The law 
was hostile to dissenters, and the mem- 
bers of the clinrc'’ of Koine; hut the 
law yielded to the menaces of agitatii i. 
The silk-throw'crs of Macclesfield, men 
who had invested large fortunes, like 
yoni, selves, under its supposed protec- 
tion, were piotected by the law; hut 
they w'ere nevertheless consigned to 
ruin. The ship-owners w'ere sacrificed 
in the same way. The licensed victual- 
lers were also made the victims of ex. 
jiediency. 'J’he silk w'eavers experienced 
similar treatment. Tlio forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland were robbed, as 
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you are threatened to be, without any 
compensation. In short, it is mere se- 
nility, absolute dotardness, a sort of oon.* 
hderice bordering upon silliness and 
infatuation, to think that acts of parlia- 
ment or royal charters will protect you 
from the fate of other important in- 
terests in the body politic. No. You 
and your friends must make up your 
minds to lose your estates, and all that 
is valuable thereon, unless you instantly 
adopt measures of a very different kind 
from any to wdiich you have hitherto 
had recourse.'* 

Mr. Alexander miscalculates the 
character of the West Indians in Eng- 
land, and the ^Vest Indians in England 
have miscalcnlatcd the character of the 
present udniiuistration. It is not too 
late, howevci, to repair the mischief 
inclined ; let thou be up, and be 
a-doing. Let tliein sot the ministers 
at defiance, and act in a firm, in- 
separable, well-organized body, in all 
measures of defence and aggression. 
The Dank of England and the East 
India Company are now about to do 
so, though they have not the confidence 
of sound-headed and thinking men to 
an ecjual degree with the West India 
colonists. The Anti-Slavery people have 
miifonnly acted in this manner; and 
though, in comparison with the West 
India body, they were, so to speak, but 
as a Satyr to Hyperion, as far as their 
relative consistency, truth, tand honour 
are concerned, still, the society of 
Saints, by urnforin action and never- 
ceasing activity, have worked infinite 
annoyance to the colonists. One great 
point at which they have always aimed, 
is to have tlieir attacks on the West 
Indians conducted by able men. This 
is particularly remarkable in the House 
of Commons. There, all their state- 
ments, hov\evcr false and nionsUous, 
arc still enounced with declamatory 
force and staggering effect. Among 
their advocates in that assembly stand 
conspicuous Mr. Drougham, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, Dr. 
Lushington, and Mr. Fowell Buxton ; 
and to these may be again added Mr. 
Denman, the member for Nottingham. 
The West Indians have no speakers to 
be pitted against those just enumerated. 
In Mr. Marryat they possessed an in- 
trepid champion, and a man of great 
infurmation and integrity. Mr. Mar- 
ryat, however, lias been long gathered 
to his fathers, and no man has been 
advanced by the colonists to supply 
bis placo.^ Mr. Douglas has all the 
piivate worth and respectability which 
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any private gentleman can desire, but 
liis povvers of oratory are not ^eat, and 
he is no match for the opposite cham- 
pions. Hear what Mr. Alexander says: 

“ My plan is, that you should leave 
these gentlemen to the benefits of their 
own intrigues, and place no dependence 
on their votes or their feeble and sterile 
advocacy. The colonies should take their 
own interests into their own hands, and 
consider their agents as nothing more 
than a sort of lay attorneys, whose feel- 
ings are never warmer than their b.iefs, 
and who are susceptible of no inspira- 
tion but what is derived from their fees. 
Perhaps it would be better to tliscontinue 
the benefit of their gooil oflices alto- 
gether. At any rate, it is imperatively 
necessary that those in whom the colo- 
nists repose confidence, and who are in- 
tnistcd with the management of their 
aifairs, should not be bound up with or 
circumscribed by other interests. The 
planter, in vindicating bis cause, should 
place no depeudenee whatever mi his 
mortgagee or his consignee, or any other 
commercial agent. The colonies should 
send delegates to London. The lesser 
ones should send one delegate, the larger 
ones two. They should form «a council 
in London, provided with ample funds, 
not only to secure the publication of their 
petitions, but also, like the Anti -Slavery 
Sikdety, to send members to the house 
of siiflicicnt talents and independence to 
do them justice. Those who know par- 
liament best, know what twelve, or 
eight, or even six determined men, can 
do in that house. The principal pre- 
caution to be taken is to sele(5t men in- 
capable of betr.ayiiig them — men who 
can have no interest but theirs to in- 
fluence them — whose principles and 
strict independence will guarantee them 
against any liope of place or preferment 
— who will make the colonies the shib- 
boleth of their policy, and, by a constant 
attendance, watch every motion and re- 
fute every calumny. Six* such resolute 
men will be u greater thorn in the sides 
of Messrs. Brougham, Buxton, and the 
faction, than thrice the number of the 
thirty or forty members supposed to be 
connected with the West India interest. 

“ In recommending delegates to be 
sent from the (Colonics for the purposes 
above mentioned, you are not to suppose 
that I would have them to assume ex- 
clusively the sole management of aflairs 
here, separate from or in opposition to 
the great body of West India proprietors 

resident in this country. Far from it 

such are not my views. For although I 
consider the West Indians here to be 
collectively an inefficient and inert body, 
yet I ara free to admit that there are 
among them many active and able men 
witli whom it would be the duty and the 


interest of the dde^tes io. insult and 
co-operate. Thus united they would Iw 
enabled more effectually to rally round 
and support their distinguished and tin. 
compromising leader, my Lord Chandos, 
whose eminent talents have already been 
devoted to the cause, and who, if pro- 
perly supported, would, in all probability, 
eontinue his services.*’ 

Ill the last passages we cordially 
agree. There is a necessity for colonial 
speakers in llie house ; but we alto- 
getber, for tbc present, beg to dissent 
from bis proposed plan. It v\ould lead 
to much loss of valuable time, and to 
infinite expenditure of money; and the 
colonists resident in this country might, 
if they thought proper, do away with the 
occasion of any such interference by 
the actual VV^est Indians tboiiiselves. 

The following passages in the pam- 
phlet are worthy of notice: — 

“ Just conceive what would be the 
consequences, if, for one year, yon, the 
planters and proprietors of the West 
Indies, were to ceaftC to raise or export 
your produce to England — were to give 
your slaves a year of jubilee, in which 
no labour should be done, but iti the 
cultivation of food and luxuries for your- 
selves. The mortgagee would undoubt- 
edly suffer — the annuitant would be 
uiqiaid — the consignee would receive no 
commission — many noble and opulent 
families, many thousands o/ persons in 
the middle class of society, aii well as 
widows and orphans, would all be cast 
upon Providence and public charity. 
But this, in a national point of view, 
would not be the most serious result. 
Twenty thousand seamen would be 
thrown out of employment, and more 
than three hundred thousand tons of ship, 
ping would cither be laid up to rot in our 
own harbours, or, if forced into other 
channels of trade, w'ouljJ reduce the rate 
of all freights to a ruinous extent. The 
revenue would suffer to the amount of 
several millions, and the receipts of most 
of the custom-houses would scarce defray 
the expense of colIection^Wide-spread in- 
solvency, embarrassment, and pauperism, 
would be the inevitable (x)n sequences. — 
But this is a tender subject — the revenue 
is touched, and the incomes cf a con- 
siderable portion of the aristocracy are 
menaced. The fear of convulsion, and 
a consequent depression of the public 
funds — the dreaded interposition of the 
United States, and the serious apprehen- 
sions of the sensitive fundholders — all 
this, however, is in your favour.” * * 
If the slave be entitled to his free- 
dom, it is equally clear that his owner 
is entitled to compensation. If slavBry 
be a crime, tha people of England are 
the guilty parties, in a still higher de- 
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gree than the owner of the slave. Sla- 
very did not originate with you, your 
predecessors or ancestors. It originated 
with the British parliament and the 
mother country. It was encouraged hy 
them, and enforced by bounties, and of 
course by law, upon the colonies. I 
admit it, and so do you, to be an evil. 
If the slave bo Avronged, I admit he is 
entitled to restitution. The only re- 
dress, I admit, is emancipation, the visi- 
tation of the mercy of Providence, in the 
manumission (^f the existing race, for the 
injuries inflicted upon their ancestors. 

“ But this redress, this i*manripa- 
tion, this desirable restitution, must be 
granted at the expense of the nation. 
He who owns slaves now is surely not a 
more responsible party than he who 
owned them tea or twenty or thirty 
years ago — who conveiLe<l tliem into 
money, and who now lives in splendour 
upon the fortune he then .acquired. If 
restitution is to be made, it is not the 
present holders of slaves alone, but 
former holders, even in the third or 
fourth remove, Avho ought to be com- 
pelled to make tlie sacrifice. The greater 
part of the fortune of Mr. Fowell Bux- 
ton Avas deiiv^cd from slaves. He is, 
consequently, as responsible as 31 r. 
Goulburn, or any other present pro- 
prietor of slaves. 3Ir. Protheroe, of 
Bristol, is as responsible as Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbi idge or Loi-d Soaford. 3Ir. 
Zachary ^lacaulay ought to contribute 
to the compensation fund nearly three 


times as much as my Lord Chandos. 
Lord Calthorpe is as responsible as the 
3Iarques8 of Sligo. In short, there are 
A'ery fcAv noble or eminent families in 
the country avIio liaA^e not at one time 
or anotlicr possessed or inherited pro- 
perty in slaves. Surely these persons 
are as much entitled to make restitu- 
tion, and contribute to the sacrifice, as 
you, the present embarrassed, con- 
temned, and slandered proprietors and 
planters of the West Indies. 

“ Blit it is a waste of time to dwell 
upon these personal liabilities. The nation 
must make compensation to you before 
it can have any just right or pretence 
for calling upon you to sacrifice your 
property — u property which it ispossilde 
you hold by an insecure tenure, and at 
the hazard of your lives, hut Avhicli you 
nevertheless hold ly as just and unex- 
ceptionable a title as the legal custodier 
of an exchequer hill, or the OAvner of a 
landed estate in fee. Yon are justified, 
therefore, in resisting, in a constitu- 
tional manner, all aggressions upon this 
property, and all insidious measures 
having a tendency to depreciate its 
value, until expediency merges in jus- 
tice, and the tender of a fair compensa- 
tion releases you from your claims.” 

Willi these vve must coTicUule our 
present remarks, recoitimending,at the 
same tune, unweanecl vigilance and 
activity to all persons concerned in the 
prospeiity of the West Indies. 


THE SllEPIIEllD's LAMENT. 

(l ROM THE CnilMAN Ul' GUlIlE.) 

To yonder hill I daily go, 

And, leaning on my crook, 

Into the smiling A'ale below 
I gaze with wistful look. 

My careful watch-dog guards the sheep 
'riiat feed upon the brow ; 

And downvAard to the vale we creep, 

1 know not, reck not bow. 

And there the meadow’s beauties bloom, 
And there they sweetly hreatbe — 

I cull tlieni — knoAvmg not for Avbom 
To twine the fragrant Avreath ! 

In ram and storm, and thunder’s roar, 

I stand beneaili the tree ; 

Nor seek yon shelt’nng cottage door — 
A mournful sight to me! 

I see the rainbow’s beauteous spread 
Above that cot expand ; 

Hut she who dwelt therein hath fled 
To some far foreign land. 

To some far land, and farther — yes — 
Perchance beyond the sea : 

And hence, my sheep, so comfortless 
Your shepherd’s days must be ! 
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Since the appearance of our last 
Number, an event which dcscives to 
be memDrablc for all time, has oc- 
curred amongst our neighbours of 
France. They have changed the 
dynasty of their kings, crushed an 
insufferable despotism, and erected 
for themselves a liberal and a bene- 
ficial government. Now, for the 
first time, appear the blessings < f the 
old revolution of 1789. However 
enthusiasts may argue, violent con- 
vulsions can produce no immediate 
good ; and, grown wise by experi- 
ence, the world now is no advocate 
for revolutions which are the off- 
spring of violent passions and ex- 
acerbated feelings, but of reason and 
deliberate council. CJonstituted as 
France has been, the revolution of 
1830 could never have happened, 
unless it had been forerun by the 
gloomy and disastrous times which 
closed the last century. In the same 
manner our revolution was the con- 
sequence of the civil wars which for 
a time laid desolate the fair prospects 
of our country. The age of bar- 
barism must be instructed by lessons 
of blood, ere it will subside into one 
of civilization and refinement; and 
no two periods can be more distinct, 
even though separated by centuries 
of intervening time, than were the 
^e of Louis XV'I. and the age of 
Charles X. And yet their respective 
miseries were equally great. To 
pluck down the former from the 
throne, however, what human slaugh- 
ter was committed, what wickedness 
and atrocity appeared on the theatre 
of action ! To wrest the sceptre from 
the infatuated Charlesf a slight com- 
motion was more than sufficient, ^fhat 
blood was spilt and victims butchered, 
is, alas ! but too true ; but the crime 
of slaughter is on the head of the 
late miserable King of France, and 
his childish ministers. Even were 
it otherwise, an evil has but a rela- 
tive force, and the victims who fell 
in effecting the regeneration of their 
country, can well be spared for the 
benefit of the millions of their fel- 
low-countrymen, whom thei^ hero- 
ical act and glorious end have res- 
cued from the degradation of sla- 
very. 

The King and the Court must 
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have been labouring under a terrible 
infatuation, for so long ago as last 
November, when we happened to 
be in the French capital, the late 
political comjnotion was shadowed 
forth by the most convincing prog- 
nostications. It was the general 
talk of all classes of the Parisians, 
save the stolid circle of the Court. 
Tlie downfal of Chades, however, 
teaches a grand moral lesson to mo- 
narchs, against their entertaining a 
spirit of tyranny. Charles the Tenth 
was a tyrant, and he fell. He up- 
held ministers, when the nation 
had no confidence, and he fell. He 
would have revived the power of 
Catholicism, and crushed all free- 
dom of thought under the weight of 
an arrogant priesthood, and he fell. 
He was for circumscribing the ope- 
rations of reason, by depriving his 
people of a free press, and he fell. 
This was the work of the people of 
France, who rose against their op- 
pressor in one mass, and hurled him 
far from the throne which he so un- 
worthily filled. Let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the people of 
France have struck into some new 
path for the effectuation of their eman- 
cipation — they have but* followed in 
the wake of the world at large, 'lliere 
is a general opinion abroad (and the 
opinion is founded upon the most un- 
contradictory experience) thaff the 
main strength of governments is in 
the popular approbation. By popu- 
lar, we do not mean mobbish or de- 
mocratical approbation, but the con- 
sent of the full body of the peo- 
ple — of Lords as wefi as Commons — 
of the high-born, the middling classes, 
and the lowly. This has been the 
work of knowledge. The school- 
master, to make use of the Brougham- 
ite phrase, is, indeed, abroad. Woe 
be to him who shall endeavour to 
counteract his operations ! If any such 
desperate individual exists, let him 
look, be he great or small, at the fate 
of Charles the Tenth of France, and 
tremble for his presumption. The 
people of France followed in the 
wake * of the world, and the world 
says that an equal participation of 
liberty and immunity is the birth- 
right of all communities. 

Have the late doings in France any 
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application to this country ? The Times 
newspaper, and the friends of Govern- 
ment, (and few they are,) have answer- 
ed in the negative. To this judgment, 
however, we are decidedly opposed. 
They have a very direct reference to 
our own Minister, his Highness of 
Wellington, who, to all appearance, 
seems to have been the great adviser 
of the miserable Polignac and his 
worthless colleagues. We have heard, 
in this country, that many papers of 
a secret nature were discovered in the 
portfolio of the runaway minister 
for foreign affairs, and which compro- 
mised all the other governments of Eu- 
rope. If this be 80 , we shall certainly 
have full proof of the fact, by the pro- 
duction of those papers by the King 
of the French and his ministry. As 
it is, the circumstantial evidence is 
against Wellington. All the world 
imagines him to have been the 
adviser of the wretched Polignac. 
This matter must be made clear, 
says the Times ; and it will be made 
clear by his Highness denying it in 
his place in Parliament ; and as Par- 
liament will meet on the 26th of Oc- 
tober his Highness will be put in a 
situation to contradict the present 
opinion entertained against him on 
the part of the English : but should 
he do so, let him remember that after 
his conduct *in the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation business, it will re- 
quire something more than his mere 
naked word to convince them of the 
contaary. One piece of good, how- 
ever, which the late scenes in France 
will effect for this nation, is a more 
courteous behaviour on the part of 
Prime Minister Wellington, who, 
perhaps, may see the propriety of 
conciliating in a greater degree than 
is altogether consonant with his com- 
mandcr-in-chiefs disposition, the 
good-will of the people over whom 
Providence has ordained that he 
should rule. 

Let us now turn our attention 
to Louis Philippe, the present King 
of the French, and his cabinc*^. 
They seem to have committed at 
the outset of their career two faults, 
which, if not opportunely retriev- 
ed may be the fatal source of in- 
finite mischief. The first is, they 


seem to be taking the voice of the 
rabble for the voice of the people. 
The king is making too great sacri- 
fices to popular prejudices, and the 
demands of the mob. Thus he has 
tradesmen to dinner, and allows his 
privacy to be disturbed by the ap- 
proach and presence of the Gale 
.Joneses, the Cobbetts, and the Smith- 
field butchery of Paris. Tliis may 
be very well for the moment, but 
when and how is it to end ? That 
** too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,'' is well known — It is an old 
adage. Is not the King of the French 
laying himself open to its application ? 
By and by, when he tires of his low- 
lived ix^'sociates, and wishes to be rid 
of their cotnpany, and finds it im- 
possible, he wii! be obliged to use 
hauteur, and create a distance which, 
from the first, should have existed. 
Tlie consequence will be, that he will 
unnecessarily make enemies. Among 
the truest andmost forcible of apoph- 
thegms, may the following be en- 
rolled ; ** Mob applause is poison- 
ous!"* 

The next point which is reprehen- 
sible in the King of the French, is 
the extinction of a state religion. 
Every person, now, may follow, with- 
out any restraint, whatever religion he 
pleases ; and every religion is equally 
good in the eyes of the government. 
This is the effect of the tyrannies and 
the rascalities of the accursed Jesuits. 
But with so Avise a man, as Louis 
Philippe is otherwise known to be, 
will the misdeeds of a set of wretches 
blind his judgment to the efficacy 
of a principle which from the earliest 
stages of the world, has been found 
of salutary tendency ? lire experience 
of mankind clearly shows that wher- 
ever there is no state religion, the 
country is destined to speedy trou- 
bles ; for an opportunity is offered to 
all sanctified schemes and priestly 
intriguers, to take every advantage of 
the people, and by playing on the 
conscience, to turn them into supple 
instruments for their own selfish and 
black purposes. An acknowledged 
religion is a matter necessary for the 
upholding of a state. In antient 
Greece, in more antient Egypt, in 
the kingdoms of Asia and in Rome — 


* Among other things which Louis Philippe, it is said, intends to do for the pleasure 
of the people, is the demanding the bones of Napoleon Bonaparte, in order to have them 

inhumed in France 1 1! 
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nay, even in the time of the antient 
Britons, and in Mexico and Peru, 
and amongst the ignorant savages 
of North America, the principle is 
recognized. It is too late now for a 
civilized nation to do away with such 
an institute; and if France urges the 
measure, it will sooner or later have 
to repent heartily of its infatuation. 

France has done well to reject 
the poverty-stricken nobles, who, by 
court intrigue, were raised by the 
late feeble-minded Charles the Je- 
suit, to their pre-eminence. The 
house of peers requires a thorough 
purification. It should henceforth 
be made, not the representative of 
the slavishncss and beggary of the 
country, but of its wealth and its 
virtue. Such a house of peers will 
alone prove serviceable. 

It is generally supposed that the 
late culpable ministers will escape 
punishment. Such, however, <s not 
our opinion. If the king indeed 
have influence enough to pass the 
law for their rescue from death, all 
will be well, but he will be obliged 
to concede their immolation to the 
voice of the nation, and clemency 
and forgiveness is not the attribute 
of an exasperated people. The king 
in fact dare not move for their salva- 
tion — the chamber of peers must re- 
main equally passive. The chamber 
of deputies will take their impeach- 
ment and punishracrit into tlieir own 
hands, and they have already autho- 
rized the committal of Polignac, and 
his four colleagues, whose whole 
conduct since the promulgation of 
the fatal ordinances, has been pitiful 
and cowardly in the extreme. 

ITicse hasty observations we have 
drawn up because we did not wish 
to send forth this Nitmber of our 
Magazine without some comment on 
the disasters of Paris, A better op- 
portunity will be afforded us next 
month for relating the particulars, 
and our intention then is to lay a full, 
and we hope a satisfactory account 
before our readers. 

In conclusion for the present, we 
beg to extract the following passage 
from an effusion entitled, Ulnmr- 
rection, by Messrs. Barthdelny and 
M^ry, the authors of the poem called, 
Le Fib de VHomme, The spirit 
which dictated the lines is altogether 
akin to that which has insinuated 
itself into the body of the people. 


and now is making every effort to 
actuate the destinies of France. 

“ Quand I’effort d’un grand peuple a dctvuit 
un empire, 

II faut qu'apr^s la lulte il s’arrete et res- 
pire : 

Dans le calme d'effVoi qui succtJde au canon, 
S’il entend pr^s de lui retentir un grand 

nit’ 1, 

Un noin de libertd* qui rassure et console, 
II fait un piedestal ii sa nouvelle idole, 

Et vers des jours nouveaux presse de ra- 
jeunir, • 

II lui livre d’espoir son douteux avenir. 
D’Orlkans ! quand sur nous I'astrc des 
dangers brille, 

II est temps de (jiiitter ton sceptre de fa- 
inille ; 

Viens, de tons les pou\uiis le faisceau so 
dissout ; 

Dans Ics debris royaux ton noin seiil est 

dcbOLit ; 

Ceux nu'me qui, depnis le foudroyant Brii- 
niaire, 

Revaient la Rtqiublique, cnivrante chi- 

Assourflis par I’orage apr(>s trois jours cle 
deuil, 

De ton palais desert interrogcaient le seuil. 
Til parus : aussitot etcignant sa col6re, 

Lc peiiplc salua le prince popiilairc. 

II te connait ; ta vie a foil ses entretiens ; 
Nos ciifans dans lours jeux ont tutoy6 les 
tiens, 

Lc peuple est leur menin ; sur les bancs 
des colleges 

II voit Charire et Nemours s’asseoir sans 
privileges ; 

II salt qiie d’Orleans se melant au convoi, 
Suhit la France en deuil a la toinbe de 
F oy ; 

Que jamais on ne vit se grouper a ta suite 
L’insidieux mantcau d'uii coiifesseur je- 
siiite ; 

II sc souvient siirtoiit, car ces faits d'clatans 
Electrisent son coeur nieinc aprds quarante 
ans, 

Que la liberty sainte, i sJ premiere aurore, 
Attaclia sur ton front un rayon tricolore; 
Songe que si le peuple aujourd’hui t’a fait 
Rui, 

Le laurier de Jemmape a repondu de toi ; 
Qu’il n’a pas rcconnu pour signe d’alliance 
Ton antique lambel sur les trois lis de 
France ; 

De tous les attributs qui parent ta maison, 
Ta cocarde ses yeux est I’unique blason ; 
En voyant sur ton front sa gloricuse 
marque, 

Ses cris ont salii6 le citoycn monarque ; 

Les vainqueurs de Paris, avec cent mille 
voix, 

Comme les premiers Francs font mis sur 
le pavois, 

Consacrant ^jamais Icur antique maxime : 
Lc Roi Qu’uN Peuple nomme est lb 

SEUL LEGITIME.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of George 
llomney the Painter ; including various 
Letters and Testimonials of his Genius, 
&c. Also some particulars of the Life of 
Peter Romney, his.brother. By the Rev. 
John Romney, B. D. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. with a por- 
trait. 

The Life of* Lord Byron. By John 
Galt, Esq. ; being No. 1 of the Library of 
General Knowledge. Small tSvo. 5s. 

Memoirs of His Serene Highness An- 
thony, Philip D’Orleans, Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Prince of the Blood. Written by 
himself. 1 vol. Svo. 9s. 

Memoirs of the late Captain Hugh Crow, 
of Liverpool, containing a Nanativc of his 
Life. Dcvscriptive sketches of the Western 
Coast of Africa, &c. ; to which arc added. 
Anecdotes and Obseivations illustrative of 
the Negro Character. I vol. 8vo. 9s. iSd, 
bds. 

Life of Major General Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro, K.C.B, Late Governor of Madras. \ol. 
3rd and last, Svo. 10s. bds. 

MfSCCLLANEOUS. 

Rudiments of Mineralogy, to which is 
added a short introduction to the study 
of Fossils. By Maiy A, Venning. 1 vol. 
12mo. 4s. (Sd. bds. 

Principles of Geology ; being an attempt 
to explain the former changes of tlie 
Earth’s SurtJlce, by reference to causes 
now in ‘operation. By Charles Lyell, 
F. 11. S., Foieign Secretary to the Geolo- 
gical Society. Vol. the 1st. 8\o. 15^., 
with Woodcuts, Plans, ike. 

Bernard’s Retrospc< iions of the Stage. 

2 vols. post 8\o. 18.5. bds. 

An Account of the Great Floods of Aug. 
1829, in the Province of Moray and ad- 
joining districts, &c. By Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart. F. R. S. E. &c. 1 vol. Svo. 
14a-, or with proi/f impressions, 2U. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus. A Cata- 
logue of all the Plants Indigenous, cul- 
tivated in, or introduced to Britain, By 
J. C. Loudon, Esq. F. L. H. G. & Z. S. 1 vol. 
8vo» 1/. >5. bds. 

The Cabinet Album ; a Collection of 
Original and Selected Literature. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10.S. Od cloth. 

The Friend of Australia ; or a Plan for 
exploring the Interior, and for carrying on 
a Survey of the whole continent of Au.s- 
tralia. By a Retired OHiccr of the East 
India Service. 1 vol. Svo. 10^. with Plates 
and Maps. 

EDUCATION. 

Herodotus, from the Text of Schweig- 
hflcaser ; by George Long, Professor of 
Greek to the University of London. 1 vol, 
12mo. 8f. or Svo. 10«. Od, bds. 


WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

The Sailor Boy; or, the Admiral and 
his Protege ; a Novel. By Rosalia St. 
Clair, Author of the “ Banker’s Daughter 
of Bristol,” &c. 4 vols. Svo. \l. 4^. 

The Foreign hiXclusivcs in London ; a 
Satirical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. H. If. 
botirds. 

Journal of the Heart. Edited hy the 
Authoress of “ Flirtation,” 1 vol. post Svo. 
with wood cuts, 10.v. Cyd. 

Dependence. By the Author of ** Lit- 
tle Sophy.” Crown Svo. 7.v. bds. 

The Templars, an Historical NoveL 3 
vols. post Svo. \l. 7s. 

Somlicnnaii, a Novel. By Mr. Galt. 3 
vols. post 8\o. 1/. lls. 6d. bds. 

Noiiington, or Ihe Memoirs of a Peer. 
2 vols. 12.9. 

(•amdcii ; a Tale of the South. 3 vols. 
IGj. Od. 

Do L’Orrne, a Novel ; by the Author of 
^‘Richelieu” and ” Dariiley.” 3 vols. post 
Svo. 1/. ll.y. Or/, bds. 

The Separation ; a Novel. By the Au- 
thor of Flirtation. 3 vols. 12nio, ll. 7s. 
bds. 

TRAVELS, &C. 

Narrative of a Journey over land, from 
England, by the continent of JSurope, 
Egypt, and the Bed Sea, to India ; inclu- 
ding a Residence there, and a voyage 
home; in the years 1825— 20 — 27, and 28. 
By Mrs. Colonel Elwood. 2 vols. Svo. 
U. lOf. bds. 

Alexander’s Travels to the Seat of War 
in the East, through Russia and the Cri- 
mea, in 1829. 2 vols. Svo. 28.y. canvass. 

lliigbes’s Travels in Greece and Albania. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. 32f. can- 
vass. 

rOETRY. 

Campbell’s Poetical Works. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. foolscap, Svo. 15.9. !)ds. 

Burn’s Address to the Deil, with Illus- 
trations by T. Jianscer, post Svo. 3s. Orf. 
sewed. 

Brighton, a Comic Sketch ; with Illus- 
trations, by R. Cruikshank. ISmo. If. 
sewed. 

Matilda ; a tale of the Crusades. A 
poem ; in Six Books. By Henry Ingrain ; 

1 vol. Svo. 12 j, cloth. 

Revolt of the Angels, and the Fall from 
Paradise, an epic drama. By Mr. E. Reade, 
Author of Cain the Wanderer. Demy Svo. 
9s. bds. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on Points of Doctrine and 
Rules of Duty. By the Rev. 11. Parkin- 
son, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and perpetual Curate of Whit- 
worth, &c. Second Edition. 12mo. 6s, 
bds, 
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THR GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITRRART CHARACTERS.** 

No. IV. 

SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE PLEASURES OP MEMORY." 

Be mortuis nil nisi bonum ! There is Sam Rogers, a mortal likeness — 
painted to the very death! 

We have often thought that a collection of the witticisms let off on the 
subject of Sam Rogers’s death, would go near equalling in bulk the 
vast volume of jokes put into his mouth by a thousand industrious pun> 
manufacturers. There is Mackintosh’s wonder, why when at an election time 
he could not find an accommodation at any hotel in a country town, he did 
not try snug lying in the church- yard — ^the French valet's announcement of 
him, as M. le Mort, mistaking him for Tom Moore, and the consequent 
horror of the company — Scott’s recommendation that SaiR should try his 
fate in medicine ; where, if there was any truth in physiognomy he would be 
sure to shine, on the strength of his having perpetually sl facies Hippocratica. 
Hook’s friendly caution, when he saw him at Lord Byron’s funeral, to keep 
out of sight of the undertaker, lest he should claim him as one of his old 
customers. But why extend the roll, when there is not a variety of jest in 
which ** Goodman death, Goodman bones, thou atomy thou,’’ or any other 
of the complimentary phrases bandied about by Hostess Quicklcy and Doll 
Tearsheet, against their inveterate enemy, the beadle, could be twisted, which 
has not been brought into action against Rogers > He stands all this fire 
undisturbed, strenuously maintaining, not only that he is alive, but that his 
countenance is the very beau ideal of beauty. " That's a very pretty girl,” 
said he, one night to Newton the painter, " she has a t^te morte, I have a 
iete morte — it is really one of the finest styles of the human countenance.” 
Whereupon Sam ** grinned horiibly a ghastly smile,” just as he is doing in 
the opposite picture. 

Ind^endcntly of the persecution Sam suffers from being dead, a grievance 
which nc has in a great mtasurc outlived ; he is an ill-used gentleman, in 
being made Pun-master- general to the United Kingdom. How this high 
distinction originally came to be his, we have no historical documents to 
prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails his bonnet to Sam Rogers. In 
all the newspapers, not only of the kingdom, but of its dependencies, Hin- 
dostiin, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape, from the Tropics, nay, from the 
Antipodes to the Orkneys, Sara is godfather-general to all the bad jokes in 
existence. The Yankees have caught the fancy, and from New Orleans to 
New York it is the same — Rogers is synonymous with a pun. All British 
born or descended people — yea, the very Negro and the Hindoo — father their 
calembourgs on Rogers. Quashee or Ramce-Sarnec, who know nothing of 
Sir Isaac Newton, John Milton, or Fraser’s Magazine, grin from ear to ear 
at the name of the illustrious banker, and with gratified voice exclaim, ” Him 
d — funny, dat Sam.” • 

By this fame, Sam must be known, after he is allowed to be dead by the 
parish officers. For, after all, the literary glory of Sara will be one of the 
smallest. His verses are of the petty larceny school of poetry. When 
Wordsworth read in Don Juan the commandment that 
** Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers.” 

he remarked veiy properly that no theft would be more hazardous, because, 
'^not only Sam might reclaun the pilfered goods, but there would be no smudl 
danger of their being looked after by those from whom the said Sam had ori- 
ginally stolen them. 

He has a pretty houae, with pretty gewgaws in it — he gives tolerable 
dinners, and says very spitefbl things — he is an ugly man, and his face is 
dead, and his jokes flat. His poetry is poor, and his banking-house rich — 
his verses, which he purloined, will be forgotten — his jests (which others 
made for him,) may be remembered. The Pleasures of Memory will go the 
way of rH other Pleasures, but it is not impossible that his name may, like 
Joe Miller’s, be perpetuated as the unwilling godlathcr of a book of conun- 
drums. Sic transit gloria Sammi / 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 

FOR 


[CuriaUed from Mr. Gurneys short-hand notes, correetcd hy Mr. Alexander Fraser, of 

Thames 7nn.l 


^ (Cjntinued from vol. 1. p. 7i»7,) 

So many false statements respecting our famous dinner at the Freemasons' 
Tavern lia\e pot afloat, and the report which a])pearcd in ''The Times," 
though sufficiently ample (extending to seventeen columns) being so tinc- 
tured with party bias, in some instances of a malevolent kind, it is, we 
think, incumbent upon us t(> devote some pages to giving a true and circum- 
stantial account of all that happened. It is a duty to the public in these 
times, when the funds all over Kurope are so easily alFecled by great events, 
that those events should he delivered minutely, and with a scnipulous re- 
el’d to tiuth, from the highest authority. We shall never forgive ourselves 
if Metalliques sunk to in consequence of our suffeiing to remain uncon- 
tradicted, the stock-jobbing mmours consequent upon our dinner. 

Friday, then, the 1830, was the day fixed ujion for the elec- 

tion dinner of ourselves. We had been appointed, by unanimous acclaim. 
Editor of Regina, in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, to the overthrow of many of 
the most potent competitors. In our case there had been no bribery and cor- 
ruption— we wore guiltless of the sin of invading the wine-vaults of London, 
and letting loose a flood of pestiferous port upon unsuspecting and thirsty 
congregations of free-born Englishmen. Not a ribbon of ours, 

“ White, black, or grepjj alftheir trumpery,^’ ^ 

had dangled from a bosom, or in a bonnet. We had not conferred 

postchaing upon a single individual : and 
iigon deserved (as we confess he did) to be crowned, as he 
,^is, with a numskull namesake of the editor of the JAtvrary Gazeffe, as 
an appropriate emblem of his purity and sterling value, we assuredly may 
claim the merit of bedecking our brows with an ornament of foolscap. 
Enough, however, of this. \Ve were elated, and are Editor. 

There wei e many reasons why we chose the Freemasons’ Tavern as the 
place of our dinner. Eveiy one is or ought to be acquainted with the style 
and the excellent fare with which our friend Cuff contrives to please the eye 
and tickle the palates of his patrons the public. The situation of the house, 
moreover, waa convenient in the extreme, from its contiguity to the 
scene of action in Lincoln's-Iim Fields. Independently of the distance, the 
other great houses in the metropolis would have little suited our })urpose. 
The Albion is the resort of those low bipeds wdio are called booksellers, with 
whom we have nothing in common, and for whom we have an ineflable con- 
tempt. These fellows, we understand, congregate together at what are called 
" publishers’ clubs,” and " trade sales," and there they stuff their deep sinks 
of paunches, *aiid circulate nonsense by the sale of novels, and spread abroad 
idiotic ravings and trea? m by the circulation of political pamphlets. Long's 
would scarcely have suited our purpose, bee use of the dandies and mustachioed 
jackanapes, who throng the door and the passages, and prevent the ingress, 
egress, and regress of all respectable and decently clothed and conducted in- 
dividuals like ourselves. Tom Wood’s, in the corner of Clare Market, was 
little adapted for the occasion, foi he had not a room large enough for our 
festivities, though the porter there is of the most fragrant and exquisite taste, 
and the viands such as would have made old Apicius, or Tom Gent himself, 
smack his lips with stomachic delight. Stevens’s, notwithstanding all Theodore 
Hook’s puffing, was not likely to give us pleasure on so momentous an occa- 
sion ; for Stevens’s day of inn is almost passed by, and we, Oliver Yoike, arc 
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rather particular in our place of dining. The Clarendon was under repair ; 
the London too snobbish ; the Salopian wanting in sufficient accommodation ; 
the Saracen's Head enough to turn our stomachs sour with his ugly phiz ; 
Grillon's too crowded for our convenience. Cuff's, then, was the fittest 
place for the occasion, and to it we repaired in all merriment. 

Aware of the likely termination of our election meeting <and this was 
not difficult, foi tlic sons of England have but one way of terminating all 
matters of joy or of sorrow, and that is by a good and sufficient dinner,) his 
most gracious Majesty— on whom may blessings multiply, full and heavy 
as the dews of Hermonl — sent us two of Lis fattest and most seemly bucks 
from his park of Bushy. My Lord Folkstone, though he be the sourest of 
Radicals — and we are incapable of being bribed — transmitted for our masti- 
cation some of the finest turbots that epicurean eyes could liave set their 
<lesires on. Our friends from the West Indian Club House dispatched half a 
dozen turtles for our soup; and in the train of these came groaning some 
score of porters, carrying lemons and sugar for punch, and pine-apple and 
ginger preserves for dessert, while the Horticultural Society forwarded for our 
use apricots, plums, peaches, and other juicy fiuits in abundance. 

The chair was filled by the redoubted, though stern form of Oliver Yorke. 
O'Doherty was the Croupier, and the tables were crowded to excess by a most 
goodly company. Shortly after the clotli was removed, the Chairman arose 
and spoke as follows : 

" Gentlemen ! — A huge bumper. You anticipate that I am about to give 
the health of our gracious S<nereign. It may not be known that he and I 
were, for many years, midshipmen together, and botli admirable adepts in 
fijilicing the main-brace. We were together in the action against Langara, 
where his Majesty so esjiecially distinguished himself; and, by an odd coin- 
cidence, it happens that a pair of old brother mcbsmates find themselves in 
Uie one year advanced to such high stations as he and I. Cod bless his Ma- 
jesty ! 1 am not inclined to be sentimental, but I have drunk his health in 

grog many a day, and have come, at last, to drinking it in claret. 

'' Centlemen — ^'Fhe language of adulation shall never pass my lips. Tlie 
rascally rabble of ladicals, Burdclt and the rest, talk about their devotion to 
the King — and palaver about his being a heaven-born prince, ^nd all that. 
Don’t you think, gentlemen, that the King despises that lingo, from the 
bottom of his breeches ? It is all very well to stuff a complimentary address " 
from the House of Commons, or any other spouting club, with soft non- 
senses of the kind. When we have wdiipt-rroam served up, we must have 
froth too. But among men, among Englishmen, among brother sailors, 
ought it to be the order of the day No. Hic Duke of Clarence — I beg 
a thousand pardons — his Majesty is n man above such stuff. He knows 
that all true Tory-mcn stick to the King out of j)rinciple — and he knows how 
to make them stick to the man, too, out of affection. — {Loud cheers.) 1 do 
not say a word against George the Fourth. I fought for him — I spoke for 
him — 1 wrote for him. 1 never let any body abuse him m my presence, 
without knocking liiifi down, or trying to do so, because I was always in 
favour of free discussion. — {Hear! Hear!) But then, somehow or another, 
my heart never warmed to him. They told me he was a gentleman, and I 
always maintained it, without knowing whether he was or not ; for that I 
considered the duty of a good subject. But then I could not help thinking 
that a gentleman was not the sort of a king for this country. — {Cheers.) Do 
not mistake — I mean a gentleman of the tailor's making ; for a gentleman of 
God's making is a different matter, and one of them we have upon the 
throne at present. George TV. was said to be good at a bow — I had rather 
it were a shake of the hand. However of that no more. 

" There is a custom of toasting the Queen apart from the King, which, I 
think, is bad taste. I am sure Queen Adelaide, — many a pleasant day I passed 
in Saxe Meiningen, her native ground, with Tieck, a jolly dog, Jacob Mor- 
genstern, the old Dorpat professor, and his pretty wife, and Spieker, the sham- 
Englishman of Berlin, with other night rangers — I say I arn sure the Queen 
has no fanev for being so parted. Let us, therefore, drink them together, 

b 2 
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and flinging like a umon, in one cup, the rest of the Royal Family. Drink, 

with all the honours, 

** The King, the Queen, and the other Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family ! " 

{Uproarious cheering,) 

** In drinking such a toast," said Sara (Rogers), ** we ought not to stand 
upon ceremony. I move, therefore, that we stand tlpon the table." 

As the lightning darts from one end of the heavens to the other — as 
thought speeds from pole to pole — as (many similes here omitted ) — so did the 
company bound electrically upon the festive board, and with glasses, previ- 
ously drained with peculiar care, brandished high in air, did they utter the 
toast that rendered homage to their monarch and his family. Tlie noise of 
the shouting * 

Through Queen Street loudly issuing forth. 

Filled Drury Lane from South to North ; 

From oyster shop to oyster shop, 

The gladsome note was post. 

The youths and maidens o'er then drop. 

Made at the sound a sudden stop. 

As at a trumpet blast. 

Over the region of the Dials, 

It cast a solemn dread ; 

And in the street of Broad St. Giles* 

Housed up Green Erin's dear exiles. 

Then turning various strange defiles. 

Into Soho it sped. 

Nor rested in its western course. 

Until at last becoming hoarse, 

Wearied, and spent, and lost its force. 

Near Colburn's it fell dead. 

For foughten lost and shent of pith. 

At mention of attorney Smith. 

And round it went by Lincoln's fields. 

Where law its thousand chances yields. 

For low and cogging knaves ; 

And tipstalfs throng as thick as flies. 

Round honey-pot or lawyers' lies — 

Or stars that gleam in wintry skies — 

The Tenterdenian slaves. 

And by the long and noisome street. 

Named from the dirty ditch, the Fleet, 

1 It stunn'd the city dames ; 

Then gain’d the region of St. Bride, 

Where, bent on silly suicide. 

It plung'd into the fatal tide. 

And perish'd in the Thames. 

Mr. Braham, who had received a special retainer of three shillings 
and sixpence for this evening, sung the following song to his own popular 
and vulgar air, *^he King, God bless him !" The words being written 
in plain English, puzzled the vocalist . little at first, but he got on tolerably 
well. 

Song. 

Fill up your bumpers, lads, brimmers all round! 

This world's a queer world, you may think ; 

And, faith, so it is, ns we've most of us found. 

And that*s why I wish you to drink. 
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D'ye wait for a toast ? — then Til give you " the King !" 

And^ while we've such cause to caress hini« 

With hearts, just as full as our goblets, we'll sing, 

Here's " William the Fourth, God bless him !" 

God bless him ! 

Here's " William the Fourth, God bless him!" 

Again, my lads, fill to the health of a king. 

Who rough'd it right bravely when young ; 

And, when but small profit her ^e^vice could bring. 

To the pure cause of Liberty clung ! 

'Tis the king, who's now called by his nation — but, hold I — 

I see by your eyes that you guess him — • 

Then drink to a name with the proudest enroll’d — 

Here's '' Philip of France, God bless him!" 

God bless him! 

Here's " Philip of France, God bless him !" 

Oh, proud was the day, when the spirit of France^ 

In the might of its energy rose ; 

And, teaching a new sort of national dance. 

Astonish'd old tyranny's toes! 

And such be the lesson by nations still taught, 

When Despots shall dare to oppress 'em. 

Then fill up once more, lads, and drink as yc ought, 

" The People of France, God bless 'em !" 

God bless 'em ! 

" ITie People of France, God bless 'em !" 

Come, Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies," quoth the Chairman, ** don't bo sit- 
ting there, mute as a fish — do something to pay for your drink, my good 
fellow. If nothing else — give us a song." Mr. Gillies cleared his throat, and 
brought out the following German effusion. 

Song hy Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies. 

Nieder trinkt die Politik 
Und die ZeitungsJesor, 

Licblicher tdnt die Musik 
Angestossner Glaser. 

Von der Tafelrunde sey 
Weggebannt die Plauderey ! 

Chor, 

Von der Tafelrunde sey 

Weggebannt die Plauderey. 

• 

Weggebannt gclehrter Streit 
Werden wir drum besscr ? 

Lasst Geshicht' und Bucher heut, 

Und studiert die Fasscr. 

Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein : 

Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 

Cftor, 

Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein : 

Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 

{Thunderous applause, and tahle-thumping unutterahle. When something 
like lassitude had succeeded the excitement produced hy the song. Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower rose, and, with much gravity and earnestness of manner, made 
the following ridiculous proposal) — " Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — Nothing, 

I assure you, could aflbrd me more deep delight than the way in which 
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you have expressed your admiration of the song just sung — and, feeling 
that such admiration must be materially increased by your comprehending 
the words of the said song, I propose to translate** — {Here his Lordship* s 
voice was drowned in a combination of indescribable sounds, such as we verily 
believe were never heard, save on this great occasion. The hooting, the howling, 
the hissing, the groaning, the moaning, the roaring, and, high above all, the 
loud, loud peals of laughter may, as the Morning Papers heauiifully express it, 
be much more easily conceived than described. His Lordship, like a man coming 
suddenly to himself, sate down, looking insufferable things — and up popped 
O* Doherty — the actual Standard-bearer in person ; and instantly you might have 
heard a iojier's swallow.) ** Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen/’ said the veteran> 
** Lord Gower can’t translate the song, and he knows it. 1 can, and I will.'* 
{Hear! hear!* Bravo, Brevity! translate that, or what you will! you* re the 
boy ! no Lords for us ! teach him a bit of German, my cock of wax, 8fc. ^c.) 

O’Doiierty sings his tcan.Hlation. 

Drink and drown 3 'our politics ! 

Curse the trash of Colburn ! 

D n New Monthly’s” greasy wicks. 

Dimly as the whole burn. 

Banish’d from our jovial board 

Be the lack-a-daisy horde. 

Banish’d be the leaden lore, 

W orse than edgeless razor ; 

Heavy fools ! who fain would soar. 

Go and study Fraser ! 

Still Regina* a rule be mine — 

Wit and Wisdom’s fount is wine I 

(Magnificent applause; table thumping — glasses jumping — as before.) Lorci 
Gower again placed himself on his pins, and said : — ** Mr. (diairman and Gen- 
tlemen — Since you did not receive my proposal for tianslation as I could 
have wishe(^ perhaps you will have the kindness {here the speaker was muck 
moved) tp listen to a song by me in the German language. It has a capital 
chorus.” {Loud cheers — then mute attention.) 

Song by Lord F. L, Gower. 

Vom huhem Gottersitz ward uns die Freude 
Ward uns die Jugendzeit gew’ahrt ; 

Drum, tiaute Briider ! trotzt dem hlcirhcn Neide 
Der unsre Jugendfreuden stolirt, 

Feierlich schallc der Jubelgcsang 

Ireulicher Freunde heiin GUiserklang ! {bis.) 

{At the chorus his Lordship iraved his glass ivith 
Bacchanalian air, which equally surprised and 
delighted us.) 

So lang es Gott gcfallt, ihr lichen Briider, 

Woll’n wir uns dieses Lehens freun ; 

Und endlich wenn der Vorhang fallt uns wiedcr 
Gesellig zu den Engel"* reihn. 

Fcierlich schallc der Jubelgcsang 

Schwarmender Freunde beim Gliiserklang. (bis.) 

Tumultuous approbation followed this song. "Whereafter his Lordship was 
again on his legs, and, a hearing obtained, spoke as follows : — ” Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen — ^The song you have just applauded so strongly, and I 
may say so deservedly, I will, with your permission, now translate.” — Here 
— but we scorn to attempt any thing above our powers. As soon might 
liis Lordship entertain a hope of truly translating from the German, as we 
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of truly describing the yells and noises which answered his egregious pro- 
posal. The boys at length grew thirsty* and while they were filling, Mr. J. 
Heneage Jesse took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus presented, 
for presenting himself to the notice of the Chairman ; and having placed 
the extreme point of his principal digit to the point equally extreme of his 
nasal promontory, he spoke as follows : — 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — ^Though I conceive that most men in 
my situation would as soon listen to the metrical murmurs of Marjr Queen of 
Scots, (and that's no joke) as say one word in favour of a publication, which 
has betrayed my private confidence, yet I do now stand forward to offer my 
humble yet hearty meed of approval as regards the periodical known under 
the name of Fraffer*it Matjaziup, (Cheers.) Confidently do I appeal to the 
jolly dogs around me ; though I myself am not jolly — whether it was kind, 
lair, or gentlemanly, to make known to the public my inability* to ])ay for the 
porter, at O’ Doherty’s request, on the occasion of the election for Kditor. No 
one can excuse this: I forgive it. (Hravo!) And, Gentlemen, I beg to say, 
that mine is no barren forgiveness — no lukewarm advocacy — as may be tes- 
tified by the members of that much maligned, yet sufliciently to he depre- 
cated, censured — and variously-found -fault- with institution, calleil the Lite- 
rary Ihiioa. I repeat, the members of the Literary Union, Gentlemen — (a 
voice * they are who said they were ? I meant to call you around me. 
Gentlemen, and to say that the members of that Institution — or, what is 
better evidence, the S'Njyos/ion^hooJc of that institution, can testify that I have 
been unremittingly zealous in my endeavours to have Frasei's Magazine taken 
in at the club. Those endeavours have proved unsuccessful; and I think I 
could point out the person to w hom this failure is attributable. (Name, mme!) 

I allude to the inefficient, ill-formed, brainless, and provincial-tongued secre- 
tary of the club. {Load laughter.) And as I have alluded to that indivi- 
dual, 1 may be alUnved to add, that, cordially as I concur in the sentiment 
expressed in the beautiful song translated so promptly and spiritedly by the 
luisigri O'Doherty, (applause) — much, 1 say, as T concur in that sentiment, 
'Wit and wisdom’s fount is wine!’ I do not think the Secretary of a Lite- 
rary C’lub should take (as he has been seen to do) a bottle of thampagno to 
his own cheek before noon. (Loud cries of shame } shame! never before 
half past 0}ie.) But, Gentlemen, to return — the Suggcstion-bciuk will prove 
that I have not been surpassed by any of the few^ Literary men belonging to 
the Literary Union Club, in strcriuous efforts for the attainment of an object * 
<lear to us all — the taking in of Fraser’s Magazine. (Cheers.) I regret that 
our wishes are frustrated by the machinations of an unrecognised authority — 
yet far, very far be it from me to regret the passage in the Magazine w'hich 
dis[)leaHe(l that small person. No, Regina ! thou w’ert right, and no one can 
look on the man without acknowledging the truth of thy picture. (Jfere the 
speaker iras ahsolufely blowing with animat ion, amidst proportmiate eheering.) In 
conclusion, I beg to say that, never shall my exertions cease till the Magazine 
is taken in — at the Literary Union; even though the accoiiyfiishmcnt of this 
wish should be atten^led wdth the remediable calamity of the Secretary’s re- 
signation of the place, which produces the salary, which produces the snug- 
gery of one only person in the Literary Union — that person is Cyrus Red- 
ding.” The young Gentleman, Heaven bless him, sate down amid great ap- 
jilause and laughter — the applause for himself, and the laughter for Cyrus. 
The Chairman then rose, and after some pithy remarks upon the preposte- 
rous names — as Alaric, Attila, Cyrus, &c. now so much affected by the 
farthing candles of literature — which farthing candles, by the bye, smell very 
filthily, inasmuch as they are burning devilish near the socket — he proposed 
that some gentleman would favour the company by singing a song in ridicule 
of the wooden-headed Secretary of the L. U. " It’s myself would do that 
same,” cried O'Doherty, " but tnat I see the divil in Jesse’s phiz at this pre- 
sent speaking, and I’m sure he’ll give us something good.” The young gen- 
tleman thus pointedly alluded to, immediately replied to the allusion : "Gen- 
tlemen, if I do not blush, it is the fault of my complexion, which is the most 
constant thing in life, always excepting my friend Croker’s Secretaryship 
in the Admiralty. As to d'Dohcrty's insinuation, I must admit there’s 
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sClnc truth in it. I have a few rhymes to the honour of Redding, in my 
noddle, and, with the permission of the Chair, will sing them." Pcimis^on 
indeed!” cried the great Oliver, " didn't I myself propose the thing? ihe 
call for Mr. Jesse's song now became very loud and general, and in obedi- 
ence thereto he struck up the following. 

Mr. Jesse's Son ^, 

From that pure author. Nature, came 
One article without a heading ; 

You stare — but I'll just prove that same — 

She manufactured Cyrus Redding ! 

Witless Cyrus, 

Born to tire ua, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

And, knowing what he'd have to do. 

She gave his roof an inside leading ; 

And said — " Wit's shafts shall ne'er pierce through 
The thick-lined top of Cyrus Redding. 

Silly Cyrus, 

Born to tire ua, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding!” 

Then Cyrus grew a lanky lad. 

Few notions in his brains imbedding ; 

Much thinking," thought he, " drives men rnad." 

Well, there you're safe, sweet Cyius Redding. 

Lanky Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

But though not born, it seems, to think. 

My stomach can't want meat and breading ; 

Nor must my throttle thirst for drink — 

, I'll be a scribe,” said Cyrus Redding. 

, Scribbling Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

So he bega,i to scribble trash. 

Nor gods, nor men, nor columns dreading ; 

Till something whisper'd — '' Cut and slash. 

And fawn and slaver, Cyrus Redding.” 

Slav'ring Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding ! 

He heard the voice and joined Reviewers 
Their tea-cup twaddle widely spreading. 

With minds as bright as Barclay's brewers' 

And hearts like that of Cyrus Redding. 

Twaddling Cyrus, 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus lledding! 

Until he gained King Campbell's grace 

We scorn to track his tortuous threading — 

Judge they, who've look'd upon his face, 

'Twixt Jerry Sneak and Cyrus Redding. 

Sneaking Cyrus. 

Born to tire us, 

Cyrus, C’yrus, Cyrus Redding! 
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> And now he rei^, the L. U.’s Sec., 

The bottle’s blood profusely shedding ; 

Oh, that a rope but held the neck 
And we the heels of Cyrus Redding ! 

That thought — Cyrus, 

Shall inspire us ! 

Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 

And be d— d to him ! 

(MultifariouB applause-^and shortly after a most outrageous 
roar of laughter.J 

When silence was obtained, the Chairman arose and said — '' Gentlemen, 
in convivial meetings like the picsent, we have deemed it fit not to be so 
nice in our politics as to exclude gentlemen, who are not exactly of our way 
of thinking in every respect. It is unnecessary for me to say that I am 
anti-ministerial ; but this room, nevertheless, contains some of the most 
influential members of the ministry, attracted hither merely by a desire of 
paying homage to our literary talents. In a word, the three principal literary 
supporters of the present administration have done us the honour to dine 
with us to-day. I need not say that I mean Lord F. L. Gower, Mr. William 
Holmes, member of parliament for Queenborough and Haslcmere, and the 
Right Honourable John Wilson Croker. Ihe talents of these truly great 
men are too well knoAvn to the company to render it necessary that I should 
occupy your time by a detail of their eminent virtues, or their distinguished 
modesty — a qualification which, indeed, they have imported from their native 
or adopted country. {Hear, hear!) Without wishing to make any in- 
vidious preference, I must give the greater and more influential gentleman 
first. Mr. Croker, in the grand figurative language of the late Mr. Canning, 
may wield the thunderbolt of the British navy ; but Mr, Holmes wields the 
thong- whip of the House of Commons. {Loud cheers !) I therefore give 
you Mr. Holmes, and the rest of his Majesty's Ministers, and may the nation 
do ample justice to their merits, ere long!” {Cheers.) 

Air — The Forty Thieves. ^ 

When the noise had subsided, the great Flagcllifer arose. He wa^ dressed 
in the costume of his profession; a jacket close to his shape, a pair of leather 
breeches, and top-boots, and a long lash-whip in his right hand. What the 
colour of his jacket was, we could not accurately distinguish, it having been 
worn in so many weathers, as to give it a sort of camcleon hue. He looked 
hale and hearty, and well able to attend many a stiff brush for many a day to 
come. Clearing his throat with a long view hollow, he thus addressed the 
company : — 

** Mr. Speaker — Mr. Cheerman, I mane — I return my hearty thanks for the 
civ’lity wherewith ye have spoken of me. True it is that non® of the Minis- 
ters has more to do wi^Ji managing state affairs than I have — for what is the 
maning of state affairs, but raising money ? and how do ye raise the money 
but by manes of the House of Commons ? and how do you keep the House 
of Commons but by me ? Here is the instrument that governs the country. 
{Cracks his official whip.) It is I that keep them together, and up to their 
work. To do them jeistice, for, God bless the dumb craturs! I'd scorn to 
wrong them, I have as purty a pack as ever snuffed up the scent of any thing 
worth running after. Then they come in, the dear bastes, with their noses 
down so close together that a handkerchief w’ould cover 'em. It is a pleasure 
— a rale pleasure, to see 'em in full cry — a body can't help loving 'em as if they 
were a body's own child. It can't be doubted that they'll sometimes run 
wide ; but that's when they haven't confidence in the gentleman that 
hunts 'em. If the poor brutes a'n't fed riglar too, who can think they’ve 
always the sperrit to run. 

" As for me, genteels, {here the whipper-in scratched his head,) I an't 
trated well this last season. I had my own pack asy enough in hand, but 
there was the W'hig beagles put upon me, that Duncannou had the handling 
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of, and the devil would not sometimes guide ’em. It was not smooth at all 
times, even as it was, for there was a cross breed before that, who did not 
come convanient, when we run down by East Retford. So I went to the 
huntsman. ' Duke,' says I, ‘ how's to be ? here we have Old Husky, one 
of the laders of the pack, running right, and Ratty Bob, the other lader, 
running left ; and the scent laying beautiful — one dog or the other's to go.' 

* Hang Husk,' said Duke, for he's always kind, and as good a master, mar- 
ciful to his baste. So we hung him up to dry, and there he is the blessed 
day. But the present time is still harder upon us poor ministers — of which 
no more at present. As for politics, sure the likes of me knows nothing 
about them. Hoicks — hoicks — ya hi]) — ya hip — hilloo — in — in — tally-ho — 
tally ho ! An't hunting, hunting ? And who cares who hunts the country, 
so the game's run down? Mr. Spakcr and the rest of the gentlemen, your 
most amazing good health. Suppose I sing you a song." 

A unanimous acclaim, signifying the extreme delight the company would 
feel on hearing any of the musical experiments of a gentleman whose oratory 
had already so delighted them, burst from all around. " Mr. Holmes and 
song." 'llie whipper-in's song." " Song, song." " Mr. Holmes's good 
health and song." So on the call rung through the company. Mr. Holmes 
waited merely until he had mixed and swallowed a gia ' of — 

Whiskey mixed up with w^<ater, 

Quenching his thirst 
With three parts of the first. 

Moistened off with a part of the latter : 

— an operation which occupied a minute and a half ; when he burst forth, 
with a sonorous and far-sounding voice, much resembling that of La Blache, 
in the following — 

iiai) oi tfjc OTi^ippcmn. 

You all knew Bill Sligo, the Whi])pcr-in, well — 

'Mong a thousand his crack you'd be certain to tell. 

On the night of division his voice would be hard. 

From the North to the South of yon Old Palace Yard. 

Hark — hark ! — in and in — ^hither come to the vote 
And so old Bill Sligo kept straining his throat. 

When the moment appeared that the game was at bay 
And the thing should be settled at once, " aye or nay," 

Old Bill showed his face, dashed the thong all around : 

From each lurking spot he sure brought up his hound. 

“ Yoicks, Bathurst — Dundas, halloo! — Sc]ueakum, ho ! Wynn. 

Hark to Old Billy Sligo, who's whipping you in. 

Ho ! whelps out of Ireland — Ho, hounds North of Tweed f 
High, close to the cover — or else no more feed. 

Hollo, Croker — Ho ! Murr — Mangy Georgebob, Twiss, haw ! 

Bloody Jem, Scruffy Franky, whelp Tommy Macaw ; 

Keep up, keep ye up, steady there. Sturdy Bourne." 

So sings Old Bill Sligo to each in his turn. 

When at last shall ill luck ^ut him out of his safe, 

O, think of him lads on the night of Debate ; 

Think how well he his whip, my dear bastes, had applied. 

How so long he had kept you from running all wide ; 

And his place in the writ as the Speaker shall fill, 

Give three hearty view hollows for poor Sligo Bill. 

"I say dittho, dittho, to Mistha Awms," said the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker ; " tha pwensapul of gawvawmunt appaws to me to consist 
sawly in raising the wind faw pecpl m paublic aufises. The young youths 
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in Thwinithy, Twinity I mane, meen, waw going to thaws me in a bJanhet, 
which showed their bad teest.*' 

" Why then,” here, interi*uptedMr. Holmes, " can't you say taysth, as I do; 
but your clipping the King's English will be the death of you.” 

Here the musicians in the gallery struck up, and the remainder of the ora- 
tion was lost. The tune they played was the Broom of the Cowdenknowes, 
to which the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker has furnished words in 
the newAVhig guide : 

[** The Broom earn fidlin doon to the hoos wi' a story aboot an exciseman/*] 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty w’as silent. 


The man that of Trinity College, 

Thought himself the sleek white-headed boy, • 
Ev'n his friends, if he has such, acknowledge. 

Was well kick’d by bold Sergeant Lefroy. 

Will his lisp now be frequent as ever, 

W^lien he prates in the Parliament House ? 

Or will humbled John AVilson endeavour. 

In his seat to sneak in like a louse r 


Yes, the days of hi.s swaggering glory 
Are set in the bottomless sea; 

And what a sad end to his story. 

To be Hertford’s lickspittling M. P. I 


ITie Chairman then arose and said : ” Gentlemen — Charge your glasses. 
Although we are honoured by the presence of his Majesty's Ministers, let 
us not forget that we have amongst us a dignitary of the church of England, 
who has shifted and veered about, in a manner unprecedented in her an- 
nals; but who, in all his choppings, changings, turnings, shufflings, has only 
had in view the furtherance and prosperity of our Protestant faith. I give 
you the health of Hr. Philpotts! — (Cheers.) Every man has a right of shew- 
ing his integrity and his worth in his own peculiar way. The >fay assumed 
by the Dean of Chester was novel, but it was his own ; and may the credit 
which he has thereby acquired, never be forgotten by every true-hearted 
Protestant ! Dr. Philpotts, gentlemen, and may his name be handed down 
to posterity — as it deserves !” (T/ie toast was received with hud acolamations, 
and S07ne laughter.) 


Song, 

Oh ! 'tis sweet to think that ratting will thrive. 

And that we may leave old friends in the lurch ; • 

That the Duke^o his Brother-apostates will give 
High station, and rank in our Protestant church ! 

Dean Philpotts, perchance, had been always a dean. 

Had he stuck by his High Church and old Tory palls ; 

So a traitor he turn'd, and a rat he has been. 

In the hope of obtaining the pontificals. 

ITien ho to apostates ! — ’tis pleasant to think 

That your only wise men are apostates and knaves ; 

Though their names in posterity's nostrils should stink. 

Will a trifle like this, disturb them in their graves ? 

The Song upon so prolific a subject as the Dean, was not sufficient, where- 
fore Mr. Theodore Hook requested permission to favour the company with one 
of his extemporaneous effusions. ITie Chair having consented, Mr. Hook 
broke out into the following rhapsody. 
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Tune — The Vicar of Bray. 

In Liverpoors good easy times. 

When church and king no harm meant, 

I stuck to old Shute Barrington, 

And so I got preferment. 

By Scarlett's help, the radicals 
O* the Durham press I stampt on. 

And on the hustings, day-by-day, 

1 bearded yellow Lambton. 

And this is law, I shall maintain. 

And sure it is no vain hope, 

, That if I stick by powers that be, 
ril be the vicar o' Stanhoi>c. 

I wrote a letter very fine, 

Frank Jeffrey all defying : 

T knew the fellow would not figlit. 

And so 1 called him lying. 

I published, too, a book so smart. 

That all the Papists flouted ; 

Which sweet Jack Copley got by heart. 

And in the Commons spouted. 

And, &c. 

But under good Duke Wellington 
The times are altered fairly ; 

I I is Grace has eaten all his words — 

Belied himself most rarely. 

And so Old Nick take Barrington, 

To whom I owed my station ; 

Ascendancy the de’il may sweep. 

Huzza for 'mancipation. 

And, &c. 

0 O'Connell is a pretty youth — 

Jack Doyle a lively scholar— 

Old Eldon's creed, since lost his place, 

I prize not half a dollar. 

Gulp down — gulp down, old thoughts, old oaths. 

Curse on each ancient bias ; 

And if 'twould get a bishoprick, 

God save our Lord Pope Pius 1 
And, &c. 

The Chairman again arose, and spoke as follows :-ir" Gentlemen, I have 
now a toast to give you, which I am confident will be drunk with the deep- 
est enthusiasm. We here, thank God, are in the opposition to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. He and ourselves, in times bygone, rowed in the same 
boat ; we were then in the upper ranks of the friends of Government. But 
since his Grace ratted, we, honest Tories, have veered round to the Opposi- 
tion ; and seeing, from our present point of observation, the sad uses to which 
Ministers and Boroughmoneers a. "' putting the powers and the influence 
which lucky chances have thrown into their way, we have done rightly m 
constituting ourselves into a strenuous opposition to the schemes of Go- 
vernment. There is a gentleman here present who has worked great mis- 
chief to the present administration, and has given the note-cry for the pulling 
down of all boroughmongering corporations ; as such, he is entitled to our 
deepest gratitude. The name of the individual to whom I would draw your 
attention, Gentlemen, is Colonel De Lacy Evans, the late and the present 
rightful member for Rye. I know not. Gentlemen, a more wronged indivi- 
dual than Colonel Evans. lie opposed the Corporation of Rye at an cnor- 
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raous expense, and an independent and virtuous Committee of the House of 
Commons gave a decision in his favour. On this Colonel Evans took his 
seat as the member for Rye. Shortly after this, that is, not six months 
after the decision, the dissolution of Parliament took place. A day or two 
previously to this circumstance. Dr. Lamb, a cunning Clergyman, and the 
cogging boroughmonger, and self-styled the patron of Rye, gave notice of 
an appeal to the full House from the decision of the Committee. Well, 
Gentlemen, the dissolution took place, and Government, resolute in counter- 
acting the liberality of the Committee, sent down two Treasury hacks, to 
oppose the nominees of the scot and lot freemen of the town and port of 
Rye, on whom the Committee had decided that the right of the elective 
franchise should be conferred. A poor fellow of the name of Procter, an 
instrument in the hands of that reverend black-coated fox. Lamb, happened 
to be mayor, and he was put forward as a cat's-paw to contravene the fiat 
of the House of Commons. The end was, that roguery prevailed. Lamb 
brought in his own members, the Treasury hacks, Messrs. Bonham and 
Baillie ; the gallant Colonel, and the rightful representative of the people, 
were ousted. He will thus be put to great expense, by having to appeal 
once more to a Committee of the House of Commons ; and it is to be hoped 
that that Committee will reinstate the gallant Colonel in the seat of which 
he has been so unjustly deprived, and send Mr. Procter, the mayor, and 
Dr. Lamb, the parson, and the low boroughmongering jurat of Rye, to New- 
gate, for their vexatious conduct. Gentlemen, I give you the health of 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, and may he succeed in his appeal to the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons!" {Cheers.) 

Tune — Coming through the Rye. 

Col. Evans — ** Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : you have done me the honour 
of drinking my health in claret, I return it in port ; for I am for the freedom 
of the ports. It would give me pleasure to think that I had a noble enemy 
to contend with, but I am matched against the most sheepish of antagonists. 

I am, you may think. Quixotic in my undertakings, and I admit I am so, 
as far as fighting against a flock of lambs, whom I shall disperse as easily 
as the renowned knight did when combating the armies of Pcnta^jolin of the 
Naked Arm. I am fresh from rousing the spirit of Rye ; and by that spirit, 
as if by the spirit of barley, shall the heart of the men of the ports be raised. 
They shall be sink ports no more. The ray of Dover shall be eclipsed ; the 
Dear- ling of Romney be cheapened. Loch of Hythe shall be no more than 
puddle, and Marryat of Sandwich must be made only a mouthfull. 

** Gentlemen — So far for buffoonery — now for a word of sense. Is it not 
a shame that Englishmen are going all over the world in quest of redressing 
grievances, while they leave those of their own countrymen unsalvcd ! The 
French are not allowed to elect deputies in the manner agreeable to the 
French nation, and they put aside the arbitrary power that keeps them down. 
The English Whigs syi^pathize, as they tell us, but at the same time force 
deputies upon the people of England against their will. The Saints blubber 
and clamour about the slavery in the West Indies, these same Saints keeping 
up the slavery of people in England. Sir Francis Burdett is indignant that 
the Journal des Debats should be molested, he all the time panegyrizing Scar- 
lett for suppressing the Morning Journal in England. To come to my point. 
Do you think that any person who sits as member of Parliament for the 
Porta of Hastings, Rye, Romney, Hythe, Winchelsea, and Scaford, under 
their present organization, has any reason to complain of any invasion of 
popular right any where over the world ? ITiat those who are Tories, and 
therefore desirous of popular right s ■ " 

'' You are personal, sir," said the Vice-Chair. " May I be shot if I denied 
popular rights ! I only wished that those who maintained them in general, 
were hanged in particular. Every man to his taste." 

'fhe Colonel took no notice of this disturbance, and concluded his speech 
amidst the loudest cheers. 

Mr. William Ainsworth here volunteered the following, accompanying 
himself on the hurdy-gurdy : — 
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The fyind and the Wave. 

We go wherever the wind and the wave. 

May chance in their pleasure to bear us ; 

They may waft us to home, they may find us a grave. 

From all that we loved they may tear us : 

But where’er the winds blow, and where'er the waves flow. 

We cheerily, merrily, sing as we go. 

The wind and the wave for ever. 

Alike we're ready to frolic or fight. 

For pleasure no boys are more ready — 

And we out with our guns if the foe come in sight, 

'Then '' fire away. Lads, and stand steady 
And spite of the number and force of the foe. 

We pour in our shot, and we sing as we go. 

The waves of Old England for ever. 

When back returned we are safe on Ihe shore. 

Then smack go the lips of the lasses ; 

And the number of blessings this earth has in ..♦ore. 

We count by the number of glasses — 

Then sail off" again, and where'er the winds blow. 

We cheeiily, merrily, sing as we go. 

The wind and the wave for e^cr! 

The last song had a prodigious somniferous effect uiion the auditory : 
whereupon Mr. iSamiiel Kogers, feeling an internal movement of meniment, 
volunteered to sing the following delightful Latin ditty : — 

Sovg — By S. Rogers, Et^q. 

Gaudeamus igitur, 

J ace ties dum bumus ! 

Post jucundam juventutem. 

Post molestam sencctutem. 

Nos habebit humus ! 

Ilbi sunt qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 

Tran seas ad superos, 

Redeas ad inferos, 

1 1 os si vis viderc. 

Vita nostra brevis est, 

Brevi finictur ; 

Venit mors velociter, 

Rapit nos atrociter. 

Nemini parcetur ! 

Vivant omnes virgines ! 

Facilcs, formosac ! 

Vivant et mulicres, 

Vivant ct mulicres. 

Bona;, laboriosa; ! 

Pereat tristitia ! 

Pereant osorcs ! 

Pereiit diabolus ! 

Qui vis antifiaserus ! 

Atque irrisores ! 

Here a tremendous crash 

nt * * * m 

Giumfill and Shearman^ 13, Salisbury Square, London, 
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o>n,ni. 

StR,— 111 your remarks on Mr. Bulwer’s Novels, you fi rp'ot to notice his oxccs&ive ignorance ot 
Latin. He makes the ^erb “ abutor" govein the tmuMitivc “ ]»atipntiam,” inslead of the nhhihvc, in 
tliat jiail of “ IVIham” where ho misquoted the ( elebrated ** yuairiiliu (’alilina.” 

At tlie head oi one of the chapters in the same book, he i|uotes a In., beginning with “ Rebfis m 
»d\ eisi>. ’ u idtli he, however, miaquutes, as usual, by waking it “ In r^bfis a iversi.s 

V'ours, obediently, 

T. C. 

1\S Satanic Montgomery wrote for the last Newdigatc; and failed, of course, as he 
vX]'ecmd to do. 


KIthaw, Kent. 

Sir,-- Allow me to suggest an improvement in your highly re.'-pecfed Magazine, which 1 foci 
assured would tau^e it aii imreased sale. 

It IS \ejy evident, cweri to military readers, that the “United Service Journal” is of an every- 
day luuuie.'and that its pages re<iuire enlivening with lighter matter, which would cau«:c the fairer 
part ol oiu iiealion to patronise it; paiticiilarly If a proportion of it was dcvotinl to talcs of" flood 
and (loki," Now , sir, if you w'cre to allot a few pages of your Maga/ine to this desirable end, I have 
not the least doubt but you would siion fief the effect of it. 1 would head it “ Naval ami Military 
Sketdic'', or hiKta ol olhei 'Piuies,” whuh would embrace highly interesting anecdotes of characters 
in both ilepaitiiu'iits of i!ie service, who have passed to tliat bourne “ from whence no traveller 
returiiv,’ as well .is those now eupwing then well-earned laurols. 

I have known the Cockpit, as well as the Camp, produce incidents which have exc itod, not only 
curioNilv a- to Iheii teimiuatioii, hut the most intense , anxiety during the recital, and, no doubt you 
will admit, that in the nature ol tlie sin vice, many occui retires must have taken place whuh wowld 
nroi e iqiiallv lustiuclive as well as amusing, not only to the aspirants for a mural crown or marahars 
ojton. Imt i(| .ill g;ailt'> of socieh . 

I am, ‘sir, 

Vour most obedient, 

E. B. 

.nro extromeK oliligeil for the siigpfestion contained in the last letter, but we 
Jiavc already taken ii osures for jdeasiug those readers of IIloina who have a 
stoiiKu h lor 3Iilitary Adventures and Talcs of Slaughter. 
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THE DEATH OF Mil, IIUSKISSON, AND THE APPROACHING 
PARLIAM ENT. 


•The tragical deaili of Mr. Iliiskisson 
is the most prominent event of the 
montli in our domestic history. The 
manner of his dcatli was dreadful — 
the time, the place,' the occasion on 
which it occurred, all present matter 
for serious reflection, [l was gene- 
rally supposed lhat he was about to 
renew liis mitiistcnal existence-- it is 
certain that the present situation of the 
lieljilcss Cabinet afforded eiery hope to 
a nuin of his talents, and in his posi- 
tion, of making himself of great import- 
ance. The divided state of jiarties — 
the breaking up of the old Tories — 
the doubtful po.sturc of the Wings — 
tlie tottering condition of the nniii.s- 
try, which could, during last session, 
scarcely maintain itself in parliament- — 
all these circiimstances gave Mr, Hus- 
kisson, on tlie morning of his death, 
a personal importance winch he had 
scarcely ever enjoyed before. The ob- 
jections of the premier his alliance 
would either have gradually \anished 
before the necessities of statecraft, or if 
Mr. Huskisson^s .services were sternly 
rejected, and his mistake,^’ nr no 
mistake, in the business of East Ret- 
ford still continued to operate as a 
barrier against his junction with the 
Duke of Wellington, the opposition 
were willing to receive him as a most 
poj^nt ally in ousting the ministry. 
He would, under any circumstances, 
have been one of the most powerful 
individuals of the next session* and 
if, to bis unquestioned talent and rea- 
diness he could have added a show 
of indifference to place, or displayed 
a sincere inclination to hare really 
VOL, a. NO. IX. 


amalgamatcil himself with the coun- 
try jiarly,^^ and given up his per- 
niciou.s dogmas on trade, he might 
have taken as eonspicuous a lead as 
any of the mo«t ri*lebrated lieroes of 
the Hous(‘ of Commons. Jii.st then, 
w’licn this was in Ins reaeli, he was 
killed 

He w’iis killed, as it were, in sight 
of Liverpool, tlie city wliich returned 
him, merely on the ground of his 
political tali'iits and standing, with- 
out any of tli(‘ usual imliicements ; 
and Ins death was oecasionei! by one 
of tho.se great mechanical triumphs 
on whicli it was so often his delight 
to dwell, as the trophie.s of the hu- 
man race. He rose in the morning, 
in a city where his lead(‘i\ship was 
acknowledged, to meet his former 
colleague or chief, almost for the 
lirst time .since their disunion, on a 
footing of eipvdlity — w*ent to wit- 
ness the successful completion of raa- 
cliinery wliich would have afforded 
him many an opportunity of sup- 
porting his favourite tlicories of ma- 
nuflictiiring and commercial policy — 
Ins licad was full of busy schemes of 
future importance, and Ins heart had 
expanded to the expre.ssion of instant 
(perhaps as a prelude to permanent) 
reconciliation with the prime minis- 
ter who had expelled him, on grounds 
that would have salved his wounded 
honour, and gratified all the dreams 
of his ambition — w^hen he was struck 
dead ! Who could liave predicted 
such a conclusion to such a day ? 
Hope, pride, intellect, all crushed in 

a moment ! 
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^ fAtyuy vmv , H- 
Tdi (pu^tv, a^avaroif* 

KflUTM IpAfitpietv 
Oi/K ti^oree otm /itra 

Ni/*T«f etfAf^i 9rorfAos «v- 

rw ^ar) ffra.^yi.rty'' * 

It is a sad redeetion to think how 
many of our public men have, within 
a comparatively short period, poiLsh- 
ed miserably. Perceval was murder- 
ed, the Marqiiess of Londonderry fell 
by his own hand, so did Whitbread, 
so did Sir Samuel Romilly ; Lord Li- 
verpool died an idiot; Cannintj sunk 
under his anxieties ; and now lius- 
kisson lias fallen a victim to a dread- 
ful .accident. It is enough to arrest 
the attention of the most unreflecting 
to the instability of our existence, and 
the utter insigniftcance of all those 
things in which we arc accustomed 
to pride ounselvcs. Ix*a\ing, however, 
such considerations to the moralist or 
divine, our business is at present with 
politics. 


We know nothing of the early life 
of Mr. lJuskisson. His family was, 
wc believe, a humble one in Stafford- 
shire. His education was medical; 
and, in order to complete it, he was 
sent to Paris, about the commence- 
mimt of the French Revolution. Like 
almost every young man of talent or 
enthusiasm in tliose days, when even 
the most sober-minded expected an 
immediate political millennium — when 
orators and poets saw visions of uni- 
versid happiness — and divines, like 
Price, preached that the predicted 
time was come when the lion was to 
lie down with the Iamb — before the 
dire atrocities of the reign of terror 
had comnicnced, and driven away 
from the i'rcnch Revolution all the 
friends of freedoie, justice, and hu- 
manity, Mr. llnskisson was a revolu- 
tionist. He enrolled himself, it is said, 
among the Jacob ins, f and became 
a member of tlie club Quatre^vingt^ 
ncLif. AVe have heard, but never saw 
it, that a speech of his in French, de- 


* Pindar, Nein. vi. > — l.'h We attempt a translation of the whole strophe, which 
was a great favourite witli the ancients. 

"Ev av^gwv, £v 9 -£wv yiv6s- x. t. X. 

One is the lineage both of gods and men, 

From the same mother both derive their birth ; 

.. But nature, wide distinguishing between, 

Divides the sons of Heaven from those of Larth : 

Heaven’s brazen throne firm and eternal stands, 

But we, though like tlie gods in mind and soul, 

Know not, by day or night, when Fate demands 
Th.'t we should speed to our appointed goal. 

f What is in the text is a commonly received story. Since IMr. Hiiskisson’s 
death, the following letter, addressed to some gentleman, whose name is not given, 
has been published by .some .anonymous authority. \Fe give it, without pretending 
to assign what may he its claim to credibility. 

Letter f rom Mr. Ilmkisson to 

My dear Sir, — M.any thanks for your very kind letter. I am aware how 
industriously the calumnies to which you refer have been circulated by malevolence, 
and I am equally aware that in many instances they have unwittingly been received 
as tnith. 

“ I never was in the Jacobin Club but once in my life. T w^eiit there as a spec- 
tator, and in company witii the late Mr. VFindham and the late Lord Chichester, 
who were about as good Jacobins as iny.self. 

“ l^he club V as an object of curiosity to foreigners; and in the indulgence of 
that curiosity we went to one sittiiig, as we might Imve gone to a bulUfight in 
Spain, Foi/a tout. But every man who aspires to distinction in public life, must 
lay his account to be assailed with such unfair weapons. 

Yours very sincerely, " 

S. Gardens^ July 7* W. Hitskisson.” 

AV^’e certainly hav’^c heard of the Discours prononct par M. Huskisson^ Anglais.. 
But, as we have never seen it, w'e cannot vouch for its authenticity. It is awkward 
that this'disavowal n as never published until after Mr. Huskisson^s death, and then 
■without any accompanying name. The vouchers, AA^indhani and Lord Chichester, 
too, are unluckily both de.'id. AVe want fui’ther confirmation. 
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livered at that club, was published in 
the year 179r in Paris. The views 
of the Jacobins were, from the bei^in- 
nin£^, sanguinary and destructive ; but 
their full intentions were at first 
known only to tiir leaders of the jiar- 
ty; and many persons who would 
have revolted at a hint of the project- 
ed doings of the IVIarats, Cluibots, 
Robespieires, and other monsters in 
human shape, belonged to the clubs 
at their first institution. Almost all 
these men were consigiu'd to the gud- 
lotine by their associalcs after they had 
mounted into power. 

Whether lie was a Jacobin or not, 
Mr. Iliiskjsson did not long Tninglu in 
Frencb politics. At the period of the 
llevolution, Jaml (aiwer, the present 
Marquess of Statlbrd, was our ambas- 
sador in Pans, and Mr. Iluskisson 
was introduced into his family, by a 
medical service be n-ndered to ]^ady 
Oow'cr, on some urgent occasion, when 
her ladyslup’s regular phyMcians were 
not at hand, lie* accompanied JiOrd 
flower on his return to baigland, and 
liere exchanged the trade of medicine 
for that of polities, llis patron in- 
troduced him to the notice of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. ('aiming, to whom Ins talents 
and universal knowledge soon recom- 
mended Inin. 

lie eonimenced his ofiicial career 
in 1796, in the office of Mr. Duinlas, 
afterwards Lord JMelvillc, who was 
tlnm Secretary of State for the Home 
iJeparlment. Lord Carlisle, at (he 
instance of Mr. Dundas, brought him 
into Parliament foi Morpeth. He af- 
terwards sat fur Liskeard, (Jhichester, 
and finally for Liverjiool. In 1807, 
a jietition wa.s pre.scnled against the 
rolurn of him and Ins colleague, the 
lion. Mr. Elliott, for ^Liskcard, by 
tlie unsuccessful candidate, Cajitum 
lomlinson. The case, winch is re- 
ported in Douglas on Elections, is a 
curious one. The Comiiiilteo of the 
House of Commons pronounced lu 
favour of the rdturn, hut made a dis- 
tinction between the eases of the mem- 
bers; declaring tlie jictitioii against 
Mr. EJliott frivolous and v^xalioii.s, but 
not so against Mr. Huskis.'^on, In 
1802, he was an un.siiccessful candidate 
for Dover. 

He was appointed, in 1800, Iteceiv- 
cr-general of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and a Commissioner of Trade anfl 
Plantations; and, in 1804t joint Se- 
cretary of the Tioasiny. Tins office 


lie resigned, in 1806, on the accession 
of th(i..Talents. On the return of his 
friends to power, he was made chief 
Secretary of the 'rreasury, and ad- 
hered to the set of Mr. Canning. 
\VIien that gentleman seceded, in con- 
sequence of his qiuurel with Lord 
Castlcreagh, Mr. Iluskisson resigned, 
and ( ontinued out of oIHce for some 
time. In 1814, be succeeded Lord 
(denbervic as first Commissioner of 
Woods and Eorests; and, shortly af- 
tei wards, received the lucrative ap- 
pointment of Colonial Agent to (Cey- 
lon. This WHS his first official con- 
iievioii with tlie colonics, and ho re- 
tained It for sev^eral years. Although 
Lord Castlerongli pkieed liis name on 
(he (Joinmittee of Finance in 1819, he 
never thought of admitting him into 
the Cahinet, where iiuskisson would 
lia\e slrengthcncd the party of the 
ever-intriguing Mr. (.'anniiig. When 
his Lordship died, and the star of Can- 
ning was in the ascendant, — [poor 
Lord riiverpool was always a cipher 
in the administration that bore his 
name,] — Mr. Tluskiisson was intro- 
diiceil into the (.^abinet, as President 
of the Hoard of Trade, and Treasurer 
of the Navy. Jle adliered to his friend 
when the political extinclion of Lord 
Jiiverpool broke up his ill-assorted 
ministry, and, in 1827, became Secre- 
tary for the (.\)lonie.s. * 

fri this ofiice he remained under the 
astounding administration of Lord 
(iodench, which his quarrel n^ilh Mr. 
Hernes contributed \)rincipally to over- 
throw. The dehatas and voluminous 
explanations on that occasion must be 
fre.sh m the memory of our readers. 
The most amusing part of the busi- 
ness was, tliat poor ].i*rd (ioderich rc- 
.signed because be could not make tlie 
Jlight Honourable Gentlemen agree, 
aii(l immediately on lus Lordship^s 
resignation, tlicy remained in the ca- 
binet as the best friends in the world. 
Mr. Hiiskisson's adhesion to the Duke 
of Wellington, in 1828, gave great 
ottbnee to the family and Ihcnds of 
]Mr. (Vanning, who considered the Duke 
as ill a groat measure the cause of that 
.slati'.sman’s dcatli. J.ady Canning, it 
IS said, reinoiisti.ited with Mr. Hus- 
ktsson, in a letter more distinguished 
for the plainness and openness of its 
style than for its alfability or polite- 
ness. rf they were angry, they soon 
had their revenge. In January he 
joined the Duke — and in May the 
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Duke turned him out. lie had di- 
vided against Mr. Peel on tlifi very 
immaterial question of East Retford, 
and he received in the House of Com- 
mons a hint from the official collector 
of the ministcnal forces, that his mu- 
tinous conduct would be duly reported 
at head-quarters. Scared at this in- 
telligence, he wrote at two o’clock in 
the morning a hasty note explanatory 
of his conduct, which contained an 
expression that might be construed 
into a fixed determination to resign 
office. At this the Duke immediately 
caught; and though Huskisson ex- 
plained, and re -explained, vowed, 
swore, and protested that nothing was 
further from his intentions, it was all 
in vain. In the most affectionate let- 
ters, to My dear Huskisson,” “ My 
dear Duke” maintained that there was 
but the one reading of the original 
note ; that he was the sole commen- 
tator who understood the passage ; and 
in his own emphatic words, which 
have grown almost into a proverb, de- 
clared, that Iheie was no mistake,” 
and there sliould be no mistake. Mr. 
Huskisson was obliged to yield, and 
be parted fiom office never to return. 

As a ))olilician he will be remcm- 
l>ered only by Ins commercial mea- 
sures. He vvas the apostle of free 
trade, and ‘after having long main- 
tained it ‘in theory, he was at last able 
to persuade the legislature to attempt 
it m pnictice. His acute and plausible 
style gamed Inin many convci'N ; many 
more weic convinced, becemse they 
understood nothing npoii the subjeet. 
The so])hisins of the modem sehoul of 
political economy arc not more valu- 
able than any other sophisms ; but they 
are so wrapt up in words, that it takes 
wliat lias the jappeannee of reasoning 
lo follow them for the purpose either 
of acquiescence or refutation. To 
those who recoil from whatever may 
make any demand iqjon the reasoning 
faculty, it is sufficient to announce the 
approach of an argument to warn them 
off the premises. The ‘ vast bulk of 
persons who compose our .legislative 
assemblies take their opinions, on any 
thing that presents the semblance of 
difficulty, upon trust ; a name once ob- 
tained for knowledge of an abstruse 
appearance, imposes upon them rea- 
dily. How few among them under- 
stood one word of the jargon published 
by the Bullion Committee about twenty 
years ago ! — and yet the fame of clever- 


ness in compiling some portions of that 
unread and unreadable report, or in 
writing some equally dull and ill-con- 
sidered pamphlets in the Edinburgh 
Review, has conferred a sort of tradi- 
tionary glory upon that small creature, 
Horner. Common sense, as well as 
common feeling — humanity, decency, 
religion, experience — all were revolted 
by the nauseous book of Malthiis ; 
but as be coolly took for granted his 
fundamental f.illacy, and without at- 
tempting to assign any reason whatever 
for the amazing assertion, that man is 
produced so much more rapidly than 
tlie inferior animals, or the vegetable 
race, as in ten generations to outstrip 
their production in the ratio of 512 to 
10 ; (that is to say, tli.at in 300 years 
the descendants of a single pair would 
be 512, who would not be able to pro- 
duce food for more than ten persons ; 
or, as he expresses it, that population 
increases in a geometrical, and food in 
an arithmetical ratio,) an assertion 
which one would think could have 
been uttered only in Hcdlam — sported 
it as an axiom, and having so done, 
made a bluster of mathematical accu- 
racy in deducing (letestdble corollaries 
fioiii the original folly, — Malllius was 
considered as an authority, to contra- 
dict whom was to set you down as 
little belter than idiot. M'Culloch 
immorlalised Imnself by the demon- 
stration that money diawn from a 
counliy enriched it; people shrugged 
up llieir shoulders, but it was proved. 
In short, if in maiteis lying ever so 
little out of the ordinary topics of con- 
versation, any jiaradox dressed up in 
hard words be liardily asserted, it will 
be sure to iinjiose upon the mullitudo 
as something profound. The trading 
political (jconomist of the nmeteentU 
centuiy is in all respects a fitting suc- 
ces.sor of the ti-ading alchemist of the 
fourteenth. 

Quackery is still more certain of 
success when it can call into its aid 
the semblance of liberality. Free 
trade had this advantage in its favour. 
It was extremely liberal to consider 
the interests of foreign nations, and 
the common places that could be 
poured forth on the subject were 
endless. In such a field of words 
spread here and there,” Lord Gode- 
rich delighted to expatiate, rolling and 
tumbling in swelling sentences, where 
the greatness and expansion of the 
views compensated for the want of 
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thought and the absence of informa- 
tion. The antagonists of these doc- 
trines were silenced in a moment, by 
an uproar against illiberality, mono- 
poly, selfish views, narrow principles, 
&c. It was hard to stand against 
such an outcry ; and, accordingly, in 
a fit of cosmopolite enthusiasm, each 
was ready to sacrifice the interests of 
his neighbour. A special reservation 
was made to be sure for every man s 
own individual interest; but Huskisson 
and his colleagues had stomach for 
them all. It was amusing to see 
when his system began to operate, 
what a clamour each particular branch 
of commerce or manufacture made, as 
ruin advanced upon it. Even then 
(and in a great measure now) the 
principle was so indisputable — the 
liberality so enlarged — the compre- 
hensive wisdom so magnificent — that 
the suflerers ventured not to doubt tlie 
soundness of all these fine things in 
general, but put fortli their own case 
as the solitary exception ! The ship- 
owner thought that it might be very 
well that the trade in silk should be 
free ; but by no means approved of tlio 
destruction of (he shi])])ing interest. 
The silk manufacturer, comparalivcly 
unmoved at the calamity of the man 
of ships, looked wath rueful counte- 
nance upon the desolation of liis own 
looms. Ldierality was the order of 
the day; and it was exactly that de- 
fined by Cato in Sallust — “ (ibcua 
bona largiii /Hicra/Uas.'^ Jt is highly 
liberal to give away the properly of 
other persons. 

It vould be unjust and untrue to 
say that Mr. Huskisson was a man of 
unkind nature — the conUary was the 
case — but there are some pursuits which 
render the heart as hard as (he nether 
millstone. Magendie and Ins follow- 
ers feel no scruple or compunction in 
laying bare the arteries of living dogs, 
twisting (heir entrails, suffocating or 
poisoning animals of all kinds, blind- 
ing them with hot wires, &c., for the 
purposes of promoting physiological 
knowledge. If any body complain of 
the cnlelty of this, the answer is ready. 
It is done for the purpose of advancing 
a science, the knowledge of which 
may be rendered mainly serviceable 
in surgery or medicine. Hippocrates 
and Galen carried it further ; they ex- 
perimented upon living men, who, 
as they were only slaves, were no 
more in their eyes than the unhappy 


greyhounds and rabbits are in those 
of Magendie. In like manner, the 
political economist, steadily looking 
at his object, viz., to buy a riband 
cheaper, or some such thing, admits 
that he is doing hurt to some cla.s.«ies 
of existing beings, but maintains that 
the evil will only he temporary. 
Those nf the present generation may 
perish, but the comforts and luxuries 
of the next generation will be in- 
creased. We are not going in this 
casual manner to discuss the effects of 
free trade, nor to draw high-coloured 
pictures of the ruin it has “ scattered 
over a smiling land ;” but its most 
zealous parti.sans must admit that it 
has occasioned dire distres.s, for the 
present at least. This the free traders 
allowed even in parliament; hut con- 
tended that, notwithstanding the cry 
of dismay coming from all quarters of 
the country, they should persevere in 
their course. I^n’ish the operatives, 
sooner than our principles, w'as their 
motto. It was, therefore, impossible^ 
for ordinary minds at least, to di.s- 
connect Mr. Huskisson from the cruel 
results of his .system; and it cannot 
be wondered at, that on his resigna- 
tion, the ves.sels in the nver were 
decorated with all theifi flags, and that 
the lower orders of niamifacturers of 
all classes kindled bonthes, and in 
other methods ilemonstrated that they 
were in ecstasies of joy. Jt would 
have been impo-ssihle to explain to 
them that these measures, the ope- 
ration of wdiicli they felt m cold, sick- 
iK’ss, and starvation, were truly phi- 
losophical; and m the end, after they, 
like Magendie’s piqqiies, had been 
sacrificed for the benefit of science, 
highly beneficial to 'the public in 
general. This might be unreasonalde 
on the part of the operatives,” as 
the philosophers call the objects of 
their experiments, but you cannot 
expect that people of their narrow 
prejudices can .sec the merit of a 
statesman, who starves ihetn with the 
best intentions ; and, according to the 
last number of the IVc^/wif/ftcr Re- 
view, Say what you will of the ne- 
cessity of supporting the laws, the 
propriety of keeping social order, the 
universal good produced by the pu- 
nishment of evil-doers — urge tlie ab- 
surdity of looking with dislike upon 
a peiNon performing a useful and pa- 
triotic duty, or the want of philosophy 
in considering tlie man who acts 
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merely as the machine in putting the 
laws in force, lo be more directly 
concerned in depriving the criminal of 
life than the judge who pronounces 
the sentence, the king who ratifies it, 
or the people in general who give to 
the monarcli the })Ower of the sword — 
adduce these and a thou^^and topics 
besides, with all the clocpience of a 
Jlcmosthenes, and the oratoiy of a 
Cicero — and yet you will never suc- 


ceed in rendering the hangman a po- 
pular functionary. So unphilosophi- 
cal IS the mob. In like manner, 
while the sages of the school of Mal- 
llms and McCulloch hailed Huskisson 
as a ])illar of the state, the starving 
artisan, looking at liis cheerless hearth, 
his scpialid wife, and his pining chil- 
dren, could not be persuaded of the 
merits of I lie system, or appieciate the 
kindness of him 


“ Who of its rigour would not bate a jot, 

Till it had quenched their lire and banished their pot.” 


It was gcnev.dly supposed, that 
Mr. Huskisson had adopted the more 
ultra, at least, of liis commercial doc- 
trines, out of a desiie of umfornii- 
ty,” — of giving a completeness to the 
system — the stivimous inculc^alion of 
which, formed his <lislingnishipg 
mark among his brother statesmen. 
Father Ilardoum, wlien asked what 
could have put it into his head to 
maintain tliat Vhrgil never wrote the 
JEneid, replied, that he did not rise 
at four o’clock in the morning for 
the [lurpose of saying vvliat .all the 
rest of the world had said before 
him. Ilardoum, m a vvoid, was de- 
termined to W144 literary and critical 
fame by hardily supporting paia- 
doxes — it v^^as tlio only unoccupied 
i*oad he could perceive to the glory 
which he sought. As Hardouin 
wished to be a critic, so Huskisson 
wished to be a minister— la had not 
the command of those usua paths to 
office, which biith or connexions give. 
Ili.s elociuence, though he spoke re- 
spectably, was not of the kind which 
forces itself diclatorially upon pub- 
lic attention, fhr less was it such 
as could command the obedient ad- 
herence of faction. The ordinary 
avenues were prc-otf upied by other 
aspirants; but tlie character of a 
merely commen ial politician vvus ra- 
ther new. In ihi'^, then, ho ap- 
peared, and became the liead, if not 
of a party, yet of a unall school, 
which made up for its want of num- 
bers by continued noise in news- 
papers, reviews, pamphlets, and lec- 
tures. England h.id grown rich by 
steady adherence lo maxims which, 
whether ])hilosophical or not, are 
those which liave a primd facie ap- 
^^earance of common sense in their 
tavour, and have been acted upon 
by all nations which have accumu- 


lated wealth. It therefore was a 
mark of a ereat mind, to say that 
all these maxims were wrong — that 
we and oilier countii'^s had become 
rich contrary to all rule, and that 
we ought to leverso our practice 
without delay. It was just leather 
llanloiiiii in politics, determined not 
lo do any thing that others had done 
bcfiire. 

Huskisson was the great commercial 
slalesmaii, and tins fame procured him 
office. While there he relaxed little 
from the path lie laid down. If dis- 
tress was so universal as to render 
it impossible to deny its existence, it 
v/as declaied to be temporary. This 
was the grand card, but there w'ere 
minor trumps. If ninety-nine parishes 
were starving, and the hundredth but 
half starved, its prosperous condition 
was immediately cpioted as a proof of 
the fallacy of all assertions respecting 
the condition of the rest. When 
whole districts remonstrated in public 
meetings against the system by which 
they were ground to the earth, a gen- 
Ucitian started up in Parliament to 
contradict their testimony, upon the 
assurance of come anonymous coire- 
spondence, in all probability a pawn- 
broker, that /lis particular business 
was flourishing. The seasons also 
were of great service, though Hus- 
kisson never pressed them into the 
service of a Ring’s speech, as we have 
seen since he was ejected. From Oc- 
toijer to March the severity of winter 
accounted for any calamity that might 
happen — the unsettled state of the 
spring explained for a couple of months 
farther on — and the three summer 
months brought with them the plague 
of the Irish. Any shifty and tem- 
porary excuse was sufficient in the 
eyes of those far-seeing philosophers 
to account for the never-ending pres- 
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sure — any gleam of prosperity in a 
particular business, or a peculiarly 
situated district, served as a proof 
to tiieir generalising minds that all 
was right. And these paltry and 
childish day -by -day defences were 
made in the face of increasing poor- 
rates, decreasing excise, and rates 
of wages and earnings depreciating 
to sums of incredible smallness. As 
we write, wo perceive that Mr. IJume, 
a free-trader of the first magnitude, 
declared at a dinner given to him m 
Glasgow, that a woman, by tliirteen 
to fourteen hours^ work, may earn the 
sum of — TiiEEEPEKcc. Tlicse philo- 
sophers claim the perspicacity of the 
eagle, but in reality they surpass the 
blindness of the mole. 

No doubt or disbelief appears to 
have crossed the mind of Mr. llus- 
kisson, of the soundness of his doc- 
trines, until he had lost Ins place. 
Being then, in some degree at least, 
thrown upon popular support, he 
thought he might as well inquire 
among the people what was the cause 
of their aversion to a system that 
was so charming in tlic eyes of pro- 
fessors, newspaper writers, reviewers, 
spouters at debating clubs, and other 
such lights of the «ige. The result 
w^as, his declaring himself open to 
further conviction, and ready at the 
end of a thirty years' ** mission" to 
inquire whether he liad not been all 
along under a mistake. This is, to 
be sure, an ordinary accident in the 
best -regulated schools of political 
economy — precious science that it is ! 
Mr. M‘Cullocli, after having written 
and re-written reams of paper, to 
prove that the poor-laws were con- 
trary to all sound principles” — 
nuisances that ought tp be abolished 
in England, and never introduced 
into Ireland — has since modified his 
opinion, so far as to give his testi- 
mony in their favour. As we pass, we 
cannot help wondering at the judicial 
stupidity of those people who think 
themselves the wise par excdlcnce. 
In 1825, it was thought possible to 
abolish the jKior-laws, and to fling 
the manufacturing people upon their 
own industry, requited as it would be 
at the rate of threepence a day ! — 

« Here is wisdom 1 " 

If Huskisson's philosophy recom- 
mended him to parliament in general, 
it recommended him to Mr. Canning 
in particular, Mr. Canning had all 


the airs and graces that could com- 
mand a debating club. His know- 
ledge of Latin was considerable, and 
he had several sentences out of the 
first book of Vii^il by heart, w’hich he 
quoted with considerable variety and 
eflcct. He mounted a clima.x toler- 
ably well, and bad made a good many 
simile^, which a little care would have 
rendeioJ into respectable conundrums. 
In the Aniijacohin he had written 
several squibs, and w^^s the author 
of “ Praise him, praise him. Brother 
Bragge." No man surpassed him in 
a fine flow of excellent words, which 
took their places with a most won- 
derful degree of order, considering 
their quantity, and the uselessness of 
so many of the number. In common- 
jdaces he wus judiciou-sly stocked, 
and ho kept them in good order. 
Then he was confident, noisy, bully- 
ing, and having fought one duel, it 
VI as suspected he might fight another. 
With all these qualifications, he, more- 
over, possessed a fund of most pro- 
found and w’ell-compactcd ignorance, 
on which the flashing glories of his 
rhetoric shone, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 

lie was, therefore, the light of his 
section; but all bnllianry would not 
do, and lluskisson vvn^ the shade. 
Without 0 metaphor, Mr.# Canning 
determined that as he was to be the 
wit, somebody else was to be the 
philosopher; and lluskisson was the 
man. The one was the dulce — the 
other the utile. Hence the venera- 
tion of Canning — a man who accepted 
the oflice of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with a confession that he 
could never cast up a column of 
accounts, or comprelieiid the mys- 
teries of the ledger. “ We shall 
learn,” said he, — and the intimation 
was pleasant to the country which 
was to be honoured with his services, 
— ‘‘ as we go along." Tlie peculiar 
knowledge of the Huskissonian school 
must therefore have appeared to him 
most magnificent ; and, at all events, 
it was useful, as giving solidity to a 
debate. As Mr. Canning played the 
part of Petit Andre, it was requisite 
to have a Trois Echelles. The figures 
of speech were left to one — of arith- 
metic to the other. It was Mr. Hus- 
kis.son's misfortune, that Mr. Can- 
ning's successor in office had other 
merits and talents than those of rneri' 
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sp^cbifying to support him^ and that 
he was determinea to fill his own 
political economy department, as well 
as all other departments of his govern- 
ment. A prejudice exists against liold- 
ing the Arciibishopric of Canterbury 
in coinmendmn with the Oxford Blues, 
else we have no doubt that his Grace, 
the prime minister, would have proved 
himself as eminent a theologian as he 
has shewn himself a financier. It 
is beyond question that ho would 
have formed a Cabinet to have sworn 
to it. 

Mr. Iluskisson’s disjunction from 
the Canning party, by coalescing with 
the Duke of Wellington, had left him 
DO power of resisting the mandate 
that drove him into the cold world 
outside of oftice. Ilis unbending ini- 
nisterialism Ihrougb so many genera- 
tions of ministers had cut him otf 
from Whig sympathy. The thorough 
Tones were iu those days with the 
Duke, (Oc/fco-s hominum rnentesf) and 
uttered a sliout of joy at the overllirow 
of the last remnant of the Canning 
clique. Besides, they never liked Ilus- 
kisson’s system ; for iu tlic Tories are 
concentrated those stupid prejudices 
in favour of the prospeiity of the coun- 
try, which, in other ages and places, 
passes for common sense. From the 
very beginny,ig of Ins administration, 
it was plain to see, that the Duke did 
not much admiie the company of his 
“ dear friend.” ^^'hen Mr, Iliiskisson, 
in Liverpool, was called lo account 
for coalescing with so illibi'iul a pre- 
mier, (the Duke lias since i.uproved), 
he ventured to say, that iiis (Jlraco 
had entered into some stipulations 
aa to supporting the views of the free- 
tradei’S. The Duke lost no time in 
contradicting tliis assertion most un- 
ceremoniously in the House of Lords, 
and poor Huskisson vvas obliged to 
stammer out a lame apology in the 
Commons. From that moment, it 
was plain to all, (to use Galt’s words, 
in his pleasant Life uf Lord Bi/ron)^ 
who have ever looked upon the 
effects of fortune upon ’ individuals, 
that Iluskisson’s part in the ministry 
was nearly done.” The first false step 
was sure to be fatal. It had pleased 
Mr. Canning to takf* a diflerent view 
of the manner in which the elective 
franchise, then astray, (that of East Ret- 
ford,) was to be disposed of, from that 
which the Duke of Wellington, then 
in opposition, had chosen to espouse. 


[Oct 

Huskisson thought with Canning of 
course — Mr. Peel with the Duke. 
The unlucky question was protracted 
into another administration ; and the 
two Secretaries, now in the same 
Cabinet, divided again.st one another, 
contrary to all precedent. The hair 
stood upon the head of Holmes, and 
the hours of Huskisson were num- 
bered. It was evident that this East 
Retford business was merely a pre- 
tence; and if the then opponents, 
now the zealous supporters of minis- 
ters, were right in their supposition, 
that tlie arrangement which has been 
carried may materially promote the 
parliamentary influence of tlie Duke 
of NewcasliL!^ we should suppose that, 
under existing circumstances, the plan 
which Huskisson supj orted is that 
which the Cabinet would, in its secret 
soul, have eventually preferred. But 
any thing will do for a quarrel, when 
there is a necessity for making or find- 
ing one. 

The rest of Mr. lluskissoii’s his- 
tory may be briefly told. Tn 1R28, 
he had no opportunity of forcing bis 
way back into office, and the Duke 
had no idea of accepting his services 
of Ins own accord. 1829 was en- 
gaged wholly by llic one question, 
to the exclusion of all others ; and in 
that question Huskisson was com- 
pelled by the uniform tenour of his 
politics, to support the administra- 
tion. In the session of 1830 he was 
beginning to arrange a line of oppo- 
sition wliicli rniglit have made him 
again of inipoitancc. A couple of 
years had, in a great measure, broken 
the links that bound him to the acts, 
and implicated him in the policy of 
his former colleagues. He was gra- 
dually withdrawing from the rigour 
of his commercial policy, and be- 
ginning to conciliate the country 
party. But a single session is too 
short to arrange an efficient opposi- 
tion; and the last was rendered, in 
practice and reality, much shorter 
than usual, by the illness and death 
of George the Fourth. In the next, 
as we have said, he must have taken 
a prominent lead ; we fear, that he 
had not firmness sufficient to have 
resisted the temptation of office, and 
it is generally supposed that he, or 
his party for him, was coquetting with 
the Duke ever since the last, elec- 
tions. If he had conducted a vigorous 
opposition, it would have enabM him 
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to dictate his own terms — and at the 
veiy moment when * these thoughts 
may be supposed to have been passing 
in his mind ; when the object of his 
constant ambition was again within 
his grasp — thoi he was struck to the 
earth, and fell a mangled and bleeding 
victim beneath the car of his latest and 
greatest political enemy. Ilow strik- 
ing is the observation of old Richard 
Baxter ! — 

“ It hath been my long observation of 
many, that when they have attempted 
great works and have just finished them ; 
or have aimed at great things in the 
world, and have just obtained them ; or 
have lived in much trouble and un.settle- 
ment, and have just over<x)me them, and 
begin wdth some content to look upon 
their condition and rest in it, they are 
usually near to death or ruin. You know 
the story of thti fool in the Gospel ; when 
a man is once at this language — Soul, 
take thy ease, or rest; tlje next news 
usually is, Thou fool, this night, or this 
month, or this year, shall they require 
thy soul; and then whose shall these 
things be ? O, what house is there where 
this fool dwelleth not 

The political consequences of Mr. 
Iluskisson’s death may be Inghly im- 
portant, as ftir as the stability of the 
ministry is concerned. According (o 
the opinion of some, the Duke of Wel- 
lington has suffered a loss — others, 
who appear to be better informed, 
regard the deatli of Mr. Huskisson as 
a fortunate ‘‘ accident^’ for the admi- 
nistration. It was generally supposed 
that Lord Palmerston, Mr. C. ^Vynn, 
Mr. W. Horton, even Messrs. C. and 
K. Grant, (peisonally annoyed though 
they were by the rather impertinent 
interference of the Peel family with 
their elections — an interference which 
they amply revenged) • would have 
offered no very strenuous opposition to 
an arrangement with the Duke ; but 
his Grace, it is said, did not like to 
associate himself with Mr. Huskisson. 
The Duke has no fancy to be sur- 
rounded by persons of intellect supe- 
rior to that of Lords Bathurst or Jillen- 
borough. An ably-written pamphlet, 
but highly laudatory of his Grace's 
aristocracy, under the title of “ Go- 
vernment without Whigs,'' has some 
remarks upon this propensity of our 
Prime Minister. 


The administration is said to oOnafSt 
of the Puke of Wellington alone : why ? 
Because it is more united than any to 
which the country has been accustomed, 
since the days of Mr. Pitt. It is guided 
by the same spirit, swayed by the same 
principles, and actuated by one common 
will in all its several branches. We have 
not now, as formerly, a divided cabinet ; 
it is no longer necessary to humour the 
separate views of particular individuals, 
in order to keep them together ; the evil 
so much complained of the late Mr. 
Canning, when he attributed much of 
the expenses of the different departments 
to the narrow regard of each minister to 
his own particular office, without suffi- 
cient consideration for the arrangements 
of the others, is now happily done away 
with, and the last elements of discord 
were removed from the cabinet, by the 
expulsion of the Canning party from its 
counsels. The government is now, in 
this respect, what that of Chatham and 
Pitt was, and what that of Canning 
would most certainly have been, had 
that statesman lived, and had power to 
reduce his government to a solid con- 
sistency, a closely united cabinet.”* 

The author, surely, has been at- 
tempting a joke. 

There are few things in Joe Mil- 
ler” better than this. All discord is 
happily done away with — it is not 
necessary to humour individuals — the 
Cabinet is closely united, — and this 
IS intended for praise. In the famous 
year Julio it Casuj'c Consutibus, llic 
same panegyric would have applied. 
After Ctrsar had <1 riven Bibulus out 
of the forum, there was the utmost 
unanimity among llie Consuls, because 
I heir number was reduced to one. In 
the council of King Ferdinand, or 
Don Miguel, or Sultan Mahmoud, we 
venture to say that there is no discord ; 
but whether such arrangement is con- 
ducive to the public advantage, con- 
sistent with wdiat used to be calh^d 
English notions of government, or com- 
plimentary to the members of the Ca- 
binet, who figure in the capacity of 
so many footmen, whom it is not ne- 
cessary to humour or consult, is a dif- 
feient matter. In the next page, vve find 
the author panegynsing Lord Lynd- 
hurst as an equity judge! ! I — The au- 
thor has attempted a hard task. 

As Mr. Huskisson was a person 
who should be “ humoured and 
although, perhaps, duly humbled by 


* Government without Whigs. Being an answer to the “ Country without a. 
Government,” and the Edinburgh Reviewer. London, 1330. Hatchard. 
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his former expulsion, yet still supe- 
rior to the company of body-guards 
collected round the Field-Marshal of 
the Treasury, it is not likely that his 
accession would be agreeable. Ilis 
death, in our opinion, removes one dif- 
ficulty. But, as the late Mr. Canning 
would have said, (if he had read so far 
in the iEneid), 

■ ■■■■ Uno avulso non deficit alter ; 

or, to quote yorace, a more recondite 
author — 

Quid te exemta juvat spinis de pluribus 

nna ? 

or, in plain F.nglish, a/l the Duke*s 
difficulties will not be put an end to 
by the accession even of the Ilus- 
kissonians. A clever, though hrislily 
written pamphlet, “ The Uesult of the 
General Election,’** puts his Grace’s 
troubles in a very clear point of view. 
The book of Numbers, the writer ob- 
serves, “ for the first time, under the 
reign of King Arthur, is a pleasing 
volume for the contemplation of men 


in opposition.*' The elections have 
not turned up as Mr. William Holmes 
had calculated. 

The Treasury estimate makes their 
ffain forty in England, five in Scotland, 
and nine in Ireland — in all fifty-four; 
their loss, twenty-five in England, one 
in Scotland, and seven in Ireland— in 
all thirty-three ; being a total gain of 
twenty-one upon the balance. 

“ Admitting Scotland to be given cor- 
rectly, let us examine England and Ire- 
land, and see whether there be any 
foundation for the calculation. 

Take, first of all, the alleged loss of 
twenty-five : there is nothing like the 
details of names. M^e know that the 
following members have been returned 
in the room uf those set opposite to their 
names, and for tiie places in the third 
column. Which of the isames in column 
I. are likely to vote with government ? 
Wliich of those in column 11. ever voted 
against it ? These are the only ques- 
tions. Let the Duke and his fiatterers 
answer them, or give up their calcula- 
tion of having lost only twenty-five by 
the Dissolution. 


I. 


II. 


HI. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


OLD MEMBETIS. 


PLACES. 


— ifdeane. 

Lord Ebrington. 

— Tyrrell. 

Sir W. B. Folkes. 

— Beaumont. 

— Sandford. 

— Briscoe. 

— Tyrrell. 

Lord Belgrave. 

Lord Fordwich. 
Hon. o'. A. Ellis, 
Lord Seymour. 

— Ellice. 

— - Labouchere. 

— Sykes. 

Sir R. Oresley. 
Grant. 

— Marshall. 
General Palmer , 

— Wall. 

— - Howard. 

— Brougham. 

— Lefevre. 

— Philpotts. 

Sir C. Lemon. 

— Morrison. 


Lord C. Manners. 

— Bastard. 

— Bramston. 

— VFodehouse. 

Hon. H. Liddell. 

Sir T. Lethbridge. 

— Pallmer. 

Sir T. Gooch. 

— Davenport. 

Sir R. Lushington. 
Sir C. Domville. ^ 

— Strutt. 5 

— Heath cote. 
General Peachy. 

— Batley. 

Sir H. Hardinge. 

— Peel. 

— Stephenson. 

Lord Brecknock. 

— Norton. 

Sir AV. Scott. 

Hon. P. Bouverie. ^ 

— Powell. 5 

— Cooper. 

— . Barclay. 

— Halse. 


COUNTIES. 
C(m bridge sM re, 
Devonshire, 

EssCiV, 

Norfolk. 

Nor t hum herla nd, 

Somersetshire, 

Surrey, 

Suffolk, 

Cheshire, 

BOROUGHS. 

Canterbury. 

Ooikhampion, 

Coventry, 

Taunton, 

Beverley, 

Durham, 

Norwich, 

Leominster, 

Bath, 

Guildford, 

Carlisle, 

Downton, 

Gloucester, 

Penryn. 

St, Ives. 


* The Result of the Oenei’al Election; or, AVhat has the Duke of Wellington 

gained by the Dissolution ? I^ondon, 1H30. Ridgway. 
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I. 

NEW ME31BE11S. 


Hon. P. P. Bonverie. 
Lord C. Churchhill. 
Hon. — . Jeniingham. 
Villiers Stuart. 

Sir C. Wetherell. 

Sir G. Warender. 
Lord Stomioiit. 

— Attwood. 

Lytton Bulwer. 

Hon. A. Duiicombe. 
^ Hiigliea. 

^ Bailiie. 

— Bynff. 

Sir C. Constable. 


II. 

OLD MEMBEBS. 


— Peel. 

Lord Ashley. 

— Starkie. 

— Hon. A. Leggc. 
Sir A. Grant. 

— Lott. 

— Munday. 

— Da^trkins. 
Baker. 

— Lockhart. 

— Arkwright. 

— North. 

— Villiers. 


III. 

PLACES. 


BOAOUOnS. 

CockermoiUh, 

WoodsCock. 

Pomfret. 

Banbury. 

Aldbvrotigh, 

Honiton. 

Boroughbridge* 

Wilton. 

Bassetlaw, 

Oxford. 

Itye. 

Mtlborne Port. 
Hcdon. 


^ “ Here, then, are forty changes — mi- 
nisterial men turned out and opposition 
men brought in — instead of twenty-five, 
making a difference of exactly fifteen ; 
consequently, if we take the Treasury 
account of its own gain of forty, upon 
the balance in England, instead of gain- 
ing fifteen, they gain not one ! and upon 


the whole election their gain is reduced 
from twenty-one to six, allowing them 
to be (piite right in their estimate of 
gaining two in Ireland. 

But their Irish calculation is still 
more erroneous than their English, as 
the following table will shew : — 


I. 

NEW MEMBERS. 


O' Gorman Mahon. 
Sergeant licfroy. 
Sir .7. Burke. 

A. Lcfroy. 

— Leader. 

— Jones. 

D. Browne. 
O’Connor Don. 

— M’^yse. 

A. Chichester. 
Colonel O’Grady.^ 


II. 

OLD MEMBERS. 

— O’Brien. 

— Croker. 

— Daly. 

Sir G. R. Fetherston. 

— Doherty. 

— Da^vson. 

Lord Bingham. 

— King. 

— Hutchinson, 
liord Stopford. 
Massy Dawson. 


III. 

PLACES. ^ 


Clare. 

Dublin University. 
Gahmiy County. 
Longford County. 
Kilkenny. 

Derry County. 
Mayo. 

Rohcommon. 
Tipperary. 
Wexford Coynty. 
Limerick County. 


We repeat the question upon these 
undeniable returns. V/ hich of the names 
in the first column will ever be found in 
a ministerial division, and which of the 
names in the second were ever wanting 
to back the Duke in the last Session of 
Parliament ? But of those new Mem. 
bers, all opposed to Government, there 
are no less than eleven. The Treasury 
estimate, of twenty-one, allows the Op- 
position only to have gained six in Ire- 
land: here, then, is another deduction 
of five to be made from the balance; and 
thus it is demonstrated that, giving the 
Minister credit for being perfectly accu- 
rate in all his calculations, of the forty. 


nine which he says he has gained in 
England and Ireland, there must be de- 
ducted from that the Opposition gain, 
not of thirty-two, as he and his ‘ para~ 
sites* (may they pardon the word which 
comes so naturally ! ) wildly imagine, but 
fifty-one ; making upon the only part of 
the empire where there are elections, or 
any thing like elections, a loss of exactly 
two votes, instead of a gain of seventeen, 
and upon the whole operation a gain of 
one vote, instead of twenty-one !” 

Now, this is taking the thing far too 
favourably for Ministers. VVe have 
gone over the list, and in the number 
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of Persons of declared politics, 
think Ministers are in a minority of 
forty. But what is of more import- 
ancc; all the new members, with scarcely 
an exception, and many ofthe old, have 
been obliged to pledge themselves, on 
pain of expulsion, with their consti- 
tuents, to support measures of economy 
and retrenchment, wliich, we venture to 
say, that Messrs. Planta and Dawson, 
in Treasury assembled, consider as the 
very worst anti most flagitious species 
of opposition. At least a hundred new 
pledges of this kind have been exacted. 

This pamphlet (we think, by the pun- 
gency and the slip-slop writing, to $ai/ 
nothing of the everlasting recurrence to 
the Lowthets, it was wrilten by Mr. 
Brougham) contains so graphic and so 
just an account of the members of the 
Cabinet, that we must extract it. 

“ The Lord Chancellor Lyiulhursthas 
notoriously disappointed, by his indo- 
lence, all who had formed any expecta- 
tions of him. He is, by common con- 
sent, the most inefficient Keeper to whom 
the Great Seal has been intrusted since 
Lord Bathurst, whose heir-at-law would 
make as good a chancellor as cither his 
noble and learned ancestor, or his noble 
and learned colleague. No doubt, as far 
as personal weight and consideration goes 
— the dignity derived from consistency, 
steadiness of urinciple, and all that goes 
to make up public virtue — the present 
Ministry fhay boast of a share in the per- 
son of its First Law Officer such as none 
other ever had, and such as it would he 
absolutely cmel to examine in detail. 

Among his colleagues the Earl of 
Aberdeen stands distinguished (bold as 
the assertion may to some appear) for 
that union of feebleness with presump- 
tion — of incapacity in every other man’s 
eyes, with all-sufficiency in his own — 
Avhich constitute^ the ridiculous in cha- 
racter. It is from such originals that the 
pencil of Cervantes drew the Baratarian 
Government of Sancho Panza, that of 
Sheridan his Lord Burleigh, and of Swift 
his Gulliver drawing upon the King of 
Brobdignog. Mankind have yet to learn 
one single gpround upon which this lord 
should affect to hold any other given 
lord cheap ; and yet he never opens his 
mouth but to try some clumsy sneer. Ho 
is supposed to have studied under Mr. 
Pitt, who had some right to indulge in 
such supercilious demeanour. The Hin- - 
doos have an apologue of a dwarf who 
used to keep company with a giant, and, 
seeing him always looking down upon 
the crowd, got the habit of looking down 
when he saw men whose middles he 
could just reach standing upon tiptoe* 


The other members of the Cabinet 
it is really difllcult for any one not 
having a peculiarly retentive memory, 
or, as Mr. Brougham would say, ‘ not 
being good at proper names,* to recollect. 
One, indeed. Lord Ellenborough, is re- 
membered, not from the possession of 
any shining or statesman-like qualities, 
but on account of certain awkward pas- 
sages in his history. This individual 
professed himself at different times the 
follower of Lord Lansdowne and of Lord 
Grey ; but he left them all upon the first 
hint of a place from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and he accepted it, with an 
amendment to the Duke’s address ready 
written in his pocket, which he had the 
impnident vanity to shew to several per- 
sons. To tho Government he joined, he 
brought a weight of personal unpopu- 
larity, which it rarel V falls to the lot of 
any one so little conspicuous as himself 
to acquire. And if to this disadvantage 
is added, an overweening conceit — over- 
weening apparently in proportion to the 
absence of merit — a total want of judg- 
ment, and a singular faculty of attract- 
ing the derision of others, it will be 
easily granted that his co-operation is, in 
fact, a grievous misfortune to the admi- 
nistration which is encumbered with it. 

“ Of Lord Bathurst, lives there the 
man so unfeeling, so lost to all the softer 
emotions of oar nature, as to speak in 
an enumeration of statesmen fit to ad- 
minister a great empire ? If such there 
be, and of heart so flinty, then the same 
might also view unmoved the sorrowful 
plight of Mr. Goulburn, and weigh the 
merits of that good sensible man and 
most able Qiiarter-Master-General, Sir 
George Murray, as a parliamentary 
chieftain. — Whether or not Lord Fran- 
cis Leveson Gower be a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, may be a questioEi ; it can be none 
that, in such a Cabinet, Nature has well 
qualified him to hold a place, and a pro- 
minent one. But though he may rival 
Lord Aberdeen in hopeless debility, he 
falls so infinitely short of him in pre- 
sumption, that it would be a shame to 
speculate upon the amount of his gain 
by his late removal from Ireland. Ho 
was found to bo perfectly unfit for the 
parliamentary conflicts of that depart- 
ment ; some change of climate was ab- 
*!olutely necessary to preserve bis exist- 
ence* So lie is to battle the estimates, 
night after night, against Mr. Hume, 
for six or eight weeks of the next ses- 
sion, by way of having an easy life, and 
a task he is fit for. 

Of Sir Robert Peel we have not 
spoken. He is a man of respectable 
talents, moderate acquirements, un- 
questioned propriety, undeniable self- 
complacency, and brilliant and bound- 
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less wealth. Whether these, added to 
the possession of as much unpopu- 
larity as ever fell to one man’s share, 
be exactly the qualifications that will 
fit him for leading such a House of 
Commons as is just returned, and against 
such an (^position, may be a different 
thing. He is supposed to have so 
deep, so devout a veneration for himself 
(testified, among other things, by reve- 
rently dropping the voice upon naming 
the object of his adoration), as rather to 
have enjoyed standing alone last session. 
He probably is now hugging himself in 
the hope of a like enjoyment at the ap- 
proaching meeting. If so, it may be 
asserted with great safety, that, though 
his portion of bliss be not the greatest, 
it is at least the most unenvied ever yet 
bestowed upon mortal. Such arc our 
Ministers !** 

Ay, such they are indeed, and such 
a crew has riot been congregated since 
th(! days of the celebrated regiment of 
Sir John I'alstafF. With tliis squad the 
Duke never will be able to march 
through Parliament — that's flat. On 
what does he rely ? On his fortune — 
the God-sends of last session, ft is 
purely tempting fate. JVo man can 
expect such a run of luck; and if that 
be not his dopendenoe, we really do 
not know where he is to turn for 
support. 

The financial, the legal, the politi- 
cal .schemes of the ministers were all 
signally and notoriously unsuccessful. 
Such bungling and botching as Goul- 
burirs was never heard of. He has 
had the rare fortune of crippling the 
revenue by dimitiishing taxation, and, 
at the same time, increasing the 
unpopularity of the ministry.. The 
finances are lessened to the amount 
of three millions and a half, by taxes 
wjiich he took off; and Ireland and 
Scotland are up in amis, on account 
of taxes w'hich he intended to put on. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Jack llugby pro- 
ject, for enabling him to pccket the 
salary of the Chancellorship, and to 
thrust its business on the shoulders 
of others, was lost — Scarlett’s liberty 
of the press bill was strangled, or at 


least scotched — poor Prince Polignac 
is overthrown — everything, in short, 
which Ministers patronised at home 
and abroad was a failure. Tlie un- 
accountable conduct of the Whigs, in 
dividing with the Duke, on the first 
night of the session, saved him from 
being in a minority on the address. 
I.et him not lay the flattering unction 
to his soul, that they will commit that 
mistake again. 

In the mean time, a plan of action 
should be arranged. lly the end of 
this month Parliament will have as- 
sembled, and those gentlemen who 
think that they can support the views 
of the opposition, ought to lose no 
time ill coming to town. They should 
form clubs and committees, and be 
prepared for steady, regular, uncom- 
promising divisions, from the very 
first night of the session. They are 
told that they are composed of mate- 
rials too discordant ever to unite. 
They sliould disprove that charge by 
evident and cordial union. Tliey are 
told also, that they can never form a 
cabinet, even if victorious. The pow- 
ers of impudence cannot go further 
llian tins. W'e see a cabinet formed 
of such creatures as Aberdeen, Mel- 
ville, Ellenhorough, Bathurst, Iler- 
rics, llosslyn — a quarter-master-ge- 
ncral — and such public characters as 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhiirst ; 
and we are gravely told that the 
country cannot furnisli materials for 
another. Why — a ministry, equal in 
public respectability, in talent, and in 
jiopularity, could he collected from 
among the footmen who parade out- 
side the door of the House of Com- 
mons. 

At all events that is not the pre- 
sent business. What* is first to be 
done, is to oust the Duke of Welling- 
ton — to put an end to the dragoon 
domination under which we are mis- 
governed. That done, the rest is not 
so difficult a matter of arrangement 
as the enemies of the country would 
wish us to believe. 
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No. II. 

“ HAc soU artum evenit, quod cuilibet se mediciim dicenti facile credatur, cum 
sit periculum in nullo mendaoio majus.”— P/in. 


In a former Number of this Maga- 
zine, several months ago, we took 
occasion to make some remarks upon 
Medical Quackery, and upon Mr. 
John St. John Long and his preten- 
sions. We lamented the much pre- 
valency of quackery of all kinds in 
these times, and wondered that an 
age, which calls itself ‘Uhe most en- 
lightened and scientific of all ages,^' 
should be at the same time the most 
abundant in shallow' impostures bf 
every description ; and that England, 
where you hear so much talk about 
“ practical men,” and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge,” should be the 
chosen arena and the strongliold of 
quacks and impostors from all quar- 
ters of the earth. 

Such a state of things seemed veiy 
grievous, and more especially so in 
regard to medical quackery, which 
is not only more fatal, but also more 
prevalent, than any other species of 
auaekel^y, having the lives as well as 
me properties of many thousands 
every day at its disposal. We re- 
solved, therefore, to come forw’ard 
dispassionately, and continue to do 
all in our power to expose it in its 
true light. And although we were 
not foolish enough to suppose, that 
the unlimited credulity of those who 
have become the patrons or the vic- 
tims of quackery can ever be rooted 
out by any exposure, we yet hdjied 
that something might be done to pre- 
vent their infotuation from spreaaing 
so contagiously; and we felt a con- 
viction that the time must come when 
it will bo found improper in this 
country, as it has already been in all 
other countries of Europe, to let 
loose any quack to pn*y upon the ig- 
norant and credulous, and gain bis 
fortune by tampering with the lives 
of all the thousands who arc inca- 
pable of detecting his knavery. No- 
thing, we are sure, is necessary but 
<u fair and candid consideration of 
the subject, to convince every man 
of common sense, that it is dangerous 
and very wrong to put any confi- 
dence in such pretenders; and that it 


would well if they were prevented 
from exercising their arts in this 
country, as they are every where else 
prevented. 

As a first illustration of our sub- 
ject, Mr. Long was selected by us; 
not from any love or hatred we en- 
tertained towards him, but because 
we conceived him to be the most 
successful individual of the species to 
which he belongs, and, consequently, 
the fittest for our purpose : all that 
we wanted was a good thriving spe- 
cimen of the ignorant empiric, and 
we did not know whither to turn 
ourselves for a better. II is preten- 
sions were set forth at some length, 
and in his own words, that w'e might 
not seem guilty of any misrepresenta- 
tion. VYe freely expressed our opi- 
nion of them and of himself, and our 
conviction that we had already done 
enough to expose him, to the satis- 
faction of every one who could have 
any right to call himself a judge in 
such matters. But for the benefit 
of those who might still be unable to 
see through his pretensions, though 
covered with a very thin veil, and 
might still continue to attach im- 
portance to the documentary evU 
dence upon which he claims the con- 
fidence of the country,’^ we engaged 
to investigate that evidence, and as- 
certain wiiether it was really dif- 
ferent from, or in anywise better 
than the evidence which every qnaok 
of eminence has hud to produce. 
For this purpose, the records of 
quackery were largely searched, and 
it was found that every empiric had 
‘‘ wrought miracles” in his day and 
generation, and had them attested 
by patrons and patronesses of as 
high, sometimes much higher rank 
and intellect than those who have 
come forward in the present instance* 
of Mr. Long. We farther ascer- 
tained, that no determined, resolute 
pretender to physic, who had possessed 
himself of a sufficient stock of mpu- 
dence and knavery, had ever failed to 
succeed in realising a fortune by pub- 
lie infatuation, and that with a rapidity 
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in the exact ratio of hU ignorance, and 
the extravagance of his pretensions. 

Our search has thus proved quite 
conclusive ; but, on second considera- 
tion, we deem it better to forbear 
entering into any details, or bringing 
forward instances of the evidence 
which quackery has promised for it- 
self in all ages. No persoi^ of sense 
could endure to read them, and none 
of the dupes of quackery would derive 
any benefit from them, however nume- 
rous and satisfactory they might be. 

Of Mr. Long, therefore, we have re- 
solved to say notliing more at present, 
for two reasons : — 

First, because we think he has 
already been sufficiently exposed, to 
enable all men of common under- 
standing to form a correct judgment 
regarding him ; and since lie stands 
accused of manslaughter by the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury, and must 
soon be tried for that offence by the 
laws of the country, we esteem it 
unfair to make any attempt, in such 
circumstances, to aggravate his case, 
or to prepossess the jury who will 
have to decide upon it; and ungene- 
rous to triumph over his misfortune, 
however much he may appear to have 
merited it. 

Secondly, because we feel persuad- 
ed, lhat to expose any single quack, 
however eminent, would be but of 
small and limited utility, and a very 
ineffectual way of guarding the public 
against quackery in future. Great .is 
the succe.ss of Mr. Long has been with 
his peculiar means," we all know 
that It IS still far inferior to that of 
Gr. Solomon with his Balm of 
Gilead." And Dr. Solomon^s “do- 
cumentary evidence, upon which he 
claimed the confidence of the country,” 
was just as good and (ftfectual in its 
time as Mr. Long’s is at present ; and 
his “numerous and well-attested cures 
in cases where the faculty had previ- 
ously failed, and all the usual means 
made shipwreck," were matter of even 
greater notoriety than those which Mr. 
Long has “ laid before the public," as 
he says, “with the view of promoting 
the interests of medical science!" — 
That “ Balm of Gilead," too, was 
“ tjuilc innocent f as well as the “ pe- 


culiar means I" and then, also, as at 
present, the ninety-and<nine cases, in 
which the remedy proved hurtful or 
fatal, were set aside and overlooked, 
and the hundredth case, in which it 
chanced to be beneficial, w'as triumph- 
antly brought forward in proof of its 
universal efficacy. 

Our purpose is to try whether any 
thing cfui be done to strike at the root 
of the matter; and if tlie general re- 
marks which have already^ been made, 
do but sufficiently attract the attention 
of our readers to the importance of the 
subject, we shall have attained the ob- 
ject ill view, so far as we have gone. 
The first part of our task, in future, 
will be to describe connectedly, and in 
plain language, what is the nature of 
medical quackery, and the cliaracter of 
those who practise it. We shall after- 
wards endeavour to ascertain whether 
tliere can bi' any propriety in permit- 
ting such a nuisance to exist any long- 
er ; and, lastly, we shall point out the 
means of putting a slop to it imme- 
diately, without difficulty, and without 
injuring any one — means which have 
been alieady adopted successfully in 
all countries of Kurope except our 
own. And should we be found un- 
able of ourselves to do justice to the 
subject, wc shall at least continue to 
entertain the hope that its importance 
will bring abler advocates to die cause, 
and that the lives of so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-subjects will not 
for ever he at the mercy of ignorant 
and vile impostors, (iod knows it 
can give little delight to dwell in this 
'itinosphere of quackery, or to have 
any thing to do with these same im- 
postors, either for good or evil ; yet 
we have prepared ourselves to endure 
the irksomeness of our undertaking, 
convinced as wc are of its necessity. 

We conclude our remarks for the 
present, because we cannot enter fully 
and calmly upon the plan we have 
proposed, without going beyond our 
limits; and, indeed, we are not with- 
out hopes that, having thus prepared 
ourselves and our readers, both of us 
may return to the subject with in- 
creased clearness of vision, and be 
able to consider it more maturely and 
effectually. 










* m.V. 

TaWWAS MOOB«, xra., AVt»O«‘00*‘ httSM aOOBH.’' 

Tom Moore I — Our artist has vroven him a bower of vines and 
1 tang old Anacreon over his head. As we take it for granted ttal it 
to express, by a practical pun, that Tom must be always con-» 
„„ j Mow Anacreon, we suppose it must have been merait by those ad- 
, to itilbrm us, that, m spite of that little wizzened, eunning, crabbed roun- 
1 $, Which 1 $ not much better than a caricature of a John-apple of ancient 
ate, we are looking upon the Epicurean m person — the Thomas Little — the 
.imingai>dtrisMplR(ta —the mail-coach companion of Fanny of Timmol — 
all Ae grapes. 

hems ta truth m what Theodore said of him, viz. that he was 
en a toad and a Cupid ; but it is impossible to see him in any 
iiouses where he is the show of the evening, witliout being reminded of 
expression, by the admixture of creep and fluttfr which characterises his 
notions — the go-by-the-ground deference to the haughty Whig roaster or rais- 
ress, and the soaring soft on gentle pinions, which, while he hangs over his 
Hlkno, make him the light Eros of all the damsels of tender years ctrcumfused 
bout. We could never learn that Tom was a divinity of dowagers 

t ^levcs us to look upon that scowl upon his brow, which all the simpering 

down. His own worthy ambition appeirs to have 

) a Wta song of hiB, the air of which affects us with a remims- 
oroewhat fe.^emblmg sea-sickncss — 

‘ ^ “ When m death I shall calm recline, 

O beat my heart to my mistress deai ' 

Tell her it livM upon smiles and wine — ** 

Sucb fpod^^^ the diet looked loiwaid to by M ^ore, and he thought lu could 
tad dt bg^ hanging on with the Hollands ind 1 insdowncs, and others of that 
i^^tapertinent and woithless ciew of upstait peers, who tlmik their clamour 
forwItSlgger^ gives them a patent for impcrtuienrc to every paiicnu who eat*^ 
their4itaers. But as remarks botide'»,or Clemons AlexiuiUmus, oi Straton, or 
Taratsdta of the other eminent inthors to whose learned names Moore 

loves to refe^ip^ quote Lycophron,'’s'iys tlie Quarterly, “ and it will be taken foi 

C anted that you know Homer bitter is the eating ofancthei man’s bread; 
d we fear tliat now that Tom has fallen into the seie and yellow leaf, he has 
to tad the truth of tlui saying IIis melodits in effete — his songs fast 
ling to that bourne whence no songs ever return — he rc]ients of Tom Little’s 
pades— and, droll as they undoubtedly are, cannot find much rf-ason to 
J.^joice in the memory of those of Tom Browne It is a pity to think that a 
^jTOuth of roses is to ta succeeded by an age of thorns lie has discovered what 
Johnaeu might hlibyetold hngp, without his having had the trotale of learning 
bitter taQi by ex|^mi)ce, ^at the booksellers are the best Mecsensutes; and 
V for the boudpirs/^ content eta it as gnib 

I given us half-a-dozen gcfdd songs in his time, for which we 
k— and, in honour of the Fudge Family, shall imitate the 
public In conipiMjm'the Epicurean (a pretty Epicuiean, by the by, who never 
hisses a girl tattle tbroughoilt the whole book ') to oblivion* He is 

now travelling Uiita^L^land with his libpral patron, Lord Lansdowne; and if 
he wish to try his hand in a new style, s all his old styles are worn out, what he 
sees of his lordship’s tenantry, and fe< Is at his loidship’s board, will afford him 
materials to rival Churchill iii a iitw Fioirhtcy of harntnt 



But the sheet must go to^ss, 

And the deviFs at the door ; 

And we can’t spare another line, 

So, good*bye to thee, Tom Moore. 
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THE unpublished POEMS AND OTHER MISFORTUNES OF 
A MAN OF GENIUS. 

Many of our readers may think — cessafy world. But, of all the matters 

and, to say truth, with some shew of of inconsolable meditation which, from 

reason — that we are laughing philoso- time to time, fill our minds and hearts 

phers : not a bit of it. We laugh to with miserable ecstasy or ecstatic mi- 

amnse them ; hut our own private sery, there is none so fraught with 

luxury consists in tear-shedding, which the true nnterial as the ptesent alarm- 

we perform in the most interesting ing and unjustifiable neglect in which 

manner, not snivelling, but plentifully people of gt nms are left to live or die, 

pouring forth torrents of grief over the just as Fate may order, keally this is 

many things which have long been and enough to make 

still are going on wrongly in this unne- 

' Our particular pen to stand an-end 
Like quills upon the frightful porcupine.”— Malaprop. 

When we look around the world, vast was the intellect — how deep the 

or on our own table, and see the many sensibility — how all - comprehending 

superfluous sjiecimens of beautiful ty- the genius, which, by their coldness, 

pography for which the town is indebt- they have banished to more congenial 

ed to young ladies and gentlemen, climes. The MS., now for the first 

who have no earthly interest beyond time mentioned to the world, was 

a virtuous vanity to gratify ; whcui placed in our hands a few days before 

we sec the tried excellence of tlie the author’s departure for the Sand- 
paper, the letter-press, and the sirai- wich Islands, whither he has pro- 
les; and, most of all, when wc ceeded, in the hope of meeting with 

reflect that the young ladies and something like a just appreciation of 

gentlemen above mentioned contrive ins poetical merits and exalted cha- 

to effect all this without a spark of racter. 

the inspiration to winch the poets Our first wish was to obtain a pub- 
of old were confessedly indebted — lisher for the work, that it might, in 

then, indeed, wc do feel our hearts due form, be added to tlie^long list of 

swell with a grief equalled only by in- the beautifully printed and unjustly 

dignation at the impenetrable indiffer- neglected. No publisher would, how- 

ence which leaves these very hand- ever, have any thing to do with it — 

some volumes to neglect. Deeply do all pleaded the pitiful, palti-y excuses 

we sympathise with the authors and of poetry being out of fashion, and of a 

authoresses, and we earnestly entreat want of readers — assertions too man i- 

them not to take offence ai the asser- fcslly false to require refutation. Dis- 

tion we are about to make ; namely, gusted with such subterfuges, we de- 

that the Great Unknown, whose works termined to take advantage of our own 

we are now to consider, was by far pages for the purpose of doing justice 

the most ill-used and disregarded of to tlie poet and a kindness to ?'e pub- 

them all. We are weU aware how he ; and have thus, in an article, placed 

unpleasant it is to be surpassed in suf- some of the unfortunate gentleman’s 

fcriiig — to be etolled in torment and productions in an etemalised form, 

endurance; and therefore we are A subMTimion-list is open at Mr. Fra* 

prepared for the disajiprobation of ser’s, in liegent Street, who will pub- 

those whose sole distinction has been lisli the poems when a sufficient num- 

neglect, when we claim for our gifted her of names is entered. The title 

friend the palm of precedence in this given to the work by tlie author is, 

respect. But our duty is imperative : “ Poems and other Misfortunes of a 

we owe it to the public, as well as to Man of Genius,” and the dedication 

their ill-used servant, to shew how is as follows ; — 


“ TO MY COUNTRY. 

“ Ungrateful Country ! 

“ I’m off. Here are my poems. Bead them attentively, and you 
may yet be prosperous) notwithstanding your unaccountable „ 

V 
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The patriotic vein is here very mani- 
fest. Introductory to tlic poems is an 
autobiograpliic skelcl), fiom which we 
shall extract a passage or two ; connect- 
ing tlui fragments, and conlinuing the 
narrative, by rather remarkable obser- 
vations of our own. The author opens 
liis Instory thus : — 

“ My misfortunes commenced many 
months before I was born. My father, a 
man of strong passions, and my mother, 
a woman of v^eak judgment, proceeded to 
the consummation of marriage before its 
solemnisation — a circumstance depriving 
me of all legal claim on their inlieritance, 
to the lull non-entity of which T succeed- 
ed notwithstanding. My early years 
were marked by nothing remarkable, 
with the exception of two or three inci- 
dents — these I propose to keep to my- 
self. 1 was distinguished by a singular 
liberality of disposition, which, as 1 had 
nothing to give, was the source of con- 
siderable anxiety to my affectionate pa- 
rents, who unceasingly desi^anted upon 
the importance of my taking care of 
money ; but, bless their he.irts ! never 
hinted at the method by wliich I might 
contiive to get any. I grew up in mo- 
rality and abstemiousness, jierfealy un- 
conscions that the lieavenly sjiaik of 
genius was burning in my j)oetic l»reast, 
till, on the evening ol tlie 2(»Lli of Au- 
gust, Id — , 1 was crossing a harvest- 
liehl, and sliinil)lcd over a nbeatsbeaf 
into the arfns of Isabella Carolina, the 
sole daughter of a celelirated cow-keeper. 
Never had Isc'en her lovely facai before; 
and the suddenness of our present meet- 
ing only served to lieigl u*ji charms 


which seemed to me the pattern work 
of Nature's manufacture. My feelings 
choked my utterance — I felt the blood 
in my cheeks, and my heart stood still. 
ATe looked into each other’s eyes— -and 
oh ! that first long look, who that has 
ever known can ev'er forget it, or who 
that could ever forget can ever know it ? 
‘ Sweet maiden,’ said 1 at length, re- 
covering from my delectable astonish- 
ment, ‘ sweet maiden, excuse my appa- 
rent abruptness, I knew not of your 
being on the other side of the wheat- 
sheaf. M^iat may be your name?’ — 
‘ My name,* replied she rosily, (as that 
undeservedly successful rhymer, llloore, 
would say,) ‘ my name is Isabella f 'aro- 
liria, and iny father is the great cow- 
keeper.' ii'lo could say no more ; for at 
that moment hei father came up, and 
addressing her in a uc e of parental re- 
monstrance, told her to gi, home and he 

d d. She obeyed the first part of his 

injunction — the latter remained to he 
fulfilled by me. For, what was life with- 
out the light of Isabella Carolina's eyes ? 
A stale ofunmixed perdition, dark and 
dainnahle ! Then it was that, wamlering 
along to the westward, not knowing 
why the softening juiwer of sunset was 
so sweet, or the evening breeze so 
fraught with consolation, my jioetic 
spine burst its lioiids and streamed in 
tuneful song. The following is the 
strain, pist as it poured foith ; and even 
now, when 1 have, it is to be ho])ed, 
achieved immortal fame by snliscipicnt 
endiMvours, 1 cannot peruse these stnii- 
zas without emotion, without feeling 
that they are perfect in their kind. 


Oh, why do I gaze on the hcaiitiful vv'est, 

Where fancy may rear the bright halls of the blest, 

While the light of my soul is a glory of earth, 

Tho’ lier eyes, beyond doubt, took from lieav’n their ])irtb ! 
Ill daikness I’m sentenced by Fortune to dwell a 
Fyll mile and a half from the sweet Isabella ; 

And I very much fear by a baud such as mine, a 
Match can’t be made with the fair (’arolina f 


How long m this field would 1 willingly linger 
touch but the tip of her tapeiing finger ! 

Or her rosy ripe lip with iiiy own just to press ! — If 
T could, O, my joy would be full as excessiv^e 
As a relic adorer’s, when, if he can kiss it, he 
Fancies hi.nself at the height of felicity ! 

Hut by Fortune I’m sentcnceu in darkness to dwell a 
Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella ; 

Ami I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 
Matcli can’t be made with the fair Carolina ! 


This event formed a new era in my 
existence ; and throughout tho period of 
sweet perplexity which intervened be- 
tween the kindling and extinction of 
ibis my spirit’s maiden passion, poetry 
was my solace, my sheet-anchor, roy 


never-failing stay, I was then to myself, 
as I doubt not I shall be to posterity, a 
marvel and a mystery. I admired my- 
self, and was admired by Isabella Caro- 
lina. Being no longer young enough to 
starve without repining, I bethought me 
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of seeking some employment which 
might initiate my liver in the digestive 
process. This idea once formed, could I 
for a moment hesitate whither to bend my 
toil-puT*suing steps ? No! My heart was 
fond and bold, and bade me be a cowherd. 
The nonsense of punning 1 despise too 
much to deprecate its exercise; therefore 
let the word-tormenters make the most 
of my courage and my selected avocation. 
To be a cowherd was to be a tender of 
cows ; the great cow-keeper was in want 
of youthful servants, and who was the 
great cow. keeper P^lsabella Carolina’s 
sire ! I offered my services to him, and 
was accepted. To those who have loved, 
or who are now loving, I need not say 
with what unutterable joy 1 dwelt all 
day, and dreamt all night, on the I>eauty 
of my bosom’s queen. The various in- 
terchanges of affection, constantly car- 
ried on among the cattle and the poultry, 
were so many heart-thrilling proofs to 
me of the all-pervading power of mighty 
love ; while the poetry of ray ])assion 
was undisturbed by any of the realities 
.so fatal to visionary minds. Very rarely 
had I the happiness of beholding Isabella 
(Carolina — that of speaking to her never. 
This state of dreamy delight was, how- 
ever, destined to have an end. The 
great proprietor went on a distant jour- 
ney, and his spouse being bed-ridden, 
Isabella Carolina and myself enjoyed the 
mutual outpourings ofourhearts in those 
evening perambulations which are so fa- 
vourable to tlie fervour of first love. I 
was now a very fine fellow, endowed 
with many superior qualitie.s, and, above 
all, wdtli a delicate sensibility, which 
has been the source of all my joys and 
.sorrows. This sensibility had originally 
made me the slave of love, and to it I 
was also indebted for my liberation. In 
one of tho.se delicious twiliglus, so often 
described to so little purpose, I was 
seated by tlie side of my beloved, beneath 
the foliage of a beautiful arbour, and 
then it w.'i.s that an intense conviction 
of our mutual dependenct^ and change- 
less affection filled our hearts to over- 
flowing. lleing more eloquent than Isa- 
bella Carolina, I undertook to give a 
voice to all we thought and felt ; and 
very well I did it. I detailed to her my 
ideas of human felicity, to which an 
union of interests, tastes, and affections, 
was indispensable. She listened with 
tearful attention. ‘ This,’ continued I, 

^ would he in our power — thi.s would he 
a realisation of poetic dreams, a per- 
petuity of joy beyond the reach of fate— . 
would it not, my love ?’ ‘ Yea,’ replied 
Isabella Carolina, blowing her nose. 

“ Not the peaceful villagers at the 
sound of the martial horn — not the 
astonished dead at the sound of the arcli- 
angelic trumj) — felt, or will feel — fled. 


or will fly— as I felt and fled at the sound 
of Isabella Carolina’s nasal note. This 

was truly a blow to my hopes the fairy 

fabric of my fancy’s rearing fell before 
it— and all again was desolation ! How 
could a man of my feelings support this ? 
Was it excusable? Was it feminine? 
Was it human ? Could it ev^er enter 
into the contemplation of a susceptible 
being, il.at Isaliella Carolina’s nose— 
that any pretty maiden’s nose — was made 
to be blown ? No — the thing is Incon- 
ceivable, unjustiliable, monstrous, and 
unpardonable. Thus, then, ended the 
first of that long list of love adventures, 
which have been my blessing and my 
bane, which have called forth tho eter- 
nal tones of my poetrj% and the unim- 
portant groanings of my grief.” 

Through tlie h.st here relcrred to, 
we do not intend to follow onr gifted 
fnend ; but we cannot refrain from 
incntiomng one of those amours, on 
account of tlu; exlraordmin-y and awful 
death of tire young lady. The scene of 
this tragical story was in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient town and ])oit of 
Ilytlie, in lire county of Kent, whither 
our aullior had fled, after ihe violent 
shock given to his feelings by the 
nascric of Isabella Carolina. Here 
his beauty, his great talenls, agnciil- 
turul expertness, and admiration of 
the .sea, made him very popular. A 
ceitain mystery, too, which Jiung round 
him, served to iiuToase the interest felt 
for hiiii, especially by the female por- 
tion of the coinmiimiy. Some thought 
him a tonsequeiice of the youlli of one 
of the meinliers for the ancient town 
and port; others, again, traced a re- 
semblance bcln(‘cn liini and a \ery 
band.some gentleman resident in the 
iieiglibourliood — while all agreed lliat 
such a race sliould be honourably per- 
])etuated, if ])ossible. be nef — 
a general selling of caps look jilace 
against our author, and one young 
lady, whose name we do not feel at 
Iilie.ily to mention, was so successful as 
to captivate the poet’s heait; wind), 
by Ihe way, was no very difficult mat- 
ter. Their nioon-light, sca-sidc walks 
were frerpiunt, and fraught with bliss 
of the most sublimated kind. So far 
all was felicity; but the devil of it is, 
that felicity lias no enduring quality, 
as may be proved by a reference to 
history, and by an attention to the fol- 
lowing incident, wliich we shall give 
in the poet’s own powerful language. 
Few, w'O should imagine, will be able 
to read it without tears. At all events, 
we envy not the head or heart of him 
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or her who could so read it — nay, wo fected, and simple narrative, without 
should not think our own head and the satiirnlioii of two square pieces ot 
heart worthy of envy, if we could the finest French cambric. It is callerl 
peruse the following touching, unaf- an 

AWrUI- INSTANCE OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

Once, I remember, with my love I went 
To roam along the chalky coast of Kent ; 

drank the silent beauty of the night, 

And felt, indeed, considerable delight ; 

Several stars were brightly glancing o’er, 

With room for very, very many more ; 

The moon was mirror’d in the mighty wave — 

Concerning which all sorts of poets rave ; 

While gentle thoughts came o’er the heart of me, 

And joy pervaded every part of me ! 

Wlien, Jo ! a proof of life’s vicissitude — 

A hand, so soft and fair, to kiss it you’d 
Give any thing you haven’t r/o^ to give. 

Or many things you ’d he a so^ to give — 

This pretty hand — my love’s ! I yet beliold her ! 

Came gently tap, taj), tap, upon my shoulder ; 

While sweet tones, rolling o’er her rosy lip. 

Said, ‘ How 1 should now like to take a dip !’ 

I sat me down upon a rocky shelf, 

And answered gravely — ‘ Dearest, mind yourself! 

Though Venus, still you are not Ocean’s daughter. 

And thus may catch a cold in midnight water.’ 

But she, like every one who reasons wrongly, 

Persisted in her silly purpose strongly, 

Unloosed a portion of her pretty vestment, 

And straight to unfasten all the rest meant; 

When — liorrid thought! approached, with awful tread, 

A very large four-footed quadruped. 

I wish this mournful line may be my last, if 
’Twas not, in sliape, a most enormous mastiff. 

Oh, how lie tugged and tore away lier stay-la<;e, 

And jilayed the very <Ievil with her gay Jace ! 

’Till, hu\ing seized her lily hand, he hit her. 

Then turned away, with an infernal titter, 

Growling I’oi tli with awful voice — ‘ Now go be a 
Corse — and aIIow, my name is Hydrophobia.* ” 

Tliis event made n deep impression she iiatur.illy enough grew tired of Inm, 

on the sensitive mind of llic poet, ami and in sjiite of the remonstrances of 

be deterinmed to proceed to London her family, who were all favourable to 

for the purpose of dis'^-ipaling his grief, the poet, she set oH'for the continent 

and increasipg his fortune. Before with a cousin, declaring that she would 

his^uqrarture, however, he was pre- return married, or not at all. On this 

vailed upon to pay a visit of a few occasion, our gifted friend produced 

weeks to a f.imily in the neighbour- the pieces winch we are about to (jiiote. 

hood of llythe ; aiid the atteiitious They have not, indeed, that peculiar 

shewn to hi n by one young lady were facility in outrageous versilication for 

of so winning a cliaidcter, that he fell which Iiis efforls are generally remark- 

more violently in love than ever. But able, hut nevertheless are worthy of 

the fair one being of a very passionate attention, for reasons which we have 

temper, he had little peace with her; not time to enumerate, 

and as he yielded to her m all things, 

llLORET. CONSOLATION. 

“ Oh, tnke the last faint breath, “ Sigh not o’er desolated bowers, 

Thy cruelty hath left I By autumn leaves bestrowu ! 

Can there be darker death Mourn not for time-dismantled towers 

Than life of thee bereft ? With ivy overgrown ! 

I stray, with listless pace, Unmov’d, the daily dying hues 

Through an uiifieopled space, Of beauty’s sun behold, 

For no where can I trace And — more — a sorrowing tear refuse 

The glory of thy face ! For a liumaii heart grown cold ! 
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No longer on my path 
Thy radiant eye-beams shine, 
joy> love, or wrath, 

A splendour all divine ! 

I watch the once loved night — 

The stars still bless my sight, 

But not thine eyes, m »re bright 
Than firmamental light ! 

“ The sea, the fields, and flowers. 
The lonely hill-side way, 

Where, through sweet evening hours, 
W e watch’d the lessening ray — 
All — all have lost their spell — 

All — all too sadly tell 
The change that could compel 
An Eden to a Hell ! ” 


“ Grieve not, the undiscerning throng 
Misdeem thee and condemn; 

Man’s own high heart, untamed and strong. 
Hath a power his fate to stem ! 

Th' immortal yearning stirs us still 
With higher, holier aim ; 

The wish no joy of earth can fill 

The thoughts earth cannot claim. 

Gaze not, with vainly tearful glance. 

For what was loved so late ! 

*Tis past, thai iinreturning trance — 

Vet guard thy heart from hate. 

Where most are cold, or false, oh ! cling 
To the fond and faithful few ; 

And draw from truth’s unfailing spring. 
The mind’s eternal dew !” 


Our author now set off for London, 
with every disposition to shun tlie 
country for ever. On the road nothing 
happened worthy of record, excepting 
the great nervousness he evinced, to 
the infinite glee of the coachman and 
guard, whenever the road lay he- 
Iween a quickset hedge and a dead 
wall — this being one of those matters 
which jierplexed liiin. lie knew not 
which would annoy him the more, in 
case of an overset, to be thrown into a 


hedge, or against a wall. Hut neither 
of these vexations awaited linn, lie 
nnived in J.ondon .safe; and among the 
first persons whom lie met was an old 
fiioiid of his, named 'rom. This spark 
was living in grand style, for which he 
was indebted to a bonne fortune. Our 
author’s morality revolted hercat; and, 
improving on the idea of a gentleman, 
who very truly calls himself a ])oet 
in all respects small,” he produced tlie 
following poem : — 


A lir.MONSTHANCE. 

‘ Put off the Vestal veil, nor, oh ! 

Let weeping angels view it.” — MooiiK. 

‘ Put off each white silk stocking, 

My breast with sorrow knocking, 

I cry, oh, this is shocking ! 

While yet the cradle’s rocking. 

In which your illegitimate 
Son, by Tom — a pretty mate f 
Has the one eye closed in sleep, 

While the other watch doth keep — 

It, I repeat, ma’am, shocking ’s, 

To see those white silk stockings ! 
Around the folks arc flocking, 

Tkeir eyebrows queerly cocking, 

And mercilessly mocking 
The variegated clockings 
And twisted interlockings 
Of your translucent stockings. 

This, I repeat, ma’am, shocking *s — 

Put off your white silk stockings ! !” 


’rhis remonstrance was not received 
us it deserved to lie— the poet was 
kicked out of the house, aud left to 
lind a lodging where he besi could. 
He tried several literaiy men of kindred 
genius to his own, but they were aU so 
very sorry that he should have thought 
of coming to town at all, &c., that he 
j>i4w nothing could be gained in that 


quarter. He tlicn applied to the press, 
and was fortunate enoiigli to dispose 
of three articles — upon the currency, 
the population, and the Catholic ques- 
tion — wdiicii encouraged him to try 
his hand a little further in that way. 
He accordingly perpetrated some 
squibs, which were sufficiently well 
executed to procure him a sound drub- 
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from ihe party trilled with. We 
ran only find room for one of these. 
]t i«; really too good to he passed over, 


and of itself would be sufficient to irn- 
inorlali'ic any ordinary man. It is ad- 
dressed to a Cat, and is entitled — 


a HINT. 

Vou incomprehensible Cat ! 

I can’t for the soul of me think what you’re at ! 

Vou’re sitting beside a political Kat, 

\rhosc spirit ’s as lean a.s his persrm is fat, 

And yet you don’t pounce on him — ^ think now of that ! 
, Out with your talons and give him a pat ! 

And ne’er, while you live, fail to rush at a Rat, 

\'ou incomprehensible (’at ! ” 


fh: brought an act ion foi the assault 
above noticed, and obtained one shil- 
ling damages. This supply, small as 
it wa>, enabled him to puichase a ])en 
and a pot of poitoi ; and, under the 
inspiration of this somewhat heavy 
I lippoercne, he wrote a dramatic sketch 
for one of the Animals, vvlucli sketch 
we think so good, that wi' shall ht?re 


give it. W hether we consider the i.ii'c 
01 iginalify of conception, or the aslouiid- 
ing power (d t'Npression, this dr.imatie 
moiceau must exciir f)ur wonder. Oh 
that other authors wouiii —as they will 
not- —know the public good sufficiently 
to imitate this honourable model in 
bre\ ity 1 The ])iece which we so much 
pi.usf i.s entitled—- 


THE DLHOEATION OF DEVy\STA’nON 
DUAMATTS I’EUSOXJ ; 

Don Desoi \ti: J NoiU man. 

Aiionso . . His 

(,/ cou.'^ida ahlr number of person.^ of both \civ s.j 

* JScEN’E — On the borders of an uudfH'ttvercd count nj. 

Act J. iScene T. 

Enter Don Desoeate and his friend Alfonso, toectinif. 

Don Di’SOLati:. Du "I morrow, Alfonso. 

A i.i’ONSO. The same „o you, Don, and many of them. [Ercunt .scrcral///. 


X()\v, we do venture to aHiim, that 
this I'i the most eomplete fiagmeut we 
ever imji with. And, will it be he- 
Iicvi'tI that Mr. Al.inc Altila Watts 
refused to receive the gem, confound 
him f Why, it would ]ia\e made hi.s 
SoiiveiMi soaveuu for ever — far more 
than the suet-ilumpling stanzas which 
deface the line ^elluIn of that modest 
peiiodieal. However, we leave the 
man to his own oiilragc'nis coriscieiioe. 
This IS the fashion riovv-a-days: the 
evcellence, blooming imiler our very 
noses, IS rarely frngnint to onr flagrant 
olfactory percejitions, and not till 
dciith has played the devil with a poet, 
does any one acknowledge Ins deserts. 
Tlien comes the farce of monumental 
nvarhh' - and aeknowletlgment of merit 
i' imule when acknowledgment is 


wuilh just as muili as the oval sign 
intioduetoiy to the name of tlu' late 
hoiuhle member for Clare. Uul, lli.mk 
Heaven! there are .some glorious ex- 
ceptioii.s to tlVjs clinige, and none moie 
glorious than oiirselv i’s, who iievei see 
a man of genius wiihout asking him 
what he would like to have to drink. 
W'ould that others might lake paitcni 
by us in this respect ! — To return, how- 
ever, to our author: he wrote in a 
jorning paper certain little snatches 
of verse, some of which we subjoin, 
because to them he was indebted for 
the countenance of a Patron, whose en- 
couragement would have been incal- 
culable, bad not an accident induced 
him to withdraw it altogether. 

T|ie morceaux of poetry to which 
wc allude arc these — 
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Whene’er I meet with that word languish, 

I cannot help expecting anguish, 

The only rhyme in all the language.” 

Tliib is gO(xl, but the next is better: — 

“ IVe often marveird much that fflatlncss 
Should have no other rhyme than Aa(l?icss, 

Unless, indeed, we take to madness^ 

Or what is little better — badness.'''' 

The profound jdnlosophy contained ness is generally followed by the loality 

in these lines will iev\ard the most of one uf the tiiiec rhymes, so mgem- 

serious reflection on the part of the ously given by the poet. ' 
reader. It would argue in us some- Our next extract is a short hut most 
thing like a doubt of his penetration, expre-^^ive p.niegyiie on a gentleman 

were W'C to point out to him ihat glad- of rare tonversalional (jualities ; 

His talent for conversation was such, 

He neither said too little nor too much.” 

Now, this is' a mre merit- Header, shillings in gold to our gifted friend, 

we doubt not hut that you, like onr- begging bim to try bis band at some- 

selves, diue out as often as possible. thing in the Miltome style, not losing 
Do you not soniclimcs find yourself siglit altogellu'r of llii' [lecnliar eha- 
placed next to a fellow, wlio in spirit raetei of oui times. This reipiest v\as 

and form resemliles nothing so iniicli made, Ins lordship was ])h‘ascd to add, 

as the soul of a siiow'-hall broallied at the siigg(‘slion of a gieat ecclesias- 

irito a log of wood I Dn tlic othm* tieal dignitary. The poet immediately 

baud, do you never sit clieek-h\-)oul set to woik, liaviug first chaiigi'd liis 

wilh a v\ md-uislrumeul, the < hick of half soxeK'igu, and dined (l(‘heiousIy 

wiiose eniifoiiuded Sanisoiiic weapon on some eold pork, with a^nofruiii 

slays tlioiisaiids and tens of thoiis.inds to follow. 'J’hiis exeiled, he produced 

of your impressions, ideas, and sen- what wo sh.ill now i(‘-pioduce; and, 

sihil'ties ^ if you have met with these as the gieat Johnson was graciously 

tilings — and who amongst ns has not' pleased to dechiie of Milton, that he 

— th(‘n will you aj)])reciate the clia- was not the first epic po('l*only hec.iuse 

lacter eulogised in the conjilet which Homer had been liefore him; so flo 

wo have above (jiioted. As we have we say, that our unjustly neglected 

alie.idy observed, such fiagmeiits could bard is the third, only by u a^on of liis 

not long rein. nil uiiuoticed ; and a coming after the oiIki two. Some 

nobbrniau, leinaik.ihle for liis liher.il by pereritics may think llie following 

patronage and excninatiiig prarliee of is in llie iliamatic foim — poor people ! 

the sublime ait of poelry, sent ten they don’t dunk enough, 

A VISIOT^ or llLLT. 

\ Scene: Pandemonium A round tahle^ at which diven* devils are 

.seated irlnkiny, Satan in the chair, his hoof on a footstool of 
crimson velvet, with a brimstone border. Several smaller tables, at 
ichich infernal Jiends arc playing at jmt, and cheating damnably. 
Among the personages at the round table, the following arc the 
most conspicuous: BrELZEUiiu, Azazel, JMolocii, Chemos, 
Baalim, Astitorotii, Astoretji, Tiiammuz, Dagon, Ui.m- 
MON, JMulciber, Belial, Asmodeus, Mammon, v^c.] 

Satan, rismg, puts the rays from his brow, and thus addresses the diabolical 

assembly : — 

Welcome, again, thrice welcome, jolly devils ! 

To this ambrosial feast, more blest than aught 
Known in that sad, celestial slavery, 

\rhere none dare laugh above a given pitcli, 

Or drink beyond tlie dozenth bottle ! 

But we will laugh until the roof resound 
Of this our princely hall — and drink, oh ! drink, 

Till every devil fancies Hell outshines 
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The lustrous halls of Heaven — lost and sconied ! 
Princes and pot companions ! he it known 
That my immortal hoof is twinged with gout — 
Hence is our hop postponed — yet we can sing — 

But first, I beg Asmodeus may afford 
Some information of the state of things 
In London just at present. 

(Hemmes seal* 

Asmodcm. London be d—d? Pardon impetuous zeal— 

But, by my twisted taiPs extrernest point, 

I swear there’s not in all the countless woes 
( 'ontrived by tyranny to torture Hell, 

A more excruciating curse than that 
Whereof in London I was victim long. 

It being known a fiend of rank had come 
To mingle in tlie fashionable world, 

Each morn a monstrous mawkish train of slaves, 
Crawling and crijiging round my hoof, implor’d 
That I would graciously be pleased to write 
A satire, or a fashionable novel. 

Wherein 1 might let lly at high society. 

And be as personal as any pupj)y 

W^hose puling prate delights the simpering miss. 

Or everlasting dowagers, who live 
To mock the power that fashion’d them ! 

I’m too much a gentleman to shew my mind — 

But, oh ! not all the stinging tongues of Hell 
(^nild vent the mighty curse that swell’d my breast 
On these poor drivelling dolts, who fondly deem’d 
That one among the honourable damn’d would thus 
Descend to swell the silly, scribbling throng. 

Vet this WHS not the worst : Beholding 
No chance remain’d of my ronunencing author, 

They begged, forsooth, that I would just declare 
How (ar the booby bards, who yearly bray 
Their most descriptive thoughts concerning Hell, 
Daniiiation, and ourselves the devils, 

\rere faithful in their well-paid pictures. TJien, 
Then, oh, Lucifer ! there came a sound 
That set even my infernal teeth on edge ! 

’T^vas modern Hritisli, brutish poetry ! 

Oil, how th,.t I.iternry Cwuzetlc will lie ! 

I theic had ad of sounds of harmony, 

Of hreatliing thouglits Jiiid burning words, as filling 

The ])ages of the works which he, she, it 

Had given to the world— and, now, when they, 

The very hards and poetesses, d — n ’em ! 

Began the reading of their several rhymes, 

'“Ev’n I myself, tho’ tolerably season’d 
To shrieks, and yells, and all discordant scunds, 

Could in no way support it. Gently still 
1 deigned to deal with them, and begged the bards 
Would lavour me by coming one l)y one. 

On this, the son of Mrs. Sally Mander 
fjed forth a gentleman without a neckcloth, 

A puling, eunuch -looking personage, 

Mnioni ho called Bob Mount-lhimmery — ‘a name,’ 
He added, ‘ which will nev^'r be forgotten 
So long as ’tis remembered. Ills poems are 
The cause of a most wonderful effect — 

Encouraging the natuial fool to read, 

And cultivated fools to write.’ ‘ No more !* 

Said T, ‘ the book shall speak his merits.* 

And, having said so, I began to read 
A ]^age of paltry blaspfiemy from ‘ Satan,’ 

A woik insulting Hell as much uorlfeav’ii. 

I, who knew well the lies in every line 
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Were solid leaden lies, straight threw the lK)ok 
At Bobby’s prosy, perfumed head ; but, ah ! 

His skull was bullet-proof, and off he went 
Scathless and sulky from the judgment scene. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ then I, bowing, said — 

‘ I’ll never read another line of verse 
Till I get back to Hell, where it may be 
Brought in by mightiest powers, as a new 
And yet unequalled torture. And, for yon. 

Whose venerable toil in dressing up 

The sterling thoughts and wondrous i liivali y 

Of men long dead is dignified, I think, 

As novel- writing, I despise ye all ! 

Begone ! or I’ll take out my phosph’rous box, 

And kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon 

Shall burn you with and bt/ your works.’ Tlioy fled; 

And I, disgusted with the literary world, 

Went out to call on Cobbett and O’Connell. 

With both of these you’re perfectly acquainted 

So just excuse me, as I’m dcv’lish thirsty, 

And must reserve my public- speaking powers 
For France and England’s General Elections. 

[iSi/s do74^ti — drinks punch 

Satan. Asmodeus, I regret the literary world 

Have so disgusted yon — for, faith ! their works 
Go far tow’rds vitiating youthful minds — 

The novels most especially. But, come, 

Beelzebub, my boy, a song ! and ye. 

Adorers of the reeky root ! give ear 

While Bed zy breathes his siiljdmriferous strain. 

Omnes. Beelzebub’s song ! Beelzebub’s song ! 

iicchehub riseth^ bloweth his nose^ and proccedeth. 

With pain, O Lucifer, I feel compeli'd, 

In answer to your wish, to say — I shan’t ! 

Think not I seek to make myself unpleasant 
When I declare that nought shall make me sing: 
Snell is my fixed resolve — now comes my reason : 

You may remember when of late we met 
In jovial convocation, drinking puncli 
By mad Asmodeus made, from that prescription 
IVIu'cIi lie had filch’d from Mr. North’s coat-jK)cket, 
IVhen Avitnessing the Edinburgh nodes — 

I say that, at that meeting, you’ll remember 
How I, by all requested, sung a song — 

And, sooth to say, ’twas admirably sung — 

Vet scurvy tricks were play’d upon me then : 

With my pure punch was most profanely mix'd • 
A double dose of brimstone, and my pipe 
Was AvitlMinsmokahle tobacco cramm’d. 

Then, when I look’d to you for that applause 
Which singers of whatever kind expect, 

A monstrous roar of laughter rung arouml, 

Because, forsooth, my bowl was basely drugged 
With strong additional damnation, which 
Throughout my spiritual intestines sent 
A Avorsc than mortal cholic. I’ll not sing. 

(J think ye that the mighty Beelzebub, 

Tlio’ now, alas ! with meaner devils he 
Be indiscriminately damn’d, forgets 
AVhat altars smoked for him in Ekroii long ? 

Nor can I lint reflect hoiv yet my seat 
Is vacant in the heavenly House of Peers, 

Whicli I again may till, if Fate should psss 
An Act awarding to the fallen fiends 
Emancipation froi!& the thrall of 
Then leave, O Lucifer, and ye ivliose se.its 
Of old were high in Heav’u ! — Ic.ive your grog 
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And vile tobacco, fit alone for man. 

For say, was this proud Pandemonium reared 
By matchless skill of Mulciber, with thrones 
For mighty principalities and powers^ 

To shield a tavern tap-room’s revelry ? 

0 ye ethereal and transparent fiends, 

Through whom the fire (as Thomas Moore 
Once said of some girl’s soul and form) doth beam 
As bright as flame thro’ alabaster lamps 1 
Bernember ye are by your birth upraised 

Above the groggyfying wish of man. [ Laughter, 

1 see ye laugh — laugh on then, and be d — d I 
By my peculiar horns and hoof I swear 

I’ll neither sing myself nor list to other’s song ! 

\^Ex'it loith dignity^ amid general merriment, 

and saith — 

W’^hy, what a sniv elling, prating dolt 
Hath Beelzebub become ! a boastful tongue. 

Forsooth, is his, to prate about his altar — 

Hath not Uagon in Azotus been ador’d ? 

Moloch and Cbemos on the Olive IVIount ? 

Astoreth in Sion ? — Rimmon in Damascus ? 

Baalim and Aslitoroth in Palestine ? 

And Mammon over all the earth, as now ? 

Yet all and each agree to grace our feast. 

Then, Lucifer, regard not Beelzy’s spleen — 

I’ll stake my tail it is hut Indigestion. 

And, rather than behold immortals sit 
Silent aiul sulky, I, tho’ somewliat hoarse, 

Will sing a song. 

Bravo, Belial, sing, my cock ! 

Belial’s song ! Belial’s song ! 

{Behai singeth,) 

I’ll sing you a song, boys ! slap off without book — 

A knack tliat I learnt from one Theodore Hook ; 

So let tho old blue-bottle,* Beelzebul), growl, 

But we’ll be as frisky as saints of the cowl. 

Derry down. 

Those ])Oor muddy fellows, tlie mortals, may tell 
How dismal the regions where we devils dwell ; 

But all who’' o eVr been to their earth ran declare 
What a Ilea/'ii is our own to the Hell they have there ! 

Derry down. 

Vet wherefore deride them ? To us they are true — 

Still journeying hellward whatever they do ! 

Not a nation among them but sends us its shoals 
Of popish, dissenting, or protestant semis. 

*' Derry down. 

We know that in Italy, Portugal, Spain, 

Our vic.eroys, the monks, still keep up the ricc-reigu ; 

And spirits, in swarms, come on tripping from France, 

While slowly, but sure, the grave Germans adv.anrc. 

Derry down. 

The Dutch and the Flemish, the Swedes and the Danes, 

If left to themselves, lads, need give ns no pains ; 

And Britain is flirting with Babylon’s w , 

And making a prophet of little Tom Moore ! 

Derry down. 

No fear need we l.ave of the snowy-soul’d Turk, 

Ami the Greek and the Russian aie warm at^our work ; 

These last are the fellows for war’s hellish coil. 

And, to keep their flame burning, we feed them on oil. 

Derry down. 


Beelzebub, in Hebrew, signifies “ Lord of Flies.” 
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I note not onr own South American mess, 

And Jonathan hasteneth hither, I f^uess ! 

To be brief, soon will iJell be so cursedly cramm’d. 

As to jostle the old aboriginal damiiM. 

Derry down. 

Forgive me, good fellows, for singing a song 
Wliioh y(.ii and I feel is confoundedly long ; 

Now puff off the flame, boys, that flits o’er your bowls, 

And pledge me a toast to all double-damn ’d souls ! 

Derry down. 

of laughter and applause — a diabolical ecstasy^ — temporary 
derangement — universal drunkenness — Lucifer maketh a noise, 
vjhereupon the lights are ejctinguished, and every devil, holding up 
his tail taper-wise, lighteth his staggering steps to a couch of brim- 
stone and treacle. ]’* 


Tins ])C‘iformaiioo was Jcspaicliod to 
ihc noble pntron, who so highly 
]d(Ms((l with It, that lie sent anothor 
h:ilf-so\i'r(‘ign to the aiitlior, bogging 
him to ('all on tlui following morning. 
'J'lns u'lpu'st was duHnfnlly complied 
willi; blit the cheerfulness was over 
when the poet stood m presence of 
ilie ])(K'r — for inamfest it was that 
soiiKithing hud h'liglliened (he nohle- 
man’s naturally long visage. The 
mystery w'as soon explained: — The 
ecclesiasl.cal dignitary, at whose sug- 
gestion the sul))e(t had been proposed 
to the jMK't, had hiiiisi'lf wiilten a 
volunii' of sacred impiety in blank 
verse, and fell most grievously injured 
and grossly insulted by the sentiments 
put into the mouth of Asmodeus. 
Me consc(pi('ntly would have notlimg 
to do with the author. Nor w’as this 
till' worst: the peer liimself, shortly 
after, tin lied liis hack upon the j;o('t. 
Mis lord .hip coming suddenly into 
the possession of a foitune so im- 
mense that the newspapcis all no- 
ticed it, the Man of (icnius thought it 
a })io])er opportunity for doing a civil 
thing to lus patron. lle»1herefore put 
into one of the journals the following; 
“ We doubt not that this sudden and 
singular arcessioii of wealth will lie 
the source of happiness to many 
v\liose good fortune it is to be related 
to tbc noble lord. Ills lordship has 
fifteen brothers and seven sisters, all 
married and in a situation fully to 
ajipreciate the benefits in store for 
them.'' On the day after the inser- 
tion, our gifted friend received a note 

running thus : — Lord per- 

c(d\es, in the jtmfflal with winch 

Mr. is connected, a notice which 

to him appears exceedingly hnper- 
t merit. A sight of tlic MS. leaves no 


doubt in the mind of Lord as to 

Mr. being the author, and he 

therefore begs to decline any further 
inteicoiirse wath, or jiatronagc of, that 
geiulernan.'' The truth is, his lord- 
ship had ixisolved on enttmg eveiy re- 
lation h(‘ had in the woild — a piu- 
dent resolution, which tins prepos- 
terous paragrapli knocked m the lie.id. 
Mis lordship was a public man, and 
therefore did the handsome tiling for 
his relations, and dished (he poet. 
'Mins was this great genius again 
left to comment on the passage in 
Den Jon.son which terms the tuneful 
.strain 

But idle poetry 

That fruitless and un]»rofltal>Jc art, 

(irO(/d unto none, and least to the pro. 

fessors.” 

Fortune, liow'cver, <lid not allogi'ther 
abandon him. 1I(' was w.dkmg one 
day, ill a profound revern', the snhjeet 
of which IS imniiitt'i lal, wIh'ii he tiod 
on the heel of a geiillemaii eomu'Ct(‘il 
with a public ollice. “ Damn \on, 
sir !” said tin* wonm^ed iycliilles ; 

can’t you look liefore you ?” 'Povdiieli 
the man of genius momnfully and 
musically rc[)I](‘d — 

“ Throw not a damn away on me, 

For I am damned already.” 

‘‘ Interesting being !” said the gen- 
tleinan, imicli moved, “ w'hat uni he 
the matter with you.^” And so they 
commenced a collo(jny, winch is not 
matter of history, but winch led t(j 
the poet being asked to dinner — an 
event for which he w^as peifectly pre- 
pared. This friendshii), thus roman- 
tically begun, might have lasted till 
now, hut for tlie circumstance which 
interriipted it — a cncmn>tance tes- 
tifying the domestic devotion of the 
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lady concerned, yet, at the same time, 
calculated to excite the mockery of 
the persiflcurs who sneer at conjugal 
piety. The event being recorded in 
the archives of the hall-porter at the 
public office, we need here give only 


our Author^s versified narration of it, 
which, meant as a compliment, was 
taken very differently. As before, his 
vehicle was one of those ephemeral 
conveyances called morning papers, 
and with similarly sad consequences. 


SINGULAIl INSTANCE OF CONNUniAL LOVE. 

Scene, a Parlour — Time, after Breakfast. 

y ‘ O Horace, how charming you looked to-day, 

When you lifted your person and walked away ! 

If you’d eaten much less, or the food were lighter, 

I know not, and truly my fancy might err — 

But, certain it is that your face seemed brighter 
Than the bishop’s when beaming beneath his mitre. 
Dear fellow ! I long just to learn how his cough is. 
And to have one fond kiss at the door of the office. 
Hours at that office I well know to lose he has ’em, 
Then, sure, he’ll forgive me this fit of entliusiashi. 
Oh, Susan, run — quick, girl, and order the carriage ; 
For never, no, not on the day of our marriage, 

Did 1 feel such an impulse to rival the dove. 

Shall the blue-bottles buzz round the lip of my love, 
And drink all the dew ? No — I swear by this glove, 
That, sooner than yield such a feast to the flies. 

I’ll seize their bright pinions, and tear out their eyes.’ 
The carriage drew up, and the lady slept in. 

Not caring a fig for the Abigail’s grin. 

She drove to the spot where the lord of her fate 
Was dozing profoundly o’er papers of state, 

And sent up her card ; whereupon he came down, 
With a negative smile and a positive frown, 

And, blaming her passion, or not caring /or it, he 
Spoke to his spouse in these terms of authority ; — 

t Why, Mrs. , 

How comes this ? 

Have you made out a fair case, 

For causing this coil. 

And the terrible toil 
Which I have to go thro’ 

(As is well known to you) 

In ascending a staircase ? 

But, if there’s such bliss 
* As you say in my kiss, 

I’ll just give you this — 

And good bye, Mrs. .’ 

“ The lady returned, a self-satisfied winner, 

And ordered a curry of cockles for dinner.” 


As we have above hinted, this 
metrical version of thJ story, penned 
^vith the best intentions, gave deep 
offence ; and the poet received the 
following note from the ofticial gen- 
tleman : — 

Sir, I picked you up in the street, 

purely from the sympathy which one man 
of genius feels for another ; hut, like that 
base viper mentioned in history, you have 
stung the breast that* harboured you. 


My wife joins me in hoping we may 
never see your ugly face again. 

“ Yours no longer, 

“ H. — . 

“ P.S. M^e don’t admire your poetry.” 

This letter, short as it is, was sub- 
ject of long and deep reflection to the 
Man of Genius ; and the loss of this 
influential friend was almost imme- 
diately followed by that of another, 
whose kindness to the poet had been 
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but a few days before evinced in the 
payment of five shillings and sixpence 
for the restoration of a pair of indispen- 
sable inexpressibles — indispensable, 
because the only pair the gifted being 
had in the world. The account of his 
second loss we shall give in the poet’s 
own words. 

‘‘ I was an honorary member of a lite- 
rary society, which was a great adv^antage 
to me, as I thus procured a sight of the 
papers without being compelled to pay 
three halfpence for a cup of coffee, which 
every gentleman is expected, and no real 
gentleman can refuse to do, in a public 
breakfast and reading room. On one 
occasion when I entered the room of the 
society, I perceived a very dear and kind 
friend of mine in conversation at the 
other end of the apartment, and to all 
appearance engaged in pointing out the 
beauties of my MS. poems, which he had 
had bound for the convenience of carry- 
ing about with him. Not wishing to 
disturb him in this amiable and ust fill 
occupation, I took up the ‘Age Reviewed,* 
by Mr. Robert Montgomery, and was 
(piictly dozing off, when a most inde- 
corous roar of laughter recalled me to 
consciousness, and, on looking up, I per- 
ceived my friend and his friend laughing 
immoderately at some passage in the book 
before them. Heaven preserve me ! said 
I mentally, my most serious and sacred 
emotions are chronicled in those pages, 
and not a thought or word in all the 
can justify a smile in any man ! I caught 
my friend’s eye, and left the room in 
disgust and returned in despair. The 
laughers were now gone ; I stood alone 
ill the room ; I took up a pen, and I 
wrote as follows to the fiiend who had 
so vilely used me : — 

“ ‘ Sir, — Voiir late friendship had led 
me to hope that it was of a character 
not likely to change. 

“ ‘You had readmy'poems throughout 
— you had expressed yoiii* admiration of 
them — and I find you making them the 
subject of ridicule in a club-room. Sir, 
we are parted for ever. 

‘ Your ill-used friend.’ 

“ I despatched this letter, and very 
soon received an answer — here it is. 

‘ Sir, — You say truly, we are parted 
for ever. I am tired of your nonsensical 
notions ; and have to tell you, for your 
comfort, that we were not laughing at 
any thing half so ridiculous as your 
poems, which 1 here .Return you, with 
the bookbinder’s bill. Tristram Shandy, 
sir, was the subject of our merriment. 
Now, sir, I have done with you. I do 
/not reproach you with my past favours 


—so far from this, I send you sbcpence, 
to make the half-crown I lent you yester- 
day a round sum, and shall he happy to 
receive the same with your earliest con- 
venience. 

“ ‘ I am, sir, - ■■ - 

“ Thus did I lose this dear and valued 
friend, because both books happened to 
be bound alike !” 

The unforiiinate gentleman now 
roamed libllessly through tlie streets 
of Loudon, none feeling <for him the 
sympathy to which he vviis entitled, 
when an accident happeiierl to him, 
too remarkable to be here passed over. 
The poet was decjily impressed with 
the dignity of man; and in common 
with many groat and grave authorities, 
ho entertained an idea that no animal 
could withstand the inenaeiiig glance 
of the luiinan eye. Tins noble doc- 
trine cannot be too much admired and 
inculcated ; yet was it the cause of a 
sad calamity to our gifted friend. 
Having occasion to cross a slnici, 
when a horse of the laborious class 
was advancing, followed by a dray — 
the poet, whose eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling fiaslied innuinerable meanings, 
fixed bis gaze u])on the animal's 
visual orb, and expected him to fall 
back uj)on bis dray. The deuce a bit 
of it — the unconscious brute proceeded 
on his ])ath and knocked the poet 
down, who, in a state of great con- 
fusion and contusion, was humanely 
earned home by a genllemaii whose 
cab hap])encd to be passing at the 
time. Jhit, let not the reader from 
this infer that the doctrine, above 
eulogised, is unsound. No — as the 
bard Imuself fieqiiently declared, his 
particular misfoitune in no degree 
affected the general argument, mas- 
much as the horse, m this instance, 
happened lo be stone-blind I The 
gentleman, who so kindly picked up 
the down-trampled votary of the muses, 
procured medical treatment for him, 
and never left his side till a complete 
recovery was effected, lie then ac- 
companied his protege to the liouse 
of a clothes salesman, named I^vi, 
where the poet proceeded to insinuate^ 
hiinself into a plain suit of black. 
While be \vas thus engaged, the bene- 
volent gentleman fell deejily in love 
with the bright eyes of the Jew’s 
daughter ; and on their leaving the 
shop, he thus addressed the man of 
genius : “ I respect my religion and 
my family too^ much to marry that 
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but I won’t live witliout I'or.” tho Gfciillcmnn died. This circum- 

“ My esteemed friend,” miswered th(? sliinee we run senn^ely regret, since 

poet, ‘‘ you must eitlier Ii't her i^o — to it wo lire indebted for the bc'aiitiful 

or keep her.” These ^^ords were un- little poem produced by the Man of 

bei'dcfl by the penllenian, who was at Oenius on the occasion — a poem un- 

that moment ent(‘nn «4 a chemist’s shop equalled, wo will venture to say, 

for the purpose of purchasing- a small in the literature of any nation, always 

cpiantity of oxalic acid. 7’his he took cxeepting the La[)landcis, who.se poetry 

home with him and swallowed, le- abouiuls in similar touches of brief, 

jicalinpr the name of Aliss i.evi. pathetic, and pithy desciipl ion. [t is 

Medical a^Mstanee eaiiK', as assi’^tanee the following : 

oeeasionally will come, too late, and 

A win, iNsi’Axc n or rasu passion. 

^ I onre had a friend, and have reason to i^rieve he 
Ere .saw tlie daughtei of llenjainin Levi ! 

For, bavin*' seen the sweet giil of the Jew?, l e sigh’d, 

‘ That now \s a virgin to drive one to suic ide ! 

A Christian can’t marry her — no — yet her loss if I 
Slider, I feel that my lu‘art will soon ossify ! 

Ell do what’ll prove more tho love than the wit o’ me, 

I’ll swallow oxalic’, tlicn surely .she’ll ]»ity me, 

And garnish my grave with some fc‘w sprigs of rosemary ’ 
lie did as he said, and died c'rying, ‘ Here* (/oes^ 31ary !’ ” 

lly dn^i (\ent tlu jicn-t was left at about llu; lieath, and writing many 
libeily to walk out of the benevolent hc-antifnl jiieces of plnlosojihic jioetiy, 

gentleman’s house, vvliK'li he did, and of which the following is a fa vom able 

took half a lied at I lamji.stc .id, wlu-ie specimen: — 
he lived in eomparativo <pii(‘t, loaming 

( OMLVrPl.M ION. 

“ Oh, it is sweet to turn upon one’s belly, 

When one is tin*(l of lying on one’s h.iek, 

And, ]) 0 ndeiing cj’er the page* of Ih'rry Shelley, 

To inii.M* on sev’ral sorts of things alac’k ! 

\riien man ••eems Iinnian lile is going vvell, he 
IVl’Is careK'Ss and too conliclent, fill — whack ! 

('omes the «d caic* that .sc*ts him on the r.ick. 

Oh, oh, (ill ' 

Oh, for a groan to rend the very hrea.st of mo ! 

For Fate -eems to joy in making a had jest of me ! 

Eiit we imisi stop line. T’o.sitively Majc'sty the King of tlie Sandwich 

we slicndd iievei have clone, vveie we Islancl.s. 

to palace before our re.uler.s all the It w ill he* m tlu* lecollretion of our 
beautiful pieces ol miaccountahle readc'is, thai^ llihonho, Kmg of tlu^ 

poetiy 1‘iom the .sm.’c giftc-d iien. Sandwich Islands, on the occasion 

luiough lias, w*‘ are confident, been (jf Ins visit to Faigkmd, Iminghl w'lth 

quoted, to swc H ilie list of suhserihei'' him that 1aleiit(*d ;md singular man 

to llie number iK’ci’ssary for ju.slifying Ihhij so eallcxl fiom his gieat atlaeli- 
Mr, FrasiT in piildisliii-g the MS. now ment, some say to hooks, others to 

in his possession. A or ale we without tobacco. iloki’s favounle excursioii 

lioyic that the yilan vve* have adojited of frcjiii tlu* Adelplii was to I lamji.stead, 

reviewing a work hefoie it is printed where tlie Man of (minus once* met 

will foim a new c'ra m the hi.stoiy of him, and had an o]ipoitumty of shew- 

literatiire ; for cert. only it is the fairest mg him comsideiahle attention, by 

mode of letting (he puhlishei, the lending him a pocket handkerchief and 

author, anil the public, know what lighting Ins pipe. The Sandwicliian, 

they have severally to ex[>eet. It as may he seen by a reference to Fdlis’s 

now only remains for ns to notice the Tour through Hawaii, was a man of 

encumslance wbicli gave lisc to the coiisidc-iahle Isuglish, and lie talked 

poet’s appointment as Iraiirc-ate to his of oui national pudding and yioetry 
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ill (i way which excited the affection- 
ate attachnienl of the Man of (ienius. 
At the express request of Ihiki, our 
countryiuaii commenced the study 
of the Hawaii language, and made 
such surprising progress, dial he soon 
spoke it as fluently as Boki did Kn- 
ghsli. Kihonho and his consort hav- 
ing fallen \ictims to our climate, 
Boki felt himself compelled to depart; 


but he promised to make known the 
poet’s merit on lus return to his uatne 
land, and hinted the possibility of his 
being appointed laureate. The Man 
of (ienius — not a little influenced, 
jierhaps, by tin* name Sandwich — 
declared lus readiness to live and die 
in those islands; and, m jiroofoflus 
fitness foi liio office of laureate, wrote 
the following 'stanzas in Hawaiian : 


“ I na mokii i paa i ka poiiri man, 
Uhia ’ka iiaau po wale rakow, 

Aiio nei e piika no maila ke ao, 
Hoku Bedlamma ka llokii ao man. 


E ake rakoii i nana wave ae, 

Ka wchea mai ’kii araiira niaitai, 
A o ka kiikuna ka koko man, 

A kali na moku kona kunawai.” 


It IS iicitlier ignornnee nor indolence 
on our [larl, but a fear nfgi\mg ol- 
fence to the Man of ( h nius, whu h 
jireii'Uts oui' tianslatmg tliese slan/as. 
lie himself will perfoini--in all pro- 
bability has peifonned - this duly. 
W (‘ will just ohseive that they aie 
of a coiidobng and eongratulatui > cha- 
racter — telling the n'lgiung pi nice 
how very eveiy one J'eeK that 

lus biother should have died, and 
how veiy glad every one feels that 
ho should have siucei'ded him. No 
sooner h.id Boki read the staii/as to 
the king III (.ouncil, than a siv-oauxl 
boat was des[iaich(‘d to watt the Man 


of (h'nins to IlawMii, w'here he is now 
living, engaged in couit cajolery, and 
the tianslation of his owai works 
into the Hawaiian laiuiiiage. lamg 
may he enjoy th(‘ ])rosp(‘riiy wliieli 
he so well di'seived and so lately 
ioiind ! He has jiroinisod to f.uonr 
ns trom time to time with translations 
tiom the Hawaiian; and we doubt 
not that tlii'y wall coi I'oborate ihi; opi- 
nion foimed l)y e\(‘iy one who reads 
this ailiele - namely, that there is 
only on(,‘ wonl ex[)ressive enough to 
expiess the all-bnt-moxpres able merits 
ot our gifted friend — th.it w’ord is 

(.'EM IS! 


Sl.l .M liJ.ll. 
nioM nil, scAMsii 

Fi.ow', softly flow, tliou munn’img sti'eam ! 

Beside luy lady’s bower, 

And dohiol mar lioi spmt’s dieani, 

In this delightful honi ; 

Blit, gently iip])ling, greet hi i ear 
\\ all sounds tli.il bill the soul, 

As near hei bower, all blight and cleai, 
Thy beauteous billows roll ! 

Blosv, softly blow, thou balmy an ! 

Beside my Lilly’s bower; 

The rudest winds would husb, to sjiare 
So soft and fair a flower. 

Breathe gently o’er he^ rosy ehei^k 
Thy mildest, pnresi balm; 

But heed, lest thou a sluinbei break 
So beautiful and calm ! 
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Armagh by the Irish Primate/ and 
out of office by the Irislk Duke, he is 
to succeed to the very appropriate 
post of Speaker. May the wig rest 
liglitly on his brovv, and may his 
glance from day to day acquire more 
aud more of that ubiquity, which now- 
a-days seems to foim the best title to 
the office ! The eye of Mr. Speaker 
should 1)0 every where ; aud indeed, 
tliat of Mr. Manners Sutton embraced 
in its field of view all that was before 
it; if then Mr. (Joulbuin wishes to 
wan higher praise, he must train his 
vision to turn a corner, and tims add 
the space behind the cliaii to the 
regions under the control of his pre- 
decessor. 'Fhe only other persons on 
the niinislerird benelies who profess 
oratory, are the Solicitor-(Jonered and 
Demosthenes Twiss. d'lu^ Attorney- 
General — that noxious indi\idual — 
never at tempts to speak, (speak he 
cannot), vmless he he drawn out like 
a badger. Poor Sir (Jeorgi* Murray 
seems to feel as if lie had falli n among>t 
thieves, and, like the madman who 
fancied he was made of glass, he is 
afraid of damaging himself by eveiy 
motion ; he therefore speaks wanly, 
fearfully, and badly. As fin Heines, 
he has decidedly diseo\eicd the ])hi- 
losopher’s stone; he is known to be 
worth 4 or 500,000/. ; yet he never 
had an ostensible means of income 
greater than the salaries of the re- 
spective oflices he lias held; he must 
therefoie have drawn hi.s i.. lies from 
some secret source — and what source 
so probable or so prolitic as divine 
pliilosophy ? Besides, the discoveiy 
has not now been made for the first 
time upon earth. The art ot making 
gold was known to a Jew of Alexan- 
dria, who taught it to Don Alfonso 
the Wise; for the monarch says, in 
the introduction to El ThcMyro :f 

“ La pietlra que llaman pliilosophal, 
Sabia facer, e me la enseiio. 

Fizimos la juntos ; despucs solo yo ; 
Con que much as veces i recio rni caudal, 

E viendo que puede facerso esta tal, 
lie muchas marieras, mas siempre una 
cosa, 


[Oct. 

Yo VOS propongo la mcnos penosa, 

Por mas cxcelente e mas principal.” 

Why, then, should we consider it 
improbable that the art has been re- 
vivetl by some one or other of our 
great J^ondon Jews, and communi- 
cated by him to llcrries. And here 
I may conveniently remark, how much 
more prudently has the banker’s clerk 
turned the mighty secret to account 
than did tlic scliolar — soldier — poet — 
astronomer — and philosopher, who es- 
tablished at once the laws and lan- 
guage of bis own country, and won 
the admiration of all others. 

Alfonso died in exile and destitu- 
tion; llerries iloeiisbes in the Board 
of Trade, and condes,.w’ids to sit in 
the great council of the nation. But 
why do I mention this ? Simply to 
shew’ that the friend of Israel has 
other and more rational employment 
tlian that of haranguing the long-eared 
rout of Si. Stephen’s, whose walls 
must have certainly fallen on them 
long since, if, m ae(*ordauee with the 
old proverb, they could have, by pos- 
sibility, been made conscious of their 
iniquities. It is but right to add, 
liovv(‘ver, that nature never intended 
llerries for an oratoi, and that if he 
ever could bi'come one, it would be 
inviln Minn va, who had sliaped him 
out for other purposes. It is curious 
to remark, by the way, that he is ex- 
tiernely hajipy in quotation. T do 
not mean simply of prices, hut of 
hooks, ills friend Iliiskisson accused 
him, some time since, of being purse- 
proud ; he, however, rebutted the 
charge by declaring that he was only 
like Michael Gassio, “ a great aritli- 
metician;” and he proved it from the 

Mariage d’Argent,” thus — “ On 
pent s^iveugler sur son esprit, mais 
pas sur ses feus — ils soiit la — dans 
ma caissc — un nicritcbien en rbgle, dont 
j’ai la clef — et qiumd on peut soi- 
mcme evaluer ce qii’oii vaut a un 
centime pres, ce n’est [)lus de Por- 
ueil — e’est de I’anthinf'tique.’^ 

But let me now pass to my gen- 
tle r'nplmcs — the courtly Gower — 


* This was written before the elections. I have been mistaken, hut I let the 
passage stand. I thought we had a firmer mind at the head of the Irish church. 
Shame to Aichbishop Beresford ! 

El Thesoro is a treatise in verse upon the philosopher's stone. It is written 
in ciphers and in magical characters. It bears date 1272, and may be yet seen in 
the royal library of Madrid. 
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and Parliamenta}y Reporters. 

famous for his translation of G«)the’s and who draws his metaphors from 

Faust, and still more so for the the various scenes of his exjienence 

deadly hatred which iiiducod liiin to with an imjiartiality vhich is (piito 

subject the old Goth to Piocrusteaii delightful — from the slable-yard, the 

toirnents. He sp» ,ik ! ay verily he attorney's office, the court of Chan- 

doth, but it is in a kind of Runic eery, and the court of Whitehall 


numbers not more intelligible than 
his translation, wherein it will be re- 
membered the sense of the original is 
either strangled forthwith, or else eon- 
deinnerl to perish from pure inanition, 
amidst the mazes of his barren di- 
latation. But ihoiigh his lordship 
tloci speak, he speaketh not often — it 
is ;i sort of hos ningit aff.iir with him ; 
he devotes liiiuself for the most prut 
to rhyming, and loav(\s the ranting to 
Demy T\mss, who, he (*l)seiv(‘s, w,is 
used to it fiom Ins boyish days, and 
ttaud ul/i vclu'iitn etrlulc secnndu’t. 
Nor, in truth, is llu' said Twiss m 
anywise infeiior to his ranting proge- 
intois. lly])pr-criticism might obscivc 
that they played many parts, while he 
coiitims Ills lemniisccnci's too closely 
In Bomljasles I'uiioso ; but, be tins as 
it rnay, be ceitainly ranis (‘\ce!lent 
w’eir' — lie can multiply words at 
wall — and, as he decKledlv ])Ossesscs 
those entrails of hi ass, and so forlli, 
w'hich the Rhnpsodist desired, old 
Time has not a chance wiih him. 
IJcrein, theivfoie, he enjoys a mani- 
fest advantage over all Ins ranting 
jirogenitois ; but our age is the age of 
ITllpro^C‘mellt — 

rcov TccTioruv fiiy tUan. 

l.el ns, theridbie, bo content with 
tins siaitiineiil of the bold son of 
Cajiancus, and say no moie about 
the man or bis oratory, since even 
life Itself is 

“ A pool' player * 

That stmts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, ^ 

And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ” 

IMy eyes next (urn to that [laragon 
of politeness and [nide of politui.uis, 
the Solicilor-fjcneral. lie who uncon- 
sciously spoutelh poetry as the worthy 
M. Jourdain did prose : he who is a 
perfect papist in Ins love of images, 


But why dwell upon his “ specialties’' 
or Iun particular merits? Js not his 
immortility secured by his onitio mav^ 
ma / 1 mean that upon th(‘ Regency 

ipicslion, wherein he spdke of the 
Princess of Kent’s living in the 
hearts and being cradled oi cuddled 
(the reports differ as to the word) 
in the aims of her Jo\mg suliji'cls. 
Here, surely, w'as a passage neAcr ex- 
celled. ami only ef(nallu] omc; and 
then by C'hateanbriand, when he com- 
pared the young Due de Bordi'aux in 
Ins imither’s aims to the infant .Icsiis 
in the embrace of the BIosscjI V'lrgm, 
It being at the lime pi city notorious 
that llie fur duchesse by no means 
resembleil Timon in hatred of men. 
Neither docs it suit me to dwell iijion 
the other placemen and occupants of 
the treasury benelies. “ 'J’anlarara 
rogues all” afford a gencial descrip- 
tion of them, and those who seek foi 
a inoie (h'lailed accoiint may apply 
to iM e^si’s. 11 Lime and Biougham. 
From the latter wo learn that they 
ari‘ a sot of vile ilalterers ^nd fawm- 
ing paiasites, cowering and croueh- 
ing beneath Duke Arthur’s sword, 
and leady to obey Ins woisl orders 
w’llli the docility of solduis, the 
recklessness ol mmcenancs, and the 
devoted n“ss of assassins 'fhe ean- 
(bdale for Middlesex desciibed his 
own comitiymen, w'lth one or two 
exceptions, as backing ministers for 
whatever tliev can get fi«im the trea- 
sury ; and, m like ni irner, be spcfkc 
of the bundled Irisli immihers as a 
set of brawling Ixagars, who, after 
the loudest professions of jiatnotism, 
yet soil ihcinsclves on the tirsl cnii- 
venicnt opportunity, and get pricked 
down nyion the list of the dluslnons 
whipper-in.' As to the J'aiglish ad- 
herents, they may bo briefly repio- 
senled as \^ hig rats ami Tory rats. 
Leaving (hose, then, let us pass to 
tho neutial beiiclics. They will not 
domain us long, lluskisson, as the 


• I forgot to mention that there are three or four excellent men and honest 
'politicians Avho sit upon the ministerial benches. They support government upon 
principle whenever their consciences will allow them, and this without hope or 
desire of reward. They are a small remnant of the party that was broken by the 
passing of the (’atholic Bill. 
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world knows, has lak'nts for busi- 
ness ; but it IS MOW e s tab li shed beyond 
doubt that be is incapable of grasp- 
ing any great constitutional question ; 
and besides, all men will prob.ibly 
agree in the pithy observation of Dan 
(.’onnell — I don’t llnnk that llus- 
kisson IS honest ! As for Pabnerston, 
be Is a sadly affected cr(;ature'^ — a re- 
miniscence of a placeman — and tlie 
Crants mere mannerists and 

Maw-vvorrns.” Crossing the gang- 
way, wo come at last amongst a le- 
spcciablc class of men. Sadler speaks 
foi'cibly, oTten eloquently. 'I'lie late 
fugitive ami fugacious lii^t law au- 
thority of the crovMi “■ declaims wlioh‘ 
pages of /hccAnc, whereby lie eniiebes 
the language with new words, and 
.shakes the House with ‘ ine\tiri- 
guishable laughter;’” but though a 
good lawyer, be is not an orator of 
the higher order of mlellecl. I loth, 
however*, must even Ix' esteemed ; 
and so long as honesty and lionour 
are revereneerl in the w'orld, so long 
must the “ independent memlier lor 
Plyinplon” be dear to all true-hearted 
Jlntons. The renraining tenants of 
these lienches aie for the' most pait 
gentlemen and honest men, not ori- 
ginally disposed or prepared to come 
ibivvard as public iiii'ii, but foiced 
into the unsought display by th(‘ 
treachery of false allies .md the voice 
of a betrayed and indignant people. 

\\'c will next a])pioatii the Oppo- 
sition benches : Ihist, t' re is Sir 
Jemmy Maekintosli, walb spoctac'les 
on nose and speech in hand, croak- 
ing Id^c an old frog oui of a bundle 
of bulriisbes, about tl<i> law* of na- 
trons ; ;in(l fins in a \ile dialect, li.ilf 
Scotch, half I^atin ; f while lu*, at 
the .same time, plasters all men, ab- 
sent and present, dead and Irving, 
friends and foes, witli the most loath- 
some flattery 'riicn there is Sir 
(ilory, as hij; Inend (’obbett calls the 
Westminster fbironet ; the most of- 
fensively haughty of human beings, 
tbougb he professes Ininsclf a radical 
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reformer; be that once was a blus- 
tering demagogue, but- who is now 
the di.sguised supporter of a military 
premier and an unconstitutional ad- 
ministialion. Now this man, Heaven 
only knows bow, once obtained a re- 
putation for eloquence ; never, surely, 
was there reputation less deserved. 
Ills speeches arc crammed with school- 
boy (jiiotations and thread-bare allu- 
sions to the page of history ; — of ar- 
gument they contain not a single jot, 
(for the worthy baronet despises rea- 
soning as a plebeian aceonqibshment, 
nr contemns it as a logician nnglil 
the flattest sophistry,) and utterly uii- 
intolbgible aic they, whether taken as 
a whole or in sv]'arate jiarts ; for 
each sentence, long an ^ awkward as 
the speak(‘r himself, remains iintinish- 
ed, losing itself in the meaningless 
desert of his discourse, as tlie Niger 
does 111 the banen sand. The Whig 
lanreat, liowever, has furnislicd me 
Willi an admiruhle description of the 
man ; so, without more ado, 1 shall, 
to use Tom’s words, 

Boldly j)iii it on Pomposo.” 

Dame Nature lotjuUur. 

"Vriien I composed the fustian hrabi 
Of this redoubted ('ajitaiii Vain, 

I bad at band l)ut few ingredients, 

And so w'iis forced to use expedients. 

I put therein some small discerning, 

A grain of sense — a grain of learning; 
And vvdieii 1 saw tlie void beliind, 

I flll’d it np with — froth and wind !” 

Then there is my man Jlobbio” 
— sometimes the prompter- always 
the panegyrist. Ibit, like IVIoboie’s 
“ Mar([uess,” invaiiaUly loudest in 
laudations, when his master is allo- 
getlier meoinpiehensible — “• Quand jc 
uc iomprenih nen,jc sut<t fonjonrs dun'; 
vne ndnurutio)! iinl enough of this, 
fl Will only add, as I am in justice 
bound to, 

Ncc mens hie sermo est, sed qiiem prae- 
cepit Ofellus 
Riisticus,” — 

That is to say, those opinions arc not 


• ^\’'e cannot allow this to go forth against my Lord Palmerston without oiir 
solemn protest. Aftectation of manncjs is not a positive argument against the 
possession of hraii.s. Many soldiers and sailors of undoubted courage have been 
dandies in appearance, laird Palnicrspm has shewn himself a true lover of our 
English constitution, and ha.s won for liiiii.self imnioi tal credit by the part he took 
in the late decision of the Rve case, in favour of Colonel Evans. 

-j* We understand Sir James intends to take as a motto for his history of 
England — 

Amphora empit 

Institui ; currente rota, cur urceus exit ?” 
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simply my own, but such as I have 
imbibed from a rustic name<lJ[-)fBpy, a 
man of primitive hospitality — wlio, like 
our common father in his sinful state, 
dvvelleth on the outskirts of rue gar- 
den, and lately won iininortal honour 
by laying Biirdett prostrate on the 
hustings with a huge cabbage.] Pas- 
sing over, then, my Lord Althorp, 
who was once taken for a publican — 
Fyschc Palmer, who was described by 
Canning, as two yards of disgusting 
humanity — Poulett Thompson, who 
looks like a methodist parson, and 
cries and reasons like a baby — togc- 
tlier with the whole nasty tube of i>o- 
litical economists, let me at once pio- 
ceed to two mighty orators who .set 
all sense, reason, decency, grammar, 
and Knglish, at deliance-- 

“ Longbow from Troland — Stronghow 

from the Tweed !” 

alias Wm Connell and Joseph Hume. 

Now it IS, strangely enough, die 
faslnon to talk of the latter person as 
lionest : men say he is mean, parsi- 
monious, stujnd, Ignorant, and cow- 
ardly, but still be IS lion(‘st. How 
does this ap)je<u ^ — bas be ever been 
tried/ — have we any stionger assur- 
ance of the fact tlian Ins own asser- 
tion ^ True, he is a mosi pertinacious 
o])ponent of (jovcrnnicnt, and, if he 
knew any thing of Latin, he might tell 
you the motto of Ins pailiarnentary 
conduct wais — 

Mt5 nemo ministro 

Fur erit.’ 

But how do wc know that if ho had 
the opportunity he would not he the 
thief himself / Wc do know that he 
is one of those who, without talent or 
information, has laised himself to a 
flirtiine splendid for sv^h a person, 
and to a rank equally exalted. We 
know, too, that after he had obtained 
a seat m Parliament, lie threw himself 
into ojiposition (contrary to the esta- 
blished practice of the Scotcli mem- 
bers) in consequence of his having 
been refused either a place or a baro- 
netcy, which he had solicited from the 
minister. We also know, that m the 
Creek business, (the only case affect- 
ing his personal dealings which came 
before the public,) he by no means 
displayed that uncompromising bite- 
grity which be arrogates to himself; 
so that even die supporters of his own 
politics cried shame on him, in prose 


and verse. Again we know, that there 
is no possibility of his having been 
subjected to temptation. Tt is only of 
late that he has acquired a sort of spu- 
rious importance through a horrible 
blunder of the ministry. They put 
him on the Finance Committee, and, 
having done so, never, of course, could 
afterwards Pooli ! Pooh ! him down, 
as wa'5 ’leir previous habit ; but still, 
doul)tlc.ss, they could have no induce- 
ment to bung him over to their side, 
since, as an adherent, he. would be 
not only iisele.ss, but disgraceful — 
and even mischiev'oiis ; while the eoii- 
sideiation for imposing .sihaici' on him 
would be as nmcli thrown away as a 
large reward given for the de.^lmc- 
tion of a single mnsqnilo in a tropical 
climate. For a boie is as necessary 
to the Opposition, as a vvhi]»per-in to 
the Trcasuiy honches , so that in the 
event of Josc])h’s apostasy, the place 
would 1)0 forlhw'idi tilleil up by Wooil, 
or Warhnrlon, or Maboih'y, and as 
little rest would Ix’ allowed the king’s 
.servants as before. Beside, s, iheie are 
two other considerations to he enter- 
tained : — Fust, that Hume and all 
his shabby associates must, in tlie 
natuial conr.se of events, be, eie long, 
Hung into niter in.signifieance by tlu; 
excrtion.s of Sir James (htihain, who, 
in adopting their jilan of hostilities, 
has assumed a nobler beitrmg, and 
taken a higher ground. All ey's, 
thercfoie, and all apprehen.snins must 
necessarily tuin to him ; and the liLs- 
tory of tlx* ecoiiomj.sts will lie t(»ld 
in that of the rods cast down bef'oie 
Pharaoh : “ I'or iliey cast dowm every 
man his rod, and Ihi'y became ser- 
pents; but Aaron’s lod swallowed up 
their rods.’' So lliat Josctili might 
he left imscdiiccd willioqj the, nnnis- 
tiy’s siiflering from his fierce viitiie. 
Secondly, it must he admitted, lliat, 
.supposing It were desirable, il would 
be at this period of his hfe exceedingly 
dilficult to bribe him. (’old and 
rough as his native granite, he has 
almo.st attained, from circumstances, 
that iriacce.ssible jiosition to which 
noble and generous feeling can alone 
elevMte others. Destitnle of all taste, 
knowledge, and refinement, untoiidied 
by any passion, he is incapable of 
those enjoyments which form sunny 
spots in the lives of the best and 
greatest, and which excicise para- 
monnl sway over the conduct of tlie 
imllion. I’or hiiii the monuments of 
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genius have no solace — adventure has 
no pleasure — revelry no mirth — wine 
no cxcitemenl — wit no charm — ■ wo- 
man no enchantment. Ilis barren- 
ness of heart, tlierofore, rendering him 
insensible to all ordinal^ allurements, 
well nigli places him in the position 
of one who really felt with the enthu- 
siast in glory, “ m/iil in vild f/iagnofuri' 
espetendvm pnrtcr iaudun utijuv hones- 
tcitcfn** It is true, that in Ins attempt 
to reach the temple of Fame, he has 
shunned the direct jialh, contenting 
himself with e ndeavouring to grope 
his way onwaid llirough llic conge- 
nial tillli of a common sewer ; but 
still, most vain is he of the stench 
which his conimotjon of the foul 
stieani occasions. Nothing, theie- 
fore, I am well convinced, but an 
enormous sum of coined gold — the 
watehnig and counting over of wdiich 
might uflfoid him a perpi'tual occupa- 
tion and delight, could induce him to 
abandon Ins disgusting lahonrs. And 
yet were he tiuly wise, h(‘ w^ould not 
oven yield to this teni])lation. Man 
is the creature ofliahit.’' The citizen, 
in the jmie air of the ronnlry, pines 
for the confinement of his connlei ; 
the easlein iiKTcliant, at length en- 
abled (0 resign a Inifhc in which lie 
was perpi'tually exposed to the utmost 
sufteriiig, the greatest danger, and the 
worst pru ation, sighs, nevertheless, 
in the luxurious seclusion of his lia- 
rem, for the excitement of the desert ; 
and fully am 1 persuadeil that .losejih 
llume would he happiei ni St. Ste- 
phen’s, hanging fioin h. favourite 
pillar, with a long list of the salaries 
of clerks and other official underlings 
in his hand, while he gloati'd over 
the prospect of a reduction which 
would eondemn half a dozen of them 
to starvation, than he would be in the 
treasure-ca\es of IsUikar, with the full 
right of possessing all that his eye 
could rest upon around. I have said 
much of the m.in — T can say hut little 
of the orator; for his oratory baffles 
desciiption ; U is of an ambitious 
ordei, and yet the ma*’ cannot speak 
English. In endeavouring to be 
figurative, he becomes grotesque — hut 
is never, for a moment, amusing. 
The first syllable he breathes of one 
of his announced orations, sweeps 
over the House like the simoom over 
the desert, destroying all signs of 
animation throughout. Still he stum- 
bles on, breaking all the concords, 
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uttering all manner of falsehoods and 
absurdities, and creating a most ex- 
traordinary eoinbmalion of disjointed 
things. 

O’Connell professes liirnself to be 
Joseph Hume’s brother in arms: 
they are worthy of each other, they 
arc equally chivalrous, but country 
and education have established a con- 
siderable difference between them. 
The Irishman is at once warmer and 
more cuiming ; and certainly, whether 
for good or ill, his name will be 
remcLiibered wdien his friend’s shall 
have been forgotten. Ciicurnstanres 
have connected him with the liistory 
of his country ; he has been, in liis 
day, a powerful, though by no means 
an intrepid di niagogne, and his name 
and the Rm.incipation Act must de- 
scend to posterity togeii/T. Jbtleiiy, 
however, does he i egret the Associa- 
tion ; glory, jiower, and honour, at- 
tended him while the deluded pea- 
santry of In'l.nid had yet to expect 
that so\eroign remedy for all evils. 
It came, in despite of the agitator, 
from another hand ; the people awoke 
from their fond dream, and he sunk 
into his }>roper insignificance. The 
fall v\as sudden. Previous to the at- 
lainiiieiit of his heart’s wish, not- 
withstanding repeated instances of du- 
plieity, cowardice, and tergiversation, 
ins popularity uanained unshaken. 
I'br Ills sins against tiu' forty-shilling 
fiecholdeis, and otliers, he had a short 
shrift, and liglit pen.mi'p ; and lliongh, 
cravcii-like, he Kejit liiinself secure 
fiom all danger in the field or on the 
scaffold, there wane young and ardent 
gentlemen who, for his sake, often 
braved the risk of drenching either 
with their blood. But from the mo- 
ment he entered the House of Com- 
mons, his fate was scaled — it was 
his Moscow. He entered it by a 
miserable triumph — by the desola- 
tion of many a once liappy hearth. 
Twenty-four thousand pounds, wrung 
from the peasant, were expended on 
his elections; Clare, a county prover- 
bially peaceable, even in the worst of 
.mies, was disturbed; the ties ex- 
isting from tune immemorial between 
landlord and tenant were broken — and 
thus was a tract of country, extending 
in fertile hills between the Shannon 
and the sea, and, consequently, well 
calculated to supply the necessi- 
ties of its inhabitants, yet so deso- 
lated, that tliey are at this moment 
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starving.* Upon this point O’Gorman 
Mahon, a good-humoured and straight- 
forward fellow, to whom the praise of 
openness and consistency in his poli- 
tics, however they might have ueon 
mistaken, is eminently due, observes 
in a letter, wherein he enclosed 200/. 
for the sufferers : 

** Von know how long and how fer- 
vidly I have desired to become instru- 
mental in effecting the no more than 
commonly humane end, of reuniting 
within the natural bonds of affection 
our county, its landlords and ten.ants, 
whose interests, being mutual, should 
not he lightly sundered. True it is, on 
one occasion I exerted myself to sepa- 
rate them ; but it v;as solely because it 
appeared that such a measure, however 
foreign to my oicn feelings^ was indis- 
pensably requisite to the attainment of 
an important national cause ^ involving 
in Itself the very existence of society — 

I mean ‘ Catholic Emancipation,’ or 
‘ the establishment of equality of rights/ 
It has happily been attained— gloriously 
achieved hy the united efforts of the 
clergy and the people, hupp(u-ted hy the 
liberal Protestants of the empire. How 
I performed my part is known to every 
man in Ireland ; hut now that tho great 
cause is fah ly teou, no private conside- 
ration under heaven could induce me to 
urge the generous, confiding, and too 
often betrayed poor people, to saeiijice 
themselves again ; many of them — I 
shudder to reflect how many — in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland, are at this mo- 
ment, while I write, svjfcnng severely 
in consequence of their <iisintcrested de- 
v^otion, and I m‘ver could reconcile it to 
my conscience to hecoine a party to the 
wanton immolation of more victims. The 
people have been but barfly, very h.adly 
requited for tlie enormous sacrifices they 
made ; every thing is taken from them— 
they alone suffer.” 

Now it was to the exertions of 
O’fJorman Mahon that O’C’onnell 
mainly owed his return ; and in a 
moment of overflowing gratitude, as 
It were, he pledged himself before wit- 
nesses to support Mahon if be came 
forward as a candidate at the next 
election. Afterwards, however, he be- 
haved towards him with “ vile ingra- 
titude,’^ as he himself lately confessed 
in London ; when, in order to recon- 


cile himself to Mahon, with the view of 
inducing him to coalesce with him at 
the approaching contest, he offenHl to 
do penance for his transpressUm, hq 
travelling round the seven churches of 
Glendalough on his hare knees! In 
the first place, he maligned Mahon in 
all possible ways; and, secondly, he 
gave a written promise of support to a 
Major Maenamara, a highly honour- 
able gentleman, but one litth? fit to 
represent .my body of men in Parlia- 
ment. Hut why did O’Gonru'll give 
this second pledge, knowing that he 
must violate either, or abandon ('hire ' 

I will not attempt to answer the qius- 
tion myself, for his faithful friend, or 
lienchrnan, Tom Steele, speaks admim- 
hly and explicitly on the siihjr'ef in a 
letter wherein he endeavours to estab- 
lish, that J).m, like the daughter of 
Dar laus, was splendidc mendaw 'JVnn 
says ; “It may he asked why did 
O’Connell think ii necessary last year 
to seiMiro Major Maenam.ira from 
throwing obstacles in the way of Ins 
nomination hy writing Imn the Iclfei 
alluded to * I do not think I can 
answer heUi'r than by saying, suppose 
you saw a rat running away with .i hil 
of lighted eandle, or ,i pau'dltoguc in 
Ins mouth, towards a band ol gun- 
powder 111 your hoii^e — - 1 tliiuk you 
would 1)0 incliiu'd to give the valiu' 
of her (‘Icjiliaiitine majesly, the IVm- 
ress (IMeck of Siam, foi an old wig- 
ful of toasted dii'cse, to causi' him 
to run m an opposite direction, if yiui 
could.” 

'riiLS ])uipose answered, howexer, 
Tom does not at all see why tlu' rat’s 
whiskers should not be singed with 
the f)fnrdhogu€ he held m his mouth; 
so the first thing he does is to bring 
one of Dan’s sons, an officer m tfie 
Austrian service, to the major's luuise, 
to try and force him to give u]) the 
letter. And this failing, his next plan 
is to set up some man who .shall be a 
locum-tcucns for Dan till he can have 
evaded his promise. To sustain Dan’s 
chj^acter in all its grandeur, Tom re- 
sifm for him at present ; hut the jier- 
son employed to keep his place warm 
for him is to vacate it as soon as jio.ssi- 
hle, that the great (J’C’onncll may walk 
in unstained with the slightest hre.ach 


• A Clare journal states, that O’Connell has forwarded to tlie relief committee 
in Ermig, a ninety-one day hill for 100/., to relieve the immediate necessities of the 
people f 
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of faith. A wholesome fear, however^ 
of the starving people and of his former 
friends, — one of whom (Major Mac- 
namara) was his second when he got 
the blood upon his hand — restrains 
him from assenting to tlie , convenient 
morality and well-constructed scheme 
of griddle-blister Steele. In a speecli 
delivered by him on the 13th of July, 
he says — An unfortunate engage- 
ment, v\hich 1 am incapable of violat- 
ing upon principle, k(‘e[)s me from 
Clare, and 1 care not what excu-ses or 
casuistry may be used, I have made a 
promise which I shall be bound by. 
It is bitterly aflhcting to nu' to te.ir 
assunder those bonds which have bound 
me to Clare; but no matter vvliat woie 
tlie terms under which a jMomise was 
made — 1 reproach nobody — I will keep 
my word, and nothing shall induce me 
to violate it .” — {Ilcurf 1 1 tar / cV‘ ) 
Farewell then — a long farewell to 
Clave! 

It was. 111 some degree, necessary to 
toueli upon these recent events as illus- 
trative of the means by which O’Con- 
nell seemed his entry into the House 
of Commons ; but what has he done 
there ? JN'ot one of the many things lie 
promised to efli'cl — and yet hi* iias 
done much, for lie has sitistied all ra- 
tioii.il men of his utter insiguiiicaucc. 
And really, after heaimg liim seveial 
times, I d«l maivel that so ])oc)r a 
creature could have possibly exei cased 
such iiitiuence as he once did, ovei any 
set of beings wearing the human form, 
and endowed with the sligh.'esl particle 
of reason. On all occasK us he dis- 
played a narrovMiess of intellect, a 
lack of information, and an insensibi- 
lity to all jjroper feeling, which was 
quite astounding; he was an emanci- 
pated man — the delegate of liberated 
millions, "but be adJn'.ssed the House 
like a craven crouching slave. He 
fell prostrate at the fi'ct of those he 
had, tliroughuut his whole life, reviled 
and affected t<* despise. Even “ the 
swivel-eyed^ioulburn,” wliom his fust 
glanci' was to have annihilated, 
umphed over him ; aiiiEwhen Dolifliy 
told him, as nearly as parliamentary 
discipline would admit, that he was a 
liar and a coward, he only appealed to 
his vow m heaven, and declared the 
House had no sympathy with Ireland. 
But, as O’Connell has written to the 
popish priests of eveiy pan&h m Ire- 
land, stating that his sentiments have 
been, on some oceasions, suppressed, 
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hfeSi on others misrepresented ; and as 
he has complained in the House of the 
reports of his speeches, and, moreover, 
lately, at a public meeting in Dublin, 
charged the reporters, in the most un- 
measured terms, with having entered 
into a conspiracy against him ; ii may 
be well, for the benefit of the public 
gcneially, and especially of the Irish 
people, to examine tins charge — a pro- 
ceeding that becomes the more desir- 
able, from the circiun'-tance of some 
(»ther member^ of pailiameiit having 
made similar leelamatioriN, whicli might 
give a colour to the belief tliat O’Con- 
nell’s asserlions weic well founded. A 
strange feeling prevails m the Honour- 
able Honsi* towards tliose who i*e])ort 
Its ])roeeedings ; it is fear, mingled with 
aversion and contempt Every gentle- 
man that s])(*aks wishes lo be reported 
at length ; and if he he not so reported, 
he considers himself an injuix’d man ; 
he never considers that all w^liich is 
S}jokeu by that assembly in one night 
(silting, as it often did, fioni four in 
the evening to four in the morning), 
could uol be committed to wiitiiig by 
twelve men m .i monlli, or piinled in 
a week — or inserted in a paper ten 
limes the oi dinary size — or lead within 
any period of time winch a person of 
sound mmd eonld, liy the remotest ])os- 
sibility, he induced to devote to such 
a pni[)()se: neitiKT does lie bestow a 
single iliouglit upon the importance of 
the subject, or upon the ilegree of no- 
velty or value wlncli may belong to Ins 
own discouise; nor does he pay the 
slightest regard to the intellectual rank, 
or to the })osilion of the other speakers 
vviio have delivered llieir opinions 
upon the cjueslioii. He sees that Mr. 
Brougham’s oration stretches over half- 
a-dozen columns, while his, which oc- 
cupietl an eqi "li time in delivery, has 
been compressed into half a column, 
and he at once exclaims that this is 
rank partiality; for liis speech was 
more carefully prepared, and far more 
luiiiiiious than that of “ the hungry law- 
yer.” But this IS not all ; he was followed 
by Henry Coulburn, whose arguments, 
x.i good truth, were not, perhaps, more 
cogent, Ins research more extended, or 
his wit much lighter than his own, and 
yet he linds that Goulburn has two en- 
tire columns given in the first person, 
and converted into excellent English, 
which IS, of course, an act of the most 
flagraiit injustice to him, the curtailed 
orator — to liis respectable constituents 
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— to the House of which he has the 
honour to be a member- — and to the 
community at large. Softly, though I 
softly, sir! you forget one of Napo- 
leon's great dicta — “ Les kommcs sont 
comme les chiff/es, Us acqaicrcnt Icnr 
valenr de leur position.*' It may be 
quite true that the opinions of Henry 
Goulburn, upon any given subject, 
are as worlliless as your own; but 
the declarations of the Right Hon. 
the C.’hancellor of the Exchequer are 
of intinite imporlaiicc to the empire : 
instead, therefore, of writing suppli- 
cating or saucy letters to the editors, 
and uttering complaints which only 
make you ludicrous, become (’han- 
cellor of the Excliequer yourself, and, 
Fll wananl you, you will not then 
turn up your eyes to the ixqiorters^ 
bench in vain. Now Ik-it is a fair and 
biief statement of the ease: O’Connell 
liuw, for the first time, addressing an 
assembly above the nibble, is found 
to be a ineie spouter of coinmun- 
places, in bad giammar and very ques- 
tionable Engbsli; he is coaise without 
vigour, and elaboiate witliout eorrecl- 
riess. He speaks upon eveiy qu(.‘stion 
and even petition, and in every speech 
he iritiodiicfs the same to[)Jcs ; so that, 
were all to be ])rinled, they would fill 
a paper, to tiic e\clusion of all other 
matters, and the repoiteis might enjoy 
a sineeuie by orch iing his hist oi.ition 
to be reprinted a dozen times. On 
all occasions, howevi'r, he had his fair 
share of the debate ; and all tlie lia- 
rangues ofwhieh he had given notice 
were reported at a length altogether 
iimnerited by their proper deserts, 
by his weight m the House, or his 
character in tlie country. True, he was 
not allowed to write his own speeclies, 
and insert what ho neyer liad the cou- 
rage to sjieak, as he dT?^ for instance, 
in his so-called reply to Doherty, 
winch he \mblislied in au Irish paper. 
On this account he declaimed against 
die rejiorters, many of whom are Insh- 
meii and papists like himself^ and gave 
occasion to a conversation iii 'which 
the Honourable llou'-e made itself 
abundantly ridiculous, and of which 
I subjoin a jiart, as it will serve to 
illustrate what I have already said upon 
the subject. 

Mr. S. Rice complained of some 
cdito?ial inistatemcnt respecting him. 

Apropos to that, Dan said — 

This was only one out of many in- 
stances of the awkward and slovenly 


manner in which the proceedings of that 
House were reported; and which ren* 
dered it most advisable that there should 
be persons appointed for that purpose, 
who would be responsible for the proper 
fulfilment of their duty.” 

Mr. E. Davenporty a square-toed old 
gentleman, who is beset with an idea 
of his own talent and importance, and 
who is I Idicted to the manufacture of 
vile jests, thou rose mid made the fol- 
lowing rational observation : — 

“ That it would well befft the dignity 
of such a body as that House to have 
Reporters sworn to report fully and 
faithfully whatever occurred. 

“ Sir Ji. Peel. — Sir, I can assure the 
ffonoii cable iRimiher for Shaftesbury, 
that 1 have neither the incIiDfition nor 
the power to join in concerting any such 
scheme as that which he has just sup- 
po>ed to he possible on the part of his 
JVItijesty’s (iovernment. With respect 
to the reports in the newsj)apers of the 
proceedings in this House, 1 must say 
that they appear to me to he given with 
singular correctness and impartiality 
\1tear^ heary hear!\*y and that I very 
much doubt the policy of tlie arrange- 
ment proposed hy tlie Honourable IMem- 
her, forgiving faithfully every word that 
is uttered Jierc [a [(tugh'\. Upon the 
whole, I really do not think th.at we 
have any riglit to complain of the wise 
and uselul discretion exercised l»y the 
Parliamentary Reporters in^ lopping off 
the excrescences of some speeches, and 
of putting others into much better lan- 
guage than that in wJiich they are de- 
livered \kenr! and a laugh]. Tf every 
word that is said in this House ivere to 
go abroad, I do not think th.it it would 
he either benuHcial to the public or cre- 
ditable to ourselves laughtcry and 

cries of hear y hear!]. 

“ Mr. Spring IlicCy in allusion to what 
had been said by the llonourahle and 
lioarned Member for Cktre, fthserved, 
tliat he had not comidained of thel^e- 
ports of his speech on the occasion to 
which he liad alluded. Those Reports 
were perfectly correct. \Ehat he had 
complained of was the unfounded com- 
ment of the Editors of the papers. 

“ Air. E. Daeenpert ohserv''ed, that 
the Hight Honouralile Jkironet opposite 
might vvtU he satisfied with the manner 
in which the jiroceedings of tliat House 
were reported, because liis speeches were 
given ocrbitlhn; Imt 

“ Lord JFowick spoke to order. They 
were not then discussing Reports, hut 
Stamp Duties. 

“ Mr. E. Davenport said, that the 
Noble Lord who called him to order 
probably wished that 
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The Speaker called the Honourable 
Member to oi'der. 

“ Mr* E. Davenport disclaimed any 
Intention of imputing improper motives 
to the Noble Lord. 

Sir Robert Peel, in allusion to what 
had been said by the Honourable Member 
for Shaftesbury, declared that he should 
be sometimes very glad not to have his 
flpeeches reported verbatim.'*^ 

This debate, in my opinion, needs 
no comment. The public, 1 have no 
doubt, wouM be infinitely amused at 
seeing a speech of old square-toes re- 
ported verbatim ; but I much doubt 
if he would be so well satisfied when 
it appeared before him in its awful 
reality. 

This was O’Conneirs first attack; 
it was made with more than his ordi- 
nary parliamentary boldness, for ho 
knew there was nobody to contradict 
him ; his second attack was still more 
valorous, for ho was upon Ins own 
dunghill. In an exceedingly charac- 
teristic, that IS to say, mendacious 
harangue, delivered on the 13 th to a 
party of his friends, he is ve])orted 
(most probably by himself) to Iiave 
used the following words : ‘Mf cvei 
one man was right and another wrong, 
I was justified m the course I adojited 
in that transaction, and Dohcriy w'as 
in error.'' (Tliat is to say, I presume, 
he was right m skulking out of his 
pledge to drag Dolierfy to llie bar of 
the House, and Doherty was in error 
when he supposed Dan would have 
had tlic inanlmess to mcei him in a 
place wdiere there was a fai field and 
no favour). Tie continues — “ Hy the 
by, I should like to know wliat is 
to become of Doherty this election'’ — 
[r/icers and lmi^hfcr\ (Now, pray, 
Dan, w^as not tlie problem of w hat was 
to become of yourself rather difficult 
of solution ^) I hope he will present 
himself in some part of Ireland where 
he will not have a paid pack to cheer 
him on and ImUoo out their shouts 
between every sentence ; and where, 
above all things, he will not have a 
base and corrupt press, like tliat of 
England, to suppress my sentiments. 
[Hear, hear!] For my own part, I 
expected to find, from many of that 
press, a sympathy of feeling, as theie 
was a community of persuasiuii be- 
tween us ; — as both had been sub- 
jected to the same attacks and had 
undergone similar sufferings, they 
would have given me a iiovtion of 


their patronage. I had not more bitter 
enemies in the world than were to be 
found at that press. [Hear!] I was 
told that 1 ought to court them. I 
set them at defiance; and as I never 
submitted to the lions of the forest, 
I will not yield to the rats and mice 
of creation! [lhar! and cheers.] 
Never was there such miserable re- 
porting. Reporting never was so bad 
as during the present .session of parlia- 
ment [Hear!]. The London report- 
ers arrange it so as that one shall re- 
port no better than another. They 
have established a sort of monojioly 
amongst them, and the consequence is 
most injurious to the public." f Hear, 
hear!] — Now, to any body who has 
ever been m the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and kuow^s any thing of 
the daily press — the gK>ss, deliberate 
falsehood of this is apparent. As we 
learn, hovvever, from a calculation in 
the Standard, that a number equal to 
the present male jiopulation of Eng- 
land and Iieland would not be enabled 
to enter the gallery in less than four 
hundred sessions, and that many of 
our contemporaries must necessarily 
be uninformed upon the subject, it 
may tliercfore be well to explain, in 
some slight degree, llie system upon 
which parliamentary riqiorting is ear- 
ned on. There arc only three papers 
m l.ou(lori that profess to give a fair 
and full account of the debates — the 
Morning Chronic/e, the Times, and the 
Morning Herald. There are from ten 
to twelve reporters engaged by each 
of these yiapers, at a salary of hetwTcn 
three and four hundred pounds a-year. 
They take notes in the gallery for three 
quarters of an hour, and, returning to 
the otfice, they spend fouror five hours 
m writing those at large. Between 
the Times there is always 

considerable emulation. The editors 
use their best endeavours to secure 
the services of the best-educated men ; 
and it may be well conceived that no 
pains are spared by the reporters to 
make flieir reports as complete as pos- 
sible. The rivalry between the papers, 
tl ''reforc, and the emulation of the re- 
porters, must, in itself, be sufficient to 
prevent any unfair conduct; but were 
It possible to suppose that it were not 
so, by wffiat means could you induce 
three dozen men, of different creeds, 
countries, politics, and pursuits, to join 
constantly in wilfully doing wrong to 
any one, two, or three individuals? 
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Why should the Irish papist wish to 
extinguish Mr. O’Connell ? and if he 
does not so desire, he can, if there be 
any thing worth reporting, compel the 
English Protestant, who sits by his side, 
to give it to the world. The fact is, 
that in the exercise of his office a re- 
porter can be swayed neither by politics 
nor religion, by favour nor disfavour; 
and Dan's assertion accordingly is a 
gross and palpable falscliood. It was 
only made to screen his own miserable 
failure. In the same manner, when 
Mr. Doherty read certain passages 
from a speech reported in O’Conneirs 
own paper (tlie wherein he 

made some most unfounded charges 
against him, Dan rose in his place, 
and unblushmgly deiiic<l having made 
use of such language; lie had been in- 
correctly repoited ! Thus, it will be 
seen the Agitator jiays ik^ respect to 
country in the selection of his scajic- 
gonts. He is fully nine also to the 
convenience of the practice. Wlieu a 
man rides badly, it is easy for him to 
throw the blame upon Ins horse. 

In his attack upon the talent of the 
Parliamentary lleporters, Dan has, in 
like manner, set veracity at defiance. 
A reporter of the {'hroiadv or 'Times 
must lie a clever man. To be consi- 
dered a good rc])oiter on either of these 
establishments, he must be a man j)os- 
sessiiig many iiahiral gifts and extra- 
oi'dinaiy attainmenlb. To (he me- 
chanical dexterity of the short-liand 
writer ho must mute ipuckiiess of ear, 
and extensivi?, if not profound learn- 
ing. lie must possess classical ami 
historical iiifunnation, m tlie widest 
sense of the words ; and he iiiiisl have 
at least a general knowledge of all ihe 
subjects brought under p,ivbamciiUry 
discussion. He must besides possess 
a sound judgment, anc^xtremc facility 
of compo-sition, to enable bim, on the 
moment, to fill up die IncnuiC which 
must necessarily exist in the most per- 
fect note-l)ook. Many of the reporters, 
indeed, do not, of course, possess these 
qualifications No sum of money could 
secure the services of twelve men thus 
accomplished ; and therefore is it that 
tlie debates arc necessarily reported 
unequally, and that .such variations m 
style and spirit are observable m a 
single speech. Take up the Chronicle^ 
and for a column of a speech of 
Brougham’s you arc intuitively con- 
vinced that the very words lie used 


have been set down with scnipulous 
fidelity; read the next— ‘■you find it 
might liave been spoken by any body. 
The dry branches of the tree are there ; 
but the foliage which gave it grace and 
beauty has disappeared. It i.s obvious, 
therefore, that an orator’s lines may 
not always fall in pleasant places ; but 
still he has two chances : if the C/iro- 
nicle It porter is incompetent to do 
him ample justice, the 2 reporter, 
on the contrary, may be excellent, and 
vice versa ; while even at the worst he 
cati report His speech himself for the 
evening papers, a.s is the practice of 
Demosthenes Twiss, and other most 
honourable members. 

fx't It not be supposed, however, 
from all that f have said, tliat I wish 
mordinati'Iy to exalt tlie craft and 
mystery of reporting. 1 look upon it 
as answering iii all respects but one 
to tlu‘ descn])ti()n given of alcliemy 
by — I forget whom — “ eat sine 
artcj cujus pnncipttim vst uwntiri — 
medium, laborure — finis, niendicurcT 
Ucqiortmg is certainly not smr arte; 
but for the rest a young beginner must 
frequently not bo scrupulous as to trulli 
— a mail wlio has achieved a reputation 
must labour to maintain it — and a 
reporter liaviug never more than suf- 
ficient for his conifort.il lie supjiort, is 
e\l((‘inely likely lo go to the pansli 
wliL'ii age or mtirmity lemffirs him un- 
serviceable. There have been nistancts 
of this, but they are rare; for fortu- 
nately there are but few old rejiorters. 
The occupatuin is for the most part 
adopted mendy as a tenqioniry assist- 
anee by men engaged m some other 
pursuit. The reporters of the Times 
and Chronu'te are, with scarcely an 
exception, law-students; and here I 
may take occasion to reijiaiK, tliat no- 
thing can be more unjust tliaii J Inn’s 
tirade against them ]>ersonally. They 
arc gentlemen labouring in an honest 
calling to support tlicmselves; and, in 
most cases, devoting the hours they can 
abstract from business to the acqui- 
sition of that professional knowledge 
by which they can alone expect to at- 
tain eminence or indepondciice. With 
many, the .sliuggic lias been successful. 
Campbell, the son-in-law of the perse- 
cuting altoniey-gencral, and a host of 
other eminent lawyers, were formerly 
reporters. As a body, 1 know no charge 
which can be made against them, save 
that they arc so poor as to be compelled 
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to enter an intellectual tread-mill for a 
consideration of three hundred pounds 
a-year. 

I have also heard it said, that they 
are addicted to the odious and loath- 
some sin” of conviviality, as the statute 
of James the First has it ; but 1 be- 
lieve not more so than the Honourable 
Ilouse^whose bad hours they are con- 
strained to keep. 

The fact is, however, that parlia- 
mentary reporters are held in much 
disrepute, from being confounded with 
another class of men — the most de- 
graded that walk upon the earth. £ 
mean the pcnny-a-line reporters, the 
fellows who send the newspapers in a 
bill of a Saturday morning to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 


To Diabolical rape . . . 

,v. 

2 

d. 

H 

Atrocious murder . . 


2 

Sanguinary riot . . . 

4 

H 

Dreadful conflagration . 

4 

0 


Total ... 14 4 

These arc decidedly the lowest fellows 
breathing: you may talk of butchers. 
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hangmen, night-men,jpsurrection-men, 
and so forth ; but tl^y are, one and 
all, gentlemen of nice sensibilities, deli- 
cate feelings, and high honour, in com- 
parison with these worthies. Some 
glimpses of human feeling occasionally 
break in even upon the bosom of the 
hangman in his hours of retirement 
and repose ; but the penny -a-liner, like 
the spirit of evil, is destined to prowl 
perpetually amid scenes of misery and 
crime. The innocent joys, the happy 
passages of mortal existence, have no 
charm for him. 

To llie penny-a-lincr, .is the poet 
says : — 

A house a-lire is breakfast, and a rape 
Serves lor a lunrheon — murder is his 
dinner : 

Welcome to him is criii.c in every shape, 
Woe and misfortune clothe and feed 
the sinner. 

Thieves, scoundrels, knaves, find 
morsels for his jaws, 

And as effect fast follows after cause, 

He grows the fine original he draws.’* 

Nlu CuLi*cri’i:R. 


STANZAS K>R MUSIC. 

() SAW ye my Mary, wlien, light as a fairy. 

She glides through the dance, as on gossamer wing 

She seems from earth springing, and yet to earth clinging, 

Like Summer when blushing her farewell to Spiing I 

O saw ye my JMary. -ae brisk and sai* any, 

She’s winsome, she’s blythe, and slie’s fair as she’s free ; 

And while she is roaming frac sunrise till gloaming, 

Her heart hounds with lightness, her eye beams with glee t 

O saw ye my Mary, &e. 

VVoula you picture our meeting, our mutual fondyj„.eetiiig, 

WliCM w't whisper our vow.s ’neath the mooii’n silver beam? 

The world’s lichest treasure compared to such pleasure 
Is but ail illiisioii, a phantom, a gleam ! 

Her fair form caressing, her balmy lips pressing, 

I yield me a captive in Love’s silken chain ; 

I’ve a kind Heaven o’er me, and rapture before me. 

For Mary Iijts promised that slm II be my am ! 

O saw ye ray Mary, ike. 


J O. C. 
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TUR wheel OVEREOAlin. 


A lOUrXASTLE SIOUY: FOl^NDEl) ON TACTS. 
11 Y TIIL MAN-Or-WAll’s ^f\N. 


’Tis always the way on’t ; one scarce finds a hrotlier 
That’s kind, honest-ht rted, and true to the core, 

But hy battle, or hy storm, or some d — d thiii^ or other, 
He’s popped olF the hooks, and wo ne’er see liim more. 


Tnr. twinkling stars of a clear blu^ sky 
liad not entirely receded from view, in 
a keen frosty niornm^r of the month of 
IVovcrnher 1811, lAhen the hooker lo 
which 1 tlien bclom^ed, ins Majest} ’s 
sha)[) of war, llie saue^ Ji0.ninL> Ihickie, 
let jjo her juiclior und fuiled sails in 
the roadstead of Leith. We had bi*en 
enacting the troublesome jiart of one 
of the body-guard to rcpeati'd fleets of 
our heavy-laden ineicliantmen, whn h, 
in that very bustling and (‘venlful \ear, 
crowded up tin* (Irc<it and Little Hells 
on their way to tlie Haltic, and who 
contrned to drive a very brisk and 
lucrative (ontineulal trade, iii sjnte of 
the tliimdeiiug decrees oF the “ grand, 
cloiare, leetle mdividdle” who lu those 
days was endeavouring lo lulo tin; roast 
of Kiiropean aflairs; and of course we 
had come ni for our full share of that 
paltiy, iiocturual drubbing and un- 
ceasing fatigue, wliieli we ftiuily be- 
lieve inoved ns sorry a speculation to 
the enemy in tin* end as it was liaiass- 
iiig and te.ising to us. Theie is not a 
doubt, that could we have realised that 
most essential of all ]ue!iminnnes, 
wdiieli indeed is cver^^permost in the 
noisy vituperations of me merest mor- 
sels of our metiopolitan fancy — u clear 
ring and no lliiichiiig — like them we 
could lirTvc cliecrfiilly d — d all favours, 
and made the business brief and sim- 
ple enough : imfoitunately, however, 
the case was the very leveise. Theie 
w'as such a thing, gentle reader, and 
of pretty freipieut occurrence too, as 
(lead cahns, when all the winds of heaven 
seemed to have put on their night-caps 
and turned in, or else to have fairly 
shut up shop and gone a-boating, or a- 
quaclrilling, or a-bathing to some of 
the more distant watering places; — 
and there was also such a thing as a 
very regular-going dense evening fog, 


which, mounting guard at sunset, con- 
tiinicd stiffly on duty until midnight, 
with a sable sternness winch Jiterally 
icndcrcd night itself invisible. The 
moment that cither of these foul fiends 
was in full ]iossession of cither the 
water or the air, that instcintwas seized 
by the vvatchful Danskes to comiiicnce 
tlie cruel work of spoliation and murder 
on the ])(Tsons of our heedless and often 
in)ex[)i'cting merchantmen; and then, 
gui(l(‘(l only l)y the ear-stnninng shouts 
01 adrightened slnieks of stubborn op- 
jiosition or frantic (h’spaii , would onr 
liaidy bands of oce.ni warriors sweep 
lli(*ir flying cuKcis into the centre of 
the obstinate mi he, when the ]ustol, 
tlu* cutlas^, and the short ;md murdei- 
oiis double-edged Danish knife wen* 
directly iii full einploymi'iit in trulh, 
a jiassage u]) or down eitlier Hell at 
that time was literally lumnrig a gaunt- 
let of the most ajipalling description; 
where, despite the most sl('(“])less vigil- 
ance* and precaution, you hail every 
thing to dread ; and as in the vvholc 
coin sc of our practice* we never had 
tlie French elfVoutery to think ourselves 
invincible, the teal and ^^ear ‘of human 
life, as well a^ of ovary other (fock- 
yard material, rather exceeded even thij 
usual infectious fever-par of the peace- 
able now-a-days shore-going bills of 
mortality. Accoidingly, after coming 
to an anchor in W ingo Sound, when 
vve had leisme to count skulls, and 
overhaul hitherto unlieedcd damages, 
w'e not only found ourselves fewer in 
number, but had several cripples on 
board, bolli Jac ks and gentlemen ; — 
our veiy commander himself, bravo 
fellow! having most miraculously es- 
cayied losing Ins number, by receiving 
a very severe contusion on the side of 
his head, the natural consequence of 
the uncouitly salutations, en passant, 
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of a wandering horde of cowardly splin- 
ters. All these matters having been 
duly reported to the cominander-in- 
chief, Sir James Saurnarez, whose flag 
fluttered at the mast-head of tlio far- 
famed Victory, lie promptly ordered 
another sloop of war to supply our 
place, and gave us happy fellows the 
welcome word of“ /h/- England y fio/” 
— a word which had so much of music 
or magic in- it, as instantly to adoin 
every weather-lx'uten visage on board 
— even the most whinstone — with a 
genuinely good-humouied hoait-win- 
ning smile; and one which was so 
cheerfully and mstantancously obeyed, 
that the Admiral himself must needs 
have been greatly editied to see hi? 
commands put into execution with such 
inconceivable alacrity. Agreeably to 
our most anxious wishes, the wind 
continued both steady and favourable ; 
so that we made a fine undisturbed run 
of it to the ririh of J’ortb, and let go 
our anchor, as we have already ob- 
served, at a lery early hour, m a fine, 
clear, frosty morning. 

After bieakfast, whilst silting .soci- 
ably chatting with my messmates, who, 
like myself, were patiently aw'aiting 
the boatswain's call, or, to speak more 
nnutically, to se(‘ whether it was to be 
eggs or )omig ones, [ was not a little 
surprised at receiving an order from 
the Captain’s .servant to follow him to 
the cabin immediately. J instantly 
obeyed, not, 1 confess, war -out feeling 
some .small perturbation ari.se wnthiii 
me, s nee 1 had ever remarked that 
these cabin interviews were only an- 
other name for receiving die “ bastinado 
with the tongue," a potion very unpa- 
latable hotli Jo the mental and cor- 
poreal organs; and in this I was the 
more confirmed by beholding, as soon 
as the door was thrown open, the un- 
usual sight 0 ^ the first lieutenant al- 
ready seated and awaiting me. Oho," 
ejaculated my worthy self, “ what the 
deuce IS amiss now ^" but, conscious 
of nothing with which J could charge 
my memory that was amiss, 1 stalked 
boldly into the cabin, leather hat in 
hand, determined to meet the expected 
fire with at least a bold exterior. 
Pshaw ! all this was mere uncalled-for 
hraggadocia; and no more required, 
on the present occasion, than a fifth 
wheel is to the Islington omnibus. 
Judge, gentle reader, how the heart 
swelled in my bosom — how my grati- 
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fied ears drank in the silvery sound.s 
— wlien my gallant Captaiq, Manly, 
who hud hitherto been busy closing a 
letter, turned round to me, and thus 
began : — 

That I can do as I’m now doing, 
Truck, I certainly am bound to thank 
you ; for, under Almighty God, you 
untpie^lionably were the means of 
saving my life, at the hazard of your 
own, by the gallant use you made of 
your pistols and cutlass on tliat day 
1 so fiir forgot rny duty as to try my 
prowess in lioatiiig. I have ever since 
lieen determined to do something hand- 
some for yo'i, but my continued indis- 
position has hilhc'to rendered me unfit 
for the task. I am d. ♦‘n’lnmed, how- 
ever, to dally no longer on a subject 
so favourable to your best interests ; 
and having coiisullcd with yoiir w^arm 
friend here, Lieutenant Teasum, we 
have agreed in opinion, that you shall, 
from this day henceforth, consider 
yourself as my coxswain. You will 
see, by the ship’s books there, that T 
have lated you ns such with my own 
hand, (’ome, come, I w’ant none of 
your .spceche.s; so patiently hear me 
out, I couiniaud you ; for, now that 
you are promol(*d, I mean to put jou 
on iininediale duty. 1 have suflered 
too murh myself, Heaven knows, fioin 
this unfortunate head of mine, not to 
have a warm sympalhy for the brave 
fellows on board, who, many of them, 
are labouuiig under affiiclioiis doubly 
severe. I wmuld wish them much, 
therefore, to be conducted to the Royal 
Infirmary of Kdmburgh, as carefully 
and speedily as possible ; and as, in 
my present plight, I can neither spare 
Mr.Teasurn, noi;;uiy of the other gen- 
tlemen on boata, 1 should like you to 
accompany the doctor, to aid him in 
seeing them properly escorted, and as 
comfortably berthed as circumstances 
wall admit. 1 am as certain you will 
execute this melaneholy duty from 
principle, as I am certnin it will afford 
♦ho highest gratification to the poor 
fellows themselves ; and it .shall not be 
my fault, if, short as the lime is, you 
do not go in a shape every way be- 
coming the confidential coxswain of 
Ralph Manly. Go, therefore, and rig 
yourself without delay in your best 
blues — that is the most becoming co- 
lour for your present duty ; my servant 
will go with you, to whom you will 
give your Jacket — as I wish to ex- 
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amine it. Come, Truck, cornel — 
what does the fellow stare at? Hea- 
vens ! consider your poor suflering 
shipmates, and obey me instantly, I 
command yon 1 

But, no! there I stood, like another 
booby, as if rooted to the clcck, with 
my eyes fixed in my head, and my 
heart swelled in my bosom almost to 
suffocation, unable to utter a sniffle 
syllable ; and certes, I swear, tliat if 
ever mortal was in danger of breaking 
his Maker’s command by falling down 
and worshipping a fellow-ereatnre, that 
danger was mine on that Iiapjiy day. 
Both the gentlemen kindly commise- 
rated my unhappy situation, and giving 
Jerry a significant hint, lie took me 
by the shoulders, and, lu'llniig loath, 
forcibly ejected me from then pre- 
seiiee. 

As soon as 1 got on deck the charm 
was immediately dissolve<l ; aad, 
though sorncwliat ab.i'^lied at my clown- 
ish behaviour, I yet set about obeying 
my orders witli such alaciily, that 1 
had been some lime waiting m readi- 
ness before the (’aptain’s servant, Jeriy, 
again a])pearcd to cornmaiid my at- 
tendance. 

The doctor has been with me. 
Truck,” the kind gentleman began ; 
“ and has told me that Ik' has gut all 
ready, both alongside and on shore. 
You may, thcrefoie, procet'd to work 
as soon as you like; but, as you lo\c 
me, my bravo lad, oh, lie kind and at- 
tentive to your brave shipmates; see 
that you take all tlieir bags and gear 
carefully along with you, and see them 
aw'ay under some per- 
'ell them, if you think 
it will serve any good purpose, that I 
shall visit them sexu?^ very soon, I 
hope. But hark ’ye, Jerry, the jacket, 
child. Is tliat rascally fellow not done 
yet?” 

I dare say it will he ready now, 
sir,” said the obsequious lackey ; “ shall 
I fetch it?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” cried the Captain, 
“ for I wish to send him off directly. 
I have just ordered the marine tailor 
to sew a small piece of distinctive 
ornament on the collar of your jacket, 
noway intruding on the establi.shed 
rules of the service, but sufficient to 
mark you out as my coxswain. Here, 
Jerry, let me examine it. Ah, clumsy 
enough ; but it will do for the present. 
Come, on with it, Truck, and let me 
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see how you look the coxswain. Ton 
my honour, pretty fair ! — I don’t doubt 
but I’ll iiave some credit in you yet; 
take these letters to the post-office in 
Edinburgh — you pass it as you go to 
the hos]utal. You will also take young 
Banetickle wnh you, by no n^eans as 
an office; , but merely for a shore walk, 
and to see the town. His father is a 
very dear fucnd of mine, and he is in- 
trusted to my care. It wUl do the boy 
good ; for it is a long time now since 
he has been ashore. If there arc any 
letters for me, bring them on board 
with you.” 

After having vainly attempted to 
string together a few most abominable 
^entenc(^s by way of expressing my 
gratitude — an aimnipt which, how- 
ever, I had the mortification to behold, 
merely excited in him a good-natured 
smile — I pocketed my letters, made 
my very best and retired in 

search of my youthful companion. 
Master Banetickle, who, m a fine new 
suit and handsome jewelled dirk, look- 
ed a gem wurth the honour to have 
the keeping of. On rcaclnng the deck, 
wo found the doctor had already got 
all Ins sick and their luggage into the 
boats; so that having uothirig more to 
do than walk over the side, we shoved 
off, and reacliud Leith harbwur in safety. 
The boats’ crews now tiansferred their 
living, ami, in many insltinccs, muti- 
lated cargoes, into covered spring-wag 
goiis, which the care of the doctor had 
previously })iovided ; ami thus we all 
leached the Royal Hospital at an early 
liour of the day. 

Having seen all my shipmates into 
snug quarteis and good I'areful keep- 
nig, and bundled my letters^ into the 
])Ost-ofiice, I now took young B^iic- 
tickle by the hand and ’s((uired him to 
several gentlemen’s abodes, to whom 
the Captain had given him tlie means 
of introduction. Here the young gen- 
tleman was received with such a cor- 
dial warmth, both by seniors and 
juniors of these fine film dies, as en- 
tirely to forget he wris only a visitor. 
The happy hours flew ra; idly away 
on “ angel wings ; ” and it was not 
until I was admonished by the deep- 
toned sound of the hour — three o’clock, 
as It reverberated from the imperial- 
crowned spire of St. Giles’s cathedral, 
that I succeeded in absolutely tearing 
him away from the fascinating circle 
by which he was surrounded, poor, 
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dear little fellow ! he wus yet younpf in 
the school of sorrow, aiid wept bit- 
terly — all tlic youii" HitCy aided by 
their compassionate mammas, pleading 
strongly with me to leave him for one 
short little night. Tint I knew my 
Cnlcrs belter, and the ofllcer I had to 
deal with ; so, bundling my youthful 
officer into a sorry vehicle culled a 
Leilli stage, we set of!*, after he had 
made repeated pioiniscs of seeing all 
his young new friends on the following 
day, when tlicre should Ix' noTiuck to 
baulk his ineliuaL ous — having, poor, 
little, simple sr)ul ! not the shadow of 
a doubt about him, but that he should 
be allowed a few days’ libeity amongst 
his young friends, merely foi the trou- 
ble of asking. 

In forming this notion — though ('gre- 
gioiisly wiotig — th(‘ youthful officer 
was hy no means singular, since the 
expectation of our having a tolerably 
long spell in haiboiir at tins time was 
the firm belief of tlie whole ship’s com- 
pany — being not only founded on our 
Captain’s illness and oui being defi- 
cient in hands, hut on tlie more weighty 
fact, that tlie vessel herself re<]uired 
many re])aiis,hei rigging and sails being 
actually imseaworlhy. I jut, however 
satisfactory and conclusive these lea- 
sons appeared to us, they wcue “trifles 
light as air” m tlie eyes of the vXd- 
miral; wlio, in fact, as it afterwards 
turned out, liad that very I'av been ])(‘r- 
ponally on board tlie lb), , mg Buckie 
■ — bad liad an iiileivievv vvitli tlie Cap- 
tain, wliom lie informed of bis having 
the same rnormng reeeivid no less than 
two official notices: fust, that a large 
armed Danisli bug, called tlie Thailand, 
had most npacoountably eluded our 
cruisers, and I'scaped to sea ; and, se- 
condly, tliat a laige strange sad, sujj- 
posed to he her, h.id been rcjicatedly 
seen hoverm/ aboiil to the noilhvvard 
of the Pentl ind Firth and the Orkneys 
— on both of which accounts he bad 
come to die deteunination of sending 
out the Roaring Buckic, with all the 
despatch in Ins power, and under a 
nominal command, if Captain IVlardy 
felt liimself unable to go with her, in 
order that she nught afibrd every neces- 
sary protection to the Northern trade — 
then hourly expected. He concluded 
by assuring the Captain, that he should 
be victualled as fast as the boats could 
pull from the shore, and his comple- 
ment of hands made complete by a 


chosen draft of picked men from his 
own guard-ship. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that 
Captain Manly’s nice sense of honour 
would not allow him to listen to the 
Admiral’s considerate proposal to send 
out the vessel m the meantime under a 
nominal command during his indis- 
position. He spurned at the idea; 
ami vowed, that were he doubly worse 
than what he really was, he should 
not for one moment he restrained from 
doing the best Sfivice he could in the 
defence of his king and coniitiy, whose 
commission he bore ; a declaration 
winch so ^'MTiplplely captivated the old 
Admiral, that !«• ]dedgcd lus honour 
that the Roaiing Bin’ «c; should not be 
k(‘pt cnc moment longei out than the 
arrival of th(‘ first vessel of lier weight 
and size should cuahle him to re- 
lieve her; and tluis ended the ^inter- 
view'. 

Now, although m our case this was 
what any one might havo called severe 
duty, il was not one whit more than 
the stern relent l(‘ss[iess of ilic times 
requned. The tunes, in fhet, were 
too iin[orlant, and fir “ too big with 
the fate of J{ome,” lo allow of llie 
smallest relaxation m tlie iitinosl e.x- 
ertion of the British licet, beyond that 
unavoidable pause which the leLCiving 
of supplies and rejiaiis reiideied abso- 
lutely iieeess.'uy. Tlie restless ambi- 
tion of Boiiapaite, tbongb sueeessful 
in goiging Itself on ibo blood of whole 
genciatjons, had, nevertheless, been 
pretty seveiely nobbed in the conle.st; 
and now that he was beginning to be 
suspected of sbevving some slight in- 
dications of weakness, it vvas a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether, with 1^ all army and navy, to 
come gaily u[) to the srratcli, and jire- 
vent linn, if ]>ossiblo, from recovering 
bis wind. He bad long promised 
to crush this tough little island ” 
into worse tlian insigmticance, by an- 
nihilating li('r (it limt time almost 
iinivcrsd) commnre. [Think of that, 
ye Liberals!] And it is but justice 
lo the memory of this indefatigable 
man to confess, tliat nothing could 
exceed the magnitude or desperation 
of his exertions, at tins eventful pe- 
riod, to forward this his fiivoiiritc pro- 
ject. Partly by dint of force or fiat- 
lery, he had added state to state, and 
kingdom to kingdom, until the united 
powers of the continent of Europe, 
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wiUi a miserably meatjrc exception, 
assumed the novel appearance of 
beiiij^ arrayed in iiiiposiii;^ and hns- 
tile phalanx around poor devoted 
Britain, tor the sworn and avowed 
])urposc of edectin.; In'r utter ruin, 
ratal experience, liowmcr, soon con- 
vinced him that he had to deal with 
the most daiin^r .md amphibious of 
all Crdd Ahniglily’s cieatures — witli 
beinj'S who v\eie as teriihle on die 
water as lliev were unconquerable on 
tlic land ; and the consequent result 
of all tins was, th.it no s(»oner was 
the heioic Ni'Kon and his gallant 
compeers let loose upon Inm, liian 
they swept llie sc is of his coinbjiH'd 
navies; and, in an incalcniable slioit 
s])ace of time, what by the mo^t in- 
t^lonons block. id('s, and the teasnu^ 
and har.is im; oi' him .it pUsisiire 
tliU)n^houi the wladc of ins neaily 
immeagur.ible belea..;ueied coast, lliey 
alike ron\inecd him and th(‘ asse'e- 
hleil jioweis of Ibirope, dial the wide 
w.itfrs ut die innneiise oc«‘an wcie 
their own, ami that thro j;h them, 
and tliem only, ware his ill-assimil.i- 
ted snbjeef^i <ind .illies to he snjiplu'd 
wath all or any oi' the luxinies ,ind 
cleganeios of life. Jii the couise of 
this well-contesk'd strife, tlu' nuiiK'i- 
ous .sca-]K)its of the ll.iltie, as so 
many cli.iniiels through winch our 
coinineiC(‘ flowed fieely o\ct all J'bi- 
jope, earl y at 1 1 acted his iiotue; and 
to hariic.ide Ihc I Jells .uvniist oiii 
far-f.iiiied wmodcii walls, Ik* dinufed 
the whole force of his jiowciful mind. 
Sweden still consulted hci own safely, 
and declmeil Ins prolleied h.md ; 
llussia, nndci the sway of a nobodi/^ 
gave her leluelant consent ; and llie 
nnforlunate Dane was compelled to 
join in his nnlioly caiiv*. The des- 
peiatc assaults of 1801 and 1807, 
liowevar, had shorn the D.inc abke 
of tedons .nul teeth, and rediued his 
utmost efforts tor .innoyiiu; our trade 
to the level of the midinght felon, 
who, shnmni'g the light of day, is 
compelled by his cnen instances to 
steal forth to tlie ci'wardly labour of 
pillage and murder winle darkness 
covers the eartli. The Danish gal- 
leys and row-boats were, no doubt, 
in such cii cum stances, a species of 
force by no means to be sneezed at; 
and, in fact, under some paiticularly 
unfavourable circumstances, tluMe were 
instances where tliey even went die 
length of taking llie coneeit out of 
vor . Tl. NO. IN. 


some of our smaller enft. These 
instances were, however, so very rare, 
and the ciicumstances under winch 
tliey were placed so veiv peculiar, 
that tliey can hardly, in justice, be 
fairly quoted. In d.i} -light, even 
under die disadi antages of fog and 
calm, oiir smallest vessels never sur- 
remlercft nnlil farther opjiosition was 
unavailing; and, vvlieii placeil under 
no such dis.idvaiitages, these same 
vessels were muie th.in match for 
as large a nnmbiT of tliese boats as 
carried nioie li/an donbh* tlieir weight 
of niel;d, and smnelimes qu.idrupled 
then iinnihei of h.inds, Jt w.is, pos- 
sibly, to Mi])ply tins deliciency as 
far as he was abli', and to aveit the 
thieateiied disple.isure of llonapaite, 
th.it iiidiuMMl dll' D.imsh Crown I’uiice 
at leiigdi loexi’it himself. Collecting 
the gleanings of what our hiave fel- 
lows had caielcssly thiowii aside, he, 
with iinub ado, imisli;red the inaleii.il.s 
which ccmsirueteil one sixt^-fcmr-guii 
slop, .nid a large.* .iniied brig of tvvc'iily 
guns; and these* were no snoeer ff- 
lUbhed th.in they wcti* sent adnfl, to 
do their utmost m the ]uomised do- 
st riiclion of oin lie.ivy-l.ulen and in- 
miincT.ibli* meichantmen. I really 
e.nniot e.ill to mc'moiy die name of 
llu* si\t\-lour, 1101 is it ii(.*cessary, 
since she was short-livedf and, long 
before tins ])i*rio(l, dc'slioyed; but tlui 
name of the brig we h.ive already 
nolicc'il, and, havitig done so, w'c will 
cliecitnlly bid adiiii to polities, in 
which we (c^c*l oni selves almost as 
coiidcat.ihly <it home .is I’jofi-ssc^r 
iMH'nlloeh, 111 his meoinprehi'iisihh* 
yVhscntc‘eisin, or Mr. Ili'ines in his 
hind account of tin* Caines of the In- 
crease ol Crime, and gl.^ll\ return to 
the even euneiil of onr sober- pi^cccl 
story. 

On leaving our sta^Cj then, and 
reaching tiie landing-pl.iee at the pier, 
a sigiit was at once ])U*sented to our 
eyes, for which 1 belK've neither of us 
was prepared. There, after forcing 
our way dirongh a crowd of idle and 
curious sjiectatois, we found the whole 
of onr boats assembled, accompanied 
liy the admiral’s lange y:ivvl and larger 
launch, the news of all of winch, 
under the imnicdiate su))ei’mtendcnre 
of oui purser, his slcwaid, and the 
warrant off.cers, were toiling, with 
no small nnse, in loading their re- 
spective naft, and a lighter, tvith 
divcTs and sundiy n!»\al stores, pro- 
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visions, water, cojil, and 11 loiijT e/ cefem ever, was given in llie old words — 


of otlier necessaries, whicli lay in care- 
less y)rofiision along tlie pier, under 
the charge of sentries. 

‘‘ Ay, my young genllein.m,” ex- 
claimed 1 to my youlhrul comp.mion, 

so we are to be off for sea again ! 
Ilow do you think you’ll be able to 
keep the appoint ments you have made 
for to-moiro\v, now, think you 

Instead of answering ni(‘, the bigh- 
spinted, fin^* btlle fi*llovv, bui:.t out 
into a flood of ungovernable te.irs ; 
and nothing iimiained to me but to 
huny Inrn oil to the northern extre- 
mity of the ])ier, to be out of the vul- 
gar gaze, lie wejit bitleily and sore, 
nor could all my cheeiing have the 
smallest eflect for a gieal length of 
time, v^hen he sunk into a soit of 
species of what might he tiTincd a 
biowai study — solilofiuising away to 
lumself like a new and modiTii edi- 
tion of Ibi/litt, in one of ins han- 
spun imme.niing rhiijisodies. lu this 
way he went on, Ib^aven knows how 
long! for 1 allowed him to take his 
own way, uiild the nuiso of the well- 
linu’d oars of a man-of-w,irs boat 
seemed at once to arouse Inni from 
bis revel le. He tinned round, ami 
the sight of our veteian hoatswam, 
standing in the sIimii of ihi' heavy, 
coal-laden, ‘ jioiideions, guard-ship’s 
launch, tiller m hand, alteinalcly 
coaxing and swearing at his bulky, 
stiong-ai tried ixnveis, in notes of no 
trilling jinfiadence, to give ln i nioie 
way, rec.illed at once the smile to Ins 
t ear- h('i 1 c w (X I c o 1 n 1 1 L n a n ce . 

“(Jive v\ay, give way, my lads!” 
was the old fellow’s unceasing song, 
or rather growl. “ Huiiali fur on 
board, lliere.^ m the bows! Zounds! 
doivt you hear old LhsenU-dust mixing 
tlie grog ''” 

“ Soul of me!” was »he immediate 
response ; “ lie’ll be after requiring 
Mother Maegrab’.^ ladle then, with 
winch they say. Master Officer of 
mine, she used to w'hi>k round the 
potheen in the devil’s pnnch-bowl, 
county Kerry, for the use of the fairies 
at Hallowmas, (bog, honey; och, 
and you may say it, sure and sure! 
The never a drop ot die blessed jewel 
does Daiby Kelly cxpict — no, not for 
hours and hours to come vet.” 

At this nnsqncamish remark, tlie 
nigged face of the veteran ruidled it- 
si'lf up into sometlimg belvverii a smile 
and a gun. llis only answer, liow- 


“ (nvo way, men ! give way ! 

This, however, as well from tlie 
heavy and unwieldy form of the 
launch, as fiorn the force of the full 
tide running into the liarbour, was 
for some minutes a matter of serious 
conflict. He had just siiccoeded iii 
clearing the pier’s head, and was get- 
ting fast into smooth water, when the 
largest cutter, under the clMige of the 
gunnel, came spanking up in his rear ; 
and whilst her ciew' wTre liiirlmg in 
tht*ir oais, and hoisting their fancy 
swallow-vvmged sails to the wind, the 
following brief colloquy ensued be- 
tween them : 

“ i\Jy eye, Ikivvlcr!” cried the gun- 
ner gall} ; “ hast not (puts on the 
liarhour yet, mate ' It doesn’t get on 
smaiU'r in tliat theie old quality tub 
ofyour’n, I’m d— d but to my think- 
ing w'e needn’t e\]K‘ct yon on, board 
to-nigbt, at any rate. Hast ne’er 
a sti(k nor a sail on board, my old 
pell 

“ No, no, Sam,” growled back the 
testy old boatswain, “ vve’ie loo miicli 
of ijualily lor the bk('s of them llierc 
common allaiis, and lo^ es to movi* 
(piite lazy and g(Mit(‘(*l, like our own 
stem flag in a crilin. Sails, did yon 
s.iy, Saniinv ' why, blow me, lad ! but 
that would 1)0 quite as vulgar as pui- 
sei’s slops, or pease sou]). Oive way, 
my lads ! give way ! 1 lurrab 1” 

“ Why, male, I leally do think as 
how you are gn mg way smartly,’^ 
cried the jocailar gunner; “ for sum- 
mat oi other about you must be 
stMTided, most ceitainly. JSeiioiisly, 
Hawlcr, when dost exjiect to gel on 
board 

“ Dash my^ buttons, Sam, if I 
knows,” aiiswi-^Tcd the boatswain, pee- 
\ isbly ; “ for d’ye see, mate, we’re not 
only packed to the gunnel with New- 
castle diamonds, like any other lousy 
biim-hoal, but we gets on besides as 
wisely and slow as any dock-yard 
commissioner t D — n your pie-bald 
eyes, you Muggins ! wliat art tittering 
and Miiggermg at there ? Canst keep 
•stroke, you lubber! and })ull like a 
sensible man ' Give way, menl give 
way !” 

“ That’s your time of day on’t, my 
old boy! — go It, Neddy!” returned the 
laughing gunner. “ Well, iny dear fel- 
low, all 1 can do for yon is to tell them 
you arc under vveieli, and that you 
expect they will keep all the idlers 
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with one eye open lo assist you in 
clearing lier. Bill, hilloali, my olil 
ship!" coritinuecl lie, in a lauj’Iumi 
bawlinjT tone, as the cutter, feeling 
her canvass, >prung svMfUy away — 
“ when shall I s.iy tliey may expert 
yon, as all depen/ls upon that there, 
you know?" 

‘‘ Oh, to the devil with your sai/a, 
you wicked wag,’’ ened the bluff ohl 
fellow, laughing good-humouredly 
aloud; “shiver my old sticks if I 
doesn’t think that there mad sea up 
of a fellow, now hi‘’s got snugly 
seated in a smart living boarder, fakes 
ns for a parcel of la/y old ( irernwieli 
men, my l.uU. But m‘\er mmd his 
wipes, my heaities; we all know that 
theip aie ^^^u^e iliaj’s lo be found 
in this here world tli.in lueiiy S.iiii 
(bapnell. But come, my huU, stick 
to her, and givi' way! Hurrah toi 
llu' \\nMthei-side of the iMarlello towe*- 
\ondei ! As soon ’s w(‘ gels diere, 
I’ll hea\iMo directly, and spine the 
mam-hiaee Miirr<ili ! Tie g<»t some 
eiaek stuff in the loeker heie foi yon. 
C’ome, give it mouth lustily — Imnah! 
and give i^ay.” 

\\ (dl knew the wily \eteian w^Ik n 
and how to sound a welcome note. 
’J'hc piomisr was no soonm* lieard 
than a hearty hunah hurst from tln^ 
thioats of his toiling rowius, who, 
sweating and .slrammg eveiy nerve 
as they actually w'cie, seemed now 
to redouble tlieii exiilioiis in aeeele- 
ralmg the taidy motions of the heavy- 
l.uleii, nnwK'ldly laiiiieli. 'J'his sjnnt- 
slirrmg scene '^etnned to have .1 ma- 
gical i-deel ill dispelling the soirows 
of my youthful coiup.inioii : his had 
humours seemed long ago to have 
taken to flight ; and now, only anxious 
to get on hoard to hea’ the luwvs, we 
Imrried hack to the landmg-])laee. 

Here we found Aed Diddle, the 
purser’s steward, who, having at 
length surmounted the grievous duty 
of getting all his eatables and drink- 
ables on board the lighter, and dis- 
missed his noisy assistants in their 
boats to the slop, was now, whilst 
the lighter’s people were preparing 
to get under weigh, indulging him- 
self in a g-o.ssjp with a sipiat, stout- 
bodied man, who wore all the usual 
indications ahoni lum so common to 
be met wuth under the impurt.mt 
epithet of general victaaller. Both 
parlies were 111 high glee when we 
lomed them ; and ISbid having mtro- 
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duced us to the merry restaurateur as 
Ins much -esteemed shipmates — for 
which exeelleiitly honied ]>hiase we 
were both, 110 doiilit, not a little in- 
debted to our well-plumed interiors — 
we w« re graciously iceeived ; and after 
a little farther badinage, and the giving 
the lightenuLm a hint not to he m too 
great a hurry, wc were actually all on 
tiie m..»e to a lu'ighhouimg grog-sho]), 
to enjoy i parting 1 i(‘at at the \ielu. ti- 
ler’s voluntary ex[)tiise,^ when who 
should suddi'iily pounec clown upon 
us hut the tall, gaunt, fiowiimg li;un’ 
of (iregoiy (Bed, b'sep, luirscM- of his 
ni.ijesly’s sloop of war tlu' Koarmg 
Buckie. His unexpected .ippe.irauee 
ilirew^ all ah.iek iiv an instant; and 
m‘\er shall 1 ibigci ih«- rueful, nior- 
tili'*d gloom poor Diddle’s ni«*riy 
phi/ msf.uillv asmiued, 01 the hc'si- 
talmg hum-liawmg aw kvvaiducNs (»f 
the liUle ])()t-hi‘llied vendor of cood 
tilings, as he for a fevv moments 
siliMitly surve^yed the whole of us, 
menially calculating, donhtless, how 
he should eseafie tins llneateiH'i] doii- 
l)l(» ]mll on the precious conleiils of 
Ills di'arly Ix'loved ^iiir'se. His jesohe 
was spec'dily matle, howeviT; for, 
willi <dl the* usual cool Ix'armg of a 
trader lo a hetier customer, he m- 
slaiitly w'heelcMl .ivvay from the ch'- 
]»uty lo the' priiK“i|)al, b.idf; the former 
giavely good mglil, and, hiking tlie 
latter coidially undei the <irni, marchecl 
ofl with him 111 Innmph — though not 
hefoie the ])nrsi‘i‘ had oideied, in no 
honied phrase, llic* ciesl-fallen and 
dis,ip])omu il Diddle to co on lioard 
nistanh r. 

All this apjx'aied so Indiciously 
ridiculous 111 my c\c“', that 1 would 
gladly have nululgod mysi'lf.iu a jolly 
good laugh, had I not scui phkiily 
that the lieart of poor Diddle was 
juobed to the very core: restrammg 
iny unseasonable mirth, therefore, as 
well as I was able, I began, in a 
gay tone, to exhort my severely di^.ip- 
pomted shipmate lo ])oeket the affront 
and obey orders f|uietly. But, no! 
my exhoitatioii was iinhecsled. ’J’lu; 
va uly of ])()or Diddlc’s heart — of 
wlijcli he had no small share-- seenic^d 
actually to have been cloven asunder. 
Heedless of my raillery, there he stood, 
biting his thumb-nail, his cye^ stea- 
dily lixed on the rt‘tinng pair luitil 
they weie lost in the crowd of bus- 
tling ])ede>triai)s who huviied along 
the nairovv pavement ; wlien, suddenly 
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(lasliiiig liis fine, new, fancy beaver 
on the filthy causeway, he at leniyth 
burst out with a lon^-drawn g.isping 
‘‘Ay, man!’’ 'vnIucIi was lepeaieil 
soveial linu's, like ^o many h}^l(TlC 
sobs, n'heii, i^iadually Tec()\enni’ Ins 
wind, he continued — ■ 

“ So, not eoiileiil with skumning 
the eiearu oil' a poiir lellow’s milk, it 
is, I’o on lioaid inslunta, is it ^ Hy 
the lioly host, I li.ive seen die day, 
^ and in:iylia])»inay see it aj^am sooner 
than you ]mai;ine, when yon dnist 
not [rave gi\('n such an mi)H‘ilini‘iil 
ordei to niotlu'i\ s,»ii of niirn^, von 
innjj^jy-lookiu'jj hop-pole yon aie. 
You a ^entl('maii ! a li ’o for all such, 
say I Jniiicjs most to nt- 

udllif in the an)^ and may the devil 
tiy <i\vay \uth the whole laiilem-jawed 
^(■m'lation of nou ! ” 

“ l*shav\, NeiP” ei nd I, “you 
aie talkne^ exeeidinuly l'ooh-«h now. 
Don’t >o:i o 1 )s(a\e the M'ly people 
staring at vou as iliey pass ( omc 
nionu, mate, let ’.s on board the 
lighter.” 

“ J.et them stare, and be d — tl!” 
Cl led the nutated Diddle, thiowing 
liiniself into a spouting position; — 
“ ihey'll neithei si'i' a miseiable skin- 
flint ol’ a scau'-ciow', like some jieo- 
ple, nor yet a jug m a g.ite, but as 
tight a litlrt' fellow of his inch(‘s as 
ever diew on trousi'is, or swaing m a 
liauimoek. D — u me if I e.ne a single 
straw who knows it, Truck but I’ll 
say It again and again, tha’ he \ a 
mean, low, snivelling sv\ab, tins pie- 
cious I\J isicr .” 

“ Uush, J\ed, for fleav .Mi’s sake, 
if not for youi own! ’’cried I, inter- 
rupting him by cla])])ing my hand on 
his mouth. ..“You aie little awaie, 
Tiiak*, who may bo hearing you 
b.iwlmg 111 that marner m a pub- 
lic stri'Ot. Do you know that you 
are talking dovmright mutiny just 
now^” 

‘‘ Pshaw ! to the botfom of the Ked 
Sea with your cursed law, Jhll,” re- 
turned the enraged Diddie, in a some- 
wdiat more subdued tone, howevei, 
lieiiig evidently startled at the word 
viutuuj. “ I knows very w'ell that 
all this here paltry uflair will appear 
no more than a rneie jest to the likes 
on you who have been a pleasuring 
oil sliore all day; but it amt so to a 
poor fellow like me, who have been 
knoekiiig about fiom one hard work 
to another this whole blessed day, for 
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all the w’orld just like another plan- 
tation-niggcr, without so much as a 
moment’s tune to take a comfortable 
morsel of vittels; and then, just be- 
think thee, Ihll, how confoundedly 
kiiAMsh It was, just when all die 
Imiry was over, and vv(‘ w'ere all going 
to he as happy and merry as birds m 
jVr.iV, for tills same long-spun hungiy 
Ii.hhertocome pop upon us so suddenly, 
and so sly and cuiimugly withal, and 
snaleh, .is I may sav, the \ery mor- 
sel out of our mouths. Oh, it was 
mean to a di'gree >011 can’t tlimk ! 
Don’t yon go to he thinking, Ihll, 
that I value the old fellow’s treat a 
single stuwv No, no, bf'lieve me, 
mate, when J tell jon J value it not 
the Clacking of a mould hiscuil ; for, 
thank Ood, J have ])lenty iT the best 
both to oat and drink. It is the 
consumed meanness of the fellow that 
\e\es, ami maddiais, aiid fairly jmts 
my pi]>e out ; for h(' ’s p\ei the same, 
and has done me iii this heie s.mu* 
mean, lousy manner times out of 
nurnhei. Ily the rio,ss of St. ( leorge, 
he ajiparently nl.lke^ it a reuulai rule 
to stand by and t.ike all the skinks 
to biniseir! Ihit avast a bit, mate; 
for if J lia\e not my je\enge on him, 
in some shape ui other, there is no 
sn.ikes in V irginia.” 

“ Oh, the never afear, Ned,” cried 
I, at the same time pushing him 
towards the lighter, “ hut you eaii 
take him omu’ the left wlienevi'r it 

likes you ; so come along, my lad 
of w'a\. Well, ski[)pei,” eonlinued 
I, seeing the master of the lighter 
approaehing us, “what ’s the news, 
my old mate ^ ” 

“ Uh, iiaelhmg unco particular,” 
answf'ied the old man, scratching 

his bald foiehl ad, “ Imina only that 
I’m come to tell JMaistcr Daidle, 

iheie, tliat we’re a' leady for easting 
uff. Will w'o he gaun, think ye, 

Maister Duidly? — the tide’s prime 
the iiov\” 

“ V es, yes, skipper,” returned I, 
ar weriiig for him — “ we ’ll shove 
ofl diiectly. But heie, my hardy 
old Trojan, take hold of this fel- 
low’s larboard arm, and let us lug 
him on board by the mast; — ho 
seem.s to have lost his reckoning com- 
pletely.” 

“ Aha, Billy, ye ken little about 
Maister — J.ord’s sake, dinna let him 
coup the creels, I beseech ye. There 
nae — canny, neiulibour, canny wd 
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him — now it’s a’ clear road and we’ll 
get on fine. Forgie me, the creature 
has filled itseli iis ton’s a piper in nae 
time — llioiigli it’s a bit lively yatteiing 
body wlian it’s sober. Tins will be a’ 
Maister Fanginykite’'. doings nae, I’se 
warrant.” 

Master wlio, mate /” 

Tut’s, man, yon tat-iibbcd, swear- 
ing creature, that’s been banning and 
fiyting on us this hail afternoon, like 
anither kail-w'ifo — him as set affwilli 
the lang-legged ]mrser, man. (hi, i.e 
might hae gane av\a without making 
JVlaister Daully sae foil ” 

ll(i is not (Irnnk, my good old 
soul, any nioie than J am,” returned 
r, still bundling the sulky, unwilling 
Oiddle along with me ; “ he’s only 
bothered with the millegreiv. and 
inillegnims ; tor the ]misfr, d’ye sei*, 
has ailVonted him, ami so lie’s lost his 
iH'ckonmg, as l’\e told }ou. Come, 
lay hold of his hiihoard leg; il — 1 < 'lug 
we’ll li.ue him on lioaid directly, will 
lie or mil lie.” 

“ JIailh, Ihlly, if lie’s no foil, lie’s 
devilish like it, that’s a’,” eiied the 
old man, as we hoisted the carcass 
of the inanimate Diddle oVi the side 
rail of the lighter. Now, hoolie, 
Jad, lioohe — we’ll hiy him alang this 
side-funn a’ his length, and I’ll cover 
him wi’ my pee-jaekel, and In’ll 
sleep it out aibliiis befoie we reach 
your veshel. There nae, ’od ye’ll 
lie ns snug tliere, MaisU*r Daidle, 
ns though ye were in Abiaham’s 
bosom.” 

Is tliat fellow, Diddle, leally 
tipsy, Truck :isk( d my young com- 
pniiioii, very seiiously. 

**■ Oh, no, far from it, young gi-ntle- 
iiian,’’ returned J, “ he’s been, or, at 
l(?ast, has .supposed Imj^-ell allionled, 
and that is the leasoii of the whole 
story.” 

“ Atfrontod !” cried the aslonislKsl 
youth; ^^what foi the few shai[) v\ords 
that Mr. Cded spok(‘ to him ^ ’Pon 
my honour, Tiuek, I think Master 
Diddle must have a very superior 
notion of himself, indeed ” 

Mayhap he has, young gentle- 
man,” cried 1, ‘‘ and yet I can’t say 
he IS altogether singular cither. 1 
cannot forget how T smv a yoniig 
gentleman behave himself on the pier 
hours gone.” 

Ah, now you’re cruel, Truck ; but 
I am done,” returned the uigeiiuous 


youth, Ills face all in a glow, as 
he walked forward to the lighter’s 
bows. 

The .skip])cr of the lighter now 
sung out to anotlier veteran who 
stood arms a-kiml )0 on the pier, 
“liny theie, Watty — let go that 
warp frae the post hehmt ye, like a 
boiitiv man!” llis rerpiest was im- 
iiusliaudy complied with, and the old 
boat, no'v .it full liberty, directly 
look stall’ in hand, and made her 
way out ot llie harbour tovvaids llu’ 
lo.idstead with a celerity which excited 
my ad lunation. 

“A di-vilish good boat this of 
yniiis, skipper,” said J, addre-Ning 
lh(‘ vmhiy-chei ked, hliifl' old fellow, 
who ^tooil tiloiigsidu ol me, tiller iii 
hand. 

I'll! sh( ’s no ami,s,>- no amiss at 
a’, neighhoui,” leplied he; “though, 
like inysi'll, she’s i.ilhei gelling .iiihl 
ami gey /end a wee novv-a-diiys, and 
wadiiae he the wanr o' a toncli o’ 
the carpenter, could a body a (ford il ; 
but losh, man, tmies are sai* lielit llic* 
now, SIC a tin*’s no to be thodit 
on. So, ye see, wi' just aye keep 
doiling on, her ami me, doing our 
best, theie’s n.U' doubt, to keep the 
brims gri'cn .is hiiig as we c.in. 
Tiolh, jf she just h.nids on as w'eel 
as she does the now, poor queyne, 
Psc ne’er complain, foi slui’ll hist a’ 
my lime, and altei that they may 
iiiak whistles ami fiiewood o’ hei 
loi .night I caie, tlioiigh, Tvia*} I wot, 
I’ll no deny but wImI I’m fond, fond, 
o’ my am auhl bonny Al.illv, lor the 
s.ike o' her that In s lauld in the 
dust.” 

“ A Our wife, i presume — ay — Put 
have you no sons llial 4 ould lake the 
command ol )oiii hoiiny Alally when 
you knock oft 

“ Sons !’’ n*s])omled tlie veleian, 
emphatically, with a heavy sigli, 

“ troth, lad, 1 liad as fine a fimily 
o’ .stout, h.'irdy cal!. nils, ymee in a 
(la\% as ever urn about the (ireeij 
Tiee o’ Lcilh ; bait just as wo were 
eomiijg to something o’ strength and 
use, the war brak in amang us, ami 
sjioiled ami sealteied us a’. W’liar 
we an- a’ now, the Lord ahiino only 
knows — hue, there, .and cv(‘ry where, 

1 f.incy — some living ami some dead.” 

“ Ay, mate!” said I, foi i felt my- 
self beginning to t.iko .an inteiosl in 
the oI(l man’s story, “ that is lalhei 
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unfortunate. Pray, liow many sons 
were of them 

“ Indeed, there were haill four o’ 
them, my man»” replied the old man 
jjravely; “and, niy certy, tiiat was 
three owre niony to gan^ the gate 
they a' did. Hut, ye sec*, they were 
a’ like rnysell, unto fond o’ the 
water, and wad gang to the sea, 
though, waes me! little they’ve made 
o’t. 'jliere is still Ihiee o’ them on 
board o’ men o’ war, like yonr>.ell ; 
*^lhat IS, if they’re to the fore ; for the 
ne’er a scrape o’ a ])cn hae J got fra<* 
ony o’ tlieru now tins laiig, iang, and 
mony a tlay.” 

Vour otlier son is dead, tlien, I 
suppose?’' 

“ Uh ay, man,” stgiicd the veteran, 
wiping his moistening eyes. “ Poor 
Charley! He was iny second anldesl 
— as wild a careless, light-hearted, 
merry chield as e\er ye clapt een 
on. He eared little lor me, for 1 
was seldom at luime; hut, losh, man, 
he was despeiate fond o’ his mother, 
and the anld wife ^ s as daft about 
him. Jf her lad<^, Chailey, was 
light, every thing was right — ye 
never saw the like o’ the twa, they 
liad sic a troekirig vm’ itlier. There 
wad he be f(*tcliing her liaine ten, 
and honey, and silk napkins, and 
bonny wallies frae the Ihiltic ; and 
her driving aw a at the slocking 
wires, and boring the auUI een out 
o’ hei head, daikeiing, and sewing, 
and patching, and mending, '<» hae a’ 
thing coinfoi table and read} tor lier 
am callaiit C'harle). God help me! 
wlian 1 mirul liow angry I n.sed to 
be at her for her uMCoinmoii fondness 
to that ae bairn, little did 1 then 
tlmik ho\y .sl\ort was to be its coii- 
timiance. Poor Chailey was killeil 
at Copenhagen, and weel may J say 
my poor wife never got the better 
of It.” 

“ Tlien 1 supiio>e she also is 

“ yes 1 ye’re ueht, ye’re richt !” 
exclaimed the old man in a liurried, 
faultenng voice. “ My poor, kind- 
h carted Mary Jiad ne’er anithcr day 
to do weel after we got the dreadfu’ 
tidings. She dwiiied awa and dvvined 
uwa, month after month, and day after 
day, and, waes me I lies cauld, cauld 
enough now in the aiild kirkyard of 
North Ceith, yonder.” 

“ I am truly sorry for it, my 
honest friend, for your sake. You 
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will, no doubt, feel yourself very 
lonely now-a-days at your own fire- 
side r 

“ Uh, bless ye, ne’er a bit, man !” 
replied the sturdy veteran, with a 
melancholy cheerfulness painted on 
his w'ealher-beaten countenance, that 
would have put the empty tirades of 
most of our modern would-be philo- 
sophers to the blush — “ the never a 
bit. She’s ta’eii aw^a frae me, it is 
tiiug Init it Carina be Iang befoie I 
follow her ; and whether on water or 
land, (Icxl’s will he done, say 1 ; for it 
wad ill hccoine a cieature to dictate 
to its great and Almighty Creator. 
Hesicles, if yp kent a’, my bonny man 
— or had ye come dirough what I’ve 
come through, yeVl i''ally wonder 
liow weel tlie back is jye made 
for the burden, and how' couthily and 
patiently a submission to the will of 
God, and time thegither, make us bear 
wa’ an anld, inveterate, and, maybe, 
an iricnrahle sair.” 

“ Tine, my good fiiraid, it is really 
wonderfiil. (t is likely, then, you 
wall 'till occupy your old house.” 

“ ’J'heie’s no a doubt o’ that,” 
replied the old nun, clu'ering up 
Ills melancholy countenance, “ for the 
house IS rny am, ami has been in the 
family since the first twa stancs o’t 
in(*i thegither. Uh, lad, ay, I still 
live in my am auld house ; and my 
dochter, young Mary, is my houso- 
keejior, and keeps a’ thing in’l, and 
ni>sol! too, nnc'o snod, ami clean, and 
wise like ; but she taks that o’ her 
mother, wlio W'as really a clover, 
managing woman ; so ye see 1 hae 
nae sae muckle to mane for after a’s 
done and said.” 

“ Ah well, that is comfortable, my 
good old ship,’^'' retuined I, still bent 
on cheering up the fine old boy ; 
“ and giv(‘s me infinite satisfaction to 
lieai you tell it. Ay, so you’ve got 
a young Mary at home, have you ? 
Hy the hookey, mate, the first time 
I’m on shore again, 1 must board you 
to 'utroduce me to your old house at 
the Green Tree, and your young Mary 
into the bargain.” 

“ Aha, lad, I’m wae for ye now, 
to see ye sac very far left,” replied 
the veteran, resuming once more his 
usual cheerful manner. “ Young Mary, 
my bonny lad, I’m unco glad to tell 
ye, IS atr my hands mair than sax 
months ago. Y"c maun neither girn 
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nor greet wlian ye hear that she 
has been that time a carpentor*s 
wife — an excellent, donee, sober lad, 
and a very auld neiglibour’s son of 
mine. But, Lord’s sake, \\e’re cer- 
tainly either donnered or demented, 
standing clishmaclaveniig this way, 
like a couple o* howdies at a bap- 
tism, whan ue ought to be minding 
what we’re about. Come here, man ; 
isnac that black-sided, lang, skranky 
thing, that’s lying pi'it roriient the 
Admiral, your veshel ^ Ay — just so 
nae — that will do, thank ye. 1 say, 
Dunky, gie that jib-shect o’ yonis a 
hearty nig this way, man. I)e\il 
speed me, but it’s fldl-f1.dh‘iing and 
Heeing awa there as tlnnigh ye had 
belayed it wnih neither tingeis nor 
thumbs. That will do Ma<*, Dunky, 
my man — belay that. I\'a, na — no 
yet — (Jude forgie us ! the dour, eon- 
Iramacious* deevil’s niugiiig and lug- 
ging awn at that poor auld tow as 
though it w<is made to last for ever 
— D’ye hear what I’m saying till ye, 
Dunky — belay, belay, man, for the 
love o’ tlie ladle, the thing ye’re 
fondest o’ handling. Steaily, my 
bonny iMally ! ye’ie gaun through it 
lincly ! We’ll be alangside o’ ye in 
a crack.” 

Accordingly, in a few minutes 
longer the lighter was run alongside 
and lashed to the Jioanng Iluckie ; 
and, while the boatsv\am’s male 
shrilly pii)ed, ylll /mnds c/rar (fg/ihr, 
hoij !" 1 leajKjd on boaid, follov^e(l by 
young Baneiiekle, and made the licst 
of my way to the (jnarlei-di’ck, 
where, not tinding tlie cajilain, I 
descended, and, after <leli\eiing him 
my report, papers, and letters, 1 re- 
quested to know whether I wa.s any 
farther needed. 

No, Truck, not at piescnl,” replied 
the gentleman, mildly ; “ but don’t 
strip ofl' your finery, for \ may require 
>011 yet to go on shore. If f do, 
J’ll send Jerry for you.” 

Very w'ell, sir,” said 1, and 
made my escape to my mess, into 
which I vaulted with the agility and 
joy of a fellow once more rid alike 
of foim and rc.sponsibility. After 
partaking of a hearty refreshment, 
and whiling aw^ay the time in a very 
agreeable manner with an aftenoon’s 
siesta, my messmates began to as- 
semble, when tlie paltry piece of sil- 
ver cord with which it had pleased 
the Captain to ornament the outer 


edge of the collar of my jacket, 
became at once the subject of exa- 
mination and ciiticism. Much wit 
was expended to little purpose, and 
not a small portion of ill-nature ; hut 
both w'ere levelled at a fellow whoso 
mind and feelings had long been 
proof against their assaults, and who, 
a« long as they kept hands olf, was 
as car* K. -IS of their ajqilaiise as he 
was inditfi .enl to their censure. As 
I was naturally of a gr-ive disposi- 
tion, too, 1 iiarl still another advantage 
— the rattles at r.iillny grew tired 
of rattling, ami the ill-natiired, and 
einmns, and passionate, sunk before 
m\ Mlence, for vv.uil of sometlniig to 
feed on. Nolw itlisiaiiding all tins, 
ho\ve\ri, I tlattLifil iii\sell ever on 
enjoying the esteem and good-will 
of ili(‘ best men in tlie sliij); and I 
received the complnvu'iits ol not a few', 
on my iu‘w rating, with infinite [inde 
and satisfaction, because* 1 lu*lieved 
them siueere. 

Whilst tlius seated in my berth, 
the silent iaig||||^br every im-rry 
knave to aim at, 1 was sml- 

denly V(‘lie\ed from my disagreeable 
situation by the ajitiearaiice of Jerry, 
the (aqitain’s serxant, who silently 
beckoning me, I gladly arose and 
followi^d him into his eahin, which 
also .msvveri'd all the juftjioses of a 
depot for his master’s jdate and culi- 
nary uU'iisils. 

‘‘ Voii’ve brought ns most unliapjiy 
news to-day with >ou. Truck,” lu* 
hegnii. l\Jv poor masin has lost 
his ),idy, and is now well imgh to 
going distiacted. 1 have been obliged 
to call in the doctoi and Lieutenant 
Toasiim to assist me, I w'ore so afeard 
as he might do somj; nyschief to 
himself; and now they aie both in 
the cabin with him, no doubt doing 
their best to comfort and console him. 
I’m sure, J trust m God they will 
suceec<l ; for the Captain, though ap- 
parently a <]uiet, well-.spoken gentle- 
man, has .si long passions, winch makes 
it rather dangerous to cross liis path 
when he is in tluse hair-brained ranti- 
poles — and that 1 can say from actual 
expel leiice.” 

“ Jndet^d, mate, 1 am sorry to hear 
that my cuxswainsliq) should have liad 
such an unfortunate commencement,” 
returned J, ‘^although you must be 
aware it might have fallen into your 
hands as well as mine. How long has 
he been married 
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** Oh, bless tliee ! hardly a year 
yet/’ continued Jerry. “ iV>or gentle- 
nianl I'm really sorry for him, after 
; for many, many a long year did he 
run after her, and much did he suffer, 
both' from his own friends and hers, 
on that account. It was a runaway 
business at last. I myself was a wit- 
ness to the marriage, a ml certainly 
thought, that if ever there was to he 
liappiness in this here world, it would 
have been , theirs ; for lluy were a 
fond, fond couple, and never liappier 
than when m eacli other’s company. 
But you see it is all m my eye al- 
ready, .Tiid done willi.” 

“ All well, mate,” said I, ‘‘the like 
on these things will hajijieii, do as you 
will: lie’s a liajjpy Allow v\]io can 
lake tlusn coolly.” 

“ I am glad (o hear you talk so, 
Bill,” lesuuied the cautious Jerry ; 
“ for much I doubt me it will nH|niie 
all your phdosophy to conceal your 
disa])pointmcnt, \\lieri I tell you ([iii- 
etly as a fiierid, that I have evciy 
reason to think yttl|Lrating an<l yonr 
dignity is alr(‘ad 3 ^(Pan end. When 
I left the (abiii now, the gentlemen 
wore strongly persuading the captain 
to accept of the adiuirars <>rior, and 
go a.shoie snk for this cruise, when 
he could get every thing gone ahout 
according to his own wishes.” 

“ Well, iny good fellow, be it so,” 
cri(‘d I; “ aiul I hojie he will em- 
brace the oh'ei wlnle he lias it, were 
it no more than to con\ii’<e ceitain 
.shipmates of mine, that I :n above 
the likes of these ]uiltiy little consi- 
derations. (lod love thee, mate! 1 
never attached, for a single momeni, 
the \ast importance to my new rating 
that some have done for me — no, 
never for a'" inomcut. This jialtiy 
morsel of glutei mg coid my knife can 
rid me of in a sofoiul ; and then 
Bill Truck IS no vxorse than ho was. 
Thank (iod! J both know and can 
do my duty.” 

“ Ts'ay, Bill, I wouldn’t be altoge- 
ther so rash, eithci,” ic uriied Jerry ; 
“ it will he all in good time when yon 
hear of it fioin Ins own moutli. I 
merely meant to ]nit you on your 
guard, in ca.se of the wonst.” 

“ And you ha\c my thanks for >our 
intentions, rny good fi'lhnv,” cried 
r. “ iMeaiUinie, as I sup])osc there 
will be no moic for me to do this 
niglit, [ iliink 1 shall go turn in. What 
say you 
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“ Oh, I think there will be little 
danger in your doing so, though. 
Heaven knows, the never an eye do 1 
expect to close. The Captain is no 
great sleeper at any time ; but, Lord ! 
Lord ! when any thing vexes him, he’s 
as restless, and fidgety, and peevish 
as llie very devil. Well, good night, 
Truck; if any thing occurs as to what 
I’ve been saying, I will tell you in 
the inorniug.” Wc shook hands and 
parti'll. 

The next morning, at a very early 
hour, Jerry gently roused me, and 
whispering me to r(‘ad a note which 
ho put into my hand, immediately 
retned. C'uiious to see vvliat we were 
to luj after, I ^bpjjed on my trousers^ 
and crawling up to ruie of the seu- 
tiies’ l.mU'rnsj soon Ica/ut that the 
captain was di'lcrminf d to stick to 
Ids post, al all hazards, and that we 
were to sail that very moimng. On 
reading this littU. morsel of intelli- 
gence, “ All, wtII,” quoth 1, solilo- 
cjiusiug to myself, “ a most sturdy 
determination, most noble Captain — 
Imt so would not 1. llowi'vcr, it is 
ail old sa>ing and a good ora', a wil- 
ful man wall have his way — them 
that rnaun to Windsor, will to Wind- 
soi and saying so, I shrugged up 
my shoulders and leturncd to my 
hammock. 

By liie earliest dawn, every ear 
wais astoimdi'd by the boatswain’s 
maU'’s pipe, ami his lliiiudeting flow n 
the liatehway, tiuough llu' hmgs of 
an o\, “ All hand's unmoor ship, //m/.'” 
a command which, in a trice, con- 
vc’rled a scene of the most tr.uKiuil 
silence into a litlle Babel of coulu- 
sioii. With inconcenable alacrilv, 
how'iwcr, the lianimocks w'cre laslied 
uj) ami slowed, the messenger passed 
round, and the capstan-bars shi^ipeil. 
“ Unhut the cable — look out forward, 
til ere ! — go round!” was the next 
Older given by laeutenaut Teasuin ; 
and away troil the well-crowded cap- 
stan, to the jiopular nautical ditty 
of Slioi'i hvr off'! amidst a confusion 
Oi dies of “ Heave loimd, my lads! 
heave and away! l*ay clown the 
cable — hurrah in the tier, there! 
Look out forward, there !” &:c. &.c. 
Butli anchors were at last run up, 
and immediately seemed; and her 
sails being thrown loose, and point- 
ed to the wind, away she went, 
before a fine, fresh, south-wester, 
driving through it down the caiiacious 
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Forth, at the stylish rate of nearly 
twelve knots an hour. 

At this rate a very few hours sent 
the Aditiimr.s line-of-battle guard-ship 
beneath the horizon, when we imme- 
diately doused our myal yards and 
flying gear — as', houever imjiosingly 
they may swagQ:er in h.iibour, they are 
of little service at sea We then eon- 
tujued our run befoie a fresh(‘ning 
breeze during all that night and the 
following day, without a singh* occur- 
rence worthy of notice. On tlic tbiiti 
d«iy we fhnibled Dimcaifls Hay Head, 
and ran through the boiling nnrnly 
I’eiitland J'lilh amidst very fitful and 
scjually \^eatiler; m short, by the time 
v,<3 made the ocean again, to the noith- 
ward of the ()rhn('\s, matteiN, gene- 
rally s])eakmg, heg.m to assume more 
and inoie (d’a sulky ap]/earaiiee, and 
h( li.iyed ev<‘'y induMtion of what sea- 
men call an ap])i\ta( lung gale of wind. 
All this, how'ever, seenu'd to m.vke 
little imjires'sjon on the (’aptain, who 
that (lav, for the fiist tmu*, appeared 
, on d('ck, pale as death, and cla<l in 
all the momnful uniform of the gra\e. 
He still eontmned ins imi with tlie 
same Ciiergy willi winch he had left 
the boith. 

Aery di/l’en'uf, liowever, wen* the 
notions of the best and oldest seamen 
on hoaid; tlw y antieijKiied the ap- 
proaehiiig evil, and wished imu'h to 
make all snug la?fore it (Mine on them, 
Tlif^ (.'aptam’s coinlncl ofeouix; was, 
m the ])i(*s('nt ronium tine, to (hem a 
mystei y, and (he sabh s he wore a dread 
and a teiror. 

Shiver my linda.rs !” cried old 
Jack Sim[)kins, the <piart('r-ummei, 

“ but r^e seen the day wlieii i wished 
to be UTidor none other’s command 
but honest Ralph Manly’s — he wais 
then the boy as stood tlie sailoi’s 
friend. Tkit now ’tis another giies>- 
story siHumngly; and ’twould almost 
inak(' a fellow' swear, that because we 
are earel('S.s of oursehes, we don’t 
gi\p a str:nv for a single .soul on 
board, whether they bve or die. All 
this IS not fair, and should be s(?(m 
to; and if so bo as bow the gemman’s 
head-picce is lather aback, why they 
should lay him up in doek, and not 
allow liini to be knocking about in 
them there d — d dismal gewgaws, 
wbieb mind one of nothing but AI other 
Carey’s chickens, and J)avy Jones’s 
locker, and are enough to make a poor 
fellow dive headlong into t!ic doc- 


tor’s list, even at the expense of his 
grog.” 

hy, as to the matter of all that 
Ve, Simpkins,” went on .another, “ I 
wouldn’t value it a rush ; for though, 
d’ye see, I aint altogether fond of the 
sight of them there churchyard signals 
at sea, and don’t hold ’em to be the 
greatest good luck to a cruise, yet 
theie’s one thing that T dare not and 
cannot ovdlook, because I do says as 
how it can luw or promise [pock, but the 
very rcveise.” 

“ Ay, mate; and what may iliat 
lawyerrlike word ri vtTbV mearr^” cried 
se\eMl togeflu'r. 

“ Why, kids, ]t means,” replied this 
lioaiy oiaelc, “ bad weather, gales of 
wind, haoNliij), and death ! ' 

And why should all this be 

“ neeanse we saih il on a i) idrn/, 
to be SUM'. Didst e\rr hear say of any 
luck coming ovm' a hooker as sailed 
on a k’nilav m the life ' — Never, lads 
never. ’I'he skippei’s got Ins portion 
ali(*ady m the loss of his fanev girl — 
it remains to be^ld what this heie 
gale that's prepar* will bimg to llu‘ 
lots on iis .ill-- who IS to lo,(i Ins num- 
ber eoinpleti ly, and who is to be per- 
mitted to ri'tmn I’or my ])ait, it is 
an opinion of mine, m.iles, thal we 
should make tlie best of evil \v(‘ can, 
and at least lejuisiMit to thi* first lifle- 
nanl, bs a lound-robm, f hat the hooker 
sliould immedi.itely be made snug. I 
S(‘e, by (he veay fonu of the (hniils, 
that it w ill blow like the dev il in .i vei y 
little time.” 

Such a roimd-rol)m, however, was 
entirely umieee''Saiy ; (he dreaded 
prognoslu's of a u.ile had not (.‘seajied 
the \i.nlant ob,^el•vatlon of laeuti-nant 
Teasum, and Ins fust orji r p) t,ik(' in 
lop-gallant snls and send down. the 
yards, ^peeddy allayi’il the fears of 
those vvhosi' sujXiMilious minds bail 
been roused to terror by the rireum- 
staiKc of then happening to sail on a 
J’riday. Whilst the die.ided iiiglit, 
therefore, rajudiy advaneid, and the 
wind emitimi(,*(l to increase m violence, 
every jirecaution wasJ taken which tlm 
ingenuity of an able ofliiaT, wa ll ae- 
rpiainted with the fitful nature of those 
iiieleniefil seas, could jiossilily '■'uggest. 
The top-gallant masts and living jib- 
boom, along with the s[)ritsail-yard, 
w(ire sent on deck ; the top-sails were 
clo.se-ieefed, and aidijcl w'lth preventer- 
braces and slnel*!; and the fore-and- 
aft niiunsail, the courses, and the jib, 
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were furled for good ; a try-sail was 
then bent on, and a main stay-sail was 
tockled, along with a slorm-jib ; — and 
these being set, and tlie lioats and guns 
doubly secuied, all bauds now awaited 
in silence the approach of the threat- 
ened gale, somewhat satisfied thate\ery 
precautionary mean had been taken. 

Still, however, tlie denunciation of 
sailing on a rriduy hung upon the 
minds of many ; and Urns pn’pared to 
^ ex])ect soine.pieU'rn.itural interference, 
it was vciy easy for tliem to eonstnio 
tlic most common plienomena of na- 
ture into wliate\*.r terrihe form ac- 
corded most wilh tbeir diseased ima- 
ginations. As it happened, therefore, 
tlie im;ht did eomc on drear and dark, 
the wind suddenly hdled into a rip- 
[ding light bree/e, faint and fitful, smk- 
mg often mto a coiiijdeti* calm; — so 
that the bflter half of (he hrat watch 
liad ample lime to sit and admire the 
aurora borealis, or north lights, as they 
Hashed and swung backwards and for- 
W’ards up the sides of the norlhcni 
hori/oii, like so ii^uy tremendously 
luminous si'a-snakt* or like a distant 
city 111 a bJ.iye, whose spires, and ])a- 
laccs, and towers, were sinking mto 
irremediable rum under the high 
streaming flames of a light grey iiie. 
When the middle watch was turned 
up, the siremners, as they arc popnlaily 
called, wcie rapidly m.dving then exit 
— to gi\c way to the entrance of the 
moon on the eastern hoi 17011, where 
she v^as to be seen struggi og through 
clouds of tlh' jettest black, until, get- 
ting ciilnely free, up she ascended a 
^ear daik lilue sky, studded with m- 
iiumerablc stars, diflhsmg light, and 
hop(’, and cheerfulness 011 all but the 
old and yetfaan seamen, whom expe- 
rience had taught ihat all these appear- 
ances wore only the prs-ludes to what 
they so fearfully antii ipatecl. Having 
attained her utmost altitude, where she 
swam in ethereal glory, she became 
gradually surrounded by a zone of tiie 
most beautiful colouis fancy ever ima- 
gined. In truth, It was a circular rain- 
bow ; so vivid to the eye, that it si'uii 
attracted the attention of the whole 
watch, whose eyes, whether they were 
sitting or standing, ere all bent iixedly 
on her in silent admiration. 

Ay, ay, goody moon," growled 
out an old ci-devant flrecnlaiid whale- 
lisher, “ glitter away there, and hood- 
wink lliosc, you jade, as doesn't know 
you — you’ll find no flats here. By 


the mass, Parkinson, but slie strongly 
puts me in mind of that flashy, high- 
flying fireship you got gi*appled with 
the last time we were at Point, Ports- 
mouth. Doesn’t recollect^ — No, in 
faith, I should think not — the story is 
rather too humiliating ; seeing she not 
only fleeced you of every cross in pos- 
session, but got you heartily mauled, 
and into disgrace and trouble besides. 
fJa, lia, ha ! that was all .lack got, poor 
luckless soul, for his admiration of the 
beautiful." 

“ Come, come, male, belay if you 
please, "icturiied .lack Parkinson, “that 
yarn befits not the present occasion." 

“ Pair f;»’ ye, .lohnny Parkinson," 
eiied honest S.iiidy C’ameron, “ for that 
wise-likc observe. 1 ' wad be telling 
some folks’ peace of mind, and be man* 
like the years that’s flown owre their 
heads, were they to cheush thoughts 
o’ anillier desciijilion tlian the filth o* 
i’ortsmoiith Point. Wha can look at 
that beautiful orb, for instance, blazing 
awa there in a’ the gems imagination 
can think o’, without figuring to your- 
self ye see the " 

“ l'’amous,lugh-flymg,daslungNancy 
Dawhoii, of the Point, Portsmouth," 
mtoirupted the stuidy (Greenland man. 
“ I’m quite aware, mates, that, speak- 
ing honestly, eoinpnnsons are odious; 
and jet, by tin* mass, 111 many things 
sister Nan and th(‘ moon there will stand 
a coniparisuii. Tlicy are both lovely 
wlicii they’re full rigged in then church- 
goers, as w'e’Il suppose them at the 
present; but allow them to douse tlieir 
gewgaw^s and flying gear, and tip 
them the plush of your grog — (I’m 
not assuivd wliether that hussy, the 
moon, dunks or not) — and then, my 
boys, stand by for squalls and broken 
heads! 1 have no gift for preaching, 
like Ihat canny Scotchman there — but 
what of that, mates ? seeing, m my eye, 

I should think is worthy of believing — 
and, as 1 observe she has begun to 
lake out her pins alieady, if you do 
not find lier m an hour another sister 
Nan at a not, nevx'r believe old Dick 
Alalher more." So saying, the old 
man, planting his arms a-kimbo, walked 
slowly away. 

It was curious to observe the va- 
rious effects this badinage had on 
those who listened to it; for while it 
inspired some with mirth, it seemed 
to strike others with horror. How- 
ever, the gorgeous moon was still the 
object of universal admiration as well 
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as observation ; and it was soon ac- 
tually to be seen tljat her late plo- 
rious circle was fading rapidly a«av. 
The norlhern horizon black as 
I'Tcbus; and all around to the east- 
ward were iidues of dink and louring 
cloiuN, which evidently appeared to 
be advancing npw.irds. By and by, 
the wind began lo blow nrioic steaily 
— the beautiful moon, now' dive^sted 
of all her late g.iud'?, became more 
and more obscured, the stars disap- 
peaicd, and small specks of black 
cloud wore seen breaking away from 
the north-west, and gradually lurom- 
ing larg(‘r and larger, like the light 
tioops preceding an army advancing 
to battle. Fitful gusts and ]iu*tty 
sharp s(pialls of wind were the con- 
sei [lienee ; but these, sidihjin lasting 
many minutes, were little cared for. 
At length the moon herself bade us 
adieu, and a gale of wind coiumeneod, 
the boirors of wliieh can never <'e 
ei'iised from tlie memory. Stjuall sue- 
cecsled squall m terrible succession, 
each more tornhc and hngtheneil 
than the one wliicli had piecedcd it, 
accompanied by snow', or h«iil, or 
ivim, and occasionally all throe to- 
gether were hurled on oiir.imhappy 
licads ; vvliilsl the liglit-hhie light- 
ning shot its zig-zag course^ athwart 
the sable skies W'lth a soul-widiei mg 
giMTuleiir that shook liimuiiity to its 
cmitre. As if the baie sight and 
lieanng of these awful engines of 
the Dt'ity w'ere not enough to fpiail 
the stoutest Iiciul, iintow.ird eiretun- 
sl.uices wfie not wanlmg to lender 
onr pitiful situation still more mi- 
scralile. After resisting the elh-et.s of 
two or three very heavy sipialls, the 
sheet of the main topsail gave way, 
and the sail was in ribands in a 
twinkling. Up went the topmen on 
the yard ; but such was the violence 
of the wind on the shattered sail, 
which now scourged llie people on 
the )ard as with so many enormous 
whips, that it lallcrly took tlie whole 
strength of the walcli before it could 
he finally mastered and furled. Cold, 
w'et, and worn out with fatigue, it 
was not without a feeling of satis- 
faction that w'e heard the boatswain 
pipe, All hands, ahoi/I — wlien every 
soul was on deck in a trice. After a 
well-fought battle we got the sail un- 
bent and sent on deck, and remained 
in the top, amid the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, until another was sent 


aloft to us (0 bend anew on the 
yard. This w'as the ugliest part of 
the duty of that eventful night; for 
whilst your attention and hands W'crc 
cmplovcd, the storm that surrounded 
}ou had fill- less ellect on tlie mind. 
At length, after miicli confusion and 
many mistakes, the sail was bent 
on and furled ; and the same pre- 
caution hciMiig been taken wjlh the 
fore topsail we had iiollimg now' to 
dread while the masts ^tood fast, 
and her tmihers liehl together. It 
was Jiowaucr a frightful sight, when 
we once more regained the deck, 
to look aroumi you jui the ocean. 
The waves ran inoimt.iin liigli ; and, 
lasJied into madness with eacli suc- 
cessi\e s(|uall, tluw (‘anie lolling on-^ 
wards, fi/./.mg, and sputtering, and 
frothing, e.ich ihrcatmiing to biiiy us 
in Its aiiqile bosom. llow' msig- 
nific.ml then appeal e<l llu' jionderous 
works of man, and even man him- 
self I Here wms our excclhmt sca- 
hoat, tlie saucy Koaring Buckie, kick- 
ed about as though she had Ix'en 
the merest toy bane ever handled ! 
]\ow' would a wav(‘ send her .iloft 
as it weie to heaven, and now would 
she he Imined down an abyss fear- 
ful to look on, until the next ad- 
vancing wave, aficr llireatciiing to 
devour her, would m its lurn hurry 
her aloft. The .S[)ray which sjirung 
bom the snovv-wfiilc ciesls of these 
tremendous w.aves had long before 
occasioned the f<)re and main h, itches 
to he hattiMK'd down, to kee[> the low- 
ci (leek as dry as was possible. And 
tlie people having now been onhired' 
l)el()\v, tliere sat w(^ of the watch 
ahail the wheel, cold, wet, and com- 
fortless, huddled together^as best we 
Could, and as cresl-falh'u and silent. as 
the grave 1 

Whilst thus seated, with our anx- 
ious eyes bent eagerly on tlie tu- 
multuous waleis that surrounded us, 
winch weie ever and anon rendered 
more lioriilic by the lurid gleams 
of pale grey light, winch, in tian- 
sient flashes, accompanied the severer 
sijualls, we were suddenly struck all 
aghast by the a[)pearauce of the huge 
linlk of a vessel, with nothing of a 
mast standing m her but the stumps, 
and the fragments of a jib still Hying 
ill the wind from her jib-boorn, the 
only stick in her that remained entire. 

On she came, rolling towards us in 
llie tiough of the sea, ever, as she 
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appeared on the top of the mountain - 
wave, belching out the foaming wa- 
ters from all her port-holes like so 
many watcr-spouts. As she neared 
us, the curiosity of a number overcame 
their fears, and they got up to examine 
her more closely ; hut not a soul alive 
was to he seen about her, and though 
our gallant lirst lieutenant, Teasum, 
whose cool and intrepid mind soared 
above every expression of fear or dan- 
ger, repeatedly haded her through 
his speaking-lrumpel, no answer was 
returned, lake the silent thing of 
another world, she Hitted past us and 
was lost in (he gloom. Here was 
anotlier copious subject for the lovois 
of the niar\elloiis, mid a cruel blow 
%)U those who were alii-ady nearly ren- 
dered useless hy their superstitions 
fears. None of us were inolmed to 
much talking; but it leipiired little 
ear to hear tbe ominous words, Flying 
Dutchman and Spectre* Frigate, go the 
lounds of the dejected junto in hiinied 
whispcTS ; a species of telegraphie coii- 
v(*rsalion winch, taken in connexion 
With the powerful ellect our sailing on 
I'nday had already had on the minds 
of many, altogetliei formed a climax of 
the horribly im.iginati\(‘, much more 
enviable to be lieard t)f tlinii fell. V'.very 
one now fell bis situation disagioeable, 
and iiCNcrwvas the asjuration and ear- 
nest wish for daylight more truly and 
devoutly given than those that were 
uttered that miserable iiiu-umg. . 

At length tbe dull da light came 
oil, but it only came to reiid<*r our 
situation more heartless and uncom- 
fortable, as exhibiting to us moie fully 
the horrois of our situation, and the 
utter rum and disorder the horrors of 
the night Jiad already thrown every 
thing into. Dreat pail of the rigging 
was unrove and Hying iway, or worked 
by the strainings ot tlic harassed ves- 
sel into a dfiree of laxity which left 
the masts in a very eiiljcal state. All 
these and many other things weie 
immediately looked to and botched up 
in the best niauiier circuiustauces 
would admit of ; and thus having 
done every thing we could think of 
for easing the vessel, slie was hovc- 
to, and left to be carried .ilong at 
the mercy of the furious winds, whilst 
all hands went below, except the odi- 
cer of the watch, the quarter -in.ister, 
and the man at the wheel. 

If, however, tlic deck was imcoin- 
fortable and appalling, the lowcr-dcck 
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was not one whit better. The chests, 
the wasb-tubs, the clotlies-bags, tbe 
mess-gear, every tiling in short had 
broken loose, and were in one mass of 
inextricable confusion ; rolling hither 
and thither as tlie vessel retded, to 
the imminent danger of every luckless 
mortal that came in contact with 
them. As to the w'ater we shipped at 
every second, and which came ru.sh- 
iiig in torrents down the hatchways, 
we contrived to give it a speedy pas- 
sage into the hold by lifting the batches 
of the deck; still every thing was 
uncomfortable, every thing wet, and 
to get a fire lighted impossible. 
There remained nothing for us hut 
oiif hammock.^ vvliere we could rest 
our weary bones; ai ^ to them not ri 
few of us instantly repaired, wet and 
iilthy as wt stood. I'ur my own part, 
worn out witli fatigue as I was, 1 yet 
threw off rny bools and up[)er gar- 
ments, and after wringing the water 
out of them and hanging them to the 
clue of my hammock, 1 leaped in, 
and had not lam many minutes before 
I was sound asleep. How long this 
lasted I never could learn ; hut [ was 
suddenly awakened to horrors such as 
I can ne\er forget; it was a tremen- 
dous crash, a rushing ol waters, and 
the desperate shrieks of jicnshing hu- 
man nature! Slipping on my boots 
and trousers, 1 rushed on deck half 
suff()taie<l with the waters wliicli 
poured tiown the hatchway, and there 
beheld a .scene of the most ap[):illuig 
desciiption; the greater jiait of tlic 
starboaid quarter bulwark, the wheel, 
and binnacle, had been swept over- 
board ! Tlie unfortunate vessel, at this 
rnonienl, was actually lying on iier 
beam -ends, seenimgly smote thus 
down on her knees by tlie amazing 
force of the overwhelming blow! — 
However, she soon righted, and by 
selling the close -reefed mam -topsail, 
.she seemed more able to bear up 
against the turbulent waters. 

When we bad time to make tlie 
necessary iiKpiiries, a story of the most 
pitiable description was elucidated. 
It appeared from the account of the 
lad at the wheel, whose life had 
been preserved almost by a niiraele, 
that after all hands had gone below, 
the captain bad come on dock, and 
having insisted on giving Jacutenant 
Teasum a spell, had prevailed on 
that officer to go below. Pale and 
melancholy as he had all along been 
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(luring the cruise, the poor feltovv, 
from imaginatio?), no doubt, thought 
him doubly so that day, and swore 
most vehemently that his eye was 
wild, that he spoke to himself, and in 
short appeared to him as something 
unearthly, and not belonging to this 
world. As was Ins usual custom, he 
passed tlie time in marching backwards 
and forwards on the litth^ spot of the 
weather quarter-deck, which was least 
exposed to the spray she was conti- 
nually shipping, inori^ or less. Ifow 
the jiarties were situated at the mo- 
ment of th(’ disaster, the fellow could 
not describe. He recolh'cted of the 
Captain and honest Sandy Cameron 
being, howenor, in earnest eonv(‘rsa- 
tion at the unfortunate spo! wh(*re the 
hulwaik gave wav; but lu* leniem- 
hored no more. He heard the horrible 
crash wIkmi the sea struck her, and was 
ovorwlielmed in an instant ! How he 
was saved he could not account for; 
but found liimsc'lf locked in the mam- 
rigging when the waters retired, when 
he disengaged himself, and clung to 
the weather belaying rack. 


Thus perished my brave, my unfor- 
tunate, and I believe my heart-broken 
Captain, the gallant, ami generous, and 
honest Ralph Manly ! Peace be to 
his ashes! — liis memory will live 
within the core of my heart while life 
endures ! 


( ientle reader, rny yarn is at last 
spun out. U would bi' almost useless 
to inform thee, that if you thought the 
ridiculous ami superstitious strongly 
interw'oven in the slubhoiii and tho- 
rough engrafted prejmbees of that pro- 
phet of evil, Richard Matlier, you are 
yet to learn that Richard is only one 
of many thoLi'^amls who inheiit and 
elierisli the self-same ojimions. Sail- 
ing on a Fiiday, tlierofore, is on every 
aceoimt to be from heneefurth avoided; 
and if people will mourn for the loved 
and the departed, let it be internally, 
and from tlie heart ; for the trappings of 
the grave, interesting to the thought fill 
ev(m on shore, are disagreeable and 
highly ominous at sea. 


C.A\’ZONK'nT.. 


Ml i r me in the moonlmht, 

Meet me in the dell ; 

If tlie star.s behold us, 

Will they ever tell ? - ~ 

Though (he moon he blight, love ! 

Nev(*r heed tlie skies ; 

Need we gaze .it lieaveii - - 
Are there not your eyes * 

Let the gentle breezes 
Wlnspci as they tty. 

Still they cannot echo 
All that we may sigh. 

Wlio shall ever listen, 

Who shall ever tell, 

We were, in the moonlight, 

Kissing in the dell ? 

P. S. 
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A WOUD oa TWO AliOUT AN IHISII BOOK, OVER OUR GLASS 
01’ WHISKY rUNCH. 


IluT — tut — Clan I ! — no more (Maret 
to-niglit, if you ]jlf'abO. Bring the 
whisky — some of the real stuff — our 
friend Bastiible’s best, and no hum- 
bug. Let the water be red hot; and 
for the rest, why we’ll e’en take our 
chance. 

Now tlfat’s a fair -sized tumbler 
enough, and four-and -twenty may sa- 
tisfy any moderate man, nrovided he 
has good company or a [pleasant book 
— no manufactured trash — no Col- 
burn ! 

liy my word this is most excellent. 
Let us ha\e somcthnig genuine as this 
whisky; and as it is Irish, suppose, 
for acquaintance’ sake, we tiy an Irish 
book, which Mr. Oliver Yorke has 
conscientiously taken upon himself to 
commend to our notice. 

() Ireland, island of song and sor- 
row ! — lleie are two neat little \o~ 
luines, done up in gri'Cii hiiidiiii) — the 
national eoloiir — ahoni thy unhappy 
and starving minions'^ — thy once pei- 
seeuted and e^er haid-diiiiking jieojde. 
Here are accounts of weddings, wakes, 
and faction fights, funerals and abduc- 
tions. Tlys IS ^ely small punt — it 
will 1)0 hard reading altei our seven- 
teenth — why theie’s niatli r enough for 
three, ay, four volumes, if properly 
leaded out ; u is plain enough to he 
seen that Curiy was not ed , rated m 
the New Burlington Street school. 

; We have chosen our subject out of 
friendship for our liquor, and we are 
almost sorry for having done so. Irish 
writers weie the most absurd race of 
creatures possible : — those of the last 
century lived and moved, and had 
their being, m a world of their own 
creation : — O’l (alloran, O’ Flaherty, 
O’Gorman, O’Connor, and other wor- 
thy Milesians, with tlie Faiglish Val- 
lancey, were at once the most ignorant, 
the most impudent, and consequently 
the most conceited hteiary c[uacks 
that ever took pen in hand ; and their 
d Illness is msufferalde. They wrote 
about what they had no notion of, and 
ran thiough dialects and derivations, 
s,aiid into absurdities and botherations 


about Pagans and Paganism, to pro- 
duce a conglomeration of glory for 
that variously termed island — the 
l*h(pnician Ihcr-iuic, — the Thule of 
that Kgyptian gentleman, Pytheas — 
the Sir Fdward Parry of his day, who 
set out one fine sunnner’s inoniiiig 
from Marseilles, to look afUa* icebergs, 
— the Iliu cj or J>/, of Camden, a de- 
cent sort of man enough for aii anti- 
qiiaiy, who chuckled prodigiously at 
his conjecture thereupon; and so he 
might have deme, were it not for one 
G’Bncn, a lexicogiapher and Catholic 
piiest, who called InuiAdf bishop of 
Cloy no, and (amden’s derivation ab- 
surd, — the Hibernia and ^ la ciulis 
le7ne*^ of the Romans, — the 

We must take breath ; and now 
that wo have done so, our wonder is, 
that such ri'liections shuidd have pro- 
ceeded from our glass. It stood too 
long befon* us, we siqipose, with the 
same quantity of whisky and water, 
and coiiseipicntly our ideas became 
rebiutcd like the spoon in our tum- 
bler. 

The Irish w rilers of the piCvsent ocn- 
tuiy have had minds of a hcalllner 
Older — the enchanted knights of the 
red hrancli, and the magic hall of 
Tara, vanished as dew before the sun, 
and the pnsinalic foiins of such airy 
nothings ’ were conqiletely exhah'd 
m the fiery lays of Moore, when he 
fancied he thereby might swell him- 
self up and look a Icellc taller, ro- 
ll, emhenng days of old,” and singin^g 
about “ harps that nnee.^’ By the 
way of episode — IMoore's Irish Melo- 
dies will live to be sung, and to be 
road; but as for any one Irish feeling 
winch they possess, beyond ihe tunes, 
and even these are “ clone up for the 
drawing-room,’’ we who love Irish 
whisky, and consequently the country 
which produces it — we, m the name 
of he renowned Saint Patrick, the de- 
stroyer of serpents, and antagonist 
of toads, demand of all admirers of 
the aforesaid Irish Melodies by Tho- 
mas Moore, where and in what, be- 
yond the Melodies to which the 


* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, with Etchings by W* IL Brooke, Esq. 
Duldin. Curry ami ('o. 
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lyrist has wedded his words, consists 
the nationality ^ Always cxceplni'y 
the publisher, honest James lV)\\er, 
who may be daily seen in the Strand — 
“ All the way from GaUa way 
Karly in the morning.” 

Moore’s nationality as a writer, 
therefore, being as debatable as J.ady 
Morgan’s absurdities arc unquestion- 
able, we go on to the genuine Miss 
Edgeworth — the classically- Irish Maria 
Edgeworth — w'ho stands alone, be- 
tween the novels of Orilhn, and Tbiiiim, 
and CrowT, we are jiicliricd to enter 
into no comparisons. To our mind 
they have all peculiar excellences, and 
peculiar faults — Grn'lin is someinnes 
tedious and unconnected — Jhuiiin is 
sometimes offensnely viilg<ir — and 
Crowe is someliiiK's too rctincsl and 
metaphysical. They aie diner fellows 
notwithstanding, and might do better, 
could they but emancipate themselves 
from the circulating-library mill of 
Colburn. 

Would you write for ITenry Colburn, 

You must make volumes three; 
Though your manners smell of llolhorn, 

Y’'et high-hfe there must be.” 

The reverse is the case with Wil- 
liam Curry, ]nn. and Co, of Upper 
Sackville Street, in the city of Dnh- 
lin, and the proof is before us ui the 
two little grocn-coated voliiincs of 
Traits and Stouts of t/ir lush Pru- 
snnfry. We open iheiii by chance, 
and have come upon the abduction 
of Mat Kavanagh, the hedge-.scliool- 
mastcr. 

The village of Findramorc, it aji- 
pears, w'us watiiont a school master ; 
one of these worthies luiMug been 
hanged for only being concerned in 
burning the house of an agent; and 
his successor, a lame young man, 
named Garraghty, the son of a widow^, 
having, it was maliciously reported, 
died of poverty. 

“ Garraghty had been attentive to liis 
little pupils, and his instructions were 
sufficient to give them a relish for edu- 
cation; a circumstance which did not 
escape the observation of tlieir parents, 
who duly appreciated it. 11 is death, 
liowever, deprived them of this advan- 
tage; and as schoolmasters under the 
old system were always at a premium, 
it so happened that, for three years 
afterwards, none of that class prcbeiited 
himself to their acceptance. IMaiiy a 
trial had been made, and many a sly 
offer held out as a lure to the iieigh- 
houring teachers, but they did not take; 


for although the country w\as densely 
inhabited, yet it was remarked that no 
schoolmaster ever ‘ thruo^ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fiudraraore. The place, in 
fact, had got a bad name.” 

The villagers, however, determined 
to have their cliililren educated, and 
as fair words, and an advertisement 
placarded against the chapel-door, 
could iioi induce a teacher to settle 
among them, it was agreed, at a 
meeting held one Saturday evening in 
Jlarney Grady’s sfieebeen house, to 
carry off Mat Kavanagh, the master 
of a scliool distant eighteen miles 
fiom rindraiuore. 

Although the instruction of the 
rising gciieratioii was a powerful sti- 
mulant tow'jirds the abduction of a 
schoolmaster, it must not entiiely he 
fergolien that there were other mo- 
tives — not mcntionable m broad day- 
light; of these, the piincipal was the 
necessity which existed for a sccretaiy 
to the secret association of Fmdra- 
inoie, variously termed Peep-of-day 
Boys, White Boys, and Bockites, 
whose literary produetions weie ex- 
tensively ciieiihiied tinough the conn- 
liy. III the shape of notices to quit 
ceitaiu lands by a certain tunc, orders 
against employing ])iosciibed persons, 
and fiieudly inliinatioiis that, unless 
these mandates were immediately coni- 
])liod with, all the horrors of tire and 
sword would follow. A schoolmaster 
was tlierefore roiiuircd vvlio could 
otlieiate in a double capucily, as dis- 
tinct, and not quite as harmless as 
“ A lied by night, a chest of drawers Iiy 
day.” ^ 

Kavanagli, who, like ourselves, was 
never the man to gainsay a glass of 
whisky, was, vvilli som^..4lifhculty, 
made drunk by the party despatched 
for the [uirpose, first of bringing hnn 
to Findramore, and afterwards of ask- 
ing Ins consent to rcinani there. 11c 
was then put into a sack, and tied 
on a lioisc, “ free from all caithly 
care.” 

‘ “ Now, hoys,’ said Dolan, ‘ let ns 
do the thing (;Iane an’ riacent. I^et you 
Jem (’ogan, Brian Murphy, Paddy De- 
lany, and Andy CVjtinelJ, go hack and 
tell the wife and two childher a coek- 
and-a-hull story about Jlfat; say that 
he is coming to Findramore for g(H)d 
and all, an’ that ’ill he truth, you 
know; and that he ordhered yees to 
bring Jicr and them after him ; and we 
can come hack fur the furnitiiic to- 
morrow.’ 
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Kavanagh arrived at his journey s 
ond without the sljglitest gleam of 
consciousm'ss having Vjroken iu upon 
his mind He was unsacked and de- 
posited in a settle»b(*d at a farmer’s 
fiouse, wliere he remained in an ob- 
livious trance until breakfast time on 
the nexi morning. 

In the mean time, the wife and chil- 
dren were taken care of by IMrS. Connell, 
who provided them with a bed, and 
, ^TM.ry, otIier« comfort which they could 
require. The next morning, when Miit 
awoke, his first call was for a drink. 

“ ‘ Watherl’ said Mat, drink of 
wather — if it’s to be had f.>r love or 
money — or Til split wid drnth. I'm 
all in a state of conflagration, and my 
heiid — by the sowl of Newton, the in- 
ventor of fluxions— ^bnt my head is a 
complete illncidation of the ceiitrifngle 
motion, so it is. Tnndher an’ turf, is 
there no wather to be Lad ? Nancy, I 
say, for God’s sake, (luickcn youiself 
wid the hydraulics, or the best li^atlie- 
mathician in Ireland’s gone to the 
abode of KncUd and Pythagoras, that 
first invented the multiplication table.’ 

“ On cooling liis burning blood with 
the ‘ hydraulics,’ he again lay down, 
witli an intention of composing himself 
for another sleep ; hut his eye noticc'd 
the novelty of his situation : lie once 
more called Nancy. 

“ ‘ Nancy, avouriicen,* ho inquired, 

‘ will yon l>e afther resolving me one 
single proposition ? Wliere am I at 
the present spaking? Is it in tlie aimi- 
narp at home, Nancy ?’ 

“ Nancy, in the mean time, had been 
desired to answer in the aifnmative, 
lumping that if his mind was ri tde easy 
on that point, lie might refresh him- 
self by another hour or two’s sleep, as 
lie appeared to he not at all free from 
the efl’cets of his jirevions intoxication. 

“ ‘ , Mat, jcAvol, where else 

would you he, a lannah, hut at home ? 
Sure isn’t here Jack, and Riddy, an’ 
myself, INIat, agra, along wid me? 
Your licad is’nt well, but all you want 
is a good rousin’ sleep.’ 

“ ‘ Very well, Nancy, very well, 
that’s enough — quite satisfacthory — 
guod crat demonstrandum. ' 3Iay all 
kinds of had luck rest iipor the Findra- 
more boys, any way ! The unlucky va- 
gabonds — Pm the third they’ve done 
up. Nancy, off wid ye, like quicksilver, 
for the priest.’ 

“ ‘ The priest why, Mat, jewel, 
what puts that into your head ? sure 
there’;} nothing wrong wid ye, only the 
sup o’ drink you tuck yesterday.* 

“ ‘ Go, woman,' said Mat, ‘ did you 
ever know me to make a wrong calcu- 
lation ? I tell you I’m non compos mcniis 


from head to heel. Head ! by my sow], 
Nancy, it ’ill soon be a caput mortuum 
wid me — I’m far gone in a disease they 
call an opthical delusion — the devil a 
thing less it is— me bein’ in my own 
place, an' to think .I’m^lyiu' in a settle- 
beil, that there is a large dresser covered 
w'id pewter dishes and plates, and, to 
crown all, the door on the wrong side of 
the house. OIF wid ye, an' tell his 
Reverence that 1 want to be anointed, 
and to die in pace and charity wid all 
men. May the most especial kind of 
bad hick light down upon you, Findra- 
more, an’ all that’s in you, both man 
and haste — you have given me my gruel 
along wid the rest; but, thank God, you 
Avon't hang me, any how ! Off, Nancy, 
for the priest, till 1 die like a Christhan, 
in pace and ibigiveness wid the world ; 
— all kinds of hard fortune to them ! 
Make haste, woman, if expect mo 
to die like a Christhan. II they had let 
me alone till I’d publish to the ivorld my 
Treatise on Conic Sections ; but to be 
cut off on ray march to fame ! Another 
draught of the hydraulics, Nancy, an' 
then for the priest ; hut see bring Father 
Connell, the curate, for he understands 
something about mathew-maticks ; an’ 
never heed Father Roger, for little hd 
knows about them, not even the differ- 
ence betune a right line and a curve — 
in the page of history to his cverlastiii’ 
disgrace he it recorded.’ 

“ ‘ Mat,’ replied Nancy, scarcely pre- 
serving her gravity, ^keep yourself from 
talkin', and fall asleep, tlieri you’ll ho 
well enough.’ 

“ ^ Is there e’er a sup at all in the 
house?’ said Mat, ^ if there is let me 
get it ; for there's an ould proverb, 
though it is a most unmathciualical axiom 
as ever was inviiitcd, ‘ try a hair of the 
same dog that hit you ; ’ give me a glass, 
Nancy, any how, an’ you can go forFather 
Connell after. Oh, by the sowl of Isaac, 
that iiivinted fluxions, what’s this for ?' 

“ A general hurst of laughter followed 
this demand and ejaculation ; and Mat 
sat up once more in the settle, and ex- 
amined the place with keener scrutiny. 
Nancy herself laughed heartily; and as 
slie handed him a full glass, entered into 
an explanation of the circumstances at- 
tending his translation. 

“ Mat, at all times of rather a pliant 
dis 'osition, felt rejoiced that he was still 
compos mentis; and on hearing what 
took place, he could not help entering into 
the humour of the enterprise, at which 
he laughed as heartily as any of them. 

‘ Mat,’ said the farmer, and half-a- 
dozen of the neighbours, ‘ you’re a happy 
man ; there’s a hundred of the hoys 
have a school-house half built for you 
this same blessed shining morning, while 
you’re lying at nse iu your bed.’ 
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“ ‘By the sowl of Newton, that in- 
ViTited fluxions,' replied Wat, ‘ hut I'll 
take revenge for the disgrace you put 
upon my profession by stringing up a 
schoolmaster among you, and I’ll hang 
you all ! It’s dea^h to stale a four-footed 
animal : btit what do ye deserve for 
stillin' a Christian baste, a two-legged 
schoolniasther without featliers, eighteen 
miles, and he not to know it 'r' ” 

The building of the school-house, 
which was speedily accomplished, 
however, overcame flat’s ;mgcr; his 
furniture was removed, and he soon 
found liimself comfortably estahhslied 
in a small cabin, which was given to 
him at a low rent. Scholais crowded 
to his seminary for instruction, and 
their various traits are admimbly dc- 
])icted by oiir story-teller. Without 
tlie difliculty of snbslilutm:; Dick for 
Dan, and cur versa^ no one, vve sup- 
pose, will iecoi;riis(j the diaractcrs 
thus exhibited among Mat’s pupils. 
IMatthew speaks : 

“ ‘ Ha! you ringlader, yon; you are 
as had as Dick O’Connell, that no miis- 
ther in the country could get any good 
of, in regard that he put the whole sidiool 
together by the ears, wherever he’d he, 
though the spalpeen wouldn't stand flght 
liiinself. Hard foitune to you ! to go to 
put such an alTront upon me, an’ me a 
professor of humanity,’ ” &-C. 

‘ Dan Shiel, you little starved-look- 
ing spalpeen, will yon come np tt> your 
illocution ? and a purty figure y'ou cut 
at it, wid a voice like a penny trumpet, 
Dan ! Well, what speech have you got 
now, Dan, rna houchal ? is it Koinaiis, 
counthryiniii, and lovers ?’ 

“ ‘ No, shir! yarrah, didn’t I spake 
that speech before? ’tis Avan, inasther, 
that I’m after penucu' myself.’ 

“ ‘ No, you didn’t, you fairy ; ah, 
Dan, little as you arc, you take credit for 
more than ever you spoke, Dan, agrah ; 
hut, faith, the same thrick will come agin 
you some time iir other, avich ! go and 
get that speech hitther; I see by your 
face you haven’t it ; olf wid you, and get 
a patch upon your breeches — your little 
knees are through them, thoiigli ’tisn’t 
by prayin’ you’ve worn tliem, any Iiow, 
you little hop-o'-my thumh, you, wid a 
voice like a rat in a thrap; and yet 
you’ll be practisin’ illocution; off wid 
you, man alive ! You little spitfire, you, 
if you and your school felJoiv Dick had 
been wid the Jews whin they wanted 
to burn down the starulin’ corn of the 
Philistines, the devil n fox they might 
bother their heads about, for yees both 
would have carried fire-brands by tlie 
liiindhcr for them. Spake the next 
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speech bitther ; between you and Dick, 
von keep the school in perpetual agita^ 
tiou.' " 

In rapidly turning over ibe leaves 
of a volume, it is impossible to do 
justice to the author. How then can 
we, although not by ten at least ar- 
rived at our zig-zagging tumbler, do 
as we ought to do towards this Irish 
book whiob has pleased us so much? 
Details ami amusing inciilents are out 
of the question — we will thdreforfr'Ct.i 
on the story as best we may. 

Among the neighbouring gentry who, 
generally actuated by motives of curio- 
sity, visited Kavanagh's establishment, 
was a Squire Johnson ; on the present 
occasion he was accompanied by an 
fCnglish gentleman, over whose igno- 
rance of the schoolboy puzzles Matthew 
enjoyed a hearty triumph, which must 
have iiiarvelloiisly exalted the master 
in the eyes of Ins pupils. 

“ It ajipeared, however, that Squire 
.lohnson did not visit Mat’s school from 
mere curiosity. ‘ Mr. Kavaiiagh,’ said 
he, ‘ I would be glad to have a little 
jirivate conversation with you, and will 
thank you to walk down the road a little 
u'ith this gentleman and me.’ 

“ ‘ You have heard, Mr. Kavanagh,’ 
continued I\Ir. Johnson, as they went 
along, ‘ of the burning of Moore’s stable 
and horses, the night bebire last ? The 
fact is, that the magistrates of the enunty 
aie endeav'ouring to get at the incendi- 
aries, and u'ould render a sei viee to any 
person capalde, either direitly or indi- 
lectly, of facilitating that object, or 
.Miimtiling on a clew to the tranMictiiui.* 

“ ‘ Ami how could I do you a sai vice 
ill it, sir?’ inquired iMat. 

‘ "Why,’ rejilied Mr. Johnson, ‘ from 
the children. If you coulil sift them in 
an indirect way, so as, withoq/j^uspicion, 
to ascertain the absence of a lirotlier, or 
so, on that particular night, I might 
have it in my power to serve you, Mr. 
Kavanagh. There will he a large I'eward 
offered to-morrow, besides.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, damn the penny of the reward 
ever I’d finger, even if I knew the whole 
conflagration,’ said Mat; ‘ but lave the 
siftin’ of the children wid myself, and if 
1 can get any thing out of them, you’ll 
hear from me; hut your honour must 
keep a close mouth, or you might have 
occasion to lend me the money for my 
own funeral some o’ these days, (rood 
morning, giiuleiiien.* 

“ The gentlemen departed. 

“ ‘ May the most ornamental kind of 
liard fortune pursue you evei y day you 
rise, you desarvin’ villain, that would 
have me turn informer, bekase your bro- 
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ther-in-law, rackrlntin' Moore'H stable 
and horses were burnt ; but I'd see you 
and all your breed in the flames o’ hell 
first.’ Such was Mat’s soliloquy as he 
entered the school on his return.” 

This is sketched by a master hand, 
and admirably giaphic; it is tiue to 
the manners of the country, and to 
those of its misguided peasantry. Were 
we to allow ourselves to linger here 
over this scene of servility and dissi- 
-^ww lit t i on, a*tIiousand painful thoughts 
would crowd upon us — let us then 
proceed to the sequel : 

“ One day, soon after the visit of the 
gentlemen above named, tivo strange 
men came into Mat's establishment — 
rather, as Mat thought, in an uiicere- 
moiiiouH manner. 

“ ‘ Is your name Matthew Kavaiiagh ?’ 
said one of them. 

“ ‘ That is indeed the name that’s 
upon me,' said Mat, with rather an 
inflrm voice, whilst his face got as pale 
as aslics. 

‘ Well,’ said the fellow, ^ we’ll jist 
trouble you to walk with us a lot.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Il<»w far, with submission, are 
yees goin’ to bring me?’ said Mat. 

“ ^ Do you know Johnny Short’s 
hotel ?’ * 

“ ‘ My curse upon you, Findrainore,’ 
exclaimed JMat, in a paroxysm of an- 
guish, ‘every day you lise ! hut your 
breath’s nnbicky to a schoolinasther, and 
it's no lie what was often said, that no 
schoolinasther ever thruv in you, hut 
something ill came over him.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t curse tlic town, man alive,’ 
said the constable, ‘ but curse your own 
ignorance and folly; any way, I wouldn’t 
stand ill your coat lor the wealth of the 
three kingdoms. You’ll undouhtedly 
swing, unless you turn king’s evidence. 
It’s about Moore’s business, Misther 
Kavanag’W 

‘ Damn the that I’d do, even if 1 
knew any thing about it ; but, God be 
praised for it, I can set them all at de- 
fiance — that I’m sure of, jiutlemeii — 
innocence is a jewel.’ 

“ ‘ But Barney Brady, that keeps the 
shebeen house — you know him — is of 
another opinion ; you and some of the 
Findrainore boys took a ^ >p in Barney’s 
on a sartin night ?’ 

‘ Ay did we, on many a night — and 
will agin, plase Providence — no harm in 
takin’ a sup, any how, by the same token 
that maybe you and yer friend here 
would have a drop of the rale stuif as a 
thr^te from me.’ 

“ ‘ I know a trick worth two of that,’ 


said the man. ‘ 1 thank ye kindly, Mr. 

Kavanagh.’ 

“ One Tuesday morning, about six 
weeks after this event, the largest crowd 
ever remembered in that neighbourhood 
was assembled on Findramore hill, where- 
on had been erected a certain wooden 
machine yclept a gallows. A little after 
the hour of eleven o’clock, two carts 
were descried winding slowly down a 
slope on the soiitliern side of the town 
and church which I have already men- 
tioned as terminating the view along 
the level road north of the hill. As soon 
as they were observed, a low, suppressed 
ejaculation of horror ran through the 
crowd, painfully perceptible to tbe ear 
ill the expression of ten thousand mur- 
murs, all blending into one deep groan — 
and to the eye, by a simultaneous mo- 
tion that ran through the crowd like aii 
electric shock. 

“ The place of execution was sur- 
rounded by a strong detachment of mili- 
tary; and the carts that contained the 
convicts w(‘re also strongly guarded. 

“ As the prisoners approached the fatal 
spot, which was within sight of the place 
where tlie outrage had been perpetrated, 
the shrieks and Limeiitatioiis of their re- 
lations and acquaintances were appalling 
indeed. Fathers, mothers, sisters, bro- 
thers, cousins, and all persons in the 
most remote degree of kindred and ac- 
quaintanceship, were present — all excited 
by the alternate expression of grief, and 
low-breathed vows of retaliation ; not 
only relations, but all who* were con- 
nected with them by tbe bonds of their 
desperate and illegal oaths. Every eye, 
in fact, coiuscatcd with a wild and 
savage fire, that shot from iiiidcr brows 
knit in a spirit that seemed to cry out — 
blood ! vengeance ! — blood ! vengeance I 
The expression was truly awful ; and, 
what rendered it more terrific, was the 
writhing reflection, that numbers and 
physical force were unavailing against a 
comparatively small body of armed troops. 
This condensed the fiery impulse of the 
moment into an expression of subdued 
rage, that really shot like livid gleams 
from their visages. 

“ At length the carts stopped under 
the gallows ; and, after a short interval 
spent in devotional exercise, three of 
the culprits ascended the platform, who, 
a '’ter recommending themselves to God, 
and avowing their innocence — although 
the clearest possible evidence of guilt 
had been brought against them — Avere 
launched into another life, among the 
shrieks and groans of the multitude. 
The other three then ascended; two 
of whom either declined or had not 
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strength to address the assembly. The 
third advanced to tlie edge of the boards; 
it was Mat. 

“ After two or throe efforts to speak, 
in which he was unsuccessful, from iKwiily 
weakness, he at length addressed them 
as follows : — 

‘ My friends and good people ; in 
hopes that you may be all able to de- 
monstrate the last proposition laid down 
by a dying man, I undertake to address 
you, before I depart to that world wliere 
Euclid, De Carte, and many other larii- 
ed men are gone before me. There is 
nothing in all philosophy more true th/ ii 
that, as the multiplication table says, 
‘two and two make four;’ but it is 
equally veracious and worthy of credit, 
that, if yoii do not abrogate this system 
that yon work the common rules of your 
proceedings by — if you don’t become 
loyal men, and give up hurniii’ and mur- 
derin’, the solution of it will be found on 
the gallows. I acknowledge myself to he 
guilty for not separatin’ myself clane 
from yees ; we have been all guilty, and 
may (iod forgive thim that jist nou de- 
parted wid a lie in their month.' Here 
he was interrupted by a volley of exe- 
crations and curses, mingled with ‘stag, 
informer, traithor to the thme cause !* 
which, for some time, compelled him to 
be silent. ‘ You may curse,* continued 
IMat, ‘ hut it's too late now to abscond 
the truth; the sntn of my wickedness 
and folly is worked out, and you see the 
answer. Cod forgive me, many a young 
crathur I enticed into the ribbon busi- 
ness, and now it’s to ind in he^np ! Obey 
the laAv, or if you don't, you’ll find it a 
lex talionis — the construction of w'liich 
is, that if a man burns or murdhers, he 
won’t miss hanging; take warning by 
me — by ns all ; tor, although 1 take (iod 
to w itness that I was not at the perpe- 
tration of the crime that I am to be sus- 
pinded for, yet I often connived, wlicn 
I might have superseded the carrying of 
such iiitiiitions into effectuality. I die 
in peace wid all the world, save an’ ex- 
cept the Findramore people, whom may 
the maledictionary execration of a dying 
man follow into eternal infinity ! My 

manuscription of conic sections ' 

flere an extraordinary buzz commenced 
among the crowd, which rose gradually 
into a shout of wild astounding exulta- 
tion. The sheriff followed the eyes of 
the multitude, and perceived a horseman 
dashing with Iweathless fury up towards 
the scene of execution. He arrived, and 
brought a full pardon for 31at, and a 
commutation of sentence to transporta- 
tion for life for the other tw^o. \Yhat 
became of Mat I know not, but in Fin- 
dramore he never daied to appear, as 
certain death would have been the con- 


sequence of his not dying game. With 
respect to Barney Brady, who kept the 
shebeen, and was the principal evidence 
against those who were concerned in this 
outrage, he w'hs compelled to enact an 
ex tempore death, in less than a month 
afterwards ; having been found dead, 
with a slip of paper in his mouth, in- 
scribed — ‘ This is the fate of all in- 
formers! ’ ” 

Truly lamentable is .it, that there 
should be .such a state of society. Ire- 
land IS a fine country, and has prodi- 
gious natural advantage.s; but to what 
purjwse have those capahilitiu.s been 
applied ! None ; the curse of llic 
Church of Rome is upon her, and ihe 
dark cloud of superstition hangs over 
her as an incubus, whicli preiculs her 
rising among nations. Iklueation, ra- 
tional and moral education, will alone 
disjiel the meiital gloom of the Irish 
peasantry. In the above scene then* i.s 
full illustration of our assertion. The 
daneer, to an ignorant mind, of the 
doctrine of absolution fiom a fellow- 
cieatuve, is established by the guilty 
wretches who make their exit from this 
life, and enter upon another and a fear- 
ful state of existence, uttering that with 
their lips which their hearts know to 
be untruth. In Ireland, not one cri- 
minal in ten, all hough co.'ivictcd iiiion 
the clearest and most unquestionable 
evidence, acknowledges his guilt. On 
tlie contrary, nine out of fen rcjieat iin- 
calh‘d-for declarations of iheir inno- 
cence, even at the fatal tree, and m the 
full conviction that such protestations 
can avail them uoihing. And to what 
is this to be ascribed, but to the abso- 
lution given by the priest ! Where the 
horror and mis(‘ry of crime can bo so 
easily efiaced from the conscience, it is 
not to be wondered at ihat the com- 
mission should be frequent. It is, we 
repeat, the doctrines of the Romish 
Church that debase and depress the 
national character of Ireland. Re- 
moved from the power of priestcraft — • 
(we do not mean tliereby out of tlie 
way of religious instruction — far from 
us be such a wish) — but mentally 
emancipated, Irisbraen are different 
beings; and if your political econo- 
mists would but projiose hanging for 
half an hour a certain clas.s of divine.s, 
we stake our reputation upon it, that 
the experiment would do more for the 
advancement of Ireland than all that has 
been said or written on the sub](*ct. 
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lint your political ocorioinitsts have ovx*r 
and always been fools — asses of the 
first water. — l^et ns replenisli our tum- 
bler, and we’ll y>rove il satisfactorily in a 
moment. — They talk about tlie demand 
creating; tlie sujiply — we diMiy the fact, 
and appeal to our whisky bottle for 
proof. Alas! the whisky itself was 
once above ]n'oof -- now, it sufHciently 
proves the kind of stuff these fellows 
assert. Would that any such crack- 
liJJttivAsiWVilkers* had the decency to con- 
vince us to the coni 1 ary, by sending; a 


small jar, containing ten or a dozen 
gallons, marked ‘‘ confidential,^’ and 
addressed to the care of Mr. Fraser, 
21.'), llegent Street, for our private use. 
Then might we listen with some degree 
of attention to their assertions; but 
there’s no decency in them; and our 
draughts must remain unhoiioured, 
slioiild we not apply (or assistance to 
(’ork. We leally must broach the other 
l)ottle — Vo — 0 — op! oh, how melo- 
dious IS thy song, thou namesake of 
Munster’s glorious city! where — 


“ Take the road to Olanmire — the road to Blackrock, or 
The swi'et Itoreenmanna, to charm your eyes ! 

If you’ll do what is wdse, take a dram of Tom Walker ; 
Or if you’re a M^alker, toss off Tommy Wise.” 


iVoie — Icn — eleven — yes, that’s eleven; 
we have just a (juarter of on liour more 
to discuss this tumbler, for we like early 
hours and sober habits. Therefoie, 
suppose we also discuss tlie h.one of 
coideiitiOM betw^eeii two clans or fac- 
tions, and let a hedge* school-master 
rehitc the matter m his own w«iy, as we 
doubt much if wc could amend (ns 
style. I’roceed, sii, if you ])!eas(‘. 

The hone of contintion that got he- 
tttxen tliem and onr faction was tin's 
circumstance : their lands and ours were 
divided by a river that ran down from 
the I'igh mountains of Slie\e Boglish, 
and, after a coorse of eight or ten miles, 
disembogued it.self, lir.st into (jieorge 
Diiti'y's inilUdain, and afterw.irds into 
that superb stream, the IMacknator, that 
might be well aiul ap|)r(»pria f*ly aj»pel- 
lated ‘ the Irish Niger.^ This iiver, 
which, though small at times, occasion- 
ally inflated itself to such gigantic alti- 
tude that it swept away cows, corn, and 
cottages, or whatever else hajipened to 
he in Its w», *'-was the inareh-ditch, or 
incrVii luUween «)m* l.irms. Perhaps it 
IS wortii wliile remarking, as a solution 
for natural philosopliers, that these in- 
undations were nmcli more frequent in 
W'inter than in mmmer, though wJien 
they did oe.cur in summer, they M'ere 
truly terrific. Ood he with the days 
when 1 and half a do7,en gorsoons used 
to go out of a warm Sunday in summer ; 
the bed of the river notliing but a line 
of wdiilc meandering stones, so hot that 
you could hardly stand upon them, with 
a small obscure thread of Avater creeping 
invisibly among them, hiding itself, as 
it jvere, from the scorching sun ; except 
here and there that you might find a 
small pool where the streams liad accii- 
nmhited. 

“ Our ])]aii was to bring a pocketful 


of roche lime with ns, and put it into the 
pool, when all tlie fish used to rise on 
the instant to the surface, gasping with 
open mouths for fresh air, and we’d only 
to Hit tliem out of tlie water — a nate 
])lan, wliich perhaps might lie adopted 
successfully on a more extensive scale by 
the Irish fisheries. 

Indeed, I almost regret that T did 
not remain in that station of life, for I 
was rmieh happier then than ever I was 
since I began to study and practise 
laming. But this is vagating from the 
subject. 

‘‘ Well, then, I have said that them 
O’Hallaghans lived beside us, and that 
this stream divided our lands. About 
half a quarter, i. e. to accommodate myself 
to the vulgar pliraseohigy, or, to speak 
more scientifically, one eighth of a mile 
from our house, Avas as purty a hazel 
glen as you’d Avish to see — near half a 
mile long — its developments and propor- 
tions Avere truly classical. 

“ In the bottom of this glen w^as a 
small green island, about tAveWe yards, 
diametiically, of Irish admeasurement, 
that is to say, be the same more or less ; 
at all events, it lay in the way of the 
river, Avliich, howevxr, ran towards the 
O’llallaghans’ side, and, consequently, 
the island was our property. Now, you’ll 
observe, that this river had been for 
ages the merin lietween the two farms, 
for they both belonged to separate land- 
lords, and, so long as it kept the O’Hal- 
bighun side of the little peninsula in 
question, there could be no dispute about 
it, for ail Avas clear. One wet winter, 
however, it seemed to change its mind 
upon the subject, for, assuredly, it 
wrought and Avore away a passage for 
itself on our side of the island, and by 
that means took part, as it were, with 
the O’Hallaghans, leaving the territory 
Avhich had been onr [iroperty for ctmn- 
ries, in their possession. This Avas a 
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vexatious change to us, and, indeed, 
eventually produtxjd very feudal conse- 
quences. No sooner had the stream 
changed sides than the O’Hallagliaus 
claimed the island as theirs, acc'ording to 
their lenemeiit, ;iiid we, luiving hod it 
for siu'li length of time in our possession, 
could not break ourseU es of the hahilude 
of occiijiying it. Tliey incarcerated our 
cattle, and we incarcerated theirs. They 
summoned us to their landlord, who was 
a magisirat(‘, and we sumnioned them to 
ours, who was another. 

“ Their verdicts were north and south, 
their landlord gave it in favour of tlu iii, 
and ours in favour of us. The one said 
he liad law on his side, the other that he 
had prescription and possession, length 
of time .ind usage. Tiie two squires then 
fought a challenge upon the head of it, 
and, what was more singular, upon the 
dis})Ute<l spot itself ; the one standing on 
their side, the other on ouis; for it was 
just tiVeh'C paces every way. Their 
friend was a small, light man, with legs 
like druir.sticks ; the otiier was a large, 
ahle-hodied genllenvui, with a icd face 
and a hooked nose. TJiey exchanged 
shots, one only of which — the secemd — 
t<Jok effect. It pastured ujioii their land- 
lord’s spindle leg ; on which he held it 
out, exclaiming, tliat while he lived he’d 
never light another ehallenge with his 
antagonist, ‘ liecause,’ said he, ^ the man 
who could hit (hat could hit any thing.’ 

AV'e then were advised hy an attor- 
ney to go to law with tliern, and they 
were advised hy anotlier attorney to go 
to law with us; accordingly we did so, 
and in the course of eight or nine years 
it might have been decided ; hut just as 
the legal term apjiroxunated in which 
the (leeisi(Ui was to he announced, the 
river divided itself Aviih mathematical 
exactitude on each side of the island. 
Tliis altered tlie state and law of the 
(piestion in tot am ; hut, in the mean 
time, both we and the O’Hallaghaus 
were nearly fractured hy the expenses. 
Now, during the lawsuit, we usually 
lioughed and mutilated each other’s 
cattle, according as they trespassed the 
premises. Tliis brought on the usual 
concomitants of various battles, fought 
and won on both sides, and occasioned 
the lawsuit to be dropped ; for we found 
it a mighty incoinenient matter to fight 
it out l)olh ways; by the same token 
that 1 think it a great proof of stultity 
to go to law at all at all, as lung as a 
person is able to take it into his own 
management. For the only incongruity 
of the matter — that in the one 

case a set of lawyers have the law in 
their liaiids, and, in the other, that you 
have it in t/oar oxen — that’s the only 
difference, and it is easy knowing ivheie 


the advantage lies. We, however, paid 
the most of the expenses, and wiiuM 
have pvd them all with the greatest iii- 
tegrity% were it not that our altnrney, 
when about to issue an execution against 
onr property, happened to he shot one 
evening as he returned home from a 
dinner whitii was given hy him that 
was dtlurney for the O’llallaghans. 
.Many a boast the O’Hallaghaiis made, 
before the quarrelling between us and 
them I nirnenced, that they'd sweep the 
streets wiihthem flghtin^ ()’( 'almgli.dfs. 
whicli Avas an epithet that was on .isioii- 
ally applied to onr family. We differed, 
lioAveter, materially liom them ; for Ate 
Avere honourable, never starling out in 
dozens on a single man or tw'O, and heat- 
ing him into iiisignificanc(‘. 

A couple, or, maybe, when irri- 
tated, three, were tlie most w'c ever set 
at a single enemy; iiiiil if we lift him 
lying in a slate of irnperce[itiori, it was 
tlie most Ave ever did, except in a regu- 
lai cmiflictioii, when a man is justified 
in saving his own skull hy breaking one 
of ail opposite faction. For the truth of 
the hiisliiess is, that he avIio breaks the 
first skull or tlio first hone is ■‘afest; 
and surely, Avheii a man is driven to 
such ail alternative, the choice is unhe- 
sitating. O'Uallaghan’s attorney, how- 
ever, had belter hick ; they w'ere, it is 
true, rather in the retrograde with him, 
and of coorse it Avas only candid in him 
to look for his own. , 

“ One morning he found that two of 
his liorses had been executed, hy some 
incendiary uiiknow'u, in the eoursoof the 
night; and on goiiig to look at them, 
he found a taste of a notice po.sied on 
the inside of the stahlc-door, giving him 
intelligence, that if ho did not find a 
horjms corpus wherdiy to tiaiisl'er liis 
body out of tlie count ly, he’d exjKTience 
a fate parallel to tliat of his hrotlier- 
l.iAvyer, And, undoubtedly, if honest 
people never perpeiiateti‘*Avoise than 
li.mishing such varnuu, along with proc- 
tors and drivers of all kinds, out of a 
civilised country, they would not he so 
very culpable or atrocious. After this 
the hiAvyer went to reside in Dohlin, 
and the only bodily injury he sustained 
was the death of a land-agent and a 
bailiff, Avho lost their lives faithfully in 
driving foi rent. They died, however, 
successfully; the bailiff having been 
provided for nearly a year before tlie 
agent Avas sent to give an account of 
his stevvaidship — as the authorised ver- 
sion has it.” 

Halt — our liimbleris finished — our 
hour has eome— and so, good night, 
reader ! 
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COniNNA AND HER PUPIL. 

I HAVE often thougl)t tliiit a very delightful book might be made from poems 
written to illustrate the move beautiful fiagnieiits of antiquity. I remember to 
have seen a very exquisite engraving of two heads, supposed to be Corinna and 
her infant pupil Ihndar, in an Italian collection, but the name I do not at this 
moment recollect. This, indeed, is a subject every way fit for adaptation to 
poetry. I have chosen the period when Corinna, having obtained the crown of 
poetry, retires a short distance from the admiring throng of spectators : — 

She .stood by a tree that bent 
O’er an old and rno.ssy stone : 

On her laurell’d lyre her arm she leant — 

And she stood not there alone. 

Breathless and still a radiant boy 
Had near’d that holy place ; 

And his incense breath, like a hymn of joy, 

Came wafted to her face. 

She shook her sun-lit tresses back, 

She wreathed the olive in each curl ; 

The shout of the thoii.sands roll’d in her track, 
lo ! for the Grecian girl 1 

She took the hoy’s .small lily hand. 

Throwing his locks aside, 

While she bound in his hair one leaf of the band, 

Her olive crown of pride. 

A shout arose, the child look’d up 
And gaz’d on the glorious throne: ; 

And his heart was full, like an odour-cup. 

And his breast was full of song. 

The gath^i’d shout hath pass’d away, 

Tlio spirit in vain hath sought 
The garlanded girl of that hallow’d day — 

Bui where is the boy she taught ? — 

• Thou of the cittern, arise and tell 

Tn what glad home of the earth thou art ; 

Child of ( oririna! we know thee well, 

Tiiy home is in our heart ! 


The IUrhovian, 
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no consideration whatever. Wje must 
not starve, and it is our duly not to 
surrender ; tluTefore, even in spite of 
my wound, I will jjo to the com- 
mandant, and prove to him the neces- 
sity of iinderukini^ wlmt you suggest.” 
This he said with great earnestness 
and warmth. 

Ue you still, and I will try him 
again,” said Noah ; and so saying, 
he quitted the hut, and hastened to 
the governor, whom he foun<l at Ins 
door, sitting on the stump of a tree, 
disconsolately reading an old reli- 
gious book ; on seeing w ho wjxs ap- 
proaching, he hastily closed the book, 
and said, “ Noah, 1 have been con- 
sidering that it w’ould he better to 
collect the inhabitants after the pro- 
visions are done, and make a sally 
on the enemy.” 

It IS something to that eflect T 
am come to advise ; hut before allow- 
ing our allairs to reach such an ex- 
tiernity, w'ould it not be better to send 
out thiity or forty men (I will head 
them myself,) to some of the neigh- 
bouring settlements for provisions.” 
The governor, who had hastily ex- 
pressed himself, w'as taken by surpris(‘ 
at this new reasonable j)ro}>osition, 
and scarcely knowing wherefore, felt 
himself unreasonably angry ; but 
Noah, without .seeming to notice his 
passion, added, there are but three 
days’ provisions remaining, and it is 
full time llie inlialutants of the village 
were consulted.” In a voice ren- 
dered only half audible by passion, 
the governor returned — “ What! am 
I to be dictated to /” Noah made no 
other answer, but bowed to the go- 
vernor, and walked away : he hasten- 
ed, however, to his friend’s hed-sidc, 
and related his disappointment. 

“ Well,” said Amid ah, thought- 
fully, we must mfonn the inliabit- 
ants.” 

To this Noali replied — 

“ The person whom government 
has appointed we are hound to obey, 
and therefore I beg you to lay this 
thought of appealing to the settlers 
aside.” 

“ But government never intended 
that we should rashly sacrifice our 
lives to this man’s folly — it cannot 
be — it is impossible, and I, for one, 
will not do so.” 

“ I am sorry,” said his fiiend, 

“ very sorry, to tind the seed.s of re- 
bellion so easily quickened.” 


Amidab was about to speak, when 
Noah exclaimed — 

“ Hush! hush! ^hat noise is ihat? 
JVrhaps the enemy have made anotlier 
attack.” They listened. ’^'es — 
there it is again ; it is their ritle.s.” 
Here they were .stopped by terrible 
shouts, accompanied by cries. Again 
there was a pause; but it was quickly 
broken b* louder shouts and cries. 
Amidab turned to speak to Noah ; 
he was gone : he, however, mnnaged 
to get his rifle, and to drag himself 
to a small window or loop-hole, where 
he .saw his friend eng’ftged with a 
gigantic Indian, who would, however, 
have been overcome had not two 
more rushed to his assistance. A shot 
from a ride killed one of tliem, who 
was in the act ot blandishing his 
tomahawk in the one hand, and his 
scalpiiig-kuife m the other, over Ins 
intended victim. The shot came so 
truly to Ins heart that lie instantly 
dropped dead. Noah, now seeing one 
of ins foes fallen, attacked the other 
tw'o, one of whom he felled with a 
blow of bis axe ; the other Uirnetl to 
fly, but he was stopped by another 
deadly messenger from the window of 
the hut, which took him in the back, 
and he fell, fiice forwards, on the 
ground, where he never mpved again. 
Not staying to look at Ins dead foes, 
Noah rushed into the midst of the 
battle, and was about to lie mowed 
down by an Indian, when he was 
saved by another siiot, at the mo- 
ment when his finger was at the 
trigger. The origin of this attack 
was somewhat remarkable. One of 
the sentinels had deserted ; the French, 
seeing the po.st uudeftmded, marched 
directly to the place, and began to 
clamber over the trees, when one "of 
tlieir muskets went off and alarmed 
the garrison ; but not before some of 
the most active of the Indians had 
got over the rampart, uttering their 
tremendous war-whoop. The sottler.s, 
thus surprised, were at first driven 
back, but soon rallying, repulsed 
their u.ssailants with great bravery — 
pouring an effeclual volley upon them 
as they retreated. In this affair the 
governor was killed ; and the W'hole 
of the settlers, with one voice, elected ‘ 
Noah to be their commander on the 
.spot. His bravery, his rooinc.ss, and 
pre.sdice of uniid, well deserved the 
honour ; for no sooner was order 
restored, and the enemy beyond the 
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range of the rifles, than Noah resolved 
to carry into effect the suggestion he 
had offered to the governor, to procure, 
if possible, a supply of provisions. A 
party of the best marksmen in the set- 
tlement were accordingly chosen for 
the sally, and, to slimulate their ardour, 
he manfully pointed out to them the 
danger of their enterprise, and dwelt 
on the necessity that required it. II is 
men expressed their approbation of his 
sentiments witli shouts of applause; 
and, as soon as it was dark, the expe- 
dition set out, followed by the prayers 
and good wishes of all their friends. 

The night, which had as yet been 
calm, was suddenly overcast, so that 
it was impossible to see many yards 
before them. They were instantly or- 
dered to proceed crouching, as by that 
means they might approach without 
attracting attention ; and the slight 
noise they made was completely 
drowned by the bursting of the wind 
in the leaves of the forest. After they 
had proceeded a short distance in this 
manner, and were nearly abreast of the 
enemy’s camp, a sudden flash of vivid 
lightning shewed them filing off under 
the trees. Noah instantFy tlioiight 
they might have been seen if any one 
had been on the look out, and told his 
comrades to hurry on, as he expected 
they would' be pursued immediately. 
As he surmised, they had been disco- 
vered by the lightning. 

Noah, in the meantime, made a rapid 
circuit round the camp in tin- woods, 
leaving their enemies far behind them, 
(they having mistaken their route;) 
and then suddenly rushing out on the 
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camp, fired it in all directions, and 
either slew' or made prisoners the re- 
mainder of its defendants, the rest 
having gone with the commander to 
attenij^t to stoim the fort. The party 
that had pursued them were now 
wending their toilsome way back, hav- 
ing lost all traces of them, but were 
thrown into confusion by a discharge 
from hidden assailants, which killed 
nearly half of them ; and before they 
had time to recover themselves, they 
were attacked on all sides by a band of 
Indians, headed by the well-known 
ChcTOckee, and w'ere soon deprived of 
their scalps. 

lattle more F‘mains to be said. The 
Trench commander not finding the fort 
so unprepared as he expected, and 
having some regard for ti," safety 
of his men, sounded a retreat. But 
upon turning to go, judge of his horror 
and amazement at seeing a bright flame 
ascending from the direction of his 
camp ; and upon approaching nearer, 
he distinguislicd the shouts of the 
victors and shrieks of the conquered. 
By this time the remainder of the men 
in the fort, viewing the conflagration, 
rushed out in pursuit of tlie Trench, 
who were now hemmed in on all sides, 
and not having any chance of escape, 
surrendered at discretion ; be'ing dti- 
priveil of their arms, they were per- 
mitted to depart m safety, upon pro- 
mising not to fight again during the 
war, which was soon after this happily 
ended, (’herockeo became the ally of 
the English, and in the course of time 
the village rose to be the town of 
Lexington. 
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Since the death of the late Dr. Young, 
the study of hieroglyplucs has made 
but small progress in this country. For 
its subsequent advancement in France 
we are much indelted to M. Cham- 
pollion, who, by following the theory of 
Young, has been enabled to unravel 
some part of the mystery in which the 
hieroglyphic monuments of i'igypt have 
been involved : and although it cannoi 
be expected tin t so intricate a subject 
should be clearly devcdoped m a short 
time, yet we have sincere pleasure in 
tinding that extensive ])rogrej‘S has .d- 
ready been nnule. Notwiih tanding 
the subject seemed to have been aban- 
doned in Kngland, still .some of our 
countrymen were silently pursuing this 
study in the country whose temples a.e 
covered with inscriptions, which till 
lately have baffled the conjecture of 
the traveller, and the erudition of the 
antK|uary. When we reflect on the 
changes and events wind) have fended 
to extinguish all knowledge of the 
early liigyptian literauire, we cannot 
refrain from expressing the satisfaction 
which has been aHbrded us by the un- 
wearied application and perseverance 
of the few person.s, who, undeterred 
by difflculties, and regardless of the 
sarcasms of sceiiticism, Iiave at length 
brought their labours to a successful 
issue. No nation has left more stu- 
pendous monuments than the ancient 
Figyptians, winch have stood for thou- 
sands of centuries, and still remain an 
index of the power and intelligence of 
a gTcat people, the details of whose 
history the liaiul of time and man have 
both contributed to destroy. The sculp- 
tures which ornament their temples 
point out the victorie.s they gained, and 
the paintings in their tombs prove the 
extent of their dominions, by repre- 
senting the several nations which are 
bringing tributes to their moiiarchs. 
The national character of the indivi- 
duals IS too clearly depicted to admit 
of doubt: the characteristic features 
which distinguish t le negro and other 
swarthy inhabitants of Africa from the 
light-haircd and fair-complexioned na- 
tives of more northern regions, are re- 


presented with astonishing accuracy, 
and as strongly confiim the extent of 
the conquest of the Egyptians, as the 
paintings themselves verify their pro- 
gress in art. 

Thus much remained of their paint- 
ing unci 'sculpture; but the explana- 
tory part, excepting the hi^*roglyphics, 
was lost. The books of the Egyptian 
priests, treating on theology and his- 
tory, were at different intervals de- 
stroyed by the orders of Artaxerxes 
Oclms and Alexander Severus, and 
their worls on chemistry were also 
suppressed by Dioclesian. The library 
of Alexandria, vvhicb might be styled 
the treasure-house of Eastern know- 
ledge, was half destroyed by the fire 
from C'irsar’s galleys, and its utter nn- 
niln'atiou tinally accomplished by the 
Caliph Omar, who ordered the books 
and inanuscripts*- to be used as fuel for 
the baths of the city. 

W'e cannot forbear calling to our 
readers’ recollection the Mussulraan- 
like sentiment which was expres.sed m 
the order for this barbarian act. “ If," 
said Omar, “ they contradict the Ko- 
ran, let them be destroyed ; if they 
confirm its doctrine, we dfi not require 
them.” Tlie votaries of science, how- 
ever, may be satisfied witli his punish- 
ment: he fell, assassinated by a .'^]avc; 
and the nation professing that faith 
winch prompted him to the commis- 
sion of ilie deed, by their rejection of 
knowledge, are in a fair way of be- 
coming slaves ibemselves. Thus did 
every successive levolution m this laiid 
tend to the annihiUition of its records, 
to involve its people in ignorance, ^nd 
to render more and more difficult the 
task of deciphering those in.scriptions 
winch were the only written records of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It wiw a generally received opinion 
among the ancients, that hierogly- 
phics w^ere invented by the prie.sts of 
Egypt to hide the mysteries of their 
theology and philosophy. That they 
used them for the advancement of 
those objects is unquestionable; but 
there is no reason to suppose that 
hieroglyphics were employed to con* 
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ceal the events they were Intended to 
record, or the prayers or offeriag^ of 
which they were the testimonials'. ■' It 
is not likely that a%overeijpi who felt 
a desire to dazzle the people, and to 
convey his name to posterity, should 
employ a means ot recording his 
exploits which none excepting the 
priests could understand ; nor would 
these latter cover their temples with in- 
comprehensible inscriptions in praise 
of mujnficent donations as a lure to 
others, who, if ignorant of their mean- 
ing, could not be tempted by their 
flattery. The fact was, that they had 
no other means of recording events, 
the memory of which they wished to 
preserve. 

That hieroglyphics were originally 
invented by the Rgyptians, is a point 
which can never be decided till the 
relative civilisation of the world is 
known ; they have been used as a 
means of convoying to other persons 
correct notions of objects and ideas, 
not only by the liLgyptians, but also 
by the Chinese and the South Ame- 
ricans ; they are tlie natural indica- 
tions, the flrst signs, that mark the 
dawn and progress of civilisation, from 
the notched calendar of a jicasant to 
the paintings of a Kaphael. The Ame- 
ricans did not carry their knowledge 
to such a pifeh as the Chinese, nor did 
the Chinese advance so far as the Kgyp- 
tiaris, who reached the highest point of 
intellectual superiority ever obtained 
by any ancient nation. This was the 
result of their discovery of the phonetic, 
or, to speak more plainly, the alpha- 
betic system of hieroglyphics. It was 
one of those inventions which, like the 
art of printing, facilitated the diftusion 
of knowledge, and its consequent effects 
were the increase of national prosperity 
and power. 

Hieroglyphics in their origin exhi- 
bited as nearly as possible an exact 
representation of the objects described, 
and by an easy and gradual transition, 
as a means of shortening labour, in the 
course of time became "hxed and arbi- 
trary marks, still retaining the same 
meaning and import as the original 
figure, and this was the origin of the 
style termed figurative. 

The next step of improvement was 
\)\e-sifmbolic ; and this was rendered 
necessary to express the passions, the 
ideas, or attributes man, and the 
qualities of things; tJius, force would 


be indwated by a lion, industry by a 
ba^ jsped by wings, &c. This me- 
taphorical mode of conveying infor- 
mation is and always has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the style of 
oriental literature. It often happened, 
however, that the expression of some 
ideas could not be rendered by the re- 
presentation of an object: by way of 
example, let us endeavour to represent 
manhood, — the delineation of a man 
would give the idea of one, but at the 
same time would not convey a correct 
notion of age ; to do this, another 
symbol would be required, and the re- 
presentation of a hood in conjunction 
gives the w'ord, and thus syllables were 
first formed from symbols, llie eflect 
of this system, however, is only to mul- 
tiply the number of cii.i"acters, and 
render the attainment of a language 
thus written exceedingly difficult, since 
the chaiacters,by seldom recurring, are 
with difliculty retained in llie memory. 

It is about this stage of writing that 
the Chinese have stopped ; and never 
having been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the alphabet, like the Egyptians, 
the attainment of their written lan- 
guage became even to themselves a 
matter of great difficulty; and as the 
transmission of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of their predecessors w'as 
thereby .i work of time, their progress 
ill im])iovemcnl was necessarily slow. 

When It is considered that this lan- 
guage has the enormous number of 
twenty-four thousand different charac- 
teristic signs, all of which the student 
has to bear in memory, it will be seen 
that the youth and vigour of his intel- 
lect IS exhausted in obtaining even the 
means of information. There is, how- 
ever, according to Du Ilalde, one ad- 
vantage attending this style of writing, 
from Its figurative and symbolic con- 
struction ; namely, that the inhabitants 
of Cochin China, Tonquin, and Japan, 
though speaking different languages, 
are lu the habit of using the same 
books, which they all understand, the 
signs being conventional. 

The precise dale of the discoveiy of 
the phonetic system by the Egyptians 
is not known, though it is supposed 
that the inventor of it was named Thoth 
or Thouth, who was deified under that 
name, and occupies in one of his cha- 
racters in the Egyptian Pantheon, the 
same station as Mercury held among 
the Greeks. 
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This is the third and mO^t^toproved 
style of wrilintjf which the Egypt"‘“‘ 
adopted, and by so doiitg f^revenfPd 
that excessive increase of characters by 
which, as we have already shewn, the 
study of writing was rendered so per- 
plexing. 

The method pursued was by select- 
ing an object which nearly represented 
the sound required, or the initial sound 
of which fo ined part of the word to be 
written; tliiis the hgure of a bee would 
stand for the letter. \\*e have, indeed, 
an every day exeinplificatiou of tins b) 
the manner in whieli a child learns the 
alphabet; A, standing for apple, has 
a pictorial representation of it given 
which impresses it on tlie mind, a \yee 
for B, a eat for &.c. ^c. ; and thus 
proceeding throughout tlie alphabet, liie 
signs once having become con\ entioniil, 
the :?y^lem is complete. 

The Egyptians in making this disco- 
very did not discard their former jirac- 
tice of employing figurative Jiud s\ m- 
bolic signs; tlicse were still in a gieat 
measure retained, while the jihonetic 
were used to make up the deficiency, 
and it was only by degrees that the 
new system gained upon the old ; but 
It did eventually so far come into gene- 
ral use, in the time of the Greek and 
Homan dominion, as almost entirely to 
supersede the others ; so much so, that 
all the names of the i^tolemies and Ho- 
man emperors are entirely jihonelic. 

The vast increase of hieroglypliies 
may be altribufed m some measure to 
the general use of the Greek Iiiorature 
of this period, tliat led to the more fre- 
quent introduction of vowels, wlncli, m 
the earlier inscriptions, are almost en- 
tirely left out. 

If wc refer to our books printed two 
or three centuries back, the different 
style of spelling and expression wbicli 
are there used, will at once shew what 
great clianges have been made in the 
orthography and pronunciation of our 
own language, m, comparatively speak- 
ing, a short space of time ; if with 
all the advantages of our pnntihg, such 
variations have taken place, what must 
have been the changes in the Egyptian 
manner of pranouucing their word.s 
during the space of between two and 
three thousand years, in a country in 
which two, the Theban and Memphitic, 
if not three dialects, were spoken ? It 
is this circumstance wliich has tended 
to obscure the meaning of the phonetic 
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I hieroglyph's, though the figurative and 
gym|tolicimve4iot sutfered from the same 
cauW, the forms ptgbjects and liie sen- 
sations of the miira not being subject 
to alteration. Tliis is one of the reasons 
w'hy a vanety of phonetic signs hhs been 
employed lo signify the .same letter by 
difiei’cnl towns, in iuscriplions of earlier 
and later dates. In the names of the 
gods this observation does not apply so 
strongly ,is in many oiIkt instances ; 
the name of Amon is hardly ever found 
changed, and the same may be said of 
most of the others. 

The system of hieroglyphics may be 
thus divided into three parts — namely, 
the figurative, the .symbolic, and the 
phonetic; in the first the object is imi- 
tated, m llic second the idea is sym- 
bolised, and in the thud the .sound is 
expri'sseil. Hieroglyphics are variously 
wntton; sometimes fiom right to left, 
and at others from left to right ; as a 
general rule it may be observed, they 
aie to be read toward their faces. 

Tlie Egyptians had also three me- 
tliods of writing, viz. the hieroglyphic, 
the hieratic, and the encliorial ; the 
fir>t w'c have already described; the 
second was an imitation of the first, in 
which the characters were slightly traced 
With the pen; and the third was the 
style used by the poojde of the country 
in their transactions with Aicli other. 

Having thus given, as conciselyas we 
are able, flic leading points in the system 
of hieroglyphics which tlie late inqui- 
ries oil the sulijcct liave established, we 
shall proceed to notice the way in which 
the discovery was first made, and the 
subsequent additional evidence by wliicli 
the theory founded on that discovery 
Ikis been confirmed. 

The reveries of Kirclier, and the ridi^ 
culoiLS notions of Chevalier Palin,Jiad 
done much to throw doubt on this in- 
teresting branch of literature, which 
probably would have remained in the 
obscurity to which it seemed destined, 
had it not lieen for the discovery of the 
celebrated Rosetta stone, which now 
forms one of the most distinguished or- 
naments of the British Museum. The 
inscription on it being in three charac- 
ters, viz. the hieroglyphic, the Greek, 
and the enchorial, a.s was found by the 
Greek translation in which this circum- 
stance is mentioned, gave the clue to 
the discoveries which have since been 
made. 

M. Silvester de Sacy was the fifst 
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who observed the letter^ in the en-- 
chorial of the proper names, buj pro- 
ceeded no furtheij.,^ M. AkerbWii se- 
parated them, and tvas enabled by this 
means to form part of an alphabet ; 
but not beinj; aware of the custom com- 
mon in oriental languages of omitting 
most of the vowels, was unable to apply 
it. ])r. Young, however, persevered, 
first overcame tins diHiculty, and by 
then observing how often a particular 
group ^of clviracters was r(;peated in the 
enchorial, and by comparing that with 
tlie same w'ord which corresponded in 
number of repetitions and position in 
the Creek, the translation was eventu- 
ally obtained. \Yo cannot, in our con- 
fined s[)ace, follow the whole history 
of this interesting discovery, which is 
so clearly and satisfactoiily exjilained 
by Dr. Young, m his excellent article 
on Egypt, in the Sup[)lement to the 
Emcyclo[)8Ddia llritannica, to which we 
must refer such of our readers as are 
desirous of further explanation. 

The next important discovery was 
made by William Bankes, Esq., in 
clearing away the sand which covered 
part of one of the temples at Abydos, 
On one of the walls is a tablet, which 
contains the names in order of succes- 
sion of all the kings wdio pieceded 
Sesostris; the upper row is unfortu- 
nately destrtiycd, but the rest confirms 
the accounts of such parts as are pre- 
served ofManetho, anJ'igyptjan priest, 
who wrote an account of the dynasties 
preceding Alexander, by tin* desire of 
Ptolemy J’hiladelphus. A copy of this 
interesting monument is among Mr. 
Wilkinson’s numerous hieroglyphic 
plates, which we believe to be the most, 
if not the only correct one, that has been 
published : it is accompanied by many 
other singular transcripts which illus- 
trate and autlienticate each other. 

It reflects no little credit on the 
talents and perseverance of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, that he should have been able 
to produce such a work as the one be- 
fore ns, when it is considered that he 
IS ill a country wliere even the com- 
monest library of reference does not 
exist; and, had lie not possessed deep 
and extensive knowledge, joined to a 
retentive memory, he never would have 
succeeded. If influenced by any other 
motive than' that of advancing the par- 
ticular branch of literature which lie is 
pursuing — had profit^ rather than fame 
been his object, by feturaing to Eng- 


land he would have produced in a 
short time one of those frothy travel- 
ler’s quartos, which, though they may 
increase the wealth of the author, do 
not add greatly to his credit. Those 
who are acquainted with tlie trying 
diflicuUies resulting from the want of 
accommodation, and the interruptions 
arising from disease, which the climate 
of Egypt produces — particularly that 
scourge of the student, ophthalmia — 
will be able to appreciate the difficul- 
ties which he has had to encounter. 
In these he has been greatly assisted 
by Mr. Burton, who is now residing 
at Cairo, and is already known to the 
scientific world by his “ Excerpta 
Ilieroglyphica,” which he has pub- 
lished in that town by means of a li- 
thographic press. This gentleman, m 
coiqunction with Mr. Wilkinson, has 
collected thi; most interesting monu- 
mental inscriptions to be found in 
Egypt, Nubia, and the De'^crt adjoin- 
ing. He has engraved, yuihlished, and 
forwarded them lo the different learned 
.societies on theContinenl and m Eng- 
land, and by this means lias saved 
them much labour, expense, and risk 
in personal research, which many, how- 
ever they may feel interested in the 
subject, have not the power, or perhaps 
the inclination, to undergo. Among 
tlioso who have reupeil no small ad- 
vantages from these gentlemen’s exer- 
tions, M. Champolliori ranks the first; 
and although it has been reported in 
some quarters, that he is not very Ibr- 
ward ill acknowledging the persons or 
.sources whence his information is de- 
rived, yet as this fact is so well known 
among those who are interested in the 
advancement of tins study, we cannot 
but believe that he will frankly and 
openly avow, in his forthcoming work, 
the assistance he has received from 
the labours of those who, by their own 
individual expense and exertions, had 
cleared the way for him previously to 
his arrival in Egypt. 

The work of Mr. Wilkinson which 
is now before us, consists of two parts ; 
die first contains the whole of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, in fifty-one plates, 
representing the different characters of 
the gods, with their accompanying 
hieroglypliic names and emblems. 
These plates were engraved by Mr. 
Wilkinson, with the assistance of Mr. 
Humphries. The neatness of the exe- 
cution, and the cliaracteristic style in 
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which they are done, shew Mr. Wil- 
kinson to be as fully capable illus- 
trating his subjects by the pencil ViS 
the pen. The letter-press of the first 
part IS almost entirely taken up with 
the explanation of the plates, the size 
of which prevents our laying them be- 
fore our readers : we have, however, 
extracted that part of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
alphabet which we consider will be 
most interesting, and have taken the 
liberty of substituting Roman for the 
Coptic letters, which we conceive will 
be the more easily understood by the 
general reader- The two ovals at the 


bottom of the plate are the forms in 
whiijj) the names of the kings are 
writ^. No. 1 contains the title, and 
No. 2 the naine;’'^e must refer our 
readers to a more lengthened explana- 
tion on tins jiart in our next Number, 
when we shall resume tlie subject, and 
bring under their notice tlie second 
part of Mr. W ilkinson’s work, which 
consists of a summary view of early 
Kgyptian Instory, deduced from a 
comparison of aiinent i^uihors with 
the existing monuments of the Egyp- 
tians. 


MENTAL MAGIC. 

BY MISS t’RUMl’L. 


The pearls that giace thy neck of snow 
Are rich — the locks that shade it, 

In clusters, crown thy beauty’s glow : 

Tliy form — 'twas Ileav’n tliat made it ! 
Thine eyes arc willi exjiression bright, 
llie soul of love revealing, 

Eniitting intellectual light 

From shrines of deepest feeling ! 

But thougli thou look'st as if the zone 
Of Cytherea bound thee, 

I love thee for thyself alone, — 

Thy mental spells are round me ! 

Such bonds as these will not decay, 

But ke;!ej> their hold forever: 

Our heart-strings may be rent away, 

Our souls — when part they ? — Nlveu ! 
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THE COLONISTS VERSUS THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 


A ur.siDr.NCE of some years in the 
West Indies, will, perliaps, be deem- 
ed a suflicienlly substantial basis on 
which to found an opinion as to the 
actual condition of that portion of 
the British empire ; and when it is 
added,^thatjlhe observations here sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the 
public are the result of a long and 
miniiie inquiiy into tlie state of slave- 
ry, and the Londitioii of the negro, 
both with respect to his moral and 
spiritual situation, as well as the com- 
parative tempoial enjoyment to which 
he is entitled under the existing colo- 
nial regulations, no farther introduc- 
tion can be deemed necessary. At a 
period, indeed, like the present, when 
the malignity of party luid personal 
siiirit actuates the aiili-colonial wiiters, 
and every tale of forgotten liorror is 
raked up in order to excite feelings 
of hostility against the West India 
planter — when the ravings of iiiccn- 
d lanes and disappointed missionaiies 
are hawked through the stieets as 
authentic narratives, and religion itself 
is converled into a weapon ofoflence 
■ — silence on the part of any person 
who feels qualified to offer an opinion 
is doubly criminal; criminal towards 
the maligned and much misrepresent- 
ed planter, and criminal wards the 
great body of the deluded people, 
who are hoodwinked and misled by 
a self-interested faction, vvilfvilly blind 
to the real bearings of the (juestion, 
and intent only upon acquiring a re- 
putation for humanity and Chn.^lian 
charity by the rum t>f their fellow'- 
counlrynien. 

To enter fully into this most im- 
portant subject, and to place in their 
true colours the demagogues who tra- 
verse England, from the Land’s End 
to the Hebrides, upon a fanatical cru- 
sade against the colonial interests, it 
is necessary to enter into a brief re- 
view of some of the most important 
facts which bear upon the argument, 
and to shew that, m the history of the 
world, there is not on record an in- 
stance where a body of men have 
effected so much for the benefit of 
their servants in so short a space as 
the West India planters have during 
the last ten years. 


There is no doubt whatever, that 
the vast majority of the signatures at- 
tached to anti -slavery petitions have 
been procured by the active misrepre- 
sentations, not to say malevolent false- 
hoods, of the restless and encroaching 
party from which they emanate ; and 
that the individuals whose names 
swell the list of clamourers for eman- 
cipation are utterly ignorant of the 
real state of slavery as it prevails in 
our Transatlantic possessions, and 
merely re-echo the sentiments of the 
prime agents, whose interest it is to 
keep the public mind lu a stale of 
agitation, that their own consequence 
may not be destroyed. For example, 
Mr. Otway Cave, if this question were 
once disposed of, would soon be for- 
gotten ; I\lr. Buxton’s philanthropy 
w’oiild be circumscribed by the smoky 
atmosphere of his brewery ; and the 
Macauleys, and otlier 

“ Shoals iinnumber’d of a nameless fry, 

Like lying hounds, known only by 
their cry,” 

would be compelled to confine tlieir 
Inrangucs upon the mimicries of their 
black brethren, and the glorious land 
of liberty which is blessed with tlieir 
presence and enlightened by their ta- 
lent, to tlie coteries of twaddling old 
tea-drinkers at Clapliani and Ecck- 
ham. 

Amidst all the assertions which have 
inundated the country, through the 
medium of Anti-slavery lleporters,” 
and speeches delivered at the hole- 
aud-corncr congregations of the pseu- 
do-pious, not one single argument is 
attempted that can be exclusively ap- 
plied to the colonial policy. We find 
the notorious Stephen asserting, that 
“ the master may imprison, beat, 
scourge^ wound, or otherwise inflict 
or injure the person of his slave at his 
uiscretion.” This necessarily raises all 
the old women up in arms; a sub- 
scription is set on foot, meetings call- 
ed, a petition to Parliament resolved 
upon, and the planter denounced as 
the very “ abomination of desolation,’' 
and unworthy to be classed with his 
fellow -men; for these people, be it 
remembered, look upon Master Ste- 
phen as a perfect model of a Chris- 
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tian man!’^ The assertion how- 
ever, an absolute and detestable false- 
hood. 

Nor does our ‘‘moder’ stop here. 
The man, by whom his admirers de- 
clare the very saints might swear, 
proceeds, with insidious malignity, to 
add, that the master may delegate this 
harsh authority — nay, that he can in- 
vest one of his favourite slaves with 
this tyrannical power over his fellow- 
bondsmen. It need scarcely be said, 
that this is falsehood of a deeper dye ! 
Let any one consult the “ consolidated 
slave code,” and “ the punishment 
record-book,^^ and he will find the 
master’s authority limited to a great 
extent, and that of Ins deputy still 
more so. Nor aviU any one who has 
resided in the West Indies of late 
years, unless his eye has been unalde 
to view slavery through any other 
medium tlian that of pie-conceived 
prejudices, venture to confirm such 
gross and palpable nustatemenls. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
instances exist, and that in individuals 
from whom better things were iio[)ed 
and expected, where an indirect con- 
firinatiori has been given to some por- 
tion of the calumnies so justly and 
indignantly complained of. ihit the 
leaven may be hero detected. Major 
Moody, It will be recollected, lost 
Ins situation in the colonial office for 
speaking truth ; and die irniustry by 
whose dereliction of principle, t)Op(‘ry, 
commonly designated Catfiolie Lman- 
cijiation, was introduced, may not he 
slack 111 conferring tlieir favours upon 
the ti alters who v\ould belie those at 
whose board they feed, and from whom 
they derive llieir moans of existence, 
by transinitling to the colonial office 
highly -coloured pictures of the evils 
imdei which the negroes labour, and 
totally withholding every circiunstance 
winch would place their relative posi- 
tion m a favourable point of view. 
Lilt this must form the subject of 
another communication, as the present 
object is to refute some of the grosser 
calumnies, preparati»ry to a complete 
expose of the disgraceful falsehoods 
which continue to be disseminated by 
a factious and unprincipled cabal 
against the well-being, if not the very 
existence, of the colonies. 

In the face of the legislative enact- 
ments of the West India representa- 
tives, it is customary to affirm, with 
truly Jesuitical craft, that the slave 


^ may be at any time exiled in a mo- 
menl;, and for ever, from bis home, bis 
famtiy, and the colony in which he 
WTLS born, or in Which he has been 
long settled. This charge is generally 
supported by a reference to transac- 
tions of an ancient date, which it is 
impossible to defend, and unnecessary 
to refute; and it is used like a dap- 
trap, to engage the feelings on the 
sale of the speaker, and render his 
hearers mon, alive to tliii iinp^ression 
which the anti-slavery parly are anx- 
ious to produce. Kach of the charges 
is, indeed, sufficient to enlist the hearts 
of Knglishmcii in behalf of the reputed 
sufferers, and only vvani the stamp of 
truth to render them unanswerable. 
But, unfortunately for the wholesale 
slanderers, it is a notoiioiis fact that 
the transfer of slaves from one colony 
to anotlier is strictly forbidden by law, 
and that the government at home have 
not only discountenanced it, but have 
entnely refused to sanction such a 
removal, though it v\as satisfactorily 
pioved that it would have been highly 
advantageous to the negro himself. 
This, however, it must be aeknow- 
ledge<l, arose from the circumstance 
of his Majesty’s C’olonuil St*cretary 
having by some means discovered 
that the settlements on the banks of 
the Demerara Kiver coiJld not with 
stiict proiMiety be called an island. 
With respect to the separation of 
families by sale, not only is it illegal, 
but so desirous are the projinelors 
to anticipate the wishes of the go- 
veimneiit upon this point, that in the 
family eoinpact, remote eonnexions 
are not unfreipiently included, and a 
separation against the consent of the 
parties themselves is ncvei even eon- 
templated. 

It may not be irrelevant here to 
say a few words upon the subject of 
atrocious cruelties, imputed with no 
measured vitujieration to the pl.mters ; 
although tlie able elucidation of the 
case of the Mosses, m a previous 
Number of this Magazine, renders it 
almost unnecessary. Two tilings, 
however, ajipear to be so carefully 
kept III the back ground upon this 
engiossmg ])omt, that it is evident 
the “ clamour ” is not raised fop the 
sake of justice and humanity, but for 
the pur])ose of obtaining a malignant 
triumph. The question will perhaps 
be 1 esl compiehended by first placing 
the accusation bt'fore the reader, and 
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then replying in detail, which, in a 
case or sucli evident shuffling and 
blinking the question, will require 
but few words. While (observes Mr. 
Stephen, in continuation of some pre- 
vious charge)>fthe master’s power of 
alienation is thus despotic and un- 
limited, the slave has no li*gal right 
of redeeming his liberty on any terms 
whatever, or of obtaining a change of 
masters when cruel trcdtinent makes 
it necessary, for his relief or preserva- 
tion. It may be said that this charge 
is of long standing, and that amelio- 
ration upon those ])Oints has now been 
conceded. Jf tins imich be allowed, 
the question of colonial slavery is 
reduced to a very narrow compass. 
One party clamours for further pro- 
tection of the slave, which the other is 
not only prepared to grant, but has 
even anticipated the demand, by vo- 
luntarily enacting laws m accord- 
ance with the spirit of tlie proposed 
amendment. But it is not necessary 
to shelter the jilanter by any such 
assumptions; for a law has existed 
for many years, wliich, upon proof of 
cruel trealmeut, can take a negro from 
his master, by paying to tlic latter a 
price upon valuation; and there are 
upon record many cases where the 
managers of estates have been con- 
victed and punished for exceeding tlie 
powers allowed by law in regulating 
the labour and punishment of the 
negroes. 

Besides, the very fact of 'he colonial 
houses of assembly having recently 
received the otticiiij protectors of slaves 
not only witliodt remonstrance, but 
with cordiality, is of itself a sufficient 
proof to all candid persons of the 
anxious desire they liave to promote 
the welfare and comhut of tlie slave, 
as f»r as IS eornpatihlo with his own 
well-being. But as a complete and 
iinanswerablt reply to the charges of 
ill-usage and barbarity with which the 
anti-slavery re])Ort(;rs and y^/rtet’-hu liters 
of the flcuitw teem, it 

would be advisable to turn to the 
reports upon the colonies, published 
by order of the House of Commons ; 
from which it will be found tliai the 
punishment awarded to disorderly and 
idJ# blacks is not more severe, nor 
iirc the committals more uumerous 
in proportion, than among the much 
bc-praised, free, and enlightened pea- 
santry of Great Britain. A compari- 
son, indeed, between the habits and 


ferocity of the Irish peasantry, the 
poachers of the interior, and the 
smugglers on the coast, with that 
of the “ l)lack brethren’^ of Messrs. 
Wilberforce, Cave, and Buxton, would 
not be much in favour of the former; 
and it is a fact, too glaring to be 
denied, that, to use the phrase of the 
“ faction, with respect to “creature- 
comforts,” the situation of the negro is 
infinitely superior to that of the free- 
born agricultural or manufacturing 
labourer. 

It IS not the wish of the writer of 
these observations to be looked upon 
in the light of an admirer of the 
colonial systf^m, or an upholder of 
slavery in the abstract: the only ob- 
ject in view is to ui'- ibuse the pub- 
lic mind, and to throw light upon 
a subject so little known, and less 
understood. Some writer lias said, 
that “a knowledge of the West In- 
dia question is not obtainable by in- 
tuition ;” and our greatest statesmen 
have pronounced it difficult beyond 
example : and yet itinerant quacks 
arc scon progressing from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, exhi- 
Intrng their mountebank tricks, pass- 
ing ort Iheir tinsel speeches as sterling, 
and pronouncing the condemnation 
of a va^t and important part of the 
Biitish empire, about which they 
know as much as Sancho Panza’s 
charger. 

Surely, then, when individuals are 
found wiio arc ignorant even of the 
geographical position of the West In- 
dies, and, as a satiiist observes, 

“ IVho think Dominica ’twixt Windsor 
and Staines 

and when the most unjustifiable prac- 
tices arc lesorted to, and the most 
atrocious and garbled statements in- 
dustriously circulated; — surely, when 
such IS the case, it is most desir- 
able that every authentic information 
should be published abroad ; and, as 
far as is practicable, that the feel- 
ings of the British nation should be 
directed in the proper channel, and 
not allowed to overwhelm one body 
of men on the ex parte statements of 
another. It ought to be borne in mind 
that general knowledge upon a subject 
of this magnitude and importance is 
not alone sufficient; but that local, 
particular, and minute investigation is 
required-^ an investi^tion into the 
circumstances, population, and laWs of 
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each particular colony ; of the numeri- 
cal force and disposition of the whites 
and free coloured inhabitants ; of the 
cJiaracter of the nepfro, in Ins natural 
and artificial state ; his capacity to 
receive instruction, and iris disposition 
to avail himself of any improvements 
that may be introduced in his moral 
or physical condition ; and his capa- 
bilities of forming a just estimate of, 
and duly appreciating, measures d("- 
signed for his benefit. To take a 
proper and comprehensive view of this 
subject, a residence upon the spot is 
absolutely indispensable. At all events, 
no one who wishes to be correctly 
informed upon these several heads, 
would pin his faith upon the sleeve 
of a person who only reUuls his iti- 
fornuition at second hmul, and who 
may be interested in suppiosiiig every 
aiticlo tliat militates against his own 
particular theory. 

All the planter requires, at the 
hands of the British public, is justice. 
All that he demands of the British 
pailiamcnt is, that he may not be 
condemned unlieard. He challenges 
inquiry into the general details of 
colonial inanageinenl ; and if, in par- 
ticular instances, any flagiant violation 
of the law, any great practical injustice 
is discovered, tar from wishing to shield 
the perpetrator, he would be the first 
to deliver him to the vengeance of 
the otfended laws. Surely, then, 
when such a disposition is known 
extonsnely to prevail, it is worse than 
injustice to dream for a moment of 
sacrificing an honourable and iin- 
poitaiit body of men to the clamours 
of the emancipationists. The voici? 
of the mob, demanding of a candidate 
on the hustings Ins pledge to siqiport 
the abolition of slavery, ought not 
to afi’ect the minds of bis majesty’s 
ministers to '^ucli an extent as to 
induce them to entertain the motion, 
without the fullest and most satis- 
factory proof that the evil complained 
of exists to the extent represented, 
and that the measure proposed will 
answer the expectation of the pro- 
poser. And this can never be the 
case until the question has undergone 
tlie strictest and most impartial inves- 
tigation. Even the reports of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, who were 
sent out by government at such an 
enonnous expense, ought to be re- 
ceived with caution ; not that it is 
intended to impute any sinister motives 


to tliese gentlemen, but from a convic- 
tion l|>at they could not [xissibly draw 
correct inferences, nor obtain sufficient 
information on which to ground a co- 
pious repoil, from the short period of 
their sojourn in the sei^ral colonies; 
and that there are many individuals 
qualified, by residence and observa- 
tion, to strengthen some facts, and 
refute othr iq, and, generally, to throw 
great light upon this cornplicaled 
question. It is to be hoped, that 
before his majesty’s government take 
any decisive steps, such measures will 
be adojited, and siirli infbrmafioji 
sought and required, as will lead to a 
proper and equitable adjustment. 

If ever a government, indeed, w’ere 
called upon to exercise sound discre- 
tion at a great and paramount crisis, 
it is that of England. By the cla- 
inorons importunities of factious 
deniagognes, she is called upon to 
invade the yirivate and inalienable 
property of individuals, for the attain- 
ment of a problematical good. To 
make out a sufficient cause for this 
unnalural and unjust exercise of 
authority, a case is attenq>tcd to be 
piovod ; to effect which, however, 
not ail the inveterate malignity of 
doting hy])orrites mid political chur- 
lalaiis has succeeded. The almost for- 
gotten liorrors of the w^irst periods 
of the slave-trade, and the atrocities 
of the early Spamsli and Dutch 
settleis, arc all exhibited to the 
gaping populace of tins country in 
a modernised Knghsh dress* and the 
])Oor deluded fooisjf who listen and 
hcheve, go to thefr rooHess cottage, 
and sujipcrlcss couch of straw, bless- 
ing themselves that they are secured 
from such evils by the glorious laws 
of the country, and shouting, “ Liberty 
for ever !” 

Yet it is upon demands originating 
in such sources, and feelings aroused 
by such dishonest tricks, that the 
West Indies are to be sacrificed. 
And with a view to increase the 
determined spirit of plunder, winch 
aims at colonial property, the people 
arc led to believe tliat the retaining 
these possessions causes the country 
annually a vast expenditure ! It is 
impossible, however, in a single 
paper to enter fully into all the 
manifold charges which the known 
gullibility of .lohn Bull induces the 
anti-slavery party to make. And this 
crying falsehood, therefore, amongst 
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mamv othe^f left for futuitt 

con^deration, Yintti an attract of 
Ihe Mstory Qi|^^e slave-trade, from 
its origin toMts final suppression, 
together with a view of the various 
ameliorations Aihlroduced into the 
plantations since that period, will .be 
submitted to the public. As, how- 
ever, the religious instruction and 
education of tlie negroes has been 
the subject of much conversation, 
and as heavy complaints not only 
have been made, but continue to 
multiply, evidently with a view of 
producing a sensation on the minds 
of the new iiarliarntnt, it is imperative 
that we take a concise review of 
tlie progress of the church in the 
W^c.st Indies during the last six years 
under tlie episcopal jurisdiction, for 
the purpose of shewing, that, so far 
from throwing any obstacle in tlie 
way of promoting Christian know- 
ledge, the proprietors at hoiiie, and 
their rcpresenlativos in the colonies, 
have shewn the greatest anxiety to 
co-operate vvj^h the clergy, and to 
promote the establishment of schools, 
and other means of religious insti ac- 
tion and education. 

After the attention of ]>ailiamejit 
liad been diiecled to the condition 
of the negroes for miwards of seven 
years, hy a' continued series fit' dis- 
cussion, in which the oppo^ite views 
of tlio ( olonists and Anti-sla\cry 
Society were exhibited in striking 
contrast ; and after many concessions 
had been iiiaihi, especially that of 
saiictioiijiig an e|ffit:ial register of all 
negroes eniployedPiTi the \\'est Indies, 
to whieli, it may be vemniked, the 
jdanters did not object, fiom a con- 
scionsness that, as far as they were 
eoncerned, the slave-tradt* had ceased ; 
and that no imjioit.ilion of negroes 
had been made for many years : 
and when a disposition generally 
prevailed to receive, with certain 
cjualificalious, all the ordeis in coun- 
cil resolved upon at home, the Anti- 
slavery Society were in raptures, and 
anticipated that all their theories 
were about to be adoi»lcd, and that 
the Utopian happiness pictured forth 
by Wilberforce and others was about 
to be realised. Tliese infiituaicd men, 
therefore, recommenced their exer- 
tions with all the enthusiasm of 
persons who thought themselves upon 
the c\e of aitaining a fd\ ourite ob- 
ject. The horrors of the insurrection 


in Barbadoes, in 1816, were ibr^ 
gotten, or studiously conceaied. The 
text of the history of that event. iVas 
inteipolated, and glosses add^d to 
mislead the unwary. And the more 
recently attempted massacre of the 
white population in Demerara,— in 
1823 , got up under the assumed .cloak 
of sanctity by the Missionary Smith, 
for which cnine he was most justly 
condemned to death, after a long, 
laborious, and painful investigation, — 
was brouglit forward by the factious 
opponents of the colonies, as a fur- 
ther reason for not, be it remem- 
bered, a progressive amelioration — 
but a total emancipation of the 
negroes I 

This subject, however, would on 
the present occasion lead to too 
lengthened a digression, 'ind involve 
other collateral notices, which it is 
advisable to leave for another N umber. 
To ictuni, ihenforc, to the more 
interesting subject of tlie first intro- 
duction of episcopal jurisdiction in 
the West Indies, (lovcniinent, per- 
ceiving the olamoiir raised by the anti- 
colonial party daily g. lining strength, 
anti that no elforls were made on 
the part of those most interested to 
chock the tide of pojmlar fury, which 
was setting so strunuly against them, 
resoUed upon adopting a plan, which 
It was hoped would be acce])table 
to all parlies; and a provision was 
accordingly \oted by parliament for 
the establishment of tw'o bislioprics, 
with a certain number of chaplains 
attached to each, whose principal 
caie should be to imjiart religious 
ant] mural instrnction to the black 
population, with strict injunctions, at 
the same time, to abstain from any 
interference whatever in the political 
governincnl of tlie colony wherein they 
might be located. 

Tins \ery arrangement, however, 
it would appear, by the renew'cd 
war-cry, dclcnda vst Carthago!^* 
which IS raised by the anti-colonial 
Mohawks, has defeated the views of 
the enemies of West India prosperity. 
Their object, “ exceptis e.rcipiendiSf^ 
never embraced the welfare of the 
negro, but was confined to a little 
ephemeral popularity. And they con- 
sequently, so far from being gratified, 
are annoyed at the good feeling 
displayed by the planter, and would 
impute to any cause but the right, 
the anxiety shewn to ameliorate the 
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of the slave as ftir as prao 
tioai observation considers safe 
The arrival of the bishops m the 
West Indies Mras hailed by all par- 
ties with acclamation W herever they 
landed they were received with almost 
royal honours, and in the establish- 
ment of schools, and providing the 
means of religious instruction gene- 
rally > their wishes weic in many in- 
stances anticipati d \\ hat more could 
be desired? Did the anti-slavery 
pliil inthropists expect a miracle would 
testify tilt truth of then reiterated 
dbsei lions ^ or did they hope that the 
negro population would mike is much 
progress in civilisation in a few weeks 
as the whiu peisintry of Great 
Jhituii had done in tenlnncs ? If 
this were LXjxited, it must be con- 
fessed that mufh renuins to be done 
ihit d the opportunities now enjoyed 
b\ the slaves of attending public woi- 
ship twice on cvtiy Salib ith, uid of 
icctn ing instiiK tion j,tnerill> dining 
til It d ly of rest, both it the h inds < f 
the niiuisUi ind citeehist, his been 
Uttndid by those beneliciil icsults 
which tlie ic il frit. lids ot the slive 
looked for, ind which no one dues 
diny has bcin the case tlnn iie the 
sUudeis so spitefully contiivtd, ind so 
indiistiiously vvhispeied lliionglu ut the 
kingdom, it onc( iduied, iiid the 
shimeUss tiidueeis hft, is llic) di 
serve to U, by ill honest nul )ustl> 
thinking individuils, to thi iiifimy 
tlu V so lie hi} me I it, irid Jii ()i tuns of 
(oiiseieiici wh ch c innot f ul (o i lek 
the uiisucee slul gmlly 

Jf III} fiiilhn li^ht IS rrquned to 
guide the public in foiming ui lec i- 
nte (stiinite ot how fir this statement 
is collect, let ihein onee inou consult 
the pipers yii nted by older of jmlii 
inent, es])ecnlly the retiinis iiimull} 
transmitted to the diocesiiis, wIk itin 
a particul ir ail'll} SIS of the stite of 
cich parish will be found, eontnning 
the number of the popuhtiem, and 
extent of the parish, ] I ices of worship, 
and times and seasons it which the 
service of the diuich is performed, the 
facilities affoided by the lesident pio- 
piictors, or their lepiesentatives, to the 
respective cUrgy in the discharge of 
their duties -births, de iths, ra ii nages, 
churching of women, visitation of the 
sick, — ‘in a woid, all that is embiaied 
in the comprehensive duty of a pinsh 
priest And if these details aie read 


Without lelnhi^" 

a doubt, tfiat Idie motive and r^iguius^ 
improvement of the pM^aisattendedt 
to at I^ast as much asmt of lower 
orders of Great Btitam ; an^ it will 
be further shewn, that^heir opportu- 
nities and means of availing themselves 
of fhe instruction of their ministers 
are far greater than those affoided 
to the hbouiipg lilasses of Europe, 
or indeed i f any other portion of the 
world. And there can be no •doubt, 
thit more would be done by the pro- 
pnetois, than they could in justice be 
called upon to effect, provided the 
instruments apjiointed by government 
to ciriy thnr design into practice, 
were selected with a little more judg- 
ment and attention to the btite of 
society, and the long diirition of the 
evils (ornphined of In \ commu- 
nity, where for so many ye.us the 
niimbci of clerL,ymen his been too 
smill to attend to the spiritual wants 
of even a limiti d portion of the public , 
where even the oihets and ce»*emonic9 
of the church liav e been w bnted only 
it iiiteivils, where the Sibbilh his 
been i d ly of relax ition, or rather 
of uumixid guety, instevl of properly 
re^uhtid devotion, — the appearance 
of a well tdiieitcd and efficient body 
o( clergy h is not bi t a ij onci ible 
to Cl idle lie ill the old evils but 
still gnat piogress In', been mide 
Ihe clmichis iie giiieiilly well it- 
tcndeil, th( coii^k g ition atU niivc, ind 
the e\ liii) It of tlu rn istf i followed by 
tin sdvint Iht iir^iois not only 
ciowd ilu chiirehcj^but frequent the 
Surd IV scho )ls iiKnhc ehildicnneod 
lu t brink from i comp iiison with 
those ( f simil ii institulioDS in the 
mother counliy Infint biptism is 
ptifoimcd with tlu sime reguliikty, 
iiid it the iini as in 1 nglaiid 
Ihtwonuti almost inv iiibly attend 
to lu churched And all, botfi 
young ind old, shew the gieaUst 
anxiety to read, iiid are lemarkably 
Cjuick and intelligent m Kquiiing 
infoimition at the hand of their lu- 
•jtiuetors 

It may be lemiiked, that nothing 
his hiiheito been said of inairiige, 
which IS justly eonsideied the fouti- 
dition Slone ol rnordity, and the first 
step to iin])roveinent in civilivition 
That the C hnstnn institution of mar- 
riage was not attempted to be intro^ 
duced among the slaves, has been a 
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charge against the planters, from the 
time of Mr. Wilberforce’s first attack 
to the present day. But it may be 
asked, with regard to the former y)eriod, 
whether it was compatible with the 
duty of a minister of the established 
church to unite in matrimony, accord- 
ing to the ritual, individuals who were 
not only ignorant of the nature of the 
obligation thus to be entered into, but 
were strangers, moreover, to the very 
name of Clrrist ? And so difficult has 
it been found to instruct the old Afri- 
cans, even in the rudiments of the 
English language, that to this day 
many are found totally incapable of 
holding a five minutes^ conversation 
with a stranger. 

But if a reference be made to the re- 
turns of the last six years, it will be 
seen that the foundation on which this 
accusation has been erected is no 
longer tenable. In no instance is 
marriage disallowed ; and generally 
the negroes are encouraged liy their 
proprietors to enter into that slate. 
The anti-co^^sts appear to have for- 
gotten, that the worst eirors of the 
worst superstition were to be eradicate<l 
before the calcchumen could, with pio- 
priety, bo admitted to a partici}>ation 
of the privileges of the church, or be- 
fore he could even comprehend the 
nature of them. And it is utterly im- 
possible for those who have been from 
their cradles iniliated in the principles 
of revealed religion, to conceive how 
truly the pagan negro may be said to 
have been sitting in tlie valley of the 
sliadow of dead, I, and hov necessary 
it w'as tliat a great light sliould shine 
upon him, before he became qualified 
to t.ike the oath to live in obedience to 
tlie Divine law. 

It is quite clear that the opinions 
broached upoii this >nbject by the 
orators of the Anti-slavery Society, 
and their hireling pieachers, are drawn 
from obsolete statements, or derived 
from assertions fundamentally un- 
true. The eyes of these persons are 
wilfully closed to every authentic ac- 
count of the improve^.^ condition of 
the negro population. They never 
declaim upon the comforts which are 
enjoyed, or the care bestowed by 
the master upon his servant; or if by 
cbanco an allusion to tlie subject is 
inevitable, it is converted into a sar- 
casm, and compared to the attention 
of one of their own immaculate body 
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to a favourite horse or dog^. But if 
these gentlemen would condescend to 
confine their researches to the history 
of the creoles, and the progress in mo- 
rality and civilisation which has taken 
place of late years, they surely would 
never venture to utter such barefaced 
falsehoods as are reported by the press 
to have fallen from them, or having 
uttered them, to appear in the society 
of respectable men ! 

The nett, arnl by far the most im- 
portant consideration, is the attendance 
of the negro at the communion table. 
On this point, reference is again re- 
quested to the returns of the diocesans. 
One fact, however, may be stated, 
namely, that the number of communi- 
cants IS greaiei in respect to the popu- 
lation than in most parishes in Great 
Britain ; and that they a/e equally, if 
not better informed, upon the nature 
and intent of the institution of the sa- 
crament. No person is admitted with- 
out strict examination, which, in most 
parishes, takes place every Sunday; 
and a knowledge of the Creed, Lord^s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, and 
Church Catechism, is imlisjiensable. 
Put enough, it is hoped, has already 
been said to counteract the tissue of 
artful misrepresentation with which the 
puMi( ations of the Anti-slavery Society 
.ahouiid. The questions, whether 
ChristKinity and slavery are compati- 
ble, and the history of the first intro- 
duction of the negro population into 
the ^^'cst Indies, are subjects far too 
important to be thus summarily dis- 
ciivscd, and must consequently be 
reserved for a future consideration. 

Before concluding, however, it is 
most advisable to address a few 
words to the people of Great Britain, 
especially that portion of them wlio 
have been misled by the quackery 
and active malignity of the commit- 
tee of Aldermanbiiry and its coad- 
jutors. The plunder of your country- 
men in the West Indies is pronounced 
by those individuals a “ sacred duty.^' 
You are called upon, by public ad- 
vertisement, to lose no time in trans- 
.iiitting petitions to Parliament for 
tlie early and utter extinction of co- 
lonial slavery; and this system is 
denounced as one of unqualified, con- 
summate, and deplorable atrocity. 
Before you lend your aid to these 
artful and designing men, it will be 
wise to pause. An immense popula- 
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tion are at present in the enjoyment of 
far |?reater temporal comforts than the 
British peasant. Poverty and crime 
are scarcely known amongst tliem — at 
least crimes of a deep dye — but this 
body are termed slaves ! 

The justice of this lerm will perhaps 
be better understood by condensing 
the observations of a sensible writer on 
this very nice point. Slavery, strictly 
construed, appears to include neither 
security of life nor property, both being 
dependent on the will — the irresjionsible 
will — of another, who is the master. 
If this be the true detinition of slavery, 
an ameliomtcd state is that by which 
IS meant compulsory labour, with 
protection of lite, and of the surplus of 
that labour, whicli alone can constitute 
property.” Such a state should be 
called not slavery, but servitude or 
vassalage. In his native country tlie 
African is a slave, not a vassal, be- 
cause Ills master may sacrifice him to 
the inant-s of Ins prince or Ins chief, oi 
in the celebration of some national 
custom. In the VV'est Indies he is, in 
the strict sense of (he word, a vassal, 
because, though Ins services are con- 
stantly due to Ills master, whose power 
over him is restrained by local autho- 
rity, yet his life is in the hands of the 
law ; and not only Ins life, but what- 
ever property he can acquire. Kn- 
glishmen of the present day cannot be 
induced to look upon the villains of 
tlieir lorefathers as slaves; they were 
servants or viissals of a low or subor- 
dinate r.iiik ; and in the custom ot those 


times received protection in right of 
the seiTices performed. They were 
the subjects, however ..inferior, of the 
same monarch, and were of the same 
oiigin as their more wealthy country- 
men. The distinction was one of 
barbarous custom, not of physical in- 
feriority ; one of situation, not of pre- 
scription. At this day, is not impress- 
ment a remnant of villanage? But 
does any one dare to call a British 
sailor a slave ^ Yet that it is n com- 
pulsory servitude, however glorious 
and advantageous to the country, no 
one can deny. 

From this it is obvious, that though 
slavery includes servitude, servitude 
does not imply slavery strictly consi- 
dered. In the passionate love of li- 
berty by which Britons are dislinguish- 
ed, they aie accustomed to apply the 
epithet of slaveiy to tlie least restraint 
of free will, and to overlook the many 
tics of mutual dependence which unite 
every community. The miner, the 
collier, the blacksmith, the agricultural 
and manufacturing labcfurer, — these, 
and many others, perform an infinitely 
greater degree of labour, and are far 
worse recompensed than the West 
Indian negro ; and though they are not 
forced to it by the will of a master, 
they are bound by a tenure^ equally ob- 
stinate, the wants of nature,” and 
Jailing to snpph/ these wants, thej/ be^ 
eome (ri/nirial in the epe of the law, 
and suhjeet to mueh severer punishment 
than a plantation Uihimrer ! ! ! 


SOISNKT lO UUAMA. 

IIV J. IIEII \l D. 

Hail ! muse of Mm on ! bright L<raniii ! 

Who dwelt with Wisdom ere the moutilains were ■ — 
And since of WoiinswouiH, (hat enraptured seer, 

Yet simple as a child — severe his lay 
As age, yet meek as infancy. The day. 

The glorious sun, and the whole heinisphure 
Of night, moon and all stars are thine. Away, 

All meaner descants ! — those of thiue we hear 
Are sacred and divine, e’en as thou art ; 

The descants of angelic essences, 

Of heavenly intelligence. My heart 
Heaves towards thy voice I My spirit fain would part 
From this gross world to be with thee, and guess 
Of Past and Future, Pain and Happiness ! 
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DILLON S SERMON ON BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

“ And if you will come to Bftrtlemy fair, 

I’ll give you a fig for a fairing.” 

Old Ballad, 


The Reverend Mr. Dillon is already 
advantageously known in our literature 
as the historiographer of the progress 
of Mr. Alderman Venables to Oxford, 
ilurin^the ftiayoralty of that illustrious 
functionary. Few works in our me- 
mory made so decided a sensation as 
that eminent history. It was, indeed, 
written in a style woithy of making it a 
KrrifjLa is an' —a work to go down to our 
last posterity : 

“ A thing of beauty is a thing for ever— 
Its glory still increases — it will never” — 

sink into obscurity, or sometlung to 
the same effect, as the late Mr. John 
Keats poetically phrases it in the com- 
mencement of his Kndymion. As the 
Reverend Mr. Dillon’s opus magnum 
is a thing of beauty, 

“ An endless fountain of eternal drink, 
Pouring upon us from the heaven’s 
brink,” 

(to quote again the great Jolin Keats,) 
it will go on flowing, like a shining 
river, in en(i!lcss beauty, till books shall 
be no more. 

Let it not be understood that, in 
quoting the last dislicli, we mean to 
insinuate that Mr, Dillon’s book was 
merely a fountain oi drink, lie w'ho 
should consider it in that Cvipacity 
would grievously miss one of its grand 
objects. Drink, no doubt, abounds, 
but by no means to the exclusion of 
eating ; it is, as becomes a Lord JMayor, 
a culinaiy progress. The great Chief 
Magistrate of London is let loose upon 
the provinces, and he cats his way to 
Oxford, through Oxfoi d, and back again 
from Oxford. Tlie lievcreiid Mr. I3il- 
lon's book is ? record of the feats of 
the jaw-bone- -we shall not speak so 
lightly and irreverently as to insinuate 
that the jaw'-bone w hich p? the hero of 
Mr. Dillon's naiTative was in any de- 
gree related to that which, in the hands 
of Samson, did such execution, when 

A thousand warriors fell, the flower 
of Palestine.” 

The person who is fresh from Mr. Dil- 
lon’s pages will not venture upon a 
)esi so unseemly. The perusal of his 
progicss fits the soul for sober and sub- 


stantial thoughts — excludes all ideas 
of the light and frivolous; and as, 
after w'alkiiig in the echoing aisles of 
a Gothic cathedral, or surveying its 
buttress and buttress alternately tipped 
with ivory and ebon, beneath the beams 
of the calm moonlight, the mind feels 
Itself naturally disposed to pensive 
musings, so, after reading the work of 
Mr. Dillon — after listening to his grave 
and moral descriptions of the doings of 
the Lord of London, wc must be sen- 
sible that nothing can be more wrong 
and contemptible than talking with 
useless or ribald tongue of tiie beauty 
of breakfast, the loveliness of lunch, 
the dignity of dinner, or the serenity 
of supper. The stjle is harmoniously 
adapted to the business iii hand — it is 
solid as plum-pudding, and grave as a 
mnsfaid-})ot. 

The very beginning of his book is 
struck in the grave key, which pre- 
doinmaU‘s throughout. The dawn of 
the important morning, which is to 
be henceforward marked with a wlute 
stone, indicating the honour ])aKl it by 
the Vcnablian journey, was important 
as that which ushers the tragedy of 
Cato. At the august door of the Man- 
sion-house, at the hour of eight, stood 
the magisterial coacli, grand as ginger- 
bread, and its four magnificent horses, 
“ looking solemn and composed as if 
they felt the importance of their ap- 
pr(?aching mission.” On the box, glo- 
rious and golden, in all the weight of 
wig, sat the coachman, almost as wise 
and stately in countenance as the horses 
themselves. Pouring forth, at last, 
came the lord mayor, the lady mayor- 
ess, the fair daughters of the house, 
“ the chaplain, dogs, and all.” Down 
Chciqiside they proceeded, (after, how- 
ever, the butler, the housekeeper, and 
other important members of the domes- 
tic cabinet had been admonished by 
their lord to a due adrninisiralion of 
the household, in the absence of the 
premier,) “ not in a rapid or undigni- 
fied pace, but in that calm and equable 
movement which so well consorted with 
the dignity of the burden.” 

But why go on — why tell all they ale 
and diank — how often they lunched 
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and re-lunched — how many dinners 
prefatory and suppers postscript they 
devoured ? We cannot reprint the 
book. It would be too much to tell 
how, in Oxford, Kyd lectured them 
upon the use of the grinders and eye- 
teeth — the theory of mastication — the 
process of digestion — the corporation 
all the time wondering, like Jourdain 
in the Bourgeois Gtntdhommey that 
they should ha\c digested all their 
lives without knowing it ; how the 
same professor explained the impro- 
priety of having the eye in the palm 
of the hand, where, though in many 
respects convenient, it would impede 
the action of carving, and be liable to 
continual offuscation from the unctuous- 
ness of turtle, or totjd blindness from 
the casual sprinklings of the pungent 
pepper." Kyd’s lecture was indeed 
admirable, and not to be surpassed by 
any thing in Tom lb own : and wluit 
tlurik you, good reader, was the only 
curiosity he shewed the Lord Mayor 
and the Lord Mayor’s chaplain? — 
the stomach of a turtle! — Kyd is a 
rogue. 

Nor shall we pursue the chaplain in 
his antiquarian and compotatory re- 
searches after gridiron and flagons — 
his discussions upon beefsteak, and his 
judicious dissertations iqion ale. During 
the visit he appears to have been in a 
glorious state of mental felicity. They 
had seven meals a-day, not counting 
breakfast, and keeping silence ujjon 
tliat second supper, which ill-disposed 
waiters in taverns call “ The Devil’s 
Twist." Glorious did he look upon 
the grand occasion of grace, which it 
wi^ conceded to him to pronounce, m 
hoTOur of his high office, as chaplain 
of London’s only Ma^or. The doctors 
of divinity were dumb — the heads of 
houses thernselv^es sunk into silence — 
bachelors of laws, masters of arts, all 
the great hoods held their peace, and 
Dillon rose to the blessing. “ As I 
looked down the table," says the his- 
toriographer, “ on rising to pronounce 
grace, when I beheld the covers lifted 
off the dishes, I felt that my eyes never 
rested upon any sight so glorious : 
awestruck, therefore, by the plate and 
the company, and conscious of my 
comparative insignificance in the pre- 
sence of such doetdrs and such dislies, 
it is not to be wondered at that I ut- 


tered the grace in a confused and hur-* 
ried manner ; but those only who have 
been placed in such trying situations 
can appreciate ray feelings." — [p, 67 ,] 
It was no doubt a sublime crisis. 

Pass we also the voyage home — 
how they dined here and drank there — 
how they cracked a bottle at Staines, 
and got through a reel atTwickonham 
— how one poetical alderman quoted 
Sir Thomas Denham, and another — 
oh ! my prophetic- soul — Robert Waitli- 
man, criticised the drapery of the 
Princess Charlotte in the monument 
at Windsor. It would be impossible, 
we repeat, in the short .space of our 
Magazine, not stretching to more than 
eight sheets octavo, to do justice to 
the manifold merits of the “ Progress;" 
and indeed the author himself, and the 
hero Vc'nablcs, appear to be of the 
same opinion with respect to their 
glorious composition, that Alexander 
the Great was with respect to the works 
of Aristotle. In plain Knglish, they, 
upon due consideration, thought it had 
made too deep an impression on the 
public mi lid to allow it to be any longer 
in the hands of the vulgar, and there- 
fore they have bouglit up all the copies 
so industriously,'^' that any which may 
now steal into the market are sold for 
five guineas. — Rare comyliment to 
contemporary genius! You can buy 
a VV'uverley novel for live shillings — 
Dillon commands as many pounds I 
This year our author has again pub- 
lished a uork upon a festive subject. 
As his former great book was upon 
the voyage of a lord mayor, so his 
present inimitiihle production regards 
the fair of Saint Bartholomew. We 
do not, however, find precisely the 
.same spirit in both these compositions. 
The eternal eating and drinking of Lord 
Venables and his company, the heca- 
tombs of food, the tons of drink, con- 
sumed in Cheapside, Kensington, 
Hammersmith, liounslow, Windsor, 
Oxford, and back again — the various 
repletions of all concerned — the intense 
feeding, the diversified drinking, arc all 
in the Progress” set down as matters 
worthy of eternal fame. Since his loss 
of the chaplaincy he has become more 
.severe and ascetic, and the fair of Saint 
Bartholomew rises before his eyes with 
an enormity that scarcely gives him 
breath for utterance. The extracts we 


* There is not a copy in the British Museum— We searched it in vain.. 
Ed. F. M. 
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are about to make are from a Sermon, 
which the Gormandising Touiist has 
just published.^ 

Dillon, opening his mouth as widely 
as he ever did on the immortal tour, 
to gulp down a ladle of turtle, thus 
commences ; — 

The office of the Christian Priest- 
hood requires the man who hears it not 
only to preside over the spiritual con- 
cerns of the people committed to his 
charge; to open to them the Holy Scrip- 
tures; to guide and go before them in 
heavenly things ; hut he is also required 
to watch for souls, as one who must give 
account ; to he as a sentinel at his provi- 
dentially appointed station ; to look out 
for every opportunity of doing good to 
the souls of his people ; to give notice 
of the approach of an enemy, and to 
awaken those who are sleeping securely 
when danger is at hand. In discharging 
this part of his office. Indeed, lie has 
often to perform a most unpleasant duty; 
he has to speak many unwelcome truths; 
and will even incur sometimes the 
hazard of offending those whom he sin- 
cerely loves, and would anxiously en- 
deavour to jilease. Put if he do loss 
than this, he cannot be said to watch for 
souls.*’ 

To go to corporation parties is vt'iy 
good and excellent — to mortify with 
mayors, and abstain witli aldermen, a 
pious and <incritorious act. Hut to go 
to Bartholomew fair! — Hear Dillon 
the Devouror : 

“ There is an annual exhibition of 
folly and iniquity in this great City 
which does injury to thousands. That 
exhibition, as every one h ft too well 
knows, is now at hand ; and most affec- 
tionately do I advise every one, without 
exception, to avoid it, pash not by it, but 
turn from it, and pass away. 

For, though instituted originally, it 
m^y he, simply as an annual meeting of 
buyers and sellers at a time of traffic 
more frequented than a market, it has 
long degenerated into one of the lowest 
and loosest scenes of profligacy and riot 
that can be imagined. 

And yet I am of opinion, that mul- 
titudes wno visit this scene of depravity 
do so in utter ignorance of what they 
are promoting. They liave never con- 
sidered, nay, they do not know half the 
amount of evil which this fair heaps 
upon society. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to lift up, in some degree, 
the veil which covers its abominations. 


But the whole cannot be unfolded, be- 
cause it is not lawful to speak of those 
things which are done at them in secret, 
because the virtuous ear must not be 
contaminated by minute details of li- 
centiousness and impurity. If, how- 
ever, the works of the flesh are declared 
in Scripture to he these — adultery, for~ 
nication, uncleanness, lasciviousness , — 
envying s, drunkenness, revellings, and 
SUCH LiKK ; and if these are the things 
which will certainly shut men out of 
the kingdom of heaven, then I must 
tell you, hretliren, that these and such 
like, are practised to an extent at this 
season which is truly appalling.” 

W'ell — wc were going to be angiy» 
but shall not. W e must ask, however, 
how Dillon knows all the recesses of 
the fair so intimately ? lie admits 
that the multitude know nothing about 
it: we assure him that [^ood society’’ 
knows nothing about it : it follows, 
therefore, that a man must be of a jiar- 
iicular class and species to understand 
the villuiiy of Banholomcw fair. It 
seems that it is a mystery into which 
none but the initiated can be admitted. 
\\ hat IS hidclrn behind the curtain, 
wlucli none but those entered appren- 
tices can see, is of a dreadful nature. 
The whole (which Dillon has, of course, 
looked upon) cannot be uncovered ; 
be does not feel it convenient to tell 
us every thing that he has known to 
be done in private at Smithfield; he 
feels a scruple against letting loose 
upon the courteous ear the details of 
all the licentiousness and impurity 
which are going on at the fair. 

Very well. — Mr. Dillon knows those 
details, ilow did he come by that 
knowledge ? We scout confession 
(thank Heaven I) in our church, %id 
Dillon must have gone down in pro- 
priorum personibus (as BeggarmanClark- 
son, the turned off' Sunday Timer, 
w^ould say,) to find it out. He never, 
wc arc certain, would have so damned 
any man’s soul, by sending him to sin, 
in order to inform ; and being there, 
how could he discover the whole that 
cannot be unfolded,” unless he had 
himself unfolded that whole t Like 
Curtius, for the sake of his countiy, 
he has leapt into a bottomless gulf. 
We shall not take upon us to say 
whether the array of vices alleged 
against Bartholomew fair have any 


• A Sermon on the Evils of Fairs in general, and of Bai'tholomew Fair in par- 
ticular. Preached at Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, on Sunday, August 22, 1830. By 
the Rev. R. C. Dillon, M.A., Minister of the Chapel, Ac. London, 1830. Cochran. 
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existence, because we never were there 
in our lives; but we suppose that the 
Reverend Mr. Dillon would not say 
that adultery, fornication, lascivious- 
ness, uncleanness, drunkenness, &.c.&c. 
prevailed there, unless he had good 
reasons for knowing — and those per- 
sonal reasons — that he spoke the truth. 

Here follows a story lamentable to 
relate, extracted from the authentic re- 
cords of the penny-a-liners. 

I remember reading in the public 
papers [why public 9] some time ago, a 
most affecting account of the death of a 
young woman who had unhappily been 
led astray by the error of the wicked at 
one of these detestable seasons. The 
circumstances of her death I will briefly 
relate to you, in the very woida of the 
evidence that was given on the coroner’s 
inquest. ISlie died in conse<iuence of 
being exposed all night without shelter, 
or the means of procuring a lodging. 
She applied the niglit before to a woman 
w'ho keeps a lodging-house, and, after a 
short parley, was admitted, taken up to 
a backward garret, and, according to the 
custom of the house, locked in. On 
being called up the next morning, the 
landlady found her very ill, and gave her 
leave to remain a little longer ; she was 
again called up, and went down stairs; 
she looked exceedingly pale; and having 
had nothing to eat, the landlady gave 
her a piece of bread and butter and a 
lass of spirits, for which she returned 
er thanks and left the house, but never 
returned. At a late hour the next night 
she was found by a watchman sitting 
down on the pavement opposite. He 
desired her to ‘ move on but finding 
that she was unable to walk, or even to 
stand upon lier feet, he procured assist- 
ance, and she was conveyed to the watch- 
hod se. Appearing to get worse and 
worse, she was thence taken to the 
workhouse. The house-surgeon was 
called lip, and attended immediately; 
but the poor creature was found to be 
dead and cold. Her name was discovered 
by some duplicates found upon her per- 
son ; and, from subsequent inquiries, it 
was ascertained that her father had been 
an opulent farmer, hut was reduced in 
circumstances ; that she was an only 
child, and brought up entirely at home 
in all the simplicity of a country life. 
The narrow fortunes of her father ob- 
liging her to seek the means of her own 
support, she came to London, to a situa- 
tion that bad been previously obtained 
for her. The misguided kindness of her 
mistress gave her permission to accom- 
pany a young man to this fair ; he turned 
out to be one of those faithless wretches 
who crowd around innocence and beauty 


with professions and flatlerieS) and with 
no other hope than for some opportunity 
to beguile and destroy.^ and tfiere was 
this poor girl smitten by one of those 
dreadful, hut not infrequent, strokes of 
calamity, which scathe and scorch the 
soul — penetrate to the vital seat of hap- 
piness — and blast it, never again to put 
forth bud or blossom. 

“ The particulars of her after-story 
may be easilv conjectured. She returned 
to her place 1*0 more. The arms of her 
betrayer were no longer open to«receive 
her. She wandered away not knowing 
whither — unacquainted with the usual 
e.xpedients of misery — afraid to meet an 
eye that had seen her before — and seek- 
ing, like the poor stricken deer, to weep 
in loneliness and silence, and brood over 
the barbed arrow that rankled in her 
soul. Her sufferings were, however, as 
short as they were severe. ‘ Dry sorrow 
soon drank up her blood.* Finding no 
means of support when the money failed 
which the sale of some of the clothes in 
wliich she had left her place had pro- 
duc<‘d, her enfeebled frame, shivering 
with txdd and wasted with hunger, fell 
at length a victim to her miseries.” 

From internal evidence we should 
think that the story of the anonymous 
damsel was wiitten by the Reverend 
Historian of the Gormandising Progress 
himself, for those authentic works, the 
public papers, and the threq-half-penny 
proceeds therefrom drawn by him with 
due industry. Die pathos is of the 
real and genuine peniiy-a-linc descrip- 
tion. Did It never occur to Dillon, 
that the lapse of the lady might as well 
have taken place in a chapel as a fair ? 
that any place where a collection of 
men and women is casually brought 
together, something like what he de- 
plores as tlie exclusive characteristic of 
Bartholomew-fair meetings may occur ? 
and tliat, it once having occurred, ull 
the lamentable consequences may fol- 
low t Would Dillon preach against the 
assembling of persons to see the Lord 
Mayor’s progress ? Not he ! — ^The Lord 
Mayor is a great man — an illustrious 
peer; but the Bartholomew fairians are 
plebeians ! 

A grand burst of cant concludes, of 
which we must say that it proves no- 
thing but the assumption of Mr, Dil- 
lon, in dogmatically deciding that the 
middle ranks have no right to diver- 
sion. At all events, the ground is de- 
batable ; he might 

“ Leave all men to their own opinions," 
and state Ills conviction with something 
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of modesty. But, no — he breaks forth 
as jollows : 

** Oh, let me then earnestly beseech 
you to lay these things to heart ! J apeak 
as to wise men : judge ye what I say* 
And if I speak strongly on this subject, 
St is because I feel intensely its import- 
ance. A fondness for amusement seems 
to be increasing In the present day. And 
especially do I grieve to see it gaining so 
much ground amongst the middle classes 
of society, ^ich never were alFected 
with tne love of a dissipating life till 
the present age. Domestic industry and 
economy~the qualities distinguished hy 
the homely titles of thriftiness and good 
housewifery — were always, till these 
times of ours, deemed honourable. Now, 
liowever, they are in a great degree neg- 
lected and discarded ; and in their place 
there has succeeded a passionate love of 
shew without substance — a never-ceasing 
attention to dress and decoration — and 
an insatiable hunger and thirst after 
diversions public and private. 

“ I wish I could think otherwise; 
but I am mucli afraid that many, many 
parents in this neighbourliood, in the 
metropolis, and tlironghont the country, 
are making most desjierate mistakes on 
these very points; and this, because they 
regulate the education of tlieir children 
rather by proprieties than hy principles. 
Religion, indeed, is made a part of their 
instructions ; it takes its turn with the 
usual acconfplislunents; although, in the 
degree of earnestness with which it is 
inculcated and attended to, it bears about 
the same proportion as minutes hear to 
hours. They allow their clii Id ren to take 
the Bible as their study, but they never 
tell them that it is to be thei^ unerring 
standard. The consequence of all tliis 
is, that, having carried the religious edu- 
cation of their offspring thus far, they 
forbear to carry it any farther. And 
though they would mourn most deeply 
over it as a family trial of exceeding 
heaviness, should any child of theirs be- 
come the victim of a life of dissipation — 
thotigh the father would grow heartless 
and melancholy, and the mother be as 
one refusing to le comforted — they are 
yet willing tq tolerate a certain degree 
of gaiety, and allow their children to go 
certain lengths in the paths of pleasure. 
And, instead of deciding question of 
card-tables, theatres, and fairs, and such 
other vapid sources of amusement, on 
the alternative of a happy or a wretched 
eternity, they are quite contented to let 
their children conform at least a little to 
this W'orld’s customs ; and will plead, as 
their apology for this, the necessity of 
doing as others do, the dread of singu^ 
larity, and the vanity of opposing your 


judgment 40 (he Judgment of friends and 
acquaintance; and that if they were to 
enjoin upon their children decidedly re- 
ligious habits, they must surrender all 
their prospects of advancement in life, 
and withdraw them at once and entirely 
mit of the world. 

“ Now there is something in this pa- 
rental reasoning which will draw the 
concurrence of a thousand and a thou- 
sand fathers; and yet, brethren, I teet. 
myself hound tO'^irotest most vehemently 
against it.” 

“ I flel!’' — B ooh! 

We shall not waste many more sen- 
tences. Poor persons are not to go to 
Bartholomew fair, or other “ vapid” 
sources of amusement. Poor people 
are not to tolerate cards, &c. &c. But 
I^ord Venables is 1o sro up or down the 
lluimes, eating, drinking, joculating, 
and carousing with his cbiiplairi, and 
the chaplain is to publish a book de- 
scribing all they guzzled and guttled, 
as matter of great wonderment. 

Hear the conclusion. 

‘‘ But if only one giddy and inconsi- 
derate youth shall be induced to change 
from henceforth his way of life — if the 
sight of the many wrecks of youthful 
promise which are scattered all around 
sliall determine him to stop, while to 
stop is ill his power — if only one poor 
servant -girl shall take warning from 
these our pastoral admonitions, and 
learn, at a lesser price than the cost of 
her own experience, how awdully rapid 
is the transition from deluded virtue to 
hopeless wretchedness — if what I have 
said this day shall be the means of pre- 
venting only one poor mother’s heart 
from being liroken and dashed to pieces 
— then this feeble attempt to save them 
wdll not have been made entirely in 
vain.” 

Precisely the same conclusion that he 
put to the (lormandising Tour! 

If only one giddy and inconsiderate 
youth thinks this sermon any thing but 
a tissue of stuff from the beginning to 
the end — if he thinks that any body 
will fancy that, by publishing it, the 
author intended any thing but puffing 
iiimsclf — if he dreams, that, when the 
Reverend Mr. R. C. Dillon present- 
ed his book the other day to the 
King, the Reverend R. C. Dillon had 
any other view but that of promoting 
the grand cause of humbug — that 
thinker is deeply deceived — ^and then 
this feeble attempt'' to expose stupidity 
will have been made entirely in 
vain.” 
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A WEEKLY paper, called the Alhen^ty%j 
has thought proper to attack Mr. Galt 
very violently for this Life of Bifron. 
Now, against a fair 'attack in an open 
field we have not the slightest objec- 
tion ; indeed, we love, as well as any 
one, a regular sparring-match, or a 
small-sword pass, or even tlie com- 
bustion of duelling-pistols, provided 
always that each party has extended 
to him equal terms of advantage : but 
we abominate all ambush work — all 
hole-and-cornei diversion — all fight- 
ing under the shelter of screens or 
preserving j)ar;ipets, where }Our ma- 
licious gentleman may deliberately, 
and 111 chuckling glee, poke liis long 
and murderous barrel throue:li Ins tiny 
loop-liole, lake a dead ami at bis a<l- 
versary’s person, and give linn his 
everlasting quietus with something 
worse than a ‘Uiare bodkin” — to wit, 
a good round bulh't, suihcienlly lu*a\y 
to make d Haw in the thickest skull in 
Christendom. Something after this 
fashion is the niiiimer of the jlf/ic- 
A' proceedings : it stamls on the 
vantage ground ; it ean mak(‘ its regu- 
lar attacks against a bookseller, using 
w'itli inqninity the powder which every 
Journal must jiossess ; and the parties 
.TUncked can do nothing in then’ solf- 
d (‘fence. ^Vhat gionnds of complaint 
Messrs. Colburn and Tlentley may 
have given the right worshipful w'or- 
ihies of this smartly-wnitcn hchdo- 
madal, w^c know not ; hut it is e\ident 
that something of this soit must have 
hapjicncd, for as legulaiiy as a book 
i.ssues from tlie bouse of the book- 
.sellors in New Burlington iitieet, so 
surely is it made a sulqi'ct of attack 
in the pages o( the A Ihcna nm. This, 
however, if we may be allowed the 
expression of an honest opinion, is 
a dangerous course for the adoption 
of the managers of tliLs respectable 
periodical. Uniform censure or uni- 
form praise is equally injudicious, 
and will in the end recoil in deepest 
disappointment on the authors. Some 
little discrimination, therefoie, in then 
use is absolutely nccessaiy. Jlca\en 
knows, that towards these gentlemen 
of New Burlington Street we have 
not ourselves been over sparing or 


merciful ; but then our cruelty has 
not been of a sweeping charticter. 
There is much to hnd fault with in 
their conduct ; and when reprehension 
is necessary, let it be meted out 
in fullest measure. Surely, however, 
every day of a man's life is not 
remaikable, in an equal degree, for 
its dark sp-,ts of culpability; and, 
aware of this truth, we have behaved 
accordingly to Messrs. Colburn and 
Benth'y. A truly kind father will 
punish liis child, when expostulation 
and repioof are miavaib'iig; and, in 
the utmost love towibils the indi- 
veluals in ()llc‘^tlOll, we have, with- 
out doubt, and, we flaUtn* onrselve.s, 
jiretly etreelually, rut then l.ivvdry 
fashionable novels, and milk and 
w'ater biographies of swindlers, vaga- 
bonds, and Paul Cliilbrds, into atoms. 
But (lien* our amm(.)sity has begun 
and ended ; foi as soon as they 
])r(j(lueed a w'h()lcs(.)me publication, 
we [irnved ouiNidvcs light glad of the 
ojvpoitunily f>f utbuing our laudatory 
opinion, and eflecling the sale of the 
woik e\ei) to a third and fourth — 
iiay, why should we hide our w'ortli 
and good ollieos uud(‘r a bushel f — 
e\(^n to a sixtieth edition. To the 
Afhouvun), tlicreforc, we say, go and 
do thou likewise —so shall thy merits 
be acknowlc(lg(‘d of all men, and .so 
slialf tliou put lh(‘ golden guineas in 
thy pocket by an mcniased circulation 
of thy weekly prolusions. 

Many volumes have been doiibtlGs.s- 
ly vviitlen on J.oid Byron’s biograjihy ; 
but the ])roblem of lus life has escaped 
an iqqiropriate solution. Captain Med- 
win was too much of a man of fashion, 
and Anacieon Moore loo riuieh a lover 
ot praise and pudding, and too fond 
of the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table; Galignaiii’s editor too 
much of an ignoramus, f and J.eigh 
Hunt too much of a vulgar and con- 
ceited cockney. J)r. I\(.‘niiedy, as we 
proved in one of oer late Numbers, 
was a wa ak-headed Evangelical, though 
a welUintimlioiied twaddler. Some- 
thing fiirtjierwas therefoie reipiired for 
Lord IBron’s hiogiapliy — not in the 
shape of documents for fixing dates, 
scandalous anecdotes, or a greater 


• The Life of Lord Byron, by John Galt, E.sq. London, Henry Colburn and 
Richard Bentley, 1830. 

f Galignani’s edition, nevertheless, is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the 
editions of the works of Byron. 
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number of facts than those already 
elucidated — but their proper appli- 
cation towards unravelling the mystery 
of the man’s life. Some person was 
required, who, fixing, m the spirit of 
metallic diviners, his wondrous wand 
in the ground, might first discover the 
precise spot where the treasure lay 
concealed ; and afterwards, by hard 
manual labour, not only give the in- 
spection of that treasure to the eyes of 
curiosity, so tliat its nature, quality, 
and value, might be ascertained, but 
raise it from its hole of concealment, 
and generously lavish it on ])iirposes 
of uljlity. We wanted a full deve- 
lopment of the ])oct’s character — .a 
metaphysical analysis of Ins mental 
qn.ibties, Ins idiosyncratic complexion. 
How did one feeling act upon another 

— what was his secret source of action 

— Ills relations of tbouglit — Ins moial 
worth? What was tlio employment 
of the “little brief antbonty ” winch 
the circumstances of life gave into his 
stewardship? and whence pioccoded 
those “fantastic tucks” wlmli he has 
been reput('d to have played “ before 
high Hea\enr’ How, in short, the 
woild acted iqxm bun, and how he 
acted upon the vvoihl. In ilie elnri- 
daiion of these (jueslioris, li(*s the pith 
and mairovv of tine biogiMpliy. Hut 
the task is seldom possible — always 
difticLilt — and to say that a man lias 
failed in its aceonijilislimeiit, is to 
transfer an old trinsin into (»lh(‘i words 

— that man is a blind ereatnie, and 
Ins ])ovveis are circnmsri ibe<l 

The lives of few men di'sxrve such 
an investigation, and few biographers 
are able to cope, in liowmer limited 
a degree, with the extrenn’ dilliculties 
of the task. Ikit llyron was one of 
these individiuils who, wlielhcr for 
good or tor evil, have not lived in 
vain. His existence is, in the most 
eminent degree, dcshia d to point a 
moral and adorr a tale. The example 
of Napoleon, it may bo .said, c.annol 
apply to the peasant : the example of 
Jack Cade and Masamello to crowned 
princes and lua s toe rats . “ Hienzi was 
moulded by the peculiar circum.stanfis 
of Rome : Robespierre and IMarat were 
reptiles engendeied from the slime of 
the inundating wan rs of revolution ; 
and D’Kspremenil and Mirabeau be- 
long to times which can have no 
reference to this country. This mode 
ot leasoning, however, cannot hold 
with Ryron, or men of intellectual 
expansion. I'-veiy man’s moral con- 
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dition depends on his mental culti- 
vation, and the sins of the person who 
applies his intellectual vigour in the 
furtherance of evil, or allows that 
intellectual vigour to waste away in 
indolence, are upon his own head ; 
and a severe reckoning, for its mis- 
application or nonapplication, will be 
exacted of him by an indignant poste- 
rity. Byron was born in a peaceful 
society, was reared in comparative 
competence ; for the mother, by thrift, 
contrived to cut down all wants to the 
means of supply. He had the chance 
of a libinal education ; he moved pre- 
cisely in that very sphere where his 
every action would become notable, 
where evil example w'ould spread far 
and wide its pernicious and upas 
influences, where virtuniis practices 
would have multiplied aK^und him 
hles.sings in a hundred, nay, a 
tliousand fold degree. He was the 
artiflcer of his own fame and earthly 
destiny. Placed in the world, he 
disd.nned to examine into its essential 
formation, hiMiig satisfied to consider 
himself ns the centre of all motion, 
lie forgot that such a ])nnciple as that 
of attraction is mfu.scHl throughout the 
universe, and that ho must pay accord- 
ance to its laws. On tlie contrary, 
he was anevgant enough to wish that 
all the inllucnees of society should pay 
oherlicii*'‘0 to his mandates. Such a 
person is really a subject for inquiry, 
for in him the oddest contrarieties were 
mingled, and he stood hofoie the world 
a remarkable instance of an imperfect 
man. It may he tiuly said of him, 

“ What Venus twined, the bearer of 
glad fortune, 

The sullen orb of iMars soon tears to 
pieces !’* 

His course was one of nndeviating 
waywardness; and if, as Schiller has 
it, the poet is not only the citizen of 
his country, but of his age, it will 
come to pass, that hi.s actions will 
long continue the theme of examina- 
lioii and reflection : 

“ IJnd sein Sold 

Muss dem Soldaten werden, daniach 
heisst er.” 

Mr. Galt, notwithstanding all dif- 
ficulties and ohstacle.s, has attempted 
a life of the noble poet, and widi con- 
.siderahle success : “ His endeavour,” 
as ho says, “ has been to give a general 
view of the intellectual character of 
Lord Byron.” To this task ho pro- 
ceeded in due diligence and honest 
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intention, and the result has been a 
valuable litei’ary production. The 
nature of the publication would not 
allow of deep philosophical research. 
This, however, was very fortunate for 
the writer. He is a shrewd observer 
of manners, and has a quirk eye for 
the unravelling of character ; qualities 
which he has shewn forth to tlie greatest 
advantage in his various novels, and 
which he has, with infinite tact and 
acuteness, brought to bear on the 
subject of his biographical sketch. 
The science of metaphysics, however, 
he is unable thoroughly to grasp. 
Indeed, few men can do so, who 
move in the every-day bustle of the 
w^rld. No wonder, then, that in this 
respect Mr. Chdt has umlergone ‘some- 
what of a finlure. The consequence of 
this partial failure is ap[)arenf m the 
language, whic’h, in Ins attempts at 
abstruse disquisition, becomes con- 
fused ; in one or two iilacos it is 
uniiUclligiblo. This was a capital 
point of attack for the set of petty 
and currish ciitics, wliosc choicest food 
is gathered from the garbage of their 
neighbours’ inisfoi tunes. We would, 
however, ask tins small fry of literature, 
if Mr. Galt be the only person wlm 
exhibits spots and blotches in Ins work t 
We would ask, if the same coin])lamt 
would not lie against names of even 
higher pretensions tliari that of the 
gentleman in question.^ Has not the 
great prince of poets himself been ac- 
cused of taking his oecasional siialches 
of slumber? an exanqile wIikJi all 
poets and writers, from time whereof 
the memory of man ninneih not to the 
contrary,” have lieen too wont to imi- 
tate. Then why should Mr. (hdt be 
singled out as a fit victim to bo hunted 
down for bis partial defects, to the in- 
finite amusement of his critics f We 
might have suffered this volume to 
pass us without much comment, had 
it not been for the undeserved seventy 
with which the author has been han- 
dled. As it is, we take up the cudgels 
in his defence ; nob however, with any 
intention of awarding to liim praise 
which his labours do not deserve. 
We shall examine the work in all 
candour, and give an honest opinion 
of its merits; and as for his indiscrimi- 
nate and injudicious critics, let Mr. Galt 
satisfy himself by addressing them in 
the cautionary words of the Rosemary 
to the Sow : 

Sus, apage ; baud tibi spiro.” 


The family of Byron came in 
with the Conquest, under the names 
of Uuron and Biron ; and, in the 
reign of Henry il., they fust called 
themselves J)e Byron and Byron. 

‘‘ Although,” gays Mr. (ialt, “ for up- 
wards of seven Iniiidred years distin- 
guished for the extent of their posses- 
sions, it does not appear that before the 
time of Charles I. they r.mked very 
higlily among tiie heroic families of the 
kingdom. * • 

“ Erneis and Ralph were the compa- 
nl-ms of the Conqueror ; but antiquaries 
and genealogists have not determined in 
what relation they stood to each other. 
Erneis, who appears to have been the 
most coiisideralile personage of the two, 
held numerous manors in the counties 
of York and liincohi. In the Domesday 
Book, Ralph, the direct aiu estor of the 
poet, ranks high among the tenants of 
the crown, in Notts and Dcrliyshire; in 
the latter county he resided at Ilorestan 
Castle, from which he took his title. 
One of the lords of Horestaii was an 
iiostage fur the payment of the ransom 
of Richard CuMir cic liion ; and in the 
time of Edward I. the jiossessions of his 
descendants were augmented by the ad- 
dition of the lands of Rochdale, in l^aii- 
cashire. On what account this new 
grant wa.s given has not been uscertain- 
etl ; nor is it of irnjiortance that il should 
be. • 

“ In the wars of tlio tliree Edwards, 
the De Byrons appeared with aorne dis- 
tinction ; and they were also noted in 
the time of Henry V, Sir Jolin Byron 
joined Henry Vll. on Jiis landing at 
^Milford, and fought gallantly at the 
Imttle of Boswojth, against Kicliani 
111.; for whirl I lie was alterwards ap- 
pointed constable of Nottingham f’astle, 
and warden of Sherwood Forest. At In's 
death, in 14d{l, lie was succeeded by Sir 
Nicholas, his brother, who, at the mar- 
riage of Arthur, Prince of Wales, In 
1501, was made one of the Knights of 
the Bath. 

‘‘Sir Nicholas died in 1540, leaving 
an only son, Sir .John Byron, whom 
Henry VI II. made Steward of iManches- 
ter and Rochdale, and Identenant oi the 
Forest of Sherwood. It was to him that, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the church and priory of New.stead, in 
the county of Nottinghaii), together with 
the manor and rectory of Pajdewick, 
were granted. The al)l)ey, from tliat 
period, became the family seat, and con- 
tinued so till it was sold by the poet. 

“ Sir John Byron left Newstead, and 
his other possessions, to John Byron, 
whom Collins and other writers have 
called his fourth, hut wlio was, in faet, 
his illegitimate son. Ho was knighted 
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by Queen Elizabeth in 1579, and his 
eldest son, Sir Nicholas, served with dis- 
tinction ill the wars of the Netherlands. 
When the great rebellion broke out 
against Charles I., he was one of the 
earliest who armed in his defence. After 
the battle <jf Edgehill, wliere he coura- 
geously distinguished himself, he was 
made Governor of Chester, and gallant- 
ly defended tliat city against the parlia- 
mentary army. Sir John Byron, the 
brother and heir of Sir Nicholas, was, 
at the voronation of James 1., made a 
Knight of tlie Bath. By his marriiige 
with Anne, the eldest daugliter of Sir 
Kichard JVIolyneux, lie had eleven sons 
and a daugliter. ^riie eldest served un- 
der his uncle in the Netheilaiids ; and, 
in tlie year Ifill, was appointed by 
King (diaries f. (fovernor of the Tower 
of IjoihIom. fn this situation he became 
obnoxious to the refractory spirits in the 
IVirlianient ; and was, in conse»(uenee, 
ordered by tlie (’ommous to answer at 
the bar of their house (‘ertain charges 
which the sectarb's alleged against him. 
But be refusiMl to leave bis post witbout 
the king’s eomrnand • and, upon tliis, 
the Commons iippli<‘d to the Cords to 
join them in «i ])etiLion to the king, to 
remove him. The Peeis rejeited the 
]iio]iositioii. 

“ On the 2Uh Ocloher, ItJlJ, Sir 
Jolin Byron wu'^ ciealed Lord Byron of 
Rochdale, in the county of Fiancaster, 
with remal ider of the title to his bro- 
thers, and their male issue, respectively. 
He was also made Field-niarshal-general 
of all Ills majesty’s forces in Worcester, 
shire, Cheshire, Shropshire, and North 
^Lahs: nor were these frosts and 
honours miwon ; for the Byrons, during 
the civil war, were emineiuly distin- 
gnislied. At the battle of Newberry, 
seven of the brothers were in the field, 
and all actively engaged. 

“ Sir Ricliard, the second brother of 
the first lord, was knighted by Charles I. 
fot* his conduct at the battle of Edge- 
liill, and appointed Governor of Apple- 
by Castle, in Westmoreland, and after- 
wards of Newark, which he defended 
with great lionoiir. Sir Richard, on 
the death of his brother, in 1(»52, 
succeeded to the peerage, and died 
in H;79. 

“ His eldest son, Wi’ iam, the third 
lord, married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Viscount Cliavvortli, of Ireland, by whom 
be had live sons, four of whom died 
young. William, tlie fourth lord, his 
son, was gentleman of the bedchamber 
to I’rince (icorge of Denmark, and mar- 
ried, for his first wife, a daughter of the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who died eleven 
weeks, after their nuptials. His second 
wife was the daughter of llie Earl of 
Portland, by wlmm he had three sons, 
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who all died before their father. His 
third wife was Frances, daughter of 
Lord Berkley, of Stratton, from whom 
the Poet is descended. Her eldest son, 
William, born in 1722, succeeded to 
the family honours on the death of his 
father, in 17*‘iG* He entered the naval 
service, and became a lieutenant under 
Admiral Balcheii. In the year 1793, he 
was made Master of the Stag-hounds ; 
and, in 1795, he vv’^as sent to the Tower, 
and tried before the House of Peers, 
for killing his relation and neighbour, 
Mr. Chaworth, in a duel fought at the 
Star and Garter tavern, in Pall Mall. 

“ This liord William was naturally 
boisterous and vindictive. It appeared 
in evidence, tliat he insisted on fighting 
with Mr. (yhaworth in the room where 
the quarrel cononenced. They accoifl- 
ingly fought without seconds, by the 
dim light of a single ca. .Ue ; and, al- 
tlioiigli Mr. Chaworth was the most 
skilful swordsman of the two, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound ; but he lived 
long enough to disclose some particnhirs 
of the rencounter, which induced the 
coroner’s jury to return a verdict of 
wilful murder, and liord Byron was 
tried for the crime. 

The trial took place in AVestminster 
Hall, and the public curiosity was so 
great, that the Peers* tickets of admis- 
sion were publicly sold for six guineas 
each. It lasted two days, and at 
the conclusion be was unanimously 
pronoiiiiciHl guilty of manslaughti3r. 
On being brought up for judgment, 
he jdeaded his privilege and was dis- 
charged. It was to this lord that the 
poet succeeded, for he died without 
leaving issue. 

His brother, the grandfather of the 
poet, was the celebrated ‘ Hardy Byron 
or, as the sailors called him, ‘ Foul- 
weather Jack,’ whose adventures and 
services are too well known to require 
any notice here. He marrietl the 
daughter of John Trevaniiion, Esq. of 
Carhais, in the county of (/Ornwall, by 
whom he had two sons and three daugh- 
ters. John, the eldest, and the father 
of the poet, was born in 1751, educated 
at Westminster school, and afterwards 
placed in the Guards, where his conduct 
liecame so irregular and profligate, that 
his fatlier, the admiral, though a good- 
. atiired man, discarded him long before 
Ills death. In 1779, he acquired extra- 
ordinary eclat by the seduction of the 
Marchioness of (Carmarthen, under cir- 
cumstances which have few parallels in 
the licentiousness of fashionable life. 
The meanness with wliich he obliged 
his wretched victim to supply him with 
money, would have been disgraceful to 
the basest adulteries of the cellar or 
garret. A divorce ensued, the guilty 
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parties married ; but within two years 
after, such was the brutal and vicious 
conduct of Captain Byron, that the ill- 
fated lady died literally of a broken 
heart, after having given birth to two 
daughters, one of whom still survives. 

“ C’aptain Byron then married JBiss 
Catherine Gordon, of Gight, a lady of 
honourable descent, and of a respectable 
fortune for a Scottish heiress, the only 
motive which this Don Juan had for 
forming the connexion. She was the 
mother of the poet. 

“ Although tlie Byrons have for so 
many ages been among the eminent fa- 
milies of the realm, they have no claim 
to the distinction which the poet has set 
up for them as warriors in Palestine, 
even though he says — 

‘ Near Ascalon's tow’rs John of Ilores- 
tan slumbers 

for unless this refers to the Lord of 
Horestan, who was one of the hostages 
for the ransom of Kichard L, it will not 
be easy to determine to whom he al- 
ludes ; and it is possible that the poet 
lias no other authority for this legend, 
than the tradition which he found con- 
nected with two groups of heads on the 
old panels of Newstead. Yet the ac- 
count of them is vague and conjectural ; 
for it was not until ages after the cru- 
sades, that the abbey came into the 
possession of the family ; and it is not 
probable that the figures lefened to any 
transactions in Palestine in wliich the 
Byrons were eiigagt'd, if t)i(*y w(*re juit 
up by the Byrons at all. Tliey wctc, 
probably, placed in tlieir present situa- 
tion wliile the builtliiig v as in possession 
of the cliurclimeii. 

One of the groups, consisting of a 
female ami two JSararejis wjtli eyes 
earnestly fixed upon her, may ha\e Iieeii 
the old favourite eec lesiastieal story of 
Susannah and the Lldeis; tlic oilier, 
which represents a Saracen nith an 
Kuropean female between him and a 
Cliiistian sohlier, is, jierhajis, an ecclesi- 
astical allegory, desciijitive of the Sara- 
cen and tlie C^hristia.i wan ior contend- 
ing for tlie liberation of the church. 
These sort of allegorical stories were 
common among monastic ornaments, 
and the famous legend of Saint (ieorge 
and the Dragon is one of tliem. 

“ Into tlie domestic cirninistances of 
Captain and JMrs. Byron, it would he 
impertinent to institute any parlit ular 
investigation. They were exactly such 
as might he expected from the sius and 
follies of the most profligate libertine of 
the age. 

“ The fortune of IMrs. Byron, consist • 
ing of various property, and amounting 
to about 2,*l,.>00/., was all wasted in the 
space of two years ; at the end of which 


the unfortunate lady found herself in 
possession of only 150/. per annum. 

Their means being thus exhausted, 
she accompanied her husband, in the 
summer of Piance, from which 

she returned to England at the close of 
the year 171>7» and on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 171111, gave birth, in Holles-street, 
London, to lier first and only eliild, the 
poet. The name of Gordon was added 
to that of h’s family, in compliance 
with a coiuliiion imposed by will, on 
whoever should become the hiuhand of 
the heiress of Gight. The late Duke of 
Gordon and C’oloiiel Diilf, of Petteresso, 
were godfathers to the child. 

“ In the year 17fl0, JBrs. Byron took 
up her residence in Aberdeen, wliero 
she was soon after joined by Captain 
Byron, with whom she lived in lodgings 
ill Queen Street ; but their re-union 
was comfortless, and a separation soon 
took place. Still, their rupture was not 
final, for they occasionally visited, and 
drank tea with eacli other. The <’.ap- 
taiii also ])aid some attention to the hoy, 
and had him, on one occasion, to stay 
with him for a night, when lu* proved so 
troublesome, that he was sent home 
next day. 

“ By ion himself has said, that ho 
passed his boyhood at JMai lodge, near 
Aberdeen ; hut the statement is not 
correct; he visited, wntli his mother, 
oeeasionally among their friends ; and, 
among other jilaces, passed ^ome time at 
Petteresso, tlie seat ol liis godfatIuM*, 
Colonel Duff. In 17Jh>, after an attack 
of the scarlet fever, he p.iftsed some time 
at Ballater, a summer resort for Jiealth 
and gaiety, about forty miles up the 
Dee lioiii iVhei deen. Aithoiigh llie cir- 
eiiiustniices ol .Mis. Bynui were, at this 
jieriod, exceedingly straitened, slie ie- 
ceived a visit fjein lier hushaiid, the oh- 
]i'cl of whicli w^as to extort more money ; 
and he w^as so lar successful, tliat she 
eoiitiived to borrow a sum, whicli ena- 
bled him to jiroceed to Valeiu ieniies, 
where, in the following year, he died, 
greatly to her relief, and the grati/iea- 
tioii ol all wdio were coniieited with him. 

By her advances to ('aptain J^yron, 
and the expense she incurred in furnish- 
ing the Hat of the liouse she oiciijiied 
after Ids deith, JMrs. Byion fell into 
debt, to the amount of the interest 
on which reduced her income to l.'M/. ; 
hut, much to her credit, .the eoiitiaved 
to live without increasing her emhift-ass- 
ments, until the death of her grand- 
mother, Avhen slie received 1,122/., a 
sum wliich had been set ajiart fur the 
old gentlewoman’s jointure, and which 
onahled her to discharge her iieeuniary 
obligations. 

Notwithstanding the manner in 
which this unfortunate lady was treat- 
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6(1 by hep huHband, she always enter- 
tained for him a strong affection, inso- 
much that, when the intelligence of his 
death arrived, her grief was loud and 
vehement. She was, indeed, a woman 
of quick feelings and strong passions; 
and, probably, it was by the strength 
and sincerity of her sensiliility that she 
retained so long the alFectioii of lun* 
son, toward whom, it cannot be doubted, 
that lier love was iinalfected. In the 
midst of the neglect and penury to 
which ^\\ti »vas lierself subjected, she 
bestowed upon him all tlie care, the 
love, and watchfulnesd of the terulerest 
iiKjther. 

“ In his fifth year, on the 10th of 
Novemher, 1702, she sent liirn to a day- 
school, wJicre slie paid ahoiit five shill- 
ings a (jiiarter, tlio common rate of the 
rcspcctahle day-schools, at that time, in 
St orliind. 1 1 was kept hy a INIr. 15ow(n-s, 
whom Ityron has desciibtHl as a dapper, 
spruce person, with wliom he made no 
progress. Iltiw long he remained with 
i\Ir. Itowers is not rnentionetl, but by 
tbe day-book of tlie scliotd, it was at 
least twidve inontlis ; for, on tlie lOtli 
of November of tlie folltnving ycs'ir, 
tlu‘re is an I'ntry ol a guinea having 
been paid for liiin. 

b'i’om ibis school lie vs as removed, 
anti ]daced witli a i\lr. Koss, one of the 
niinisteis of the city cliurthes, and to 
wliom he formed some attnehrnent, as he 
speaks of Jmii with kindness, anti de- 
hcnhes him asatlevont, clt‘ver little man, 
of miltl manners, good natnred, and 
pains-taking. IJis tliird instructor was 
a serious, saturnine, kind young man, 
(Mined Patterson, the son ofa slioemaker, 
lint a good scholar, and a rigid Presby- 
terian. It is somewliat curio o; in the 
record wliich llyroii has made of his 
c.irly years, to ohserve the constant en- 
deavtmi with which he, the descendant 
of such a limitless pedigrci* and great 
ancestors, attempts to inagnilv the con- 
dition of ills mother’s circumstanccb. 

Patterson attended him until he 
went to tlie grammar-school, where his 
character first began t-» he developed ; 
and his schoolftdlovvs, many of whom 
are alive, still rt'M llect him as a lively, 
warm-hearted, and high-spirited hoy, 
passionate and resentful, Imt withal 
alFectionate and compaiiit nalde. This, 
however, is an opinion given of him 
after he had become celebrated ; for a 
\ ery* different impression has unques- 
tionably leinaiiKNl among some, who 
carry their recollections back to liis 
chiklliood. liy them he liai* betni de- 
scribed as a malignant imp, was often 
spoken of for his pranks liy the worthy 
housewives of the neighbourhood as 
*■ i\lrs. liyron’s ci'(M;kifc deevd,' and gen«?- 
r.illy disliked for the deep vindictive an- 


ger he retained against thoBo with whom 
he happened to quarrel. 

“ By the death of William, the fifth 
lord, he succeeded to the estates and 
titles in the year and in the 

autumn of that year, Mrs. Byron, with 
her son, and a faithful servant of the 
name of ]\Iary Gray, left Aberdeen I’or 
Newstead. Previously to their depar- 
ture, i\Irs. Byron sold the furniture of 
lier humble Itnlging, with the exception 
of her little plate and scanty linen, 
which she took with her, and the 
whole amount of the sale did not yield 
SEVENTY-FfVE lUJUNDS.” 

When iVlrs. Byron and her son ar- 
rived at Newstead, it was in a state of 
absolute nun. This, however, was not 
the young man’s worst misfortune : he 
had a mother vvlmse temper was the 
cause of Ins moral ruin. 

“ She was,” says the Liographer, 
“ without judgment or self-comiriand, 
altcrnaUdy spoiling her child by indul- 
gence, irritating him hy her self-willed 
obstinacy, and, what was still worse, 
amusing him hy lier violence and dis- 
gusting Jiim by fits of inebriety. Sym- 
patliy for her misfortunes would be no 
Miflicient ajitdogy for concealing her de- 
fects : they undoubtedly hud a material 
influente on her son, and her appear- 
ance was often the subject of Ids childish 
ridicule. She was a short and corpulent 
person ; slie rolled in her gait, and 
Would, in her rage, sometimes endea- 
vour to catch him, for the purpose of 
inflicting pnni.shment, wliile he would 
run round the room, mocking her me- 
naces and mimicking her motion. 

“ The greatest weakness in Lord 
Byron’s character was a morbid sensi- 
bility to his lameness. lie felt it with 
as much vexation as if it had been 
inflicted ignominy. One of the most 
striking pasbages in some memoranda 
wliich lie has left of his early days, is 
where, in speaking of his own sensitive- 
ness oil the snhject of liis deformed foot, 
he describes tJie feeling of liorror and 
humiliation tliat came over liim when 
his mother, in one of her fits of pas- 
sion, called him a ‘ lame brat.* 

“ The sense which Byron always re- 
tained of tbe innocent fault of his foot, 
was unmanly and excessive; for it was 
m greatly conspicuous, and. he had a 
mode of walking across a room by which 
it was scarcely at all perceptible. I was 
several days on board the same ship 
with him before I happened to discover 
the defect ; it was, indeed, so well con- 
cealed, that 1 was in doubt whether his 
lamene'-s was the effect of a temporary 
accident or a malformation, until I asked 
Air. llobhou.se.” 

Tile inulher hud, moreover, a strong 
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£iith in fortune-telling, and imparted 
this weakness to her son, who also, 
very early, imbibed his mother’s way- 
wardness and bitterness of temper. 
These tritU$ lie exhibited at a very 
early period ; and though, in the first 
instance, after a childish and whimsical 
faslnon, still they weie, a*- Selden has 
it, tlie straws indicative of the right 
quuitor of the wind. 

On their arrival from Scotland, 
Byron was placed, by his mother, under 
the care of an empirical pretender of the 
name of Lavender, at Nottingham, who 
pn>fessed tiie cure of sucJi cases ; and 
that he might not lose ground in liis 
education, he was attendeil liy a respect- 
aide schoolmaster, Jlfr. Jiodgers, who 
read paits of V^irgil and Cicero with 
him. Of this gentleman he always 
entertained a kind reinemln-ance. Nor 
was his regard, in this instance, pecu- 
liar ; for it may he said to have Iieeii 
a distinguisliing trait in his character, 
to reccdlcct, with atfection, all who hail 
been about him in his youth. The 
(juach, Iiowever, was an exception, 
whom (from having caused liim to 
suffer much pain, and whose preten- 
sions, even y(»nng as lie then was, I»e 
detected) he delii'lited to expose. On 
one oecasiun he sciil)ld(*d down, on a 
sheet of paper, the letteis ol the alplia- 
ht»t at random, hnt in the form of \v<ird.s 
and sentences, an<l jdacing them before 
Lavender, asked him gravely wliat lan- 
guage it was. Italian,’ was the reply, 
to the inlinite amusement of the httie 
satirist, wlio hurst info a triumphaut 
lau/'li «'it the Micct'ss of his stiatageui. 

“ It is said tliat about this time the 
first symptom of lii.s prcdiletliori for 
rliymiug sliev'’ed itself. An elderly 
ladv, a V isiter to liis mother, had been 
indiscreet enoiigli to give him some 
offence, and sliglits he generally resent- 
ed witli more eiiei’gy than tliey often 
deserved. This veiieralile personage 
entertained u singnilar notion respecting 
the soul, wliich she believed took its 
flight, at death, to «he moon. One day, 
after a repetition of lier original con- 
tumely, he aj»peare<l liel’ore liis nurse in 
a violent rage, and complained vehe- 
mently of the old lady, declaring that 
he could not hcai the sight of her ; and 
then he broke out into the following 
dog’gerel, which he repeated over and 
over, crowing with delight : — 

‘ In Nottingham county there lives, 
at Swan Green, 

As curs’d an old lady as ever was 
seen ; 

And when she docs die, which i 
hope will he soon, 

She firmly believes she will go to 
the moon.’ ” 


He was first sent to a private school 
at Dulwich, whence in clue season he 
was removed to Harrow. JShortly 
afterwards lie fell desperately lu love 
witli the beautiful Miss Chaworth — 
alfholigh, in matters of this kind, he 
was not, it appears, by two or three 
rimioves, a tyro, having owned to the 
soft impeachment as early as in his 
eighth year. l>ut the young lady, after 
having kuigli at liim and tieuted him 
as a boy, at length Jillej him ; iiot- 
withstandiiig whicli, her cliarihs made 
n deep impression on his memory, as 
11 was to tins attachment that the world 
is mdc'bted for the poem of the Dre uw/, 
and for tlie stari/as beginning \vitli 
Oil, had my fate been join’d to thine!” 

Ilyum was next sent to (’ainbridge, 
\\h(‘ro lu* wrote his I loan of Jdloiesa. 
Tile Kditihuif'li Jli riew drove him to 
desperation; or, as Mr. (Jail himself 
s.iys (tlioiigh w(; wisli that, m the cor- 
rection of Ills proof'?, lie had modified 
tin- .silnlline obscuiity of the ]Mssage\ 
“ Strong volitions of ro\('iige snereeu- 
cd, and the grasjis of his miiid we re 
filled, as it were, w ith wnllung adders.^’ 
Ili'^ brimstone wi.itli, bovvever, found 
relief in tlu' eoin^josilioii oftlic English 
llnrds and Saddi Ucrituus. Hyion, 
after tins bui.st of \engi iuice, resolved 
on foieign lra\< I. Sadly condilioned 
must have been the ''tale of that young 
man’s mind who could not endure an 
inefiieienl rebuff — nay, who in that 
very lebiifl’ iinaginecl dial he saw tlie 
ineontnneildile nidiealion of a nni- 
veisal eoiispnaey agam.sl his literary 
fame and ad viuKeintnl. The Indy con- 
fiding poi't goe.s thiough the changes, 
th(‘ ])nvation'?, and tlie luKersitie^ of 
this .sidihinnry eMstenre, well knowing 
tliat he IS obeying the mandate of the 
mighty AiclnU'ct wlio lianied th.if fiail 
tenement, Ins body, and endures all 
die pains and jamallies meidental to 
Ills pilgrimage with the moral energies 
of an Abides armed for batde, with the 
undying faith of tlie heio imagiiK d 
]>y ikmyan, the piineo of drramers. 
In the first on-et, however, llyron was 
disaimed ; and in the binlal spirit of a 
savage combatant, he stalked away m 
sulkiness fiom the field, lirraly deter- 
mmmg on liie exaction of a speedy 
and an effectual vengeance. His stale 
of mind, at tins ])eriod, is indeed wor- 
thy the pity of every ]>hiUinthropist ; 
but of this we shall treat more fully 
hereafter. Mr. Galt says that the 
s.ilne 
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Bears testimony to the state of his 
feelings at that important epoch, while 
he was yet upon the threshold of the 
world, and was entering it with a sense 
of failure, and humiliation, and prema- 
ture disgust ; for, notwithstanding his 
unnecessary expositions concerning his 
dissipation, it is beyond controversy that 
at no time could it be said lie was a 
dissipated young man. Tliat he in- 
dulged in occasional excesses, is tnie ; 
hut liis liabiis were never libertine, nor 
did liis healtl} or stamina permit him to 
bo distiifguished in licentiousness. The 
declaration in which he first discloses 
his sobriety, contains more truth than 
all his preteusioiis to his father's qua- 
lities. ‘ I took my gradations in the 
vices,* says he, in that remarkable con- 
fession, ‘ with great promptitude, hut 
they were not to my taste; for my early 
jiassions, though violent in the extreme, 
were concentrated, and hated division or 
s|)reading abroad. I could have left or 
lost the whole world with or for that 
wliich I loved ; hut though my temper- 
ament was naturally huriiing, 1 could 
not share in the common libertinism of 
the place and time without disgust; and 
yet this very disgust, and my heart 
thrown back upon itself, threw me into 
excesses perhaps more fatal than those 
from whicli I shrunk, as fixing upon one 
at a time the passions, which, spread 
amongst many, would liave hurt only 
myself.' ” 

Lord Byroll ciiiharked shorlly idter- 
wiirds, ill company with Mi. I lohhou'^e, 
for the Meditori.uie.ni, and, .it (iibi.il- 
tar, fell in with Mr. (hill, who li<is 
given a minute description oftlieii fust 
interview, which w.xs by no means 
prepossi'ssing in the hiogr.aphc. s esti- 
malioii. By ion next vvi'iil to Malta, 
tlien to (ircece and Alliania, and then 
letuined to Athens, wheic Mr. (hilt 
again joiiu'il the travellers. The poet 
at the house of a Greek wudow, 
v\li(» h.id several daugblers, and with 
one of them Byron was smitten into 
the senlinu'iitals. lie lias gnx'ii her 
celebrity in this ’sland, in the song 
comnieiiciiig with 

“ Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Oive, O give me back iny lieart!** 

Ibom Athens the travellers went to 
Asia Minor, then cinbaiked for Con- 
st. mlmople, and, after touching at 
'IVnedos, visiting the Troad, and 
swimming across the Hellespont, they 
g.iined the seven-throned city of the 
e.ist flerc tlie poet had a dispute 
W’ltb the ambas,sa(Ior, and gave iidi- 
eiilons symptoms of his native pride 
.iiid airogaiu'C, which ever eontimied 
t'le b.me of his i-xislenee. 


“ The pride of rank was indeed one 
of the greatest weaknesses of Lord By- 
ron ; and every thing, even of the most 
accidental kind, which seemed to come 
between the wind and his nobility, was 
repelled on the spot. I recollect liaving 
some debate with him once, respecting 
a pique of etiquette which happened 
between him and Sir William Drum- 
mond somewhere in Portugal or Spain. 
Sir W'illiam was at the time an ambas- 
sador (not, however, I believe, in the 
country where the incident occurred) 
and was on the point of taking preced- 
ence in passing from one room to ano- 
ther, when Byron stepped in before 
him. The action was undoubtedly rude 
on the part of his lordsliip, even though 
Sir Williiam had presumed too far on his 
riband: to me it seemed also wrong; 
for, by the custom t)f all nations from 
time immemorial, ambassadors have 
been allowed their olHcial rai:k in pass- 
ing through foreign countries, while 
peers in the same circumstances claim 
no rank at all ; even in our own colo- 
nies it has been doubted if they may 
take precedence of the legislative coun- 
sellors. But the rights of rank are best 
iletermined liy the heralds ; and I have 
only to remark, that it is almost iiicoii- 
ceivahlc how such things should have so 
morbidly affected the sensibility of Ijord 
Byron ; yet they certainly did so, and 
even to a ridiculous degree. On one 
occasion, when he lodged in St. James's 
Street, I recollect him rating the foot- 
man for using a double knock in acci- 
dental thouglitle.sMiess.’* 

He had not been long at C’on.stanti- 
nople, wlicn his grand tour to Persia 
and India was suddenly abandoned, 
and he embarked with Mr. llobhoii.se 
and Mr. Adair, our ambassador at the 
IVnte, on board the Salsette, and was 
put on shore on the island of Zcu. 
“In the course of this passage,’' says 
Mr. (ialt, “one of the most emphatic 
iiuadents of Ins life occurred — an in- 
cident winch throws a considerable 
gic.im into the s[>rings and intricacies 
of his ehuracter, more, perhaps, than 
any thing which has yet been men- 
tioned." 

“ One day," continues the biographer, 

when he was w^alking the quarter- 
deck, he lifted an ataghaii (it might be 
one of the midshipmen’s vveitpons), and, 
unsheathing it, said, contemplating the 
blade, ‘ I should like to know how a 
jierson feels after committing murder.* 
By those who have inquiringly noticed 
the extraordinary cast «)f Ids metaphy- 
sical associations, this dagger-scene must 
he rcgaiahal a.s both impressive and so- 
lemn ; although the wisli to know how 
a man felt after coininittiiig murder. 
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does not imply any desire to perpetrate 
the crime. The feeling might be appre- 
ciated by experiencing any actual degree 
of gnilt ; for it is not the deed — the 
sentiment which follows it makes the 
horror. But.it is doing injustice to sup- 
pose the expression of such a wish dic- 
tated by desire. Lord Byron has been 
heard to express, in the eccentricity of 
conversation, wishes for a more intense 
knowledge of remorse than itlTirder itself 
could give. There is, however, a wide 
and wild difference between the curiosity 
that prompts the wish to know the ex- 
actitude of any feeling or idea, and the 
direful passions that instigate to guilty 
grutifiaitions.’' 

All this is very fine; but we think 
the vvortliy Inogr.ijjher n)akes too 
much of this scene with the iitnghan. 
If Lord Byron were serious in thus 
o}ienly soliloquising on the instrument 
of deiith, and by innuendo, as it were, 
giving the ulaimed spectators tounfler- 
skind that he could die the death of a 
(\'ito, Ik; must have been mad — and 
ajjproacliing, loo, to the stark staring 
degree : if lie were not mad, tlien there 
remains the alternative of stark staring 
brazen-faced ronceit. However he 
might have wanted for common sense, 
winch want was the fault of his rearing, 
he was most assuiedly not mad, and 
[iroofs could be multiplied on proofs 
to substantiate this latter position, 

Tiom Zea he went bark to Athens, 
and with J.ord Sligo, his old fellow- 
collegian, travelled as far as (Jorintli ; 
thence to l\itias — and tlienee back 
ag.im to Athens, where, and at which 
lime ihe principal incident in tlic (naour 
aelually came to ji.iss, he being one of 
(he [iriiicijials m the advcnluie. 

‘‘ One (lay as lie w’as returning from 
bathing in the Pirieus, he met the ]>ro- 
eessioii going down to the shore to exe- 
cute tlie sentence whicli llie waywode 
had jironouiiced on the girl ; and learn- 
ing the object of the ce- emony, and who 
was the victim, he immediately inter- 
fered w ith great resolution ; for, on ob- 
serving some hesitation on the part of 
tlie leader of the escort to return with 
him to the governor’s house, he drew a 
pistol, and threatened to shoot him on 
the spot. The man then turned about, 
and accompanied liirn back, wdicn, partly 
by bribery and entreaty, he succeeded 
in obtaining a pardon for her, on condi- 
tion that she was sent immediately rjiit 
of the city, Byron conveyed her to the 
monastery, and on the same night sent 
her off to Thebes, where slie found a safe 
asylum.” 


With this adventure may his travels 
and wanderings in Greece be termi- 
nated. He arrived in London in July^ 
1811, and arranged the publication of 
the two first cantos of ChUde Harold, 

“ Oil his arrival in London, his rela- 
tion, Mr. Dallas, called on him, and in 
the course of their first brief conversa- 
tion his Lordship mentioned that he had 
written a paraphrase of Horace* s Art of 
Poetry, but said notliing then of ChUde 
Harold, a ciiTumsUinc^i which leads me 
to suspect that he .dfered hiniMie slighter 
work first, to enjoy his surprise after- 
w^ards at the greater. If so, the result 
answered the inrent. Mr. Dallas carried 
home with him the paraphrase of Horace, 
with which he was grievously disap- 
l>ointed; so much so, that on meeting 
his liordsliip again in tlie morning, and 
being reluctant to speak of it as he really 
thought, he only expressed some sur- 
prise that his noble friend should have 
produced nothing else during his long 
absence. 

“ I can easily conceive the emphatic 
indifference, if my conjecture be well 
founded, with which Lord Byron must 
have said to him, ^ 1 have occasionally 
Avritten short poems, besides a great 
many stanzas in Spenser’s measure, re- 
lative to the countries 1 have visited ; 
they are not w'orth troubling you with, 
hut you shall have them all with you, 
if you like.* 

‘‘ Childe TlarohVa PxUjrhvnyc was ac- 
cordingly placed in his hands ; Mr. Dallas 
took it liome, and was not slow in dis- 
covering its lieauties, for in the course of 
the same evening he despatched a note 
to his liordship, as a fair s])ecimen of the 
style of an elderly patronising gentle- 
man as can well be imagined: ‘You 
have written,’ said he, ‘ one of tlie most 
deliglitful poems I ever read. If I wrot(i 
this in flattery, I should deserve your 
contempt rather than your friendship. 

I liave been so fascinated W’ith Vhddc 
Harold, that I have not been able to lAy 
it down ; I would almost pledge my life 
on its advancing the reputation of your 
piietical powers, and on its gaining you 
great lioiiom* and regard, if you will do 
me the credit and favour of attending to 
my suggestions.’ ” 

While liijsily eTn))loye(l in the pub- 
licalinii of Chfldc Harold, and in llu; 
iiiliKMCK's of law with his agents in 
London, he was suddimly summoned 
on Ills motlicr’s account to New, stead; 
but before li(‘ reached that “ seal of his 
antvslors*’ the old lady had expin^d. 

“ Notwithstanding her violent temper 
and other unseemly conduct, her affec- 
tion for him had been so fond and dear, 
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that he undoubtedly returned it with 
unaffected oiiicerity ; and from many 
casual and incidental expressions which 
I have heard him emidoy concerning 
her, I am persuaded that iiis filial love 
was not at any time even of an ordinary 
kind. During her life he might feel 
uneasy respecting her, api)rehensive on 
account of her ungovernal)le passions 
and indiscretions; hut the manner in 
which he lamented her death dearly 
)roves tliat the integrity of his aircctions 
lad never Ijjcen impaired. 

“ oh the nigiit after his arrival at 
the Abbey, the wailing-woman of Mrs. 
Byron, in j)assirig the door r)f the room 
whej e the corpse lay, heard tlio sound of 
some one sigliing heavily Avithin, and on 
entering, found his Lordship sitting in 
the dark beside the bed. Slie remon- 
strated with liiin for so giving way to 
grief, when he hurst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, * I had hut one friend in the 
world, and she is gone.’ Of tin* fervency 
of his sorrow 1 do th(‘refore tliink there 
can he no doubt ; the very endeavour 
which he made to conceal it by indilfer- 
ence, was a proof of iis depth and an- 
guish, though he ha/ardeil the strictures 
of the Avorld by the irulec-oniin of his 

conduct on the occasion ol tl»e funeral 

Jlaving declined to follow the leioaios 
himself, ho stood looking from tin* liall 
door at tlie procession, till the whole hntl 
moved away; and tlieji, turning to one 
of the servants, the only person left, he 
desired liin^ to fetch tin* spariing-gloves, 
and proceede<l with him to his usual 
exercise. But the scene was imjnessive, 
and sjioke eloipiently of a grieved heart ; 
— he sparred in silence all the time, and 
the seivaiit thought that he hit hauler 
than was his habit; at last In* Middenly 
dung away the gloves, and reined to his 
own room.” 

The scene was impressive’^ in- 
deed, as Mr. (lalt very tiuly observes ; 
but Byron, the sorry and tlionnigh 
vvorldluig, eouldnol sb ike olVthe ti.iin- 
mels of arrant conceit and clap-trap 
sliow and artihce. In matters of less 
moment, and involved in the ordinary 
transactions of life, lie would .snarl 
and snap like dog distract;” bnl in 
seeiK's wlierc the real tragedy of life 
was being enacted lu'foie .iis eyes, wdien 
a mother with a thousand sins upon 
her liead had bten suddenly called 
away from this shifting existence, he 
could force into his meretricious cheeks 
the show of unconeern, and strive in 
vain emulation at the excellences of 
his old pot companions, C!ribb and 
Uandal ! 

Mr. Galt has glossed over the trans- 
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action between Moore and Byron ; and 
thus shewn a piece of good service to- 
wards the lionmnciilns of a poet, which 
that little \ajn gentleman has not had 
the common sense to exercise, in his 
own behalf, at the time he produced 
his ponderous quarto. W here vainty, 
liowcver, reigns predominant, there is 
little chance of common sense finding 
in its vicinity a resting-place. Thus is 
it with our little Anaei-eontaccia; who, 
being too ])roud of the ojiportuiiity of 
figuring in the same page with a “ my 
dear Lord,” and that lord a poet of 
Byron’s calibre and reputation, cannot, 
in the sjurit moraliscid upon in the 
apologue of ‘‘ llow we ajiples swim ! ” 
avoid making full mention of himself, 
tliough that mention may go far to- 
wards displaying his own iinwortlnness. 
In onr liumble o]nmon, Moore shews 
off 111 very small efligy in his celebrated 
duello and reconciliation business. All 
the hauteur and negative conduct of the 
peer could not daunt the little gentle- 
man in his fawning palaver and attempts 
at inane compliments, until he ron- 
tiived to sil opposite to him at dinner at 
the bouse of Ilnur mutual friend, the 
author of 7 'Ac t^kasiires of Mntiory, 
^'ou have now declared yourself satis- 
fied,” quoth llu‘ peer to the commoner. 
— Satislied ! — Brudence, the poet (but 
not Mr. Anacreon IMoore) s.iys, is the 
bettoi »)art of valour ; but this principle 
is capable of a donlde and an opposite 
mteipretation : — With bravo men it 
ojieratos so, — that liowcver slow and 
cautious they may be in me Lining dis- 
putes, when once coiimntlcd they know 
that, if tli(*y would have the approval 
of the world and of their own heaits, 
they must onward ; being always, how- 
ever, prejiared to manifest clemency 
towards any foe importuning for mercy. 
With men, however, of Mr. Mooie's 
moral conformation, it so operates, that, 
.IS soon as they hear the first growl of 
their ad\eisary, they gulp down their 
boisterous iiritation, and, becoming as 
meek as sucking doves, they will give 
their persons to be kicked by their ad- 
\crsaries, if it should so suit their gra- 
Ciousness, and submit to be tlic passive 
instruments of any favour of that and 
every other kind, so only they have the 
final satisfliction of eating salt with them 
at the table of some mutual friend; 
and thus sign lasting ai tides of peace 
and friendship, after the manner of the 
bearded Arabs of the desert. If Mr. 
Moore had received an insult, and all 
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the world fancied that he had, no con- 
sideration, not even that of marriage, 
should have operated as a barrier to his 
just resentment. However Ins glowing 
indignation might have been calmed 
by “the love of kindred and of borne,'* 
which had grown upon him since the 
])Cnod of aggression, still, as a member 
of society, he should have recollected, 
that the eyes of the world were upon 
him, and that it behoved him to fulfil 
a duty, — however conventional, yet an 
imperative duty towards that society, 
which has ahvays had secondary and 
private ways of avenging secondary 
and pri\ate grievances; although we 
wi.di to liea\ on that some method 
were discoverable which should do 
avv.iy with tlie fatal necessity of duel- 
ling; and the legislator wlio could ef- 
fect this good for the world ought to 
have his name wiitten in Icttcis of gold 
arifl adamant, for the deepest admira- 
tion of the world. — haiougli, however, 
of the quarrel of Mr. Moore with the 
author of Barda and Scotch 

liertfurrs. 

L»y run’s next exhibition was in llie 
House of Lords, where he spoke his 
maiden speech wiili considerable suc- 
cess ; and took care to tell Mr. Dallas, 
vvliom he met on his return fiorn Jus 
])laco of tnum|)h, “ tliat ho had, by 
his oralorical display, given him the 
Ix st advertisement for Chddc Uarohfs 
Pltgnn/affcd' 

“It is,” says his Inegraphor, “ upon 
this latter circumstance tliat I Iiave veii- 
tiiretl to state my suspicion, that there 
was a degree ot w'orldly managenieiit in 
making liis first appearance in the House 
of Lords so immediately preceding the 
jMihlicatioii of liis poem. The spcccli 
was, indeed, a sjilendid advertisement, 
Imt the greater and brighter merits of 
the poem soon proved tliat it was not 
requisite; for the speech made no im- 
pression, hut the poem ivas at once hailed 
with delight and admiration. It filled a 
vacancy in the public mind, wliich the 
excitement and inflation arising from the 
mighty events of the age had created. 
The world, in its condition and circum- 
stances, was prepaied to receive a work, 
so original, vigorous, and beautiful; and 
the reception was such that there was no 
undue extravagance in the noble author 
saying in his memorandum, ‘ I awoke 
one morning and found myself famous.’ 

“ But he was not to be allowed to revel 
in sucli triumphant success with impu- 
nity. If the great spirits of the time 
were smitten with astonishment at the 
splendour of the rising fire, the imps and 
elves of malignity and malice fluttered 


their bat-wings in all directions. Those 
whom the poet had afflicted in his satire, 
and who had remained quietly crouching 
wltii lacerated shoulders in tlie hope that 
their Hsgellation would be forgotten, and 
that the avenging demon who had so 
punislied their imbecility would pass 
away, were terrified from their ohscu- 
rity. They came like moths to the 
candle ; and sarcasms in the satire which 
had long been unheeded, in the belief 
that they woii!.t soon be forgotten, were 
felt to have been barbed wMtlijrremediable 
venom, wlieii they beheld the avenger 

‘ Towering in his pride of place.’ *’ 

We now approach towards the year 
1813. His fame was great, for the 
fame of Childc Harold wjis at its tower- 
ing zenith, and m rapid succession he 
had produced the f/o/m/raiid the Bride 
ofAbydoa. His six ieiy was courted, 

die society of all fashionables has 
been, fioin c\en before the time when 
Augu.stus sat between his Maro and 
his I'laccus, and faceliou.sly exclaimed 
against his sorrowful situation, as hcnig 
placed tnftr saspirtn cl luctus — and 
Hyron became the observed of all ob- 
seivers, even to a greater degree than 
perliaps he wished, as the following 
story, whicli Mr. (Lilt viTy hajipily 
calls Die Lady’s Tragedy, will suffi- 
ciently exemplify. It is useful — as are 
all tile other cireumstanues we have 
adduced — hecriuse it is a link in (hat 
cliam of evidenee vvhicli we have en- 
deavoured to prodiiee m elucidalion of 
the Locl’s chaiactiir. 

“ It foirns no jiart of the jdan of this 
vvxirk to repeat the gossip and tattle of 
private society ; hut occurrences happened 
to JiOrd Byron wliich engaged both, and 
some of them cannot well he passed over 
unnoticed. One of these took place dur- 
ing the spring of this year; and liaving 
been a subject of newspaper remark*, it 
may with less impropriety he meiuioiied 
than others, which were more indeco- 
rously made the topics of general di.s- 
ciission. The incident alluiled to 
an extravagant scene enacted by a lady 
of high rank, at a rout given by Lady 
Heathcote; in which, in revenge, its it 
was reported, for having been rejected 
by liord Byron, she made a suicidal at- 
tempt with an instrument, wliich scarcely 
penetrated, if it could even indict any 
permanent mark on, the skin. 

“ The insane attachment of this ec- 
centric lady to his lordship was well 
known • insane is the only epithet that 
can lie applied to the actions of a married 
woman, who, in the disguise of her page, 
flung herself to a man wlio, as she told 
a friend of mine, was ashamed to he in 
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love with her, because she was not beau, 
tiful— ~an expression at once curious and 
just, evincing a shrewd perception of the 
springs of his lordship's conduct, and the 
acuteness, blended with frenzy and ta- 
lent, which distinguished herself. Lord 
Byron nnqijeMtionabIy,at that time, cared 
little for her. In slicwing me her pic- 
ture, some two or three days after the 
affair, and laughing at the absurdity of 
it, he bestowed on her the endearing di- 
minutive of vixen, with a hard-hearted 
adjective that T judiciously omit. 

The immediate cause of this tragical 
nourish was never very well understood ; 
but in tlie course of the evening she had 
inadi! several attempts to fasten on his 
lordship, and was shunned ; certain it is, 
she had not, like Burke in the House of 
Clomnions, premeditately brought a dag- 
ger in her reticule on jiurpose for the 
scene; but, seeing herself an object of 
scorn, she seized the first weapon she 
could find — some said a pair of scissors 
—others, more scandalously, a broken 
jelly-glass, and attempted an incision of 
the jugular, t<i the consternation of all 
the dowagers, and the pathetic admira- 
tion of every miss who witnessed or 
heard of the rupture.” 

VVe dislike this sweeping clenuiicia- 
lion against every miss,” because, if 
ever there is a period when the female 
breast is capable of enleilainmg a pu- 
rity of feeling, and of confiding aflee- 
tion, and, Ify the same rule, of hatied 
of vK'e, 111 wlial(:\er guise it may aji- 
pe.ir ' -it Is when women are i/iissvsy and 
are iiiKontammatod with the artifices of 
society, and unhaekneyed in llie ways 
ol its deceit and tuipiliule. Bui Utthis 
pass. The biograplu r continue 5. 

“ Lord Byron, at the time, was in 

another room, talking with Prince K ^ 

Avhen liord P came, with a face full 

of coiisteriiatiou, and told them what 
had happened. The cruel poet, instead 
of being agitated hy the tidings, or stand- 
ing in the smallest degree in need of a 
smelling-hottle, knitted his scowl, and 
said, Avith a contemptuous indiifeieiice, 

‘ It is only a tricls.’ All things consi- 
dered, he Avas, perliaps, not iiiicharitahle; 
and a man of less v-'anity Avmuld have felt 
pretty much as his lordship appeared to 
do oil the occasion. The whole alfair 
Avas eminently ridiculous ; and Avhat in- 
creased the absurdity Avas a letter she 
addressed to a friend of mine on the 
subject, and Avliich he thought too good 
to be reserA^ed only for his OAvn particu- 
lar study.” 

In the same year, l.ord Byron pro- 
posed for Miss Milbauke, whom hr 
subsequently married. The obscrA^a- 
lions by Mr. (iall are iiiily valuable; 


and the following observations by the 
l*oet himself are worth remembering, 
when we would find reasons for his 
strange conduct. 

“ liOrd Byron was so much the agent 
of impulses, that he could not keep long 
in unison Avith the world, or in harmony 
with his friends. Without malice, or 
the instigation of any ill spirit, he w'as 
continually provoking malignity and re- 
venge. H is verses on the Princess Char- 
lotte Aveeping, and his other merciless 
satire on her father, begot him no friends, 
and armed the hatred of his enemies. 
There Avas, indeed, something like in- 
gratitude in the attack on the Regent, 
for his royal highness had been particii- 
larly civil ; had intimated a Avisli to have 
him introduced to him ; and Byron, fond 
of the distinction, spoke of it with a 
sense of gratification. These instances, 
as AA'^ell as others, of gratuu.>iis spleen, 
only justified the misrepresentations 
which had been insinuated against him- 
self, and Avhat was humour in his nature 
was ascribed to vice in his principles. 

Before the year Avas at an end, his 
popularity was evidently beginning to 
Avane : of this he was conscious himself, 
and braved the frequent attacks on his 
character and genius Avith an affectation 
of indifference, under Avliich those Avho 
had at all observed the singular associa- 
tions of his recollections and ideas must 
have discerned the symptoms of a strange 
disease. lie Avas tainted Avith an Herod- 
ian malady of the mind ; his thoughts 
Avere often hateful to himself; but there 
Avasan ecstasy in conception, as if delight 
could be mingled Avith horror. 1 think, 
lioAvever, he struggled to master the fa- 
tality, and that his resolution to marry 
Avas dictated by an honourable desire to 
give hostages to society against the Avild 
Avilfulness of his imagination. 

“ It is a curious and a mystical fact, 
that at the period to Avhich I arn alluding, 
and a very short time, only a little month, 
before he successfully solicited the hand 
of IMiss IMilhaiike, being at NcAvstead, 
he fancied that he saw tlie ghost of the 
monk Avliich is supposed to haunt the 
abbey, and to make its ominous appear- 
ance Avhen misfortune or death impends 
over the master of the mansion. — The 
story of the apparition, in the sixteenth 
canto of Don .Juan, is derived from this 
fam.iy legend ; and Norman Abbey, in 
the thirteenth of the same poem, is a rich 
and elaborate description of NcAVStead. 

“ After his proposal to J\Iiss Milbanke 
had been accepted a considerable time, 
nearly three months elapsed before the 
marriage was completed, in consequence 
of the embarrassed condition in Avhich, 
Avlieu the necessary settlements were to 
lie made, he found liis affairs. This state 
of things, with the previous unhappy 
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controversy with himself, and anger at 
the world, was ill calculated to gladden 
his nuptials : hut, besides these real evils, 
his mind was awed with gloomy presen- 
timents, a shadow of some advancing 


misfortune darkened his spirit, and the 
ceremony was performed with sacrificial 
feelings, and those dark and chilling 
circumstances which he has so touch- 
ingly described in the Dream : 


‘ I saw him stand 

Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood ; — as ho stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering sliink 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The faltering vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reeled around him ; he could s(‘c 
Not that which was, nor tliat which should have been 
Jbit the old maJision and the accustom'd hall, 

And the renieml»erM chambers, aud the place, 

Tlie day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade. 

All tilings pertaining to that place and hour 
And her, who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light.’ 


“ This is very adec.tingly described ; 
and his prose description bears testimony 
to its correctness. ‘ It had lieen predicted, 
by Mrs. AVilliams, that twenty-seven was 
to he a dangerous age for me. TJie 
Ibrtuiie-telling witch was right; it was 
destined to prove so. I sliall never forget 
the 2d of January, 1815; Lady Byron 
was the only nnconcerned person pre- 
sent ; liady Noel, her motlier, cried; 
J trembled like a leaf, made the wrong 
responses, and, after the ceremony, called 
her JVJiss JMilhaiike. 

“ '■ There is a singular history attached 
to the ring. The very day llie match 
was concluded, a ring of my mother’s, 
that had been lost, was dug up by the 
gardener at Newstead. I thought it was 
sent on purpose for the wedding ; but my 
mother’s marriage had not been a for- 
tunate one, and this ring was doomed to 
be the seal of an unhappier union still. 

‘“After the ordeal was over, we set 
oif for a country-seat of Sir Ralph’s, 
(liady B.’s father,) and I was surprised 
at the arrangements for the journey, and 
somewhat out of humour, to find the 
lady’s-maid stuck between me and my 
bride. It vv^as rather too early to assume 
the husband ; so I was forced to submit, 
blit it was not with a very good grace. 
1 have been accused of saying, on getting 
into the carriage, that I had married 
limUlilPyron out of spite, and because she 
halKfuscd me twice. Though I was, 
for a moment, vested at her prudery, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, if I 
had made so uncavalier, not to say brutal, 
a speech, I am convinced Lady Byron 
would instantly have left the carnage to 
me and the maid. She had spirit enough 


to have done so, and would properly have 
resented the affront. Our honeymoon 
was not all sunshine ; it had its clouds. 

“ ‘ I was not so young when my father 
ilied hut that I perfectly remember him, 
and liad a very early horror of rnatri- 
inony, from the sight of domestic broils ; 
this feeling came over me very strongly 
at my wedding. Something jvhispcred me 
that I was sealing my own death-warrant. 
J am a great believer in pi'esontiments : 
Socrates’s demon was not a fiction ; Monk 
Lewis had his monitor ; and Napoleon 
many warnings. At the last moment 
1 would have retreated, could 1 have done 
so ; I called to mind a friend of mine, 
who had married a young, beautiful, aud 
rich girl, and yet was miserable; he had 
strongly urged me against putting my 
neck in the same yoke.' ” 

ills connubial mutuality, as Mr. 
Coleridge would say, was short-lived. 
He separated from his wife — for wliat 
reason is, and most likely ever wdl be, 
unknown — and determined to reside 
abroad. He set sad fovOstend on the 
2.5tli of April, 1016, and, after visiting 
Waterloo, where he indidged in feel- 
ings which were only prompted by a 

peevish dl-will towards England,” 
where all his woes had originated froiri 
the bitter fountain of arrogant self, he 
proceeded to Switzerland by the way 
of the majestic Rhine. Of this tour, 
the third canto of Childc Harold is a 
commemoration. ATanjred, and the 
Prisoner of CfiilloHy arc the fruits of 
his sojourn in the land of lakes, and 
mists, and mountains. 
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“ Of the first, says Mr. Oalt, “ it is arriving at the summit, we looked down 

unnecessary to say more ; but the fol- on the otiier side upon a boiling sea of 

lowing extract from the poet’s travelling cloud, dashing against the crag on which 

memorandum-book has been supposed to we sUiod. Arrived at the Greenderwold, 

contain the germ of the tragedy ; mounted and rode to the higher glacier ; 

“ ‘ September 22, iniG LeftThunn twilight, but distinct — very fine. Gla- 

in a boat, which carried us the length of cier like a frozen hurricane ; star-light 

the lake in three hours. The lake small, beautiful. Thewholeoftheday wasfine, 

but the banks fine; rocks down to the and, in point of weather, as the day in 

water’s edge. lianded at Newhonse ; which Paradise was made. Passed whole 

passed I nterlachen; entered upon a range woods of withered pines — all withered, 

of scenes beyond all description or pre- trunks stripped and lifeless, done by a 

vioiis ciyicejMiion ; passed a rock hearing single winter.’ 

an inscription — two brothers, one mur- “■ Undoubtedly, in these brief and 
dered the other; just the place for it. abrupt, but masterly touches, hints for 

After a variety of windings, came to an the scenery of Manfred may he discerned, 

enormous rock ; arrived *it tlie foot of the hut I can perceiv^e nothing in them which 

mountain (the Jungfraw) glaciers ; tor- hears tlie least likelihood to their having 

rents — one of these nine hundred feet influenced the conception of that sublime 

visible descent. Jiodge at the curate’s; work. 

set out to see the valley. Heard an “ There has always been, from the 
avalanche fall like thunder ! glaciers : first publication of Manfrutj a strange 

enormous storm comes on ; thunder, and misapprehension with respect to it in the 

lightning, and hail, all in perfection, public mind. The whole poem has been 

and beautiful. The torrent is in shape, misunderstood ; and the odious supposi- 

curving over the rock, like the tail of the lion, that ascribes the fearful mystery 

white horse streaming in the wind, just and remorse of the hero to a foul passion 

as might be conceived would he that of for his sister, is probably one of those 

the pale horse on which Death is mounted coarse imaginations which have grown 

ill the Ajiocalypse. It isneither mist nor out of the calumnies and accusations 

water, but a something between both ; heaped upon tlie author. How can it 

its immense height gives a wave, a curve have happened that none of the ciitics 

—a 8prea<ling here, a condensation there have noticed, that the story is derived 

— woinlerfnl, indescribable I from the human sacrifices supposed to 

“ ‘ Septemlier 23. — Ascent of the have been in use among the students of 
Wingren, tlie dent d'anjent shining like the black art ? 

truth on one side ; on the otlier, the “ Manfred is represented as being 
clouds rose from the oj)j)osite valley, actuated by an insatiable curiosity — a 

curling up perpendicular precipices, like passion to know the forbidden secrets of 

tlie foam of the ocean of hell during a the world. The scene opens with him 

spring-tide. It was wliite and sulphury, at his midnight studies — his lamj) is 

and immeasurably <leep in apjiearance. almost burnt out — and ho has been 

The side we ascended was, of i.ourse, searching for knowledge, and has not 

not of so precipitous a nature ; but, on found it, but only that 

‘ Sorrow is knoiv ledge. They who know the most 
3Iust mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 

The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 

Philosophy, and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

1 have css.aycd, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself.’ 

“He is engaged in calling spirits; and, bidding, and ask him what he wants? 
as the incantation proceeds, they obey liis He replies, ‘ Forgetfulness.’ 

* ‘ FIRST sriiiiT. 

Of what — of whom — and w. y ? 

MANFRED. 

Of that which is within me ; read it there 

Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

SPIRIT. 

We can but give thee that which we possess ; — 

Ask of ns subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth, the whole or portion, or a sign 
Which shall ci^ntrol the elements, whereof 
We are the domiiiator^ Fach and all 
These shall bo thine. 
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MAXFRED. 

Oblivion, self-oblivion-^ 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely, wJiat I ask ? 

SPIRIT. 

It is not in our essence, in our skill— 

Kut thou niay'st die. 

MANFREH. 

Will death bestow it on me ? 

SPIRIT. 

We are immortal, and do not forget. 

We are eternal ; and to us the past 

Is, as the future, present. — Art thou answer'd ? • ^ 

MANFRED. 

Ye mock me ; but the power whicli brought ye here 
Hath made you mine — Slaves ! scoff not at my will ; 

The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 

The lightning of iny being, is as bright, 

Pervading, and far-darting, as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in clay. 

Answer, or I will teach you what 1 am. 

SPIRIT. 

We answer as we answered. Our reply 
Is even in thine own words. 

MANFRED. 

Why say yc so ? 

SPIRIT. 

If, as thou say’st, thiue essence be as ours, 

M^’e have replied, in telling thee the thing 
Mortals call death hath nought to do witli us. 

MANFRED. 

I, then, have call'd you from your realms in vain.’ 

“ This impressive and original scene should he desire forgetfulness ? Has he 
prepares the reader to wonder, why it is not committed a great secret sin ? What 

that Manfred is so desirous to drink of is it? He alludes to his sister; and in 

Lethe, lie has acquit ed dominion over his sultseqiient interview wiUi tlie Witch 
spirits, and he finds, in the possession we gather a dreadful meaning cojicernrng 
of the power, that knowledge has only her fate. Her blood has been shed — not 
brought him sorrow. They tell him he by his haiul, nor in ])unishment, but in 

is immortal, and what he suffers is as the shadow and occultations of some 

inextinguishable as his own being ; why unutterable crime and mystery. 

‘ She was like me in lineaments ; her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine, 

Hut soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty. 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings. 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe ; nor these , 

Alone — hut, with them, gentler powers tliaii mine, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears, which I had not ; 

And t« ndeniess — hut that I had for her ; 

Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her own. 

I loved her, and destroy’d her- — 

WITCH. 

With thy hand ? 

MANFRED. 

Not with my hand, but heart — which broke her heart. 

It gazed on mine, and wither’d, I have shed 
Blood, but not ber’s ; and yet her blood w'as shed. 

1 saw, and could not stanch it.* 

“ There is in this little scene, perhaps, insatiate thirst of knowledge, and ma- 

the deepest pathos ever expressed. But nacled Avith guilt. It indicates that liis 

it is not of its beauty that I am treating ; sister Astarte had been self-sacrificed in 

my object in noticing it here is, that it the pursuit of their m«igical knowledge, 

may be considered in connexion Avith Human sacrifices Avere supposed to be 

that Avhere Manfred appears with his among the initiate propitiations of the 
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demons that have their purposes in magic 
—as well as compacts signed with the 
hluod of the self-sold. There was also 
a dark fcigyptian art, of M’iiich the 
knowledge and the efficacy could only 
be obtained hy the novitiate’s procuring 
a voluntary victim — the deare.st object 
to himself,’ and to whom he also was 
the dearest ; and the ])rimary spring 
of Uyron’s tragedy lies, I cone.eivo, in 


a sacrifice of that kind having been 
performed, without obtaining that hap- 
piness which the votary expected would 
he fi)und in the knowledge and power 
purchased at such a price. His sister 
was sacrificed in vain. The manner of 
the sacrifice is not divulged ; hut it is 
darkly intimated to have been done 
amidst the perturbations of something 
horrible. 


‘ Night after night, for years, 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower 
M^ithout a witness. J have been within it — 

So have we all been ofttinies; hut from it, 

Or its eontents, it were impossible 
To dj'aw roneliisions absolute of aught 
If is st?idies tend to. To he sure, there i.s 
One cliainher where none enter — * • * 

Count INIanfred was, as now, within his tower ; 
How occupied Ave know not — hut with him, 

The solo cojnpai)ii)n of hi.s wanderings 

And wat(;hings- - her — whom of all earthly things 

That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love.’ 


‘‘ AVith admirable taste, and in thrill- 
ing augmentation of the horror, the poet 
leaves the deed Avhich A\as done in that 
iiuapproachahlc chamber ntidlviilged, 
while we are darkly taught, that within 
it lie the relies, or tlie ashes, of the ‘one 
without a tomb.’ ” 

h'luin Swil/erlcind Hyvon wont lo 
and c()nij)t)sed hi.s fouith oaiifo 
i){ ilnldi' llftro/il, Hcpiio, and tiio Ode 
to ///(. Qifticn of the jtihiofit. Tin* 
Lfiwcnl of Tas<^o was writt(ui previ- 
ously to Ills anival at that city; 
llu’iico he lotnoved to Havenna, and 
lien* v\as foinied hi.s intimacy with the 
CV)imte.ss CiUiccioli, who, havdiig tpiar- 
rellcd with the old man her hu^.<and, 
and being, liy tlie sanction of the Pope^s 
leg.it(',al)out to be shut up in a convent 
for life, was smuggled by Lord Pyron 
out of the nty. The pod mixed m the 
plots of the t’arbonan, and, by intima- 
tion from the government, removed to 
Pisa. Previously, however, lo the men- 
tion of this change of abode, Mr. Calt 
takes occasion to make the fallowing 
very pertinent and ])» rspicuous observa- 
tions on the. moral tendency of his hero. 

“ I have never been able to under- 
stand why it has been so ofttif supposed 
that liord llyron was actuated in the 
composition of his different works hy any 
other motive than enjoyment ; perhaps no 
jioet hud ever less of an ulterior purpose 
in his mind during the fits of inspiration 
(for the epithet may he applied conectly 
to him, and to the moods in which he was 
a(H‘u^tomed to write) than this singular 
and im])assioncd man. Those who ima- 
gine that he had any intention to impair 
the reverence due to religion, or to 


weaken the hinges of moral action, give 
Inm credit for far more design and 
j>rospe(‘tive j)ur[)ose tlian he ])osse.ssed. 
They c<»uld have knmvn uothiug of the 
man, the main di'fcct of whose character, 
in relation to every thing, was in having 
too little of the (dernont or principle of 
juirpose. He was a thing of impulses ; 
and to judge of a\ hat he eitlier said or 
did, as the results of predetermiiiatimi, 
v\ as not only to do tlie harshest injustice, 
hut to shew a total ignorance of his 
character. His whole fault, the darkest 
course of those flights and deviations 
from propriety which liave drawn upon 
liiin the severest animadversion, lay in 
the unbridled state of his impulses, lie 
felt, hut never reasoned. I am led to 
make these observations by noticing tin* 
ungracious, or more justly, the illiberal 
spirit in wliich the Prophecy of Dante, 
which wusS published with the Marino 
Falicro, has been treated by the anony- 
mous author of Memoirs of the Life and 
fVritinys of Lord Byron.''" 

Mr. Galt lias very ingeniously sup- 
posed that we have the impersonation 
of Hyron himself in the character of 
Sardanupaliis. He further argues on 
the probability of the poet’s lady being 
tlie tiuc Zarina, and the Giiiccioli 
beiniT the Greek girl and enthusiast 
INlyrilia. I’liis portion is done with 
much point and extreme neatness, sav- 
ing tliai part only where he argues the 
simdarity of the King of Assyria witli 
Hamlet the Prince of Denmark. How 
the biographer has contrived to eon- 
fuse the respective identities of the 
two characters, is to us .surprising ; 
for no two persons can be more dis- 
tinct than Sardanapalus and the North- 
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man, whose purposes of just ven- 
geance must needs be enkindled by a 
communication from the world of spi- 
rits. Saidanapalus, who is ii self- 
agent, with positive moral weakness 
lends a willing ear to the glozing 
temptations of worldly sensuality, and 
falls the victim ,pi a coiTUpted nature. 
Not so, however, with the youthful 
and the royal Dane: his is only a 
negative weakness. Ilis purposes are 
good, his perceptions of right and 
wrong are distinct, he is fully aware of 
the principles of moral rectitude, and, 
with the consciousness of honouiahle 
and legal birth, his mind is fraught 
with the full idea of the dignity of his 
individual station, and of those con- 
stituent cpialities which form the in- 
tegral of goodness. Ihit this goodness 
IS an abstract essence — a divinity re- 
moved far from his sphere of action, 
yet excicising an influence upon him: 
he gazes upon it in silent aw'e, he 
owns its excellence, its benignam 
powers, yet will not bend dowui a 
devoted worshipper, and ]iray for its 
interposition on his behalf, lie is a 
man of infinn purpose, and a vacil- 
lating creature. This character teaches 
a high lesson, if it b(* rightly under- 
stood. Heaven expects us to do our 
duty upon earth : the performance 
must be positive and true, (’onlidmg 
faith is not sufficient — negative virtue 
is not sufficient — prociastinated exe- 
cution IS not surticient — the mere 
avoidance of evil is not sufficient: the 
agent must for wai d — ■ forvva rd — for- 
ward- — neither looking to the right 
nor to the left; and, casting aside all 
the weaknesses of heart, must fulfil 
the behest of his mighty Master, and 
vindicate his ways amongst the crea- 
tures of this netlier woild. All Der- 
maii scholars must remember the elo- 
quent, iiiglily poetical explanation of 
the mystery of liamlet’s existence, 
given by the glorious Ciulhe, m the 
pages of his Wdlivlm Mtisfcr. We 
cannot forbear inseitmg an extract 
from that fragment of vivid and Just 
criticism; and, m order t.) please the 
general reader, we make it from Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle’s admirable transla- 
tion of the German’s most admirable 
novel. 

« < Figure to yourselves this youth,’ 
cried he, ‘ this son of princes ; con 
ceive him vividly — bring his state 
before your eyes — and then ubserve* 
him when he leanis that lus father’s 
VOL. n. NO. IX. 


spirit walks ! Stand by him in the 
“ terrors of the night, when the ve- 
nerahle ghost itself appears before 
him. A horrid shudder passes over 
him — he speak.s to the mysterious 
form — he sees it beckon him — he 
“ tbllovvs It, and hears. The fearful 
accusation of his uncle rings m his 
ears — the summons to revenge — and 
the pier- iug, oft-repeated prayer, 
^ Uemembor me !* 

“ ‘ And when the ghost has vaflished, 
who is it that stands before us t A 
yountt liero panting for vengeance t 
A prince by biith, rejoicing to be 
“called to punish the usurper of his 
“ crown ? J\o! Trouble and astomsh- 
“ ment take hold of the solitary young 
“ man : he grows biller against smilipg 
“ villains, swears that he will not 
“ forget the spirit, and eoueludes with 
“ the expressive ejaculation : 

‘ The time is out of joint. O, cursed 
spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right T 

“ * In these wonls, 1 imagine, will 
“ be found the key to Hamlet’s whole 
“ proceduic. To mo it is (‘lear, that 
“ Sliakspeare meant, in the presi'iii 
“ case, to represent the (iffects of a 
great action laid upon a soul uji/ic 
“ for the performance of it* Jn this 
view the whole yiieee seems to me* 
“ to be com])osed. An oak-tree is 
“ planted in a costly jar, which should 
“ have borne only jileasant Mowers in 
“ its bo.som ; the roots oxjiand, the 
“ jar i.s .shj\'ei(>(l ! A lovely, pure, 
“ noble, and mo''t moial nature, wiifi- 
“ out the slH uglli of nerve which 
“ forms .1 lu ro, sinks beneath .i biii- 
“ den vvlnel) i1 cannot beai, and must 
“ not cast aw’ay. All duties are holy 
“for him; the present is too hartf. 

“ Impossibilities have been icipiiri‘(l 
“of him; not in themselves iinpos- 
“ sibdities, blit such for him. He 
“ winds, and tunis,and lornKinis him 
“ self; lie udvanci's and leroils ; i> 

“ eviT put III niiml — ever puls hmi- 
“ self 111 mind; at last, does all hut 
“ lose his purpose fiom Ins thoughts, 

“ yet still without recovering lus peace 
“ of mind.’” 

Lord Byron next moved to l^isa, 
where he was joined l>y that illu.strivms 
Cockney, Leigh Hnnt, vvh(i, with the 
assistance of the i)(S?r, w^as to piihhbh 
a monthly work, under the title of the 
Liberal. I’liis periodical was intended 
to act upon '^ocieiv much aftei the 
‘2 ( 
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manner of the labours of the Ency- 
clopedists — but Ilyrori was not a Vol- 
taire; and what was l^eipjh Hunt but 
the empty-headed and conceited poet 
of Cockae^nc 1 That any resolution 
was entert.iined of subverting reli^oori, 
and iiitfodueiri;^ an of licaaony 
rmiddled and run mad, we can hardly 
believe — nay, we are altogether in- 
crcslnlous of the matter. Even were 
the host of philosophers, and meters of 
]HTsi/^a<rey and proselytes of inlidelity, 
to join together for the piiijKJse of 
conntcracling religious reverence in 
this country, they wcnild nev(*r siic- 
ci'cd. They (lid not succeed m France, 
althougli tliey played sad havoc with 
men’s intellects. Certain it is, that 
iimler whatever denommaiioii meir 
may henl together, the spirit of de- 
votion IS innate in their breasts, and 
will eventually defy the malice of the 
devil and of all his imps of da ik ness 
and rnmistranls upon earth. There is 
in the w'orld a temple of univeisal 
leligioii, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by tlic hands of the Mighty 
Arclukct, and which men, by their 
assiduity and zeal, thiough some thou- 
sands of yi'ais, have raised to the glori- 
heatiori of tlie Maker of the universe 
— a tem])le of slu|)endous and awful 
structure-#- of mamuheent apportion- 
ment and unrivalled beauty ! And is 
this erection to be de.slroyed by the 
fingers of a jiuiiy set of intidels, even 
though guided by the promptings and 
whisperings of the* gieat Aeirchist 
himself/ The supposition is l.-icical. 

Mr. (hill’s notions in icspect to 
i^yron’s literary partnership with the 
man of Cockaigne, are the tree ones. 
Here th<3y are, in the biographer’s 
own words : 

' “ Mr. Hunt, in extenuation of the 
bitterness with which he lias spoken on 
the subject, says, that ^ Lord Byron 
made no scruple of talking very freely 
of me and mine.’ It may, therefore, 
bo possible that lili. Hunt had cause 
for his resentment, and to feel the Im- 
miliation of being under obligations to 
a mean man ; at the same time, Lord 
Byron, on his side, may, upon expe- 
rience, have found equal reason to re- 
pent of his connexion with Mr. Hunt. 
And it is certain that eaoh has sought 
to justify, both to hini.solf and to the 
world, the rupture of a copartnery which 
ought never to have been formed. But 
his lordship's conduct is the least justi- 
iiable. He had allured Hunt to Italy 
with flattering hopes ; lie had a perfect 
knowledge of his hampered circum- 


stances, and he was thoroughly aware 
that, until their speculation became 
productive, he must support him. To 
the extent of about five hundred pounds 
he did so; a trifle, considering the glit- 
tering anticipations of their scheme. 

Viewing their copartnery, however, 
as a mere (jommercial speculation, his 
lordship's advance could not be regarded 
as liberal, and no modification of the 
term munificence or patronage could be 
applied to it. But unless he had ha- 
rassed Hunt for the repayment of the 
money, which does not appear to have 
been the case, nor could he morally, 
perhaps even legally, have done so, that 
gentleman had no cau.se to complain. 
The joint adventure was a failure; and 
except a little repining on the part of 
the one for the loss- of his advance, and 
of grudging on that of the other for the 
waste of liis time, no shai^er feeling 
ought to have arisen between them. 
But vanity was mingled with their 
golden dreams. liOrd Byron mistook 
Hnnt’.s political notoriety for literary 
reputation, and Mr. Hunt thought it 
was a fine thing to he chum and partner 
with so renowned a lord. After all, 
however, the worst which can be said 
of it is, that, formed in weakness, it 
could produce only vexation. 

But the dissolution of the vapour 
with which both parties were so in- 
toxicated, and which led to their quarrel, 
might liav^e occasioned only amusement 
to the world, had it not left an ignoble 
stigma on the character of Lord Byron, 
and given cause to every admirer of his 
genius to deplore that lie should have 
so forgotten his dignity and fame. 

“ TJiere is no disputing the fact, that 
his lordship, in conceiving the plan of 
the Liberal was actuated by sordid mo- 
tives, and of the basest kind, inasmuch 
as it was intended that the popularity 
of the work should rest upon satire ; or, 
in other words, on the ability to be dis- 
played by it in the art of detraction. 
Being disappointed in his liopes of profit, 
he shuffled out of the concern as meanly 
as any higgler could have done who had 
found himself in a profitless business 
with a disreputable partner. There is 
no di.sgnising this unvarnished truth; 
and though his friends did well in 
getting the connexion ended as quickly 
as p» sible, they could not eradicate the 
original sin of the transaction, nor ex- 
tinguish the consequences which it of 
necessity entailed. Let me not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood : my objection 
to the conduct of Byron does not lie 
against the wish to turn his extraor- 
dinary talents to profitable account, 
but to the mode in which he proposed 
to, and did, employ them. Whether 
]\Ir. Hunt was or was not a fit oopart- 
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ner for one of his lordship’s rank and 
celebrity, 1 do not undertake to judge ; 
but any individual tv as good enough for 
that vile prostitution of his genius, to 
which, in an unguarded hour, he sub* 
mittcd for money. Indeed, it would be 
doing injustice to compare the motiv^es 
of Mr. Hunt in the business with those 
by which Lord Byron was infatuated. 
He put nothing to hazard ; happen what 
might, he could not be otherwise than a 
gainer ; for if profit failed, it could not 
be denied that the ^ foremost poet ’ of ail 
the age had discerned in him either the 
promise or the existence of merit, which 
he was desirous of associating with his 
own. This advantage Mr. Hunt did gain 
by the connexion ; and it is his own fault 
that he cannot be recollected as the asso- 
ciate of Byron, but only as having at- 
tempted to deface his monument.” 

Tlic freedom of expression contained 
in the preceding paragrapli lias egre- 
giou^jly oflended the sweet author of 
liimui, and he has accordingly given 
the biographer a retaliating shew-up 
in his diurnal the Tatler. Mr. Galt, 
however, is a man of too much sense 
to mind the ravings of so thorough an 
idiot. 

The author next describes the life 
and death of Slielley ; and in the be- 
haviour of his chief mourner is another 
argument in favour of our theory of 
Lord Byron. Here it is, for the read- 
er’s satisfaction. 

That unfortunate gentleman (Mr. 
Shelley) was undoubtedly a man of ge- 
nius — full of ideal beauty and enthu- 
siasm. And yet there was some de- 
fect in his understanding, hy which he 
subjected himself to the accusation of 
atheism. In his dispositions he is re- 
presented to have been ever calm and 
amiable ; and, but for liis metaphysical 
errors and reveries, and a singular inca- 
pability of conceiving the existing state 
of things as it practically aifects the na- 
ture and condition of man, to have jios. 
sessed many of the gentlest qualities of 
humanity. He higlily admired the en- 
dowments of Lord Byron, and in return 
was esteemed by his lordship ; but even 
had there been neither sympathy nor 
friendship between them, his premature 
fate could not but have saddened Byron , 
with no common sorrow. 

“ Mr. Shelley was some years younger 
than his noble friend ; he was the eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart., of 
Castle Goring, Sussex. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to Eton, where ho 
rarely mixed in the common amusen^nts 
of the other boys ; but was of a shy, re- 
served disposition, fond of solitude, and 
made few friends. He was not distin- 


guished for his proficiency in the regular 
studies of the school ; uii the contrary, 
he neglected them for German and che- 
mistry. His abilities were superior, but 
deteriorated hy eccentricity. At the age 
of sixteen lie was sent to the university 
of Oxford, where he soon distinguished 
himself hy publishing a pamphlet, under 
the absurd and world-defying title of 
The Necessity of Atheism^ for which he 
was expel!' 1 the university. 

“ Tliis event proved fatal to his pro- 
spects in life ; and the treatment he re- 
ceived from his family was too liarsli to 
win him from error. His father, how- 
ever, in a short time relented, and lie 
was received home ; hut he took so little 
trouble to conciliate the esteem of liis 
friends, that he found the Iiouse uncom- 
fortable, and ‘left it. He then went to 
London, where he eloped with a young 
lady to Gretna Green. Their united 
ages amounted to thirty-two; and the 
match being deemed nnsiiitahlc to liis 
rank and prospects, it so exasjieratcd his 
father, that he broke off all communica- 
tion with him. 

“ After their marriage the young 
couple resided some time iii Edinburgh, 
They then passed over to Ireland, which 
being in a state of distui bance, Shelley 
took a part in politics more reasonable 
than might have been expected. He 
inculcated moderation. 

“ About tin’s time ho became devoted 
to the cultivation of his pocCical tiilents; 
hut his works were sullied with the <*rro- 
neoiis inductions of an understanding 
which, inasmuch as he regarded all iJie 
existing world in the wrong, must be 
considered as having been either shat- 
tered or defective, 

“ His rash marriage proved, of course, 
an unhappy one. After the Ijirth of two 
children, a separation, by mutual con- 
sent, took place, and Mrs. Shelley com- 
mitted suicide. 

“ He then married a daughter of l\rr. 
Godwin, the author of Caleb IVilliitrnSy 
and they resided for some time at (ireat 
Marlow, in Biickinghamsliire, much re- 
spected for their charity. In the mean 
time his irreligious opinions had attract- 
ed public notice, and, in consequence of 
his unsatisfactory notions of the Deity, 
his children, probably at the instance of 
his father, were taken from him by a 
decree of the lord chancellor ; an event 
which, with increasing pecuniary embar- 
rassments, induced him to quit England, 
with the intenti<m of never returning. 

“ Being in Switzerland when Lord 
Byron, after his domestic tribulations, 
arrived at Geneva, they became acquaint- 
ed. He then crossed tlie Alps, and again 
ajr Venice renewed his friendship with 
his lordship ; he thence passed to Home, 
where he resided some time; and after 
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visiting Naples, iixed his permanent re- 
sidence in Tuscany. Ilis acquirements 
were constantly augmenting, and lie was, 
without question, an accomplished per- 
son. He was, however, more of a meta- 
physician than a poet, though there are 
splendid specimens of j»oetical thought 
in his works. As a man, he was ob- 
jected to only on account of his specu- 
lative oj)inions; for he ])osscssed many 
amiable fjualities, was just in Iiis inten- 
tions, and g(‘ner<jus to excr‘ss. 

\Vl*en he had seen Air. Hunt esta- 
blished in the Casa Iwanfranchi with Lord 
llyron at l*isa. Air, Shelley returned to 
Ijeghorn, for the purpose of taking a sea 
exj'ursion ; an amusement to which he 
was much attached. During a violent 
storm the ijoat was swamped, .and the 
j)arty on hoanl were all drowned. Their 
bodies were, however, afleiavards cast 
on shore; Air. Shelley’s was found near 
Via Reggio, and, being greatly decom- 
])osed, and unfit to be removed, it was 
determined to lediue the remains to 
ashes, that they might he carried to a 
place of sepulture. Accordingly, prepa- 
rations were made Air the burning. 

Wood in abundance was found on 
the shoie, consisting of old tieos .'lud the 
wreck of ve>sels : the spot itself was well 
suited f(tr the ceiemony. The inaguifi- 
cerit bay of ispezia was on tlie right, and 


Leghorn on the left, at equal distances 
of about two-and-twenty miles. , The 
headlands project boldly far into the 
sea ; in front lie several islands, and 
behind dark fr)rests and the cliffy Appen- 
nines. Nothing was omitted tfuit could 
exalt and dignify the mournful rites 
with the associations of classic antiquity: 
frankincense and wine were not forgot- 
ten. The weather was serene and beau- 
tiful, and the pacified ocean was silent, 
as tlie llame rose with extraor<linary 
brightness. Loid Hyron ■was present; 
hnt he should himself have described the 
scene, and what he felt. 

“ These antique obsequies were un- 
doubtedly affecting; hnt the return of 
the mourners from the hiiriiiiig is tho 
most .appalling orgia, without the horror 
of crime, of 'wliuh T have ever heard. 
AVheii the duty was done, and the ashes 
collected, they dined and d '*nk much 
together, and, bursting from the calm 
mastery with which they had reju’essed 
their feelings during the solemnity, gav'e 
wuiy to frantic exultation. They were 
all drunk ; they sang, they shouted, and 
their barouche wms driven like a w'hirl- 
wind through the forest. I can conceive 
nothing descriptive of the demoniac re- 
velry of that Might hnt scra]»s of the dead 
man’s own song of Faust, Alephistophiles, 
and Ignis J'’atuiis, in alternate chorus. 


‘ The limits of the sphere of dream, 

The hounds of true and false are past; 
licad us on, thon wand’ring flleum ; 

Lead us onw'ard, lar and fast, 

To the wide, the desert waste. 

Hut see how swift advance and shift 
Trees heliiml 1n*es — row by row; 

Now, rlift by elii’^ rocks bend and lift 
Their frowmlng foreheads as w'e go ; 

The giant-snouted crags, ho ! ho ! 

How they snort, and how they hloiv. 

Honour her to whom honour is due ; 

Old mother Hauho, honour to you. 

An able sow with old Rauho upon her 
Is worthy of glory and worthy of honour. 

The way is wide, tlie way is long, 

Hnt what is that for a Hedlam throng ? 

Soir.e on a ram, and some on a prong, 

On polos and on broomsticks we Mutter along. 

Every trough will he boat enough; 

H'ith a rag /or a sail we can sw'eep through the sky; 
Who Mies not to-iiight, wjieii moans he to My 


About this time the poet wrote the 
Two Foscori — Werner^ — I'he Defonn” 
L'd Transformed j — and removed to (ie- 
rio.i. lie then joined the firoeks, and 
du'fl ;it Alissolonghi, April IP, iM‘24, in 
tho tbiity-MU enth )ear of his ui;c 

Having done jusiico to Mr. Galt’s 
biography, there remains llic uiqilea- 


sant task of censure. The writer should 
not atteniiit the definition ofmetapliy- 
.sKvil abstractions. Air. (biU is a shrewd 
observer of human nature — a powerful 
delineator of character — but not a hard 
thinker It is when he ventures into 
the siieani of jdiilosophy, that, not being 
an expert swimmer, he soon gets out 
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of his depth and flounders wofully, as 
witness the following ^lassagc, too full 
of (liscuisive imagery to lead to any 
intelligihle di-hnitioii. 

“ lie was, unduubteilly, delicately siis- 
eejitihle of impressions from the beauties 
of nature, for he retniiied recollections of 
the scenes which interested his childish 
wonder, fresh and glowing to his latest 
days ; nor have there been wanting plau- 
sible theories to ascrilx; the formation of 
his poetical character to the contempla- 
tion of those romantic scenes, lint wJio- 
ecerhas attended to the i nil nential causes 
of character will reject sncli theories as 
shallow, and betraying great ignorauceof 
human nature, (ienius of e\ery kind 
helougs t» some innate temperament ; it 
does not necessarily imply a paiticiilar 
hent, because that may possibly he the 
eflect of circumsiances ; hut, without 
tpiestion, the })cculiar (piality is inborn, 
and particular to the individual. All 
hear and see much alike ; Imt tlu're is 
an nndelinahle though wide dilference 
between the ear of the musician, or the 
eye of the painter, corn[>ared with tin* 
hearing and seeing organs of ordinary 
men; and it is in something like that 
dilfereiK'e in which genius consists, (re- 
nius is, how'cver, an ingredient of mind 
more easily described by its efl'ects than 
by its (jualities. It is as the fragrance, 
independent of the freshness ami com- 
plexion of the rose — as the light on the 
cloud — as the lilooin on the cheek of 
beauty, of wdiiih tlie jiossessor is uncon- 
scious until the charm lias lieen seen by 
its influence on others — it is the internal 
golden flame of the ojial — a something 
whith may he alMtrarted from the thing 
in wliirJi it apjiears, witliont changing 
tlie (jiiality ol its siihstaiu’c, its form, or 
its nlhiiities. 1 am not, tlierefore, dis- 
posed to ( (insider tlie idle and reckless 
childlnKid of l»yrou as unfavourable to 
the de\ elojiinent of his genius; but, on 
the contiary, inclined to think, that the 
indulgence of his motlier, liMVing him 
so much to the accidents ol nndisi ijdiiied 
imjires.sion, was ( ilcnlated to iherish as- 
so«’iatioris wdiicdi rendered them, in the 
maturity of his pow'crs, ingredients of 
the spell tliat ruled his memory.'” 

It is im|)o,s>il)l(j fn’im tli? above pas- 
sage to anive at tiny tlung like an un- 
derstanding of that host endowment of 
man which imjiavls to his inmd 

“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 

In the first place, Mi.(ialt begs 
the question, when lie asserts tliat 
“ there is a wide difrerence between 
the ear of the musician or the eye of 
the painter, compaied \Mth the hearing 
and seeing organs of oiilniary men " 


This position we deny. Docs the 
writer mean a painter like Salvator 
Rosa, or Mr. Martin, or Sir Thomas 
J.a\vreiiee, or a sign-post daiiher for 
hedge-houses of entertainment The 
two former are remarkabh* for ungo- 
vernable wildness of imagmation ; the 
third for poetical fancy , ex([insi(e t.isii*^ 
and the secri'l ofgiMiig trail sp.irency 
and brilliancy to Ins cohuiniig ; the 
foil rtli for duck perieraniuin, the hol- 
lowness ofwbicli h.is (ii'enHenjiiti d by 
dismal and per])etual (birkiu'ss. The 
fact IS, two p.niitcrs oi two musicians 
may dillor as widely as .i simple eiplier 
does from any gnmi (pianlity'. Tlien^ 
IS, hovvever, a elo^e .ippioximation be- 
tween llie SODS of genius. Mr. (bilt 
seems to think that genius is synony- 
mous with ]»(.)etieiil f.iniy - .il husL, 
sneli IS the eonelusion wlneli we gatliei 
from his own lalioiired comparison. 
Rut It may bo simply described as the 
commuincalive mtelleel bi'lween Clod 
and man, the powi'i of self-iiitmlion ; 
or, to use the winds of one ol’llu* later 
])hilosopheis oftirecse, on ro yiv/)f/.ivov 
i<rn OiKfAa, (noj'ryig. It IS tile pu- 

inary imagination which is sid foilli m 
the following jiassage from Mr. (Iol(3- 
ridge\ Hio^mijtlnu jAtUrarm, We 
also gi\e Ins delinition ol fancy, that 
onr leaders may sii' how that jilnloso- 
phic poet deseubes tiio ?jne .ind tlie 
other. 

“ The r.'MAoi VATION, then, 1 con- 
sider either as jniinary or secondcuy. 
TJie prirn.ny iMACriVATioN I hold to 
h(* the living jiowi'r and jirinu* agent of 
all linin.in perception, and as a ri'petition 
in the liiiile mind of the eK'rn.d act of 
creation in the iiilinite 1 a.u. The ^e- 
condary \ C(nl^i(ler as an eclio of tlie 
former, co-existing witJi tin* conscions 
wdl, yet still as identical witli thepii- 
mary in tlie kuid of its agency, and’dif- 
fering only'' in dei/rer and i;i the modr of 
its (Operation. It dissolves, dilfiises, ilis- 
sijiate.H, in order to le-ire.ite; or wlieie 
this process is rendered impossible, yet 
.still at all events it struggles to ide.ilise 
and to unify. It is essentially ntaf, iweii 
as all objects [as (dijects) are cssentirdly 
fixed and dead. 

“ Fancy, on tlie contrary, has no 
other counters to play with hut fixities 
and dcfniites. Tin; fancy is indeed no 
other than a mode of memory emanci- 
pated from the order of time and sjMce ; 
and blended with, and modified |jy that 
empirical phenomenon of the will, which 
we express by the word choice. But 
ccpially w'ith the ordinary memory it 
must receive all its inatcnals ready m.ide 
from the law of associati<.)n.” 
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Tlie question is, Had Byron that in- 
appreciable gift which we denominate 
genius? We think undoubtedly not. 
Was he the truly groat and lofty poet 
which his admirers would make him ? 
By the same rule, we think not. This 
Mr. Galt himself unwittingly ])roves in 
the very next paragrapli to the one 
which we fiave above; quoted from his 
work. Wc say unwittingly, for the 
admission is made circumstantially, as 
the real stataofthe case is diametrically 
opposed to the position so confidently 
made by the biographer. He says — 

“ It is singular, and I am not aware 
it has been before noticed, that, with all 
Ids tender and impassioncil apostrophes 
to beauty and love, Byron has in no in- 
stance, not even in the freest passages of 
Don Jnan, associated either the one or 
the other with seiisiial images. The ex- 
travagance of Shakupeare’s Juliet, when 
slic speaks of Romeo being out, after 
death, into stars, that all the world may 
he in love with night, is flame and ecstasy, 
compared to the icy metaphysical glitter 
of Byron’s amorous allusions. The 
verses beginning with 

‘ She walks in beauty, like the light 
Of eastern dimes, and stari y skies,* 

is a perfect example of what I have 
conceived of his bodiless admiration of 
beauty, and objectless entbusiasin of love. 
The sentiment itself is unquestionably 
in the highest mood of the intellectual 
sense of l)caiUy ; the simile is, however, 
any thing but such an image as the 
beauty of woman would suggest. It is 
only the remembrance of some impres- 
sion or imagination of the lovelire'‘S of a 
twilight, apjdied to an object tlu-it awak- 
ened the same abstract general idea of 
beauty. Tlie fancy which could con- 
cei^'e, in its passion, the charms of a 
female to be like the glow of the evening, 
or the general effect of the nddnight 
stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beautiful abstraction, rather tliaii aught 
of flesh and blood. Poets and lovers 
have coinjiared the coiiiplcxiou of their 
mistress(‘s to the lines of the morning or 
of the evening, uid their eyes to the 
dew-drops and the stars; hut it lias no 
]»lace ill the feelings of man to think of 
female charms in the sense of admiration 
wliidi tlie beauties of the morning or the 
evening awnken. It is to make the 
simile the principal. Perhaps, however, 
it may he as well to defer the criticism 
l(> which this peculiar characteristic of 
Byron’s amatory effusions gives rise, un- 
til we sh.dl come to estimate his general 
])ovcrs as a poet. There is upon the 
Mibject of love, no doubt, much beaiiti- 
iiil composition throughout his works; 
but not one line in all the thousands 


[Oct. 

which shews a sexual feeling of female 
attraction — all is vague and passionless, 
save in the delicious rhythm of the verse.” 

W'e candidly confess tliat the pas- 
sage is somewhat difficult of compre- 
hension ; especially as we are aware of 
sevenil facts involved in the writings of 
Loid Byron. Mr. Galt says, that the 
freest passages of Dow Juan are not 
associated with sensual images. This 
bold assertion surprises us, for we know 
to the contrary : and so <lid Mr. 
Southey, when, in his reply to the 
noble poet, he exclaimed, that “ he had 
never manufactured fiiniiture for the 
brothel.” The “ bodiless admiration 
of beauty, and objectless entliusiasm of 
love,” is impossible. Neither love nor 
admimtioii, nor yet enthusiasm, are 
abstract qualities; they u'"" incapable 
of existence without an ohjcLt. This 
is amply proved in the very jiages of 
Mr. Galt’s biography, where the hero- 
ines and heroes of the poet’s manufac- 
ture are traced to living beings with 
whom he had come in contact, and for 
whom he had entertained aversion or 
attachment. Bc'^ides, Mr. Galt in one 
place s«iys, that his finest yiortions in 
the Giaour', hriile of A by do^, Corsair, 
Don Juan, and, by cotninon consent, 
in ChiUk JIarold, are the edbet of the 
impressions made on his mind by the ap- 
pearances of external nature; allhough 
in another he speaks of Byron heiiig, 
for intellectual power and creative oii- 
ginalily, entitled to stand “ on the 
highest peak of the mountain.” Byron, 
moreover, v\as an individual in whose 
breast all the angry passions made tbcir 
lair, whence they were wont to issue as 
occasion was afforded, and spread havoc 
around lu their furious career. The 
aulhur of liis Inograjiliy admits this in 
part , as witness I he follow iiig passage : — 

Deep feelings of dissatisfaction and 
disappointment are far more obvious ; they 
constitute, indeed, the very spirit of his 
works, and a spirit of such qualities is 
the least of all likely to have arisen from 
the contemplation of magnificent nature, 
or to have been inspired by studying her 
storms or serenity; for dissatisfaction 
ana disappointment are the offspring of 
moral experience, ami have no natural 
association with the forms of external 
things. The habit of associating mo- 
rose sentiments with any particular kind 
of scenery, only shews that the sources 
‘of tlie sullenness arose in similar visible 
circumstances. It is from these pre- 
mises 1 would infer, that the seeds of 
Byron’s misanthropic tendencies were 
implanted during the ‘ silent rages’ of his 
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childhood, and that the effect of mountain 
scenery, which continued so strong upon 
him after he left Scotland, producing 
the sentinienls with whicli he has im- 
bued his heroes in the wild circum- 
stances in which he places them, was 
mere reminiscence and association. For 
although the sullen tone of his mind 
was not fully brought oat until he 
wrote Childe Harold, it is yet evident, 
Irom his Hout& of Idleness^ that he was 
tuned to that key before he went abroad. 
The dark colourmg of his mind was 
plainly imbibed in a mountainous re- 
gion, from sombre heaths, and in the 
midst of nideness and grandeur. lie 
had no taste for more cheerful images, 
and there is neither rural objects nor 
villagery in the scenes he describes, but 
only loneness and the solemnity of 
mountains.” 

It IS not sufficient for a man to he 
gifted witli the powers of energy of 
(>xprcs•^lon and liveliness of imagery 
only, to entitle liim to tlie dj.stinction 
of a lofty [)oet. The hist of these 
tpialjlies js shared m eommon wiih 
Jlyion hy many a voliihle diunkard, 
who, as the fumes of wine aic eddy- 
ing <iround his brains, will indulge 


his company with such energetic ex- 
pressions, and sledge-hammer words 
of abuse, as cannot easily be trau- 
scendod. In the sccoml we think he 
IS easily beaten by many an Irish la- 
bourer and unin.slnicted savage. Mr. 
Galfs high encomium on bis ]>en, 
therefore, loses its etlcetive applica- 
tion, supposing that it is founded on 
fact. I)oiil)ls, indeed,’' says the 
writer, “ may be enter lamed, if lu 
these high iiuabties even Shakspeare 
himself v^as his superior.”* A*llow'ing, 
for argument’s sake, tliat Shakspeare 
were inferior, still e\en any moderate 
apprcciator of that poet’s worth would 
confess that the po.s.scssiou of the qua- 
lities menlioiuHl hy the biograjilnu’ 
was among tlie minor acknowledged 
jiretensions of tiie liard of Avon — the 
fivftiovovi — the myriad - minded 
man — an appellation of one of the l*a- 
Inarchs of Constantinople. Has Mr. 
(ialt forgotten the Vi’Hua ami Adonh, 
and the Mape o/‘ /./umv, of the immor- 
tal ShakspiMre \ In K'spect of energy 
of expiessioii, what does he think of 
tlie following, among a hundred niug- 
luficent stanzas ^ 


“ Here with a coi'katrice' dead-killing eye, 

lie romsetli up himself, and makes a pause; 

Ariiile she, the picture of pure piety, 

Like a white hind under the grype's sharp claws, 
rieads in a wilderness, wdiere are no laAv.s, 

To the rough beast, tiuit knows no gentle right ; 
Nor ought obeys but bis foul appetite. 


Look, when a Iilack-faced cloud the \vorId doth threat, 

Til his dim mist the aspiring inouiitains hiding ; 

From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 

Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 

Ilindeiiiig their picsent fall hy this dividing : 

So his uiiliallow'd haste lier words delays, 

Aiul moody Fluto winks, while Orpheus plays.” 

/laj)e of Lucrccc* 

I'or liveliness of imagery, is thcic whaf follows, from the Venm’ and 
my thing in n)roii that suqiasses Adonis? 

“ VFith this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms that lield liim to lier heart. 

And homeward through the dark lawn.s runs apace. 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky — 

So glides lie through the night from Venus’ eye.” 

Mr. (inlt gives Lord Byron credit of the F*ope controversy, where he 

for ‘•'intellectual puwa*r^^ and “ere- is continually arguing upon the su- 

ative originalily;” and on this ac- ])erionty of the perfection of Art over 

count he sa\s, “ that Byron is cn- the rudeness and irnperfcction of Na- 

litled to stand on the highest peak ture ! ! 

of the mountain.” The latter of the-se Tlic secret of Byron’s praise of 

attributes can, wo think, be sufficiently Pope, and bis attempt against the su- 

contradicled by the ])oet’s own ad- pei unity of Urydeu, is simply that he 

mission, in his ielter on the occasion felt Ins own weakness : he was sensible 
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that he wanted high-soaring imagina- sions of the soul, and rear into the 

tion and the creating power. Feeling fulness of maturity all those affections 

the galling sense of his own failure, he which bind man to man, and draw 

afterwards endeavoured to decry the man’s thoughts towards a higher and 

dramatic art, and was hardy enough better state of existence, then such an 

to impugn the divinity of Shakspeare. agent is fulfilling the duties of a true 

With such motives he contended that poet. 

the poet is always ranked accord- We cannot say that Byron was of 
ing to his exerution, and not accord- this number. We cannot even say 
ing to his branch of the art.” Byron that he gave his life and soul unre- 
most certainly had a great command servedly in devotion to poetry. This 
of forcible words, and has accurately with him was not the business, but 
describelJ whatever came under his the amusement of life, or rather the 
observation. Thus, the traveller over instrument by which he attracted the 
the field of Waterloo, and along the eyes of all nations on his own per- 
Uhine, and in Switzerland, may lite- son. His reward was extrinsic to his 
rally take liis C/ti/de Harold as a art — it was popular applause; and 
guide-book. We also know how to the motives, therefore, that prompted 
appreciate his descrijition of the l)y- his measures were unworthy and lin- 
ing (iladiator, and other passages, need- hallowed. In Ins comnositions all 
less now to enumerate. But it must seems artifice and constraint. ILs 
be allowed, that the ])assion which Selims, Giaours, Conmds, and Ila- 
insjiired all lus poetry is hatred of rolds, are not living, sentient, loving, 
the world — detestation of society — affectionate human beings. They have 
the lofliest idea of his own rneiits. no sympathies with the world — are 
Byron, for these reasons, was not Tht full of combustible stuff, breathing 
Poet. Accuracy m delineating out- flames of brimstone wrath — they arc 
ward objects, is but a .small matter incarnate devils. In their pCLsons are 
in the mystery of poelry. llov\ever «‘nibodieil tlic various interpretations 
brilliant the painting, however beau- of the poet’s own mind. He was in 
tiful tlie objet'ls, and lovely the per- a constant struggle with the world, 
sons, still some other reipiisites are wlieic he miglit have shone as “ a 
wanting for the fonnatioii of a true bright particular star,” — he was con- 
poet. The power of poetical jiaint- quered, and in his defeat manifested 
mg must be governetl by a higher his own folly and weakness. Gothe 
feeling. If that feeling be dark, and would have ljughi bun differently, 
pronqiled by human passion, it be- liad the Bard of Newstead coiidc- 
eonies grovelling, lias a-tendi'ney to scended to take lessons from a fellow- 
the earth, and tlie possessor is not creature. The excellent Old Man of 
entitled to a place “ on the Jughest Weimar has laid down the rule of 
})euk of the mountain.” If, however, life in the following significant words, 
the poet’s thoughts mount upward to which contain the true secret of exist- 
Ihc skie.s; if ho idealise lai human ence: they are tuinslated by his friend, 
perfeetioii, cry down the baser pas- Mr. Thomas Carlyle : — 

■ What shapest tlioii here at the World ? ’Ti.s shapeii long ago : 

Tlie Maker shaped it and thought it were best even so. 

Thy lot is ajipointed, go follow its liest ; 

Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest ; 

For sonow and care cannot alter thy case, 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race.” 

lie who shall act according to this book De Mj/sticis}?w : — “Obviam it ra- 
golden precept will earn ^ never-fail- tioni sensus, lUr ad animum monstrat, 
ing happiness for himself. Ilis life eani coinitatur, ducit, sustentat, accipit 
wdl be full of pleasure ; his end will qua' ilia tnulit : atque hac utriusque 
be attended wath blessings ; and pos- conjunctione efficitur, iil, elisis nequi- 
tenty sliall make mention of his name tne stupibus, recti honcstique scrnina 
in the fervour of prai*;!' and veneration. aiiimis iiiserantur, unde pevfecta virtus 
The coiir.so of such an existence has jfHorescat.’’ 
been well ex[)iessed by Burger in his 
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LETTER FROM AN X-M.P., WITH REPLY BY OLIVER YORKE. 

We cheerfully give insertion to the following letter, on the principle of audi 
alteram partem. It is pleasant to meet an antagonist face to face, particularly 
on a question of facts, he being a witness, and his character consequently at 
stake, and we having the benefit of cross-examining him. 


TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

' . — Club House, 

' Saturday evening, 4//i Sept, 
Siu, — Having’ eaten my solitary cut- 
let here (as I am only passing through 
town) your Number for the present 
month has just been placed before me 
with my pint of wine. 

The article headed Prospects of 
the Ministry” contains, to my own 
positive knowledge, several nii.state- 
inents and false inferences. Some of 
them T will hastily point out to you ; 
ami in doing so, 1 may happen to give 
you a clue to information which you 
will pel haps think it worth your wiiile 
to sift. 

Page 191. — The representation of 
“ Yorkshire was at stake, and Mr. 
“ llroughain felt iliat the omy 
“ avenue to the sufirages of the Free- 
“ holders was his dechired opposi- 
“ tion to the Ministry.” 

Mr. Ihougham made the declara- 
tion, but It was elicited by personal 
and disappointed feelings. IJ is avenue 
to I heir suffrages was of another de- 
scription. He IS reliiriied by the in- 
terest that elected, and paid for the 
election of, Mr. Wilberforce : and, 
substituting the word Slavery for Slave 
Trade, for the same purpose. He — 
Mr. Prougham, the righteous over- 
much — is now the repre.sentative of 
the saints, through a neputialed treutp 
opened with him by Mr. M ilberforce 
on the latter gentleman’s retiring from 
parliament ; and after he had failed in 
persuading the late Mr. Canning (Mr. 
Canning actually took time for con- 
sideration !) to take upon himself .smc4 
representation as the surest steppmg- 
stoac for Ins ambition to a temporal 
power that no minister ever wielded 
before. 

Mr. B. is quite indip^nant that Lord 
Morpeth, only an oppositionist, should 
have been at the head of tlie poll. 


KEPT V IJY OLIVER YORKE, 


This is a gratuitous assertion on the 
part of our eorrespondent. 

Sujiposing, however, that ho is right, 
and we are ourselves of the same opi- 
nion in regard to Mr. Brougham, 
tliiough dhsappointed feelings, avowing 
hoslility to liie Duke’s administration; 
yet, be it oliserved, that that avowal 
was often made in his place m l*arha- 
inent, and universally known previous- 
ly to the election. When, thereforG, 
the dissolution took effect, ,|irid Mr. 
Brougham was invited to Hlbind for 
Yorkshire, he, in his then proclama- 
tion of hostility to the present admi- 
nistration, was only giving utterance 
to sentiments which were his own by 
use: thus there was no sudden shift- 
ing of opinions on the part of Mr. 
Brougham, to take advantage of the 
emergency created in his favour, with 
respect to the representation of the 
county of York. Mr. Brougham is 
certainly the successor of Mr. Wilber- 
force as saintly leader in the House of 
Commons ; and the Saints we utterly 
abominate, for a set of whining and 
vainglorious liyjiocntcs, as may be seen 
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1\ 191. — Mr. (1. Davvson’.s conduct 
and connexion with tlie Peel fa- 

‘‘ inily lost hiia Derry.” 

Mr. Dawson was ouste«l ilirough 
the induenco of one family the Be- 
resfords — who have retuined his suc- 
cessor to support the government. The 
ihiinale has returned Mr. (^oulbum 
— Lord Beresford voted for the llelief 
Ihll, and coiitmues to fill one of the 
highest odices under tlie Duke’s ad- 
min is tra^jiou — Lord George’s conduct 
on the ^Jfesignation of Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, and at the late election, is 
before you. .>o are the \otcs of Sir 
John and Mi. Marcus Beresford, and 
of SirfJeorgc Jlill. 

Under these circums^jnees, you will 
see that, whatever he might or might 
not (terre, ru INCH’ LE had not much 
to do with the ousting of Mr. G. 
Dawson. 

He was originally, when only a clerk 
in the Colonial Gffice, returned for 
Derry as the Beresford lucmbcr, — as 
Secretary of the Treasury, lie w'as be- 
coming too substantive — too much like 
his own member. 


[Oct. 

in sundry articles which we have 
written against that mammon-loving 
set of TurtuffL’s, Maw-worms, and 
Scapins. But this has nothing to do 
with our proposition, which remains 
uncontradicted by our Correspondent 
of the “ solitary cutlet.” Mr. Broughain 
may have had his expenses paid by 
die Blnlanthropist and Anti-Colonists 
(and a most cunning race they are, and 
always ready to pay able and noisy 
advocates); Mr. Brougham may also 
be indignant against Lord Morpeth, 
for the reason propounded by our 
Correspondent ; and the overmuch 
righteous gentleman may have made 
the proposal, as asserted, to Mr. 
Ciuining. But what has all this to 
do with the feelings of opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington’^? administra- 
tion, which jirompted the freeholders 
of Yorkshire to nominate Mr. Brough- 
am as their representative in jvar- 
liaracnt ? The freeholders of York- 
shire are not memlicrs of the Anti- 
slavery Society; many of thcMu, per- 
haps, may never have heaid of tin* 
existence of this club of liypoerites. 
Our Corres])OTidcnt, therefore, m this 
first attempt at refuting our assertions, 
has prov(>d himself the shallowest of 
sophists. 


The inference attempted to be insi- 
nuated by this slaleiiient is false. If 
the Duke’s Government w'eie strong 
enough, or were capable of assuming, 
whenever circumstances reipiired, sucli 
a display — an imposing attitude — 
would tlie Beresford^, or any other 
single family m the Sister Kingdom, 
membeis of which too were part and 
parcel of the administration, attempt 
to beard the I’rime Minister of Great 
Britain and Ireland ? Our Corre- 
spondent’s admission cuts two ways. 
The Beresford s are supporters of 
the Government, and yet they, and 
'ky alone, expel Mr. (icorge Daw- 
son from Derry ! We give “ the 
Duke” joy of having such friends. 
A few more such generous jiroofs of 
attachment, and his Highness is finish- 
ed. Our Correspondent of the “ so- 
litary cutlet” presumes to say, that 
Mr. Geoi-ge Dawson was becoming 
too substantive ; by winch, we pre- 
sume, he means independent. (We 
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P. 192 . — “ For (lu; midic reasons — 
llioir siijiport of tlio D. of W 
“ mill tlu ir (hpcn(lc)icc upon lii.s nii- 
“ nistr), tlu\sc have been ousted.'' 

“ Mr. Calvert in Southwark,” who 
never ^ave a vote for (lovi'rnment, 
and was ousted by Mr. Harris, a 
pur Lilian of the Covernment. “ Ho- 
race Twiss for Wootton ikissctt" — 
who, paj/ing largely for the return, 
(the speculation through which, from 
being a bru fless barrj.ster, he got into 
otHce,) gave it u]) to represent one of 
the isle of Wight seals, which he 
gets for nothing. Two supporters of 
government, one (Mr. Villiers, holding 
an agency on the nomination of the 
C olonial Office) are returned for this 
borough ; so tliat prinapk had nothing 
to do with this ousting, 

“ Wilde for Newark” — who never 
wa.s member, and never had a chance 
of being member; who, to use your 
own words in a subsequent jiart of 
the article, could not “ disturb the se- 


forgive the use of a substantive for an 
adjective, and a \vord of one mean- 
ing for a term of another — our cor- 
respondent's ca/i'f-lolo^y, as Lord Du- 
berley says, is imperfect — but let that 
pass.) Tlie effort, how'cver, to make 
out Mr. O. Davv.son an independent 
man, IS truly laughable. What! Mr. 
George Dawson, who truckled to his 
iclation, th" Home Secretary, and 
consented to become a paltry tool in 
tlie hand.s of the worthy *gefltleman 
who sustained so ignominious a defeat 
at Oxford ? What! Mr. George Daw- 
son, who, wuth (he keen appetite of a 
fawning sycophant, ate down every 
promise held out to the Protestants 
of Ireland ; wlio broke every pledge, 
burst all tics of friendship asunder, 
and gloried m Ills barefaced and most 
impudent aposta.sy ? We know well, 
that had Mr. (icorge Dawson at- 
tempted to canva.ss the freeholders of 
])eiry, the only reply which those 
honest Protoslants would have comle- 
.scended to give the candidate, would 
ha\e been the argument am ad haeu~ 
lam; or, in other woids, that the 
personal application would have been 
construed into n personal insult, and 
the Protestants of Derry would have 
uccoidingly kicked the worthy Secre- 
tary of tile Treasury out of the door 
which liad been contaminated by his 
jircsencc. 


Mr. Cahert never gave a vote for 
the (Government,” saj'^ X-M.P. This 
happens not to be true; bis vote in 
favour of Ministers on tlie Beer Bill 
lost him Southwark. • 

What proof has our Corresjiondent 
in support of his allegation, that Mr. 
Ham.s was a partisan of Government? 
If so, would his supporters strive to 
uphold Lord John Uussell, or any 
other of the candidates, who have 
already come forwaid for the borough 
of Southwark, and who are known to 
be stanch Whigs, and opponents of 
Government 1 

Mr. Horace Twrss did not offer 
himself a second time for M'oottoii 
Bassett, because he could not afford 
to buy It, particularly when a seat in 
the Isle of Wight could be had at the 
expense of the Treasury. Mr. Twiss 
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curily of the borough by menacing the 
Duke’s tenants/' 

“ Bramston and Wellesley for 
Essex/' — The first retired fioin dread 
of expense and lU health, or he would 
have been returned : he contributed 
lOOO/. towards Mr. Tyrrell’s expenses. 
Mr. Long Wellesley is the ihUiinincd 
opponent of the Duke and Ins adini- 
nistralion, and wan opposed bp the Go- 
vernment lolls virihus. 

“ W'odeliouse for Norfolk” — Lid- 
dell for Northumberland” — both fright- 
ened out by expense, and both very 
pj'obli mahatl supporltrs of the Duke’s 
administialion. 


[Oct. 

is a fortunate man — not so, we fear, 
is his master. 

If Wilde had, in his own estima- 
tion, no chance of gaining the ascend- 
ancy in Newark, why, in Heaven’s 
name, did he attempt it, seeing tliat 
he IS a lover of pelf, and is well con- 
tent to gam money on any terms not 
inconsistent with the scrujiles of ins 
tender conscience ? ilde would never 
have entered into the business of op- 
position to the Duke of Newcastle 
without some hopes of success. The 
government, too, which could take 
into Its service Lord Kosslyn, Mr. 
Abercrombie, and Sir .lames Scarlett, 
— would it not be eager to gam over 
so influential a^-d consummate a lawyer 
as Sergeant Wilde t Onr correspond- 
ent does not directly dc*"v our asser- 
tion as to the learned giiitleman’s 
rejection at Newark. He aileinpts 
sophistry, but cuts a soiTy figure in 
that trade. He argues by “ proha- 
hihtp but probability must give way 
to the naked truth. One woid more. 
With government all things aie pos- 
sible, or at least it imagines so; — 
witness its late sujipoit of the two 
niemhois for Kye, in the teeth of a 
decision of a Committee of the House 
of ( 'oiiiiiions ! 

JMr. Llramstoii retired, from ill- 
healtli and the dread of c.tpensCf from 
Essex. W lio doubts the expense pait 
of the reason and who does not 
douhi his subscription of a 1000/ to 
Ml. Tyrrell' Ills motive for letirmg 
from the eoiilest is ereditalde to his 
love of economy ; bis donation, if it 
be paid, is not very flatteiiiig to bis 
uiidenstaiidiug. 

But the truth of the matter is. Iliat 
the men of l’'sse\ w(‘re (leli’rmiiieil to 
have I'ltra Tones. l’<ir that nasou 
Bramston knew, that if he stood Ik' 
must fail of success, ns he was a 
thoiough supporter of the Wellington 
adininistraliori. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was the “ de- 
termined Opponent of the Duke and 
Ills administration.” We must pause 
before we believe this — tlie member 
for St. Jves, the colleague of Mr. 
IMornson the linen-draper, is a Wel- 
losh‘y. 

Whatever Long Wellesley’s political 
bias might have been, bis connexion 
with the Duke of Wellington mih- 
tated against him too powerfully to 
be resisted. Tor this wc have the 
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1*. 192.--“ Sir J^oln-rt IVers, fir^t :it- 
“ lack was on the Dukr of castle. 
“ Tlie interests ol thal lnj^li-sj)nitLMl 
“ nohleniaii had Jar inaiiu ycur‘{ 
“ jilaci'd a .seat in the house at the 
“ disposal of the PiolcsUint ehaiii- 
“ pion. When he reiiounceil those 
“ principles, and violated his plcdf*e, 
“ the noble dnkc demanded a sur- 
“ render of ihe [lolitical patent; nnd 
“ C()nH'(ji((’ii/Ii/ one of the harunct^ 
“ SKj/porla S’ icas ilisplneed.^' 

This cU?arly refers to the return of 
Sir 11 I’cel's pel soiKil friend, Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, for Aldboiough, in 1020. 
I'liat WMS nir. iiiisi oa'nsion on which 
tlie duke returned a fiiend of the Pro- 
testant chainjjion, an suc/i — he had 
lu^t, as said, ])laced a seat at his di.s- 
posal for many years. W hen the be- 
lief Hill w,is bion^ht foiward by Sir 
Robert Sii Alexandci Giant op- 

posed it, and loted npains/ if in ivcn/ 
(/irisn>n iWdi took ]d lee. 1 le wa.s not 
dhpIiULcf, nni wa> tlicie e\er any ques- 
tion of Ins retime^ from tin' lepresenta- 
tion of Aldboiough duiing the conti- 
nuance of that Pail lament. The story, 
therefore, of the gov eminent .sending 
Mr. ^^blde to Newm’k, in iciigeame 
for Ihis nef of jndia-j becomes a fable, 
11 Mr. W ilde uert sent by the Gov ern- 
ment. 


authority of some of the most respect- 
able freeholders of the county. 

We pass by Mr. Wodehonse of 
Norfolk, and Mr. laddell of Noilhiim- 
berland — all that we contended for 
being virtually admitted. 

They fiavc shewn a leaning towards 
the Duke. As to Ins li.iving iiniforin 
and eon.sistent siq^porters, we beg to 
say, that, v’ -di all others, beyond his 
iniinediate circle of f.iwners^and slaves 
of office, Ins government does*iiot in- 
spire that confidence which men must 
feel, who, without direct jiolitical or 
interested motives, come forward to 
support measures of a jiriine ininis- 


Dur Correspondent seems to be very 
minutidy nilinnicd about the move- 
ments of Sir Alexander (Jrant, Sir 
Robert JVtd, and the Duke of New- 
castle; and as the fiiend of tin* two 
former individuals, he has jmt for- 
w.ird a cunnmgly-dcviscd rrfiitalioii 
of tin* ch.iigc bionglit against lln*m 
in the last Nnmbrr of Rm,in\. Hut 
he of the “ solitary cutlet '' cannot 
deceive ns, ()livi*r Yorke. The cut- 
let-loving gentleman says, that Sir 
Alcxandoi's election “ w'as me j iust 
occasion on whicli the duke returned 
a friend of the Proti\stant champion 
— [out on the phrase, as applied 
k) the rencg.idc baronet of the spin- 
lung-jcnny !]-— r/i buc/i.'^ Onr cor- 
res]>ondcnt, however, does not .say, 
that his Grace of Newcastle did not 
jilare tlie seat m qiu ''lion in the haiid.s 
of Sir Jtohert Pei'l, to lelinn any ad- 
herent of Protestantism of /or than and 
beyond a personal friend. Tins M.P. 
IS a sophist of the meanest order, 
and of tlie shallowi'st ])nU(Tisions to 
the handling ol that h^genlemam and 
.subtle ti-afr, which can soinclimes 
make the wofmj njvpear the hotter 
cause. The fact is, the scat was 
preacnt'^d to Sii Robert Peel, to re- 
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P. 103. — “ Mr. Jonathan 1 vcl had, 
“ on a former occasion, hceii retuni- 
‘‘ ed for Norvvicli on acroimi of his 
“ Protestant attachments.” 

, And most consisti'ntlj/ hr rccirnfud 
his plcd^e. Throughout the whole of 
the discussions on the llelief Ihll, 
there was not a inemher in the whole 
House who took a more decided, more 
active, and more conspicuous part 
against his brother than Mr. Jonathan 
Peel : and very ill he has been used 
by the electors of Norwitrt. 


r. 193.- — ‘‘ Mr. Lawrence Peel, ha\- 
** mg sounded several boroughs, 
‘‘ after being obliged to retire Jro/n 


[Oct. 

return whomsoever he pleased. The 
last turn was given to Sir Alexander 
Grant — CJhin Grant — who, no- 
toriously, IS the Home Secretary’s ‘‘ my 
man Friday.” It is true, that Sir 
Alexander Grant voted against the 
Emancipation liill ; but little credit, 
indeed, is due to him for his assumed 
consistency. He was inclined to apos- 
tatise with his patron, the Home Secre- 
tary ; hut when this his intention was 
made known to the Duke of New- 
castle, Ills (/race immediately required, 
at the hands of Mr. Peel, Sir Alexan- 
der Grant’s acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. On this startling proposi- 
tion, the patron and the client con- 
Milted togellu r ; when the duke’s in- 
tention of publishing the matter, and 
the known difticulty ot Gaining ano- 
ther scat, intimidated Sir Alexander 
(h-ant into consistency, which ollier- 
wise would never have been preserved. 
No credit, therefore, is duo to this ba- 
ronet for Ills opposition to the (’alholie 
Pehef Jhll. 

It IS not said that Mr. Wilde was 
not sent to Newark by Government ; 
and the IF, in capitals, has all the 
ap])earanci‘ of a bully who assumes 
outward grandeur w ith little of inward 
purpose. 

The late attempt w^as not the first 
made by Serg(‘ant Wilde upon New- 
ark; but it would be invidious to rlis- 
close all the circumstances. Let our 
correspondent make further inquines, 
and we are sure ho will be enlight- 
ened. 


We did not say that Mr. Jonathan 
Peel was defeated at Norwich /or 
eomUict Oil the Catholic question. No, 
not for that, but for his connexion with 
one whose name is the misfortune of 
his family. Mr. Jonathan Peel did 
not vote against Ministers on the 
Dundas and Bathurst job! 

Mr. Jonathan Peel must thank his 
bi other, Sir Robert, for his rejection 
by the men of Norwich. W^ith regard 
to this family — c.i’ uno disce oinnes, 
was the principle of action adopted by 
the outraged Tories of Great Britain 
and Ireland, during the late Geneml 
Election. 
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“ Cockentiouthf resolved to try his 

“ fate in Newcastle-under-Line.” 

Mr. Lawrence Peel Avas returned for 
Cockermouth, by Lord l.onsdale, who 
now requires, as the price of peace m 
Westmoreland, tliat seat for Mr. James 
Prougham, (tliougi), to avoid appear- 
ances, HE IS, by a hocus arnmgement, 
returned hp J^ord Radnor, Lord Rad- 
nor’s brother lieing returned for Cock- 
ennoutli,) and the writer of tliis believes 
that, under all circumstances, lie 
would have retired from Parliament 
(as he had fiom the Hoard of Con- 
trol,) on account of his habits being 
quite unsuited to it. 

It IS not to bo supposed that hie 
Kli:(T 0I5'' of Cotkinnontli thought 
much of his conduct, or di'^approved 
of it. It IS clear Lord Lonsdale is 
not opposed to the suppoiters of go- 
vernment; for fjOrd I owtlier and Sir 
John Peckett aie in o/Hce, and his 
lordship has reluriK'd Mr. Holmes, 

“ Ajax Flagellifci,” for naslemcrc. 
So there is an end of the reason in- 
ferred for jMr. L. I ’eel’s being out of 
Cockei mouth. Noi did he tver sound 
iinp ho/int^h. 

The beaten candidate for Newcastle 
is Mr. I'almund Peel, who never was 
in Parliament. 


Oliver Yorhe. 


Here is an assumption, without 
any jiiNt grounds for its inaiiitenance. 
Py our C’orrespoiident’s own confes- 
sion, Mr. l.awrence Peel, though not 
directly, was yet indirectly ousted by 
the force of that spirit which is ad- 
\erse to ^;.usters, and Avlnch is, at 
present, widely stalking .tlujDiighout 
the country. If the Tories did not 
pro\e sntiiciontly powerful for the 
defeat of Mr. Lawrence Peel, at least 
he admits that the Whig interest ef- 
fected the victory. Only conceive 
the jiovNcifnl and wcallfiy fnnily of 
the Lonsdales (although not ovci-w.irm 
friends of the adnunistralioii,) bting 
obliged, /hr the sake of juarc in I1\st- 
mortliind, to succunib st> ignomnii- 
ously to the Pioiighains and the 
Whigs' W’hy, this is worse than 
our allegation : w^e did give Mr. Law- 
rence Peel comparatively an honoiir- 
ahle defcMt, for we said it w'as by the 
Tories — but onr correspondent, the 
over - oihcious fiiend of the Peels, 
must fain attribiile it to the Whigs. 
— Heaven preserve us from .such 
hiends ! 

As to Mr. Lawrence Peel’s resigna- 
tion of Ins place al the Hoard of 
Conlrol, might not this have been 
from a feeling of shame, as well as 
any other motive ? Theory about the 
family of the P(>els being stuck into 
every \ac.int and influential place', 
Avas, at that time, echoed from one 
end of the country to the olher. 

It may be possible that I..ord 
Lonsdale “ is not opposed to the 
siippoiters of (Government,” but it is 
equally true that he is by no misycs 
a stanch supporter of thcir cause; 
and the return of Ajax riagcllifer is 
no argument for our Correspondent’s 
Avily proposition. Lord Lowther, for 
what reason it is imjiossible to guess, 
has been, and continues extremely 
enamoured of his office at the 

Woods and l’orc.sts.” Now, it is 
reasonable to suppose, that the least 
he could do in return would be to 
place one seat at the disposal of 
Government. Though Mister Hilly 
Holmes has been returned for this 
one seat, we believe that he is merely 
a locum tenons for some other person. 
Who this may be, will be seen when 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has decided on the legality of 
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his return for Queenborough, the 
Petition from which place will, we 
understand, expose as neat a piece of 
iniriisterial inanauivrc as ever came 
before the consideration of the Right 
IJonourable House. By the way, this 
is not the only business' in which 
strange mention is made of the Fla- 
gellifer’s name. Strong terms have 
been used against him, in consequence 
of his conduct towauls his own son, as 
well as his step-son. What a lover of 
brief aulhonty'^ must that poor man 
1 ) 0 , who, to gratify his truckling am- 
bition, severs deliberately those bonds 
winch every man ought to be anxious 
to preserve inviolate ! 

It is not demed that Mr. Edmund 
Peel was beaten at ?Iewcastle. 


P. 103. — “ Brother Eden beaten.'’ 

Mr. Julen liist came into Parlia- 
ment for I’owey, on an anangemenl 
with Mr. Lucy, in 1820 : found that 
it did not suit liis habits — retin‘d — 
W'as succeeded by l.ord Hrudenell, a 
stanch Hupiuyrtcr of the odinunstraiioUf 
who has now been iiL-c/ce/tr/. 


P. 108.— ^^ The Duke of Rutland was 
averse to the Catliohc Bill on the 
pretext of pruuiptCf liut his two 
“ brothers were directed to .suiipoit 
- it.” 

The J)ulxe voted for it in Jic Lords. 
Lord Robert and Loi'd Charles voUhI 
in every division againsi' u m the 
Commons. 

I am, Sir, 

, Your obedient Servant, 

An X-M.P. 


Eowoy has always been, and re- 
mains a corrupt borough ; but we must 
have something nn^re tlian the mere 
assertion of our cori'i'spondent, even, 
though he be an intiniute fi lend of Sir 
Robtrt Peel, before we can say we 
have been wrong with regard to 
“ Brother Eden.” ‘‘ llis hahit.s,'’ are 
ot no nnpoi lance to the luguinent. 
llewv/i in JXirliament ; now he is not. 


X-M.B. is partly right and partly 
w'loiig With regard to tlie conduct of 
the iiu'inbers of the house of Manners. 
Lord Roheitand l.ord Charles did not 
in everj/ dieision vole against Ministers 
on die Catholic Bill. The member 
foi Cambridge voleil against its inlro- 
d net ion, but took care to be absent 
on its most important divisions. He 
did not vote on the third reading of 
the hill. 

With these remarks we leave X- 
M.B. to his next cutlet and pint of 
wine in llie club-room : we should 
.ike, liowever, to hear him assign the 
reasons why he is obliged to sign 
himself an Ea-M.P. Has he not 
of late had some dealings witli Massy 
Txipcz the Jew ? Verbinn sat. 

OLIVER VORKE. 
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Afr. Boaden bas nearly ready bis Life 
of Mrs. Jordan, from her first appear- 
ance on the Irish stage until her lamented 
death at St. ('loud. 

The Romantic Annals of France, from 
the times of Charlemagne to the reign of 
Louis XIV. inclusive, wi'I form the new 
Series of “ The Romance of History;’* 
it is from the pen of Leitch Ritchie, and 
will he published early in October. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets, in 3 
vols., by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, are 
just ready for publication. 

C'hartley, the Fatalist, a Novel, from 
the pen of a regular contributor t(» Black- 
wood’s Magazine, may bo expected in a 
few days. 

The Ij^ixth part of the Family Cabinet 
Atlas, to be published Octo!)fr I, will 
complete tin* first half of the work, and 
will contain lMai)s of Holland ,arnl the 
Netherlands, Spam and Pv)rtiigal, Swe- 
den and Noiway, and the \Pest Indies. 

The Fiist Volume of the Quadrupeds 
. the ZiM)logical (Jardens, will he ready 
in a few days. 

The liyrc and the Laurel, two vo- 
lumes of the most beautiful Fugitive 
Poetry of the Nijieteenth Century, will 
appear in a fortnight. 

In a few’ days will he ])uhlished, in 
8vo., “ l\Iemoirs on Greece, ” hy Dr. 
Julius Millingeu, of the Byron Brigade. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans has a volume in 
the press on the formation and cliaracter 
of a Christian Immily, entitled “ The 
Rectory of Valehead.” 

The Arrow and the Rose,” with 
other Poems, hy William Kennedy, wall 
appear about the end of October. 

Robert Dawson, Es<p, late chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has a volume in the press on Australia 
and Emigration. 

Lays from the East, by Captain Calder 
Campbell, will appear early in November. 

Mr. Logan’s w’ork on the Celtic Man- 
ners of the Highlands and Highlanders, 
and on the National Peculiarities of Scot- 
land, is nearly ready for publication. 

Friendship’s Offering for 18.11, will .ap- 
pear at the usual perio<l of t|ie season. 

The proprietors of Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, are also preparing a Comic Offering, 
illustrated by a great variety of comic 
designs; the whole under the superin- 
tendence of Miss L. H. Sheridan, and 
intended for the Ladies, to whom the 
work is inscribed. 

Mrs. 3. S. Prowse has a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems in the press, to be 
published early in October. 

A Popular Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of Consumption ; hy .lames Ken- 
nedy, will appear in November, 
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Next season will be published, a work 
entitled the Domestic Theological Li- 
br^y. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
liord Bishop of London. This pul)lica- 
tion will comprise a Series of originid 
Treatises upon Religious Knowledge and 
Ecclesiastical History and Biograpliy, hy 
some of the most eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, under the superin- 
tendence the Ell i tor. It will be sys- 
tematically arrangetl, and included within 
a moderate comj)ass. The work will be 
printed in small (xUavo, and appear in 
consecutive volumes. Prospectus, con- 
taining furtlier details, is promised. 

A “ Ticatlseon Oj>ties.” By tlie Rev. 
Humphrey Lloyd, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Duldiii. The 1st. vol., containing the 
Theory of Cnpolarised Light, llv’o., is 
nearly ready. 

All Editiim of Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Cain,” 
with Notes vindicatory, explanatory, and 
illustrative, is announced hy W. Harding 
Grant, autlior ol “ Chancery Praelice,” 

Mr. Ackermann l>as in the ]»ress a 
New' Annual for IJl.’U, entitled the Hu- 
mourist, from the pen of \V. H. Har- 
rison, author of “ Tales of a Physician,” 
illustrated hy fifty w'ood-engr.ivings, 
from Draw'iugs hy the late Mr. Row- 
landson, besides numerous Tail-pieces. 

31. Niebuhr has published a Icttei in 
the “ Berlin Gazette,” stating that not- 
withstanding the fire which consumed 
some ot In's papers, another volume of his 
History of Home will be published next 
w'iutcr, and that the 318. of tlie sequel 
has also been jireserved. 

3Ie.ssrs. W. and E. Fiiuleii are making 
rapid progress w ith their Liiidscape Illus- 
trations to Loid Byron’s Life and Works. 

The folIoAving novels are prepai ingfor 
puhln*alion : — ’I’lie Heiress of P»rnges ; a 
Tale. By the author of Highways and 
Byways, »S;c. ^.c. i vols. Stories el 
Amerieaii Life. By American Writers. 
Edited hy3Iary Russell 3Iitlord. !{ vols. 
The Suttee, or Hindoo Conveit, hy l\Irs. 
General 3Ianwaiing,autho!esaof Mos- 
cow,” &c. In 8 vols. ; and St. James’s, 
or a Peep at Delusion. By Eliza Best. 
In 2 vols. Hvo. 

The following Avorks are also an- 
nounced for publication • — The History 
of the PeIopOTnie‘'ian War, by Tliuey- 
dides. The Text according to Bekker's 
Edition, with some Alterations. Illus- 
trated hy Maps taken entirely from 
actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly 
Historical anil Geographical, hy Tliomas 
Arnold, D.D., Hea«l 3Iasler of Rugby 
School, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In vols. 8vo. 

The Sonnets of Shakspeare and 31il- 
ton are in the press. 

2 I) 
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In the ensuing spring will he pub. 
lished, the Northern Year-Book, or An- 
nual Register for the Counties of Nor- 
tUiimberland, Durham, and Cumber- 
land, for the year lh2J). 

A Manual of the History of Philoso- 
phy, translated from the Germian of Ten- 
nemain. 1 vol. livo. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Burns, M.I)., Regius Professor of Sur- 
gery in the I/niversity of Glasgow, &i\ 
See. Vols. I. and 11. are nearly ready. 
As is also a Syllabus of Trigonometry. 
By H. Pearsbn, B.A. Trinity (.Vdlege, 
Caml)ridge. 

Preparing for piildic.ation : — M. T. 
Ciceronis flpera Omnia, cum Notis Va- 
riorum selectis. Ciiravit Arthiirus John- 
son, A. 31. Coll. AYaclli. Soc. 

Geograjdiia Antlipia, a cl{l^fiical Atlas, 
rernorlelled from the Ancient 31aps of 
CclJarius. By tlie Rev. .J. P. Bean, 
31. A., oiie of the blasters of St. PauPs 
School. In 4 to. 

Translations from the German, of 

Klcments of Greek Pi-osody,” by Dr. 
Frank Spitzmjr, and “ lilements of Greek 
Accentuation,” by (loettling, are pre- 
paring for jmldication. 

An Aiiilientic and Impartial Nar- 
rative of the Events whicli took place in 
Paris, on July 27, -b, and 2!G with an 
Account of tlie Gccnrrences p?*cceding 
and following those Memorable Days, by 
which tlie Crown of France lias been 
transferred from Cliarles X. to Louis 
Philippe; accompanied w'itli State Pa- 
pers and Documents connected with this 
evtraon Hilary Revolution,” is announced 
for immediate publication, by 3Jessrs. 
A. and (ialignani. 

Mr. H. .1. Brad field, auth w of tho 
“ Atbeniail,” lia.s announced another 
\olume of Poems, to he calleu Tales 
of the Cyclades.” 

An Exposition of the wdiole of the 
First Epistle of John, in a Series of 
Ninety -three Sermons, replete with 
Doi'triiUil, Expel iineutal, and Practical 
Matter. 13y the late Sam. Eylos Pierce, 
of London, author ot “ Exjiosition of 
the Book of Psalms,” and various other 
theological works, in 3 vols. ijvo., is pre- 
paring for public ir, ion hy subscription. 

Alajor Leith IJay is preparing for 
publication a Narrative of the Peninsular 
Campaigns, extending over a period of 
nearly Six Years’ Service in Spain and 
Portugal, from DJOH to HU4, in which 
tlie Scenes personally witnessed by the 
Author will he faithfully delineated, 
from Journals kept from day to day; to 
wliich other events of importance will be 
added, from information derived at the 
time. The Narrative will form 2 vols. 
royal l8mo. 


Le Keepsake Franc/a is, ou Souvenir 
de la Littc'ratiire Contempiiraine. Em- 
bellished with Fjighteeu Fhigravings on 
Steel, by the first Artists. In 8vo. Will 
appear in October. 

A View of the Legal Institutions, IIo- 
noraiy Hereditary Offices, ami Feudal 
Baronie.s, established in Ireland during 
the Reign of Henry II. ; deduced from 
Court Rolls, IiKjuisitions, and oilier Au- 
thentic Evidences. By William Lynch, 
Emj. F.S.A. Is announced, 

Tlie Fourth and concluding volume of 
the Works of Horace, iiiterlinearly trans- 
lated. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor 
of Juvenal’s Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, 
&c. on the same plan. Nearly ri'ady. ' 

A History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. By Edward Baines, Esq. 
Author of the “■ History of George III.” 
and of tlie Topography of Lancashire,” 
Ac. Preparing for immediate imblica- 
tion in Monthly Parts. 

3Ir. Swain, Author of “ Metrical Es- 
says ou subjects of History and Imagin- 
ation,” has announced a new poem, to 
be called “ The Beauties of the 3Iiud ; 
witli Lays Historical and Rtimaiitic.” 

Tlie Natural History of Poi.^ons, by 
John Murray, F.R.S. &c. is announced. 

A Popular System of Arcliitecture, to 
be illustrated with eugra\ iiigs. and ex- 
em}>hfied by references to Avcll-known 
structures. By AYin. Hosking. This 
work is intended as a clas.s-book in that 
branch of education, and w'ill ctuitain an 
explanation of the Scientific Terms which 
form its Vocabulary, Ac. Ac. 

Tiie Third Volume of the Rev. Dr. 
Russeir.s Coniiexion of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History, is announced for juiblica- 
tioTi. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum ; or, a liist of the 
Patrons of all the Dignities, Rectories, 
Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and Cha- 
pelries of the Dnited Cliurch of England 
and Ireland. Arranged alphabetically. 
Printed uniforinly with the Clerical 
Guide. 

An Exposition of tlie System of the 
World, By the 3Iaiquis de la Place. 
Translated from the French, with illus- 
trative and explaiiatoi'y Notes, by the 
Rev. H. IJ. 1 1 arte. Fellow’ of Trinity 
College, Dublin, M.R.J.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Guy, of theUniveisity of Oxford, 
has just ready, Geographia Antiqua, or 
a Scliool Treatise on Ancient Geography; 
iiivlispensuhle, not only to the Classical 
Student, hut to those whose taste leads 
them to a perusal of the many excellent 
translations of Greek and Roman ’.vriters 
with which our language abounds ; adapt- 
ed, therefore, to Schools and Private 
Families, and also to Under-graduates at 
Colleges. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester S«iiiare. 
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MR. {JOMWIn’s novels.* 


K oiii ii'ni.iiK-. on .Mi. IRilwii's 
noxfl'-, \\i' Hint had no 

|).Mti.dit\ I’oi dfiriioi.il iiiir tin* K‘|ui- 
t.ilion of Rood wiitri-^ ; lint llinl, <»ii 
til- .ii.l 1 1 111 s\i' G\|U'i u-iu nd |u‘t liliai 
Idlin' ni tin* nmti-inidatioii and 
a< lviu»\vlrdunu-nl ()l ( \( (-lli in o. Tl.(* 

IfKl. lio\v»‘\niM>, tli<d tiio ^t.iin'of'iiul)- 

Ik’ f oinpcl It ion licnii, <d’ late, so 

o\.(‘H'iov,-di'd witli tlii' most nnworOiy 
riuididatc'^ ^^lln (\('i luuij^k’d a\va\ 
populai opinion, and lln-ir ha^r ails 
!m\(' liu’ii '>() o!)tiu'i\o, iuipndi'ut, 
ainl ‘>n( lli.d it lor llu* 

Inin-, of coii'inl.-i aldy nioK‘ inipoil- 
aiicc, to i"vjiO'.v' tin'll dial lataiu'i \ 
an I liollow jm'ii-n'-anii', 111. in to .id- 
\t'il to t liosa nu'riloi'iou-^ indi\ idiiaK 
ulioiii tlit'\ had lor a wliiln cast 

into llio sliadc 'I'l iil\, If wonidliavo 
lu'rii in to altmipl pjoMJiin:^ 

iiotii'c' loi llu- latici, until tlu' noHV 
Inawlniu ol llin loi iiU'i had hnon 

.stilli’d d'lir iiopulai (-ar liad In'Coino 
so orinpu'd tin'll liana- and 

taini', that, iiiili"-s it h.nl hnmi hrsl 
dMcdai^nd of tlio wicknd one h.intnu'iit 
wliu-li lirld it spdi-honiid, tlu'ii’ a-> 
no tdianrn of ohlainin;.'; a ua-onahli' 
aiulK'ian for t In- daiiii - ol iiioii* di-- 
-oMiiiir hill too dillidont wntt'i’i. — 
Ciood hooks iia\( hcori pnflnd too 

htth — had hook.-, too niudi. "Jdir 
nocnssity whuh this has iinpor.nd 
upon Us, as judicious ciitic.s, lias 
hccii by Us sc\ci('l\ fdt ; and ncvci 
luoic so than on account of the dda\ 
wliicli it has ()cca-.ioiicd in our notice 
of the works of tin- pu-sent author, 
whose cereal merits liave been lak-ly 
liroui^lit again into jmhiic notici by 


a new no\(-l, whieh is pecnliailv dis- 
tiniiui-'hed Irom tin* roiiiiiii>n lun of 
siu h pr.uliKtions noA\-a-da)s, liy 
it.. <‘haiaclenstic (excellence. 

Ml. (lodwin Is a veteian author — 
so much M), iiule-ed, that he is looked 
iijion h\ geneial leadiis ralhei as 
oii(‘ ol the l)y-a;on(‘, than aspiesenlly 
iMsting. This has fjcen owing as 
much to the infic([U(‘ncy of his ap- 
pearance, as to the tiansccndiiig cx- 
c(-ll(*nce of his jiroductions, which i.s 
indeed sii(-h as to associate him at 
once in oiii minds with the mighty 
d-.‘ad. d'his iiifi ('([uency of appeal - 
.IMC(‘ Is the caii-'i' of llu- trai»sccndmg 
('xielleiuc' h) which In' has attained 
a liNing inimoi talil \ . Mr. (iodwin 
seems to lia\e had no nmintion of 
))i-iiig (''•lc(‘incd a reads wiilei, capa- 
ble- of .sending mil his novel .md a 
li.ill a yc'ar. ills amhilujii is of a 
hiirln’r mai k — like Ih n Joiisoii, whili* 
inl(-noi author, -s thoiudit only of 
makiiiii their w'orks, pkiv^ — he has 
aimed at m.vkmg his plays, woiks. 
Accordingly, wclind in hi-.novcls.no 
marks of haste or in.attcntion, though, 
perhaps, inoie than ('inuigh of ela- 
hoiation. Hut the (pi.urv is a rich 
one, and i.s (-alculak'd to ic-paj' tiu* 
iitmo-^t laljoiir — and wh.it pi-rsoii c.i- 
pahle ot apineeiatmg (dtliin the one 
or the other, would wish it had been 
Ic.ss r 

Ml. (iodwnn staited, we are told, 
as a preacln-r. It xvas probably hi.s 
attention to the hook, which his 
olh(e a-, sucli reijuired, that prima- 
iilv excited Ills mind to vigorou.s 
thought. Ml. (hnlwuii w-as probably 


* Cl(tndt>slc-y, a Novt'l. I»y I lie aiillior t)f ('.ileh William's, .‘t ?n(l edilum, 1S30. 
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ft duU man, with a strong mind, 
which, however, would undoubtedly 
have slept in its strong holds, had it 
not been awakened by the wine of 
the everlasting Word. Men of might 
and bulk are characterised by this 
slumberous habit ; and a strong 
mind is, in like manner, generally a 
reposing one. It is not easily moved 
— ^yields not easily — is not easily 
persuaded. It is as motionless as 
that political cloud, " which heareth 
not the wild winds when they call, 
and moveth altogether, if it move at 
all." So it is, indeed, when such a 
mind is moved; it knows no half- 
measures, but bends every faculty in 
the line of active exertion, as every 
faculty before had been subdued into 
quiescent repose. And even then, 
in its activity, there is the same re- 
pose. It is with it as with the works 
of ancient art — that is tme of them 
which Schlegel says of Grecian sculp- 
ture, or tragedy ; wherein the artist 
found means, in the most violent 
bodily or mental anguish, to moderate 
the expression by manly resistance, 
calm grandeur, or inherent sweet- 
ness. It is the calm grandeur — a gi- 
gantic endurance — which is, in such 
a mind, exemplified, in conjunction 
with the most violent exertion. How- 
ever soul- stirring the truth which it 
sets itself to express, however ener- 
getically it may express it, in no wise 
are the features of its serenity dis- 
figured ; but beauty and motion are 
combined in the highest possible de- 
gree. In all this, have we not justly 
discriminated the genius of Mr. God- 
win } 

Tlie mind of Mr. Godwin has been 
progressive. His early studies intro- 
duced him to metaphysical topics, 
and ultimately led him to the com- 
position of his Enquiry concerning’ 
Political Justice," founded in great 
part on certain biblical texts ; taken 
in an extreme sense, without their 
reconciling opposites. “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as tlwself," is 
a divine precept, which directs us 
to esteem every man our neighbour 
to whom we can do good. It 
teaches us to look upon a stranger in 
distress as our neighbour. But what 
4n extreme abuse of the doctrine to 
suppose that therefore the stranger is 
to be preferred before those persons 
who are more nearly related — ^that 
we are to remain uninfluenced by all 


[Not.’ 

extrinsic or collateral considerations, 
by our obligations to others, or the 
services they might render to us, by 
the climate they were born in, by the 
house they lived in, by rank or reli- 
gion, or party, or personal ties ; and to 
render assistance according to the ab- 
stract merits, the pure and unbiassed 
justice of the case. This is not the 
moral of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan — which certainly includes the 
stranger as among our neighbours, but 
not to the exclusion of our neighbours 
themselves. Friendship and the pri- 
vate affections are not excluded from 
the rules of Christian morality, as ob- 
jected by Shaftesbury ; and Foster 
and Leland answered too hastily, 
when, instead of contradicting the 
objection, they apologized for it, on 
the ground that Christianity had a 
higher object in view, namely, gene- 
ral philanthropy. That higher object 
it had in view, but not to the exclu- 
sion of minor considerations ; but ra- 
ther to the stronger enforcement of 
the same. For if the stranger may 
demand from you such neighbourly 
attentions, much more then your 
neighbour himself — if he to whom 
you have no obligation, from whom 
you expect no service, who w’as born 
in another climate, who is of differ- 
ent rank, and religion, and party, and 
is connected with you by no personal 
ties, has nevertheless a right to your 
aid and alms in the hour of distress 
and danger ; much more has he to 
whom you do owe obligation, from 
whom you do expect service, who 
was born in the same climate, who is 
of the same rank, and religion, and 
party, and is connected with you by 
personal ties. Tliis duty to the 
stranger is indeed grounded upon 
that to your neighbour, and the 
whole were a groundless conception, 
unless first the idea were recognised 
of the domestic and private affec- 
tions. For the parable proceeds from 
this point, and presupposes these af- 
fections, and recommends, not the 
extinction of them in auy instance, 
but the enlargement of them to the 
utmost possible extent. 

But there was, moreover, a funda- 
mental error in the theory ; charity 
was to be guided by the justice of the 
case. This, we are bound to say, 
was not the principle recognised in 
practice by the Good Samaritan.- — 
Mercy, not justice, was the rule of 
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bis conduct ; it was an' accident mere- 
ly that the man fell among thieves ; 
had he been wounded in a just quar- 
rel, and left in that condition, it 
would have been equally his duty to 
render assistance. According to Mr. 
Godwin, he should have made an ap- 
peal to his reason, and dccidei||pn the 
merits before he proffered help. Now, 
in all these cases, the heart is the 
only court of appeal ; it is feeling that 
must direct the measures to be adopt- 
ed, and it acts immediately, looking 
neither before nor after ; but at the 
object only for which its efforts are 
designed. There is a faculty belong- 
ing to the human being which lies 
deeper still than reason, and which 
will not be controlled by reason ; and 
this faculty is the will, which, ac- 
cording to its direction, will mani- 
fest itself in the acts of love or hate. 
And these acts will have reference to 
what we must be permitted to hold 
as the basis of all morals, that is, the 
idea of r plat ion. 'fhis is, in fact, the 
idea presupposed in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, and the only 
moral enforced is to extend this rela- 
tion. If there were no such thing as 
relation, if one being alone existed — 
the solitary occupant of the universe 
— there would be no moral duties, 
nor moral rights. A connected series 
of recipiocal obligations could not 
possibly exist until other beings were 
summoned into life. But the moment 
this should be effected, a system of 
rights and duties would be established 
— because relation would be formed ; 
and the moral code would be coin- 
cident and co-cxtensi\c with the re- 
lation, because essentially involved 
therein. The fountain of all relation, 
and the first of all, is that between 
God and his creatures ; then follows 
that between the sexes ; and fiom 
their union the relation of one crea- 
ture to another commences, and their 
reciprocal obligations are defined. 
Father, wife, child, brother, friend, 
have their origin in this relation; 
and in the relation itself their relative 
obligations are implied. The Creator 
is to be obeyed from the relation in 
which he and his creatures recipro- 
cally stand ; he is to be obeyed be- 
cause he is God, and we are his off- 
spring. 

Volney, in his catechism for a 
French citizen, introduces a query, 
" Why am I bound to love my fa- 


ther — or, ^'why am I obliged to 
obey him After a series of ques- 
tions and replies, in imitation of the 
Socratic mode of induction, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that the rela- 
tion is as nothing in the account; 
that it weighs not as a feather in the 
balance ; that I have no other obli- 
gation than what arises from the 
personal superiority, if any, of the in- 
dividual whom 1 call my father, and 
his weight in the scale general 
utility. To this inquiry we should 
return a different answer—-" Because 
he is my father!” All considerations 
of the general bearing of the duty 
apart — all calculations of expediency 
laid aside — the obligation arises sim- 
ply out of the relation, and the result 
proves as beneficial to society as the 
principle is recognised by the con- 
science, and cherished in the heart. 

There is a duty also which a man 
owes to himself — ^how does the law 
of relation hold here ? Mr. Godwin 
supposes a case, that, if he were the 
valet of the illustrious Fenelon, in a 
room on fire, from which it was pos- 
sible for one only to escape, that it 
would be his duty to sacrifice his own 
life for that of his distinguished mas- 
ter; not because he was his master, but 
for purposes of general utility. He 
allows that no man, under such cir- 
cumstances, would do it ; but, he af- 
firms, that a man, in such a situa- 
tion, ought to do it. Now, we an- 
swer, that, though it may sound like 
a solecism in language, to speak of 
the relation of a man to himself, yet 
that every individual has impressed 
upon him a personal obligation, su- 
perior to any supposable one, as 
arising out of general utility. Ac- 
cording to the basis assumed, man 
can never be said to stand alone. 
Supposing all other relations to have 
ceased, and their correspondent du- 
ties and obligations to have perished 
with them, his relation to Deity re- 
mains ; and, unless you suppose the 
creature annihilated, that bond can 
never be broken. In every thing that 
regards himself and his individual 
duties, he must be regulated by this 
absolute and indissoluble relation, 
and by the will of the Being, from 
whoso claims and rights he can nei- 
ther separate himself nor be divided. 
There is a law of nature, recognised 
by the whole creation, and guarded 
by the instincts common to man in 
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every age, country, rank, and cir- 
cumstance — the law of seif-preserva- 
tion. It is imperative upon him to 
ude all possible means for his own 
6elf- preservation. In Godwin's hy- 
pothetical case, there would be, in 
addition to this law, the relation be- 
tween master and valet, and this re- 
lation would call upon the valet to 
make every exertion to s.ave his mas- 
ter’s life, and even to sacrifice his 
own for dt-b ciul, hevau»e he was his 
master ; and, of course, his master's 
admirable qualities, if he had any, 
would fortify the man's heroism. — 
Nature, however, v^ould prompt to 
all this at once; such .acts ask no aid 
from ratiocination. 

The law of relation makes the law 
of morals and the law of nature coin- 
cident ; it harmonizes intellect and 
feeling in every possible combina- 
tion. The contrary system destroys 
those relations which the heart spon- 
taneously acknowledges ; denies those 
obligations arising out of them to 
'vVhich the conscience testifies ; and 
proposes an ultimate good to be 
sought in violation of all natural 
feeling, as though the Deity had 
impressed one law ujion human na- 
ture, and reason prescribed another 
diametrically oiiposed for moral ac- 
tion. Such a system lequires us tO/ 
establish a law for ourselves w'hich 
sets up intellect against feeling, des- 
troys the unity and integrity of our 
nature, outrages conscience, subverts 
practical morality, and leaves its pro- 
fessed object, general utility, after 
all, unaccomplihlied. 

Mr. Godwin's sympathies in this 
work were all for the distant and fu- 
ture ; the endless perfectibility of the 
human species engages more of his 
afl’ection than the welfare of the pre- 
sent race of mankind, who, for the 
generations that may exist some cen- 
turies hence, are to suffer spoliation 
of property, and the destruction of 
established institutions. Not such is 
the moral code of tlv^. Gospel, in 
which all is practicable,^all virtue is 
founded in mercy, kindness, benevo- 
lence, and comfort, alike to him that 
gives and him that takes. There we 
find no wild supposition of an interest 
which cannot be described, as it does 
not exist ; no course of actions is pro- 
pobcd, without a motive direct and 
refioeted. ftut we have said that 
Godwin's mind has been progressive 


—and he lived to outgrow much of 
what was erroneous in iiis opinions. 

^ All progress produces an apparent 
change, dnd in the preface to his St, 
Leon, Godwin writes, 

“ Some readers of my graver productions 
will, perhaps, in perusing these little vo- 
lumes, i||ccuse me of inconsistency; the 
affections and. charities of private life being 
every where in this publication a topic of 
the warmest eulogiiim, while, in the ‘ En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice,’ they 
seemed to be treated with no indulgence 
and favour. In answer to this objection, 
ail I think il necessary to say on the present 
occasion, is that, for more than four years, I 
have been anxious for opportunity to modi- 
fy some of the earlier chapters of that work, 
in conformity to the sentiments inculcated 
in this. Not that I see cause to make any 
change respecting the principle of justice, 
or any thing else fundamental to the sys- 
tem tliere delivered ; hut that I appreliend 
domestic and private affections inseparable 
from the nature of man, and from what 
may he styled the ciillure of the heart; and 
am fully persuaded that they are not in- 
compatible with a profound and active 
sense of justice in the mind of him that 
cherishes them. ’J'he way in which tiiese 
seemingly jarring principles may be recon- 
ciled, Is in part pointed out in a little book 
whicii I gave to the public in the year 
1798, and which I will here therefore take 
the liberty to quote : — 

“ Asoinid morality requires that nothing 
human should be regarded by us as indif- 
ferent ; but it is impossible that we should 
not feel llie strongest interest for those per- 
sons whom we know most inrimalcly, and 
whose welfare and sympathies are united 
to our own. True wisdom will recommend 
to us individual attachments ; for with them 
our minds are more thoroughly maintained 
in activity and life than they ran he under 
the privation of them, and it is better that 
man should be a living being, than a stock 
or a stone. True virtue will sanction this 
recommendation ; since it is the object of 
virtue to produce happiness, and since the 
man who lives in the midst of domestic re- 
lations, will have many o})}iortunities of 
conferring pleasure, minute in the detail, 
yet not trivial in the amount, without in- 
terfering with the purposes of general be- 
nevolence. Nay, by kindling his sensibi- 
li*v, and harmonizing his soul, they may 
be expected, if he is endowed with a liberal 
and manly spirit, to render him more 
prompt in the service of strangers and the 
public.” 

It was thus that Mr. Godwin made 
the ametule honoruhle to the genius of 
religi()n and government. In his 
previous novel, however, of Caleb 
Williams, he proceeded on his old 
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notion, and, tine as U is 

accordingly defective 
nities which characterise a ^poetical 
mind. Mr. Godwin's mind is not 
poetical. In this particular, it is, 
consists the characteristic difference 
between him and Sir Walter Scott. 
By a poetical mind, we mean, fn this 
instance, one that exercises, by turns 
or together, the faculties both of the 
fancy and the imagination. Mr. God- 
win can only be said to exert one of 
these. In so far as imagination is poe- 
try, Mr. Godwin's mind is poetical. 
Mr. Godwin images out an idea better 
than any other man living. But the 
idea is given too monotonously ; it is 
aggrandized and exaggerated ; but 
never realized. This was the case in 
his philosophical work on which we 
have animadverted. It was the work- 
ing out of one idea — pushing the ar- 
gument founded on it to extremes ; 
and sticking to an exclusive view of 
the subject in hand. Now, all this 
is very well for a trial of skill, 
but fails to discover truth, which 
is not confined in holes and corners 
in any such way, but is as free as 
the general air, as broad as the 
whole heavens. Ilis novels, accord- 
ingly, want variety, because the fan- 
cy IS not exercised in aggregating 
poetical forms in order to the ma- 
nifold exhibition of the ideal crea- 
tion. The perfection of art is in the 
union of the ideal and the real — this is 
Sbakspeare's excellence — it is also Sir 
Walter Scott's ; but it is not Mr. 
Godwin's. Inasmuch as Mr. Godwin 
creates, (if he does create,) he is en- 
titled to a high character even -as a 
poet ; but it is in the process of his 
work that he loses that character. 
He works like a mathematician, not 
like a poet ; he demonstrates his con^ 
elusion, not suggests it. There is 
moreover, no surprise, in any of the 
incidents, no curiosity excited in the 
reader's mind. The reader is as much 
possessed, from the beginning, with 
the idea as the author himself; he 
anticipates the course of the work, 
he has no curiosity respecting the 
coming incidents, but only desires to 
discover how, and with what force of 
style they will be treated. Some- 
times, also, as in the third volume of 
Caleb Williams, there is too much 
made of one section of the argument; 
but the reader feels, as well as the 
author, that the fault is committed 


to stuff the volume, and pities and 
forgives, 

ITiere is great want of material, 
such as picturesque scenery, local as- 
sociation, manners, and traditions, 
in Caleb Williams. The hint, as the 
author states, was suggested by the 
popular tale of Blue Beard. His idea 
was to exhibit the passion of curio- 
sity. Tbi'^ he does in the person of 
Caleb Williams, a young man in the 
service of one Falkland, ^o feels, 
from some circumstances, a curiosity 
to know whether his master was not 
guilty of a murder for which other 
persons had been executed. Tlie cha- 
racter of Falkland is constructed in 
the same way. Tlie love of fame is 
his one piinciple of conduct. A bru- 
tal insult hurts his chivalrous feel- 
ings; in a moment of madness, he 
takes a fatal revenge, and, to pre- 
serve hivS character, he permits the 
vengeance of the law to fall upon the 
innocent. It is ascribing, after all, 
too much power to Williams's inve- 
terate curiosity, that it should possess 
the fascination of extracting from 
such a man so important a secret. 
Supposing, however, that he should 
get possession of the secret, all the 
rest follows as a matter of course ; 
that Falkland should endeavour to 
prevent Williams from divulging it. 
The means which he adopts for this 
purpose are so insufferable ; his sus- 
picion is so nice and extreme, that, 
in self-defence, his confidant is ob- 
liged to betray him. Falkland is a 
noble character ; and, at the end, the 
magnificence of his nature breaks out 
afresh, and redeems him, through his 
last act of forgiveness, within the li- 
mits of human sympathy. 

lliroughout this work the novel- 
ist delights to shew the imperfections 
of our social institutions, and in- 
dulges in constant satire on the or- 
dinary motives to conduct. All the 
common notions of society are set at 
nought, and his minor characters arc 
made the objects of extreme con- 
tempt. Only the intellectual are re- 
presented as admirable. Now this is 
not true to nature, as, in the mean- 
est specimens of humanity, some 
glimpses of the divinity arc discerni- 
ble, and moral worth frequently be- ^ 
longs to those who are most deficient ^ 
in intellectual acquisitions. 

But in the Travels of St. Leon, as 
the author has himself told us, he 
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fiheiVB good is individual con- 
fbri^ity to the customs and usages 
of society, and how fatal to the 
,]>|0sse8$or is an immunity from the 
cbihxnon cares and anxieties of mor- 
tality. St. Leon is raised to sudden 
aihuencc by the possession of the 
philosopher’s stone. The world is 
at a loss to account for his wealth, 
and suspects him of dishonesty, or 
magical communication with evil 
powers. His son forsakes a father 
who is the object of dishonour- 
able suspicion, and his wife pines 
away, perplexed by her ignorance 
concerning the sources of her hus- 
band’s wealth. Wealth thus acquired 
contracts no sympathies, because it 
neither connects itself, nor comes in 
collision, with human feelings and 
interests. It arises not from landed 
property, nor proceeds from com- 
mercial speculation. It is not iden- 
tified in its transit with any former 
possessor, and is a teasing riddle or a 
teiTible mystery. Deprived of his 
wife and son, and released from the 
Inquisition, St. Leon restores himself 
to youth and beauty, and finds liimsclf 
unknown in the world, unconnected 
with any family, a stranger as it were 
from another sphere. He endeavours 
to pass from this solitude, and win 
back his way to society, by acts of 
public beneficence. His facility, how- 
ever, of producing wealth, renders 
his authority so great, that his poli- 
tical influence is dangeiuus to the 
powers that be, and makes him so 
regardless as to where he bestows 
his favours, that he offends his best 
friends, by assisting their most hated 
enemies. At the conclusion of the 
npvel he finds again his son, and is 
enabled to provide a sufficient portion 
for his marriage, but not before he 
has almost fatally destroyed his hap- 
piness, and found himself so opposed 
to his interests as to prevent not 
only any declaration of the relation- 
ship between them, but any con- 
nexion whatever wKIl his pursuits. 
Thus he. is left at the end of the no- 
vel, a solitary being, a disconnected 
member of society, again to seek com- 
munion vvith his kind, to be again 
defeated and cast out. 

We have no doubt that Mr. God- 
win thought that, in this novel, he 
was enforcing a fine moral, name- 
ly, that the possession of unlimited 
wealth, and the gift of immortality. 


were ih^hsUteht with the present 
condition Of. the human race> and in- 
effectual for individual happiness. — 
This, however, will not be found to 
bold ; the only moral thiit it incul- 
cates B, that such a privilege be- 
stowed on a single individual, would 
confer on him an invidious distinc- 
tion, which would tend to his perpe- 
tual discomfort. It leaves the pro- 
blem unsolved ; what would be the 
effect of such powers, if possessed by 
every man ? 

We know not that it is necessary 
to allude to Mr. Godwin’s novel of 
Fleetwood, as we do not recollect it 
ever having been brought into dis- 
cussion, in any estimate of his merits, 
with which we are acquainted. There 
is in Fleetwood, as uswd, an attempt 
at exhibiting the morally marvellous, 
which excites no illusion, and little 
sympathy ; combined with frequent 
beauties of detail, striking eloquence 
of expression, great energy of intel- 
lect, and much to arouse and stimu- 
late the better order of novel readers. 

' The story acquires importance in its 
progress. The jealousy of the mar- 
ried Fleetwood is worked out with 
elaborate skill. This subject, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to occupy 
the three volumes. The author has, 
therefore, volunteered two episodical 
stories — of Ruffigny and of Withers. 
The latter seems to contain the germ 
of his MandevUle. A puppet is so 
manufactured by some Oxford stu- 
dents, as to pass for the master of a 
college, which is so supplied with 
voice by a ventriloquist, as to make 
the young man believe he is formally 
rusticated. The trick is detected, but 
the effect remains with the too sensi- 
tive victim. Too mortified by the 
mimic censure, he drowns himself 
in the Isis. Into such extravagance 
may vigorous minds be deluded by 
the ambition of greatness. 

. After this period, Mr. Godwin suf- 
fered his intellect to lie fallow, fear- 
ing, perhaps, that he might exhaust, 
by immediately successive crops, the 
value of its produce, if not its pro- 
ductivity. Moreover, Mr. Godwin 
must have felt that his mind, unlike 
Sir Walter Scott's, was not of inex- 
haustible fertility. Original as his 
works are in construction and execu- 
tion, the ideas which are the germs 
of each, were not the sole property of 
the author, but suggested by his 
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course pf reading; and determined hv 
the d^ree of progreesion *tn which 
his found itself at th^ tithe of 
writing. His has not been the power 
of producing or creating ides^^ but of 
conceiving them strongly, wnen pre- 
sented by accident or study to his un- 
derstanding. His mind is built up 
and edified by a certain process of 
self-instruction ; and the force of his 
intellect drives on the acquired idea 
through all the forms of the under- 
standing until the applicable catego- 
ries are exhausted, and then ceases 
from its labour. This process is slow 
in its work of education, and its re- 
sults are dependant upon the dili- 
gence of study. Besides this, Mr. 
Godwin has no facility in varying the 
form and costume of his intellcctual- 
izations. He cannot, like the Scots 
novelist, present a counterpart of 
previous characters and incidents in 
a new production — ** another ^ yet the 
same’* What he has once written, lie 
has written; and another version 
would not only fail of interest, but be 
deficient in execution. Mr. Godwin 
dwells in an intellectual world ; " a 
world of empty forms,*' as Kant 
would have said ; not in the world of 
the^'senses. He can scarcely be said 
to embody, so much as to imperson- 
ate ; but his persons, whatever thek 
number, are the same in essence, and 
in unity of substance are but one ; 
for they are not physical persons, but 
" beings of the mind." 

Something too much of this. Eight 
years Mr. Godwin's mind lay unex- 
ercised in fictitious composition. He 
had, indeed, adopted as the germ of a 
novel, a thought, suggested by the 
story of the Seven Sleepers in the re- 
cords of the first centuries of Christi- 
anity, or rather from the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault's 
tales of Ma Mh-e UOrie, He sup- 
posed a hero who should have this 
faculty, or this infirmity, of falling 
asleep unexpectedly, and should sleep 
twenty, thirty, or a hundred years at 
a time. Such a tale, however, would 
have been a second sort of St. Leon ; 
and we should have advised him to 
give a sequel to that novel, which it 
will well bear, rather than adopt a new 
fiction of far inferior interest. When, 
however, the publisher of Mande- 
ville " found means to put in activity 
the suspended faculty of fiction with- 
in him," he thought of completing 


the design of fiis sleeping hero ; bat 
he ultimately chose ^ adopt the 
idea of his subject from k story-book, 
called Wieland^ by C. B. Brown, of 
Pennsiylvania, which he further im- 
proved from s6me hints in Joanna 
Baillie's De Monifort, We confess, 
that we are quite satisfied with Jo- 
anna Baillie's De Mim^fori, and could 
have well spared the repetition of the 
character m Mandevilk, The work) 
as it stands, is very repulstve ; this, 
however, might have been remedied 
by the addition of a fourth volume. 
From certain passages, it would seem, 
that the writer (for the hero is his 
own biographer in all Godwin's no- 
vels, except in the last) had been re- 
deemed from that terrible state of 
mind into which he had fallen. The 
means by which this recovery was 
produced, would have furnished in- 
cident of an agreeable character, ahd 
by reconciling Mandeville to his kind, 
have reconcUed his readers to his 
narrative. 

Between the production of Man» 
deville, and the appearance of his 
present novel of Cloudesley, no less 
than thirteen or fourteen years have 
elapsed. We are, perhaps, stating 
an opinion which will not receive 
ready admission ; but it is our opi- 
nion ; and, therefore, wc have a right 
to state that it is our opinion, that 
Godwin's last novel is his best. Ca- 
leb Williams has the advantage of old 
associations in its favour ; it is the 
work on which the author's reputa- 
tion has been established — with which 
*his genius is identified. CUmdesky, 
also, has a strange defect. It is well- 
conceived — it is admirably executed 
— it is miserably constructed. But 
with all the claims of the first work 
on public regard, and this great draw- 
back from the latter, we repeat, that 
we are of opinion, the judicious reader 
will decide in favour of itsr greater 
claims on permanent approbation. 

The work consists of two auto- 
biographies. The first concerns one 
Meadows, who becomes Lord Dan- 
vers' secretary, and relates the va- 
rious steps of fortune by which he 
was brought into contact with his 
lordship, and introduced into that 
situation. All this detail is unne- 
cessary, and makes the defect in 
construction alluded to. To him Lord 
Danvers relates the circumstances of 
his particular case, which, forming 
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ail ji watH argumenf of tlie 

boolji^' ]prb{Her^'o<;cu{)ieB thejBpace of 
s^l^t two out'of ;tbe three volumes ; 
tieijug, as it is> an oral narrative 
the mouth of Lord Danvers^ is 
tdto Jong fi>r a speech, and demands 
too much indulgence from the re- 
hjk&nt reader. Beautiful and assen- 
ts ^as every part of this narrative is, 
fiian this peculiarity of construction, 
v^e were tempted to enquire, when 
will this Tong speech have end ? and 
the more so, as we were not and 
could not be, aware of its import- 
ance, until we had completed the 
perusal of the work. After this long 
narrative. Meadows again takes up 
the tale, and conducts it to its de- 
muenieiit. 

The gist of the story, the argu- 
ment and the interest, however, is 
in the part ascribed to Lord Danvers. 
This nobleman has concealed the birth 
of his nephew, in order to remove 
the only obstacle in his way to the 
inheritance of the family title. The 
circumstances under which the young 
man came into his uncle's power, 
ai*c interesting. He was a posthum- 
ous and only child, by a Greek lady, 
named Irene, who died three dajs 
after her deliver)^ and a fortnight 
after her husband's having been kill- 
ed in a duel. Cloudesley, from whom 
the novel takes its title, was, wdth 
Kudocia, (a native of Greece,) con- 
fidential domestic of the deceased 
Lord Altcn. Of the misanthropical 
temper of this man, wh«'sc selfi.sh 
feelings, however, were of recent 
grow^th, the result of unmerited ad- 
versity, occasioned by the treachery 
of a pretended friend, and not of na- 
tural disposition. Lord Danvers takes 
opportune advantage. For a pen- 
sion, sufficient to enable him to sus- 
tain the rank of an Fnglish yeoman 
in Tuscany, he undertakes the pro- 
tection of the infant peer, whom he 
brings up, and educates as his own 
son. Cloudesley performs, indeed, a 
parent's part to his f |tcr-bon ; nor 
was his care bestowed on an un- 
grateful or ungenial soil. In the va- 
rious pursuits of classical studies, 
and of the English language; in a 
word, of every thing adapted to his 
years, the progress of Julian, (that 
was the youth's name,) was asto- 
nishingly rapid. In the course of 
the six or seven years succeeding the 
period of adolescence. 


shoolt dfr every thbg that wtis 
childish and puerilei wkhout ' substituting 
in its stead the slightest tincture of pedan<^ 
try. The frankness and nobility of his 
spirit defended him fTom ail danger on 
that side. The constitution of his nature 
was incapable of combimng itself with any 
alloy of the fop or the coxcomb. All his 
motions were free, animated, and elastic. 
They sprung into being instant, and, as by 
inspiration, without waiting to demand the 
sanction of the deliberative faculty. They 
were born perfect, as Minerva is feigned to 
have sprung in complete panoply from the 
head of Jove. The sentiments ^ his mind 
unfolded themselves without trench or 
wrinkle, in his honest countenance and 
impassioned features. Into that starry re- 
gion no disguise could ever intrude ; and 
the clear and melodious tones of his voice 
were a transparent medium to the thoughts 
of his heart. Persuasion bung on all he 
said; and it was next to impossible llint 
the most rugged nature and the most in- 
exorable spirit should dispute his bidding. 
And this was the case, because all he did 
was in love, in wami aifection, in a single 
desire for tlie happiness of those about him. 
Every one hastened to perform his behests, 
l)ecanse the idea of empire and command 
never entered into his thoughts. He seem- 
ed as if he lived in a world made expressly 
for him ; so precisely did all with whom he 
came into contact, appear to foim tlieir tone 
on his. 

“ And In the midst of all hia studies and 
literary improvement, he ui no wise ne- 
glected any of that bodily dexterity by 
which he had been early distinguished. 
His mastery in swimming, in handling 
the dart and the bow, in swiftness of loot, 
and ill wrestling, kept pace with his otlier 
accomplishments. Nor was his corporal 
strength any way behind Ins other endow- 
ments. He could throw tlie discus higher 
and farther than any of his competitors. 
But his greatest excellence in this kind 
was in horsemanship. He sjiruiig from 
the ground like a bird, as if his natural 
quality had been to mount into the air. 
He vaulted into his seat, like an angel tliat 
had descended into it from the conveyance 
of a sunbeam. He had a favourite horse, 
familiar, as it were, with all the thoughts of 
his rider, and that showed himself pleased 
and proud of the notice of the noble youth. 
He snorted, and bent his neck in the most 
I iHCcful attitudes, and beat the ground with 
his hoof, and shewed himself impatient for 
the signal to leave the goal, and start into 
his utmost speed. Julian was master of his 
motions^ He would stop, and wind, and 
exhibit all his perfection of paces, with a 
whisper, or the lifting of a finger from hi^, 
whose approbation excited in the miuiitil 
the supremest delight. In a word, Julian 
won the favour of bis elders by the clear- 
nc<is of his apprehension, and his progress 
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af his equals, by his exceHing’iMH 
of sport, aiidjfeats of dexterity; which 'touid: 
be equalled only by the modesty, the gOod 
humour, and accommodating spirit with 
which he bore his honours, rendering others 
almost as well satisfied with his superiority, 
as if the triumph had been their own.*' 

We cannot aflford rpom to set forth 
at large, the process of education, and 
its effects, adopted by Cloudesley for 
his injured lyard ; but of the tender 
anxiety with which he cared for his 
welfare, the reader may judge by the 
following extract ; — 

Cloudesley was specially alive to the 
question of the persons witli whom his youth- 
ful favourite should associate ; but he knew 
that lie could not be without a companion, 
andhe did not wish him to be without. Many 
of the most valuable lessons and prartices 
that a young person ran acquire are only to 
be loainedin society with those of his own 
age. It is not good for man to be alone ; 
and that m^n is substantially alone, though 
living in the midst of crowds and tumults, 
who has not a companion circumstanced in 
\arious particulars like himself. These are 
the points in wliieh human creatures touch 
one .mother — at w hich the virtues and sym- 
pathies of mortals become interfused. The 
existence of a man may be continued tor 
seventy years, and he may pass through an 
incalculable variety of fortunes, while yet 
there may be many a nerve and vein of 
chaiacter that shall have lain dormant in 
him fiom the cradle to the grave, if he have 
never encountered an equal — one to whom 
he has stood forth as open and undisguised 
as to his own soul — between wliora and 
himself every thought had been shaped into 
words, and they have mutually poured 
their sensations into each other’s bosom, 
even as a mighty river canies along with 
it all the spars and corks, and feathers and 
straws, that float upon its stream. They 
must have been together in sadness and 
festivity — alike, when the mind subsides 
into despair, and when it is made fi antic 
with unlooked-for joy — in difficulty and 
in plenty, in sickness and in health. It is 
thus that man is nude that frank ci eatiire, 
above all disguise, bold, confident, unfear- 
ing, and unsuspicious, that beneficent na- 
ture intended him to be.” 

The steps by which this parental 
care of his foster-son, excited a more 
f(?rvent sympathy in the bosom of 
Cloudesley, are very naturally deve- 
loped in the novel. Cloudesley, in 
fact, had no other attachment on 
eart^^ than to his ward. 

“ The child,” coStihues the novelist, “ was 
no doubt a beautifhl child, with every attri- 
bute that should prepossess a well-disposed 


that dwell und^ hk S# 

He alwE^yt'feit that bi» ward V»aa.ivot in hie 
place, Slid that mudh of hb ordinal aau 
natiVe ^ brightness was^cured*t J'or this 
reason he viewed every thing about him 
with prepossesidon, and a heart attuned to 
admire. 

He regarded Julian as a prodigy of 
tellect. He had observed him from the first 
dawnlngs of his infant apprehension. He 
had remarked his searching and itic|uisitive 
mind— the clearness of his vieus — the de- 
cisiveness of Ids elections — the truth of his 
movements of the eye, of the hand, and 
every conesponding gesture and limb. All 
that Julian learned had seemed to come to 
him as if by inspiration, and he had an in- 
tuitive faculty for mastering languages. His 
progress in literature was inconceivably ra- 
pid — nothing was a toil to him ; his memory 
was accurate, his questions apt, his obser- 
vations full of acuteness. Hut he had also, 
to an extraordinary degree, the creative fh- 
culty. His sports, for the most part, had 
been studios. < He cut his roots in charac- 
ters, and sauced’ his play as if Mercury, the 
author of all inventions, had dwelt within 
him. He savoured every thing with uner- 
ring truth; and when he recited the verses 
of the English or Italian poets, they flowed 
with an eloquence that no other tongue 
could have given them, and found their way 
irresistibly to the heait. When, too, he es- 
sayed his own vein, he wa.s, at least in 
CIoudesleyN apprehension, in no way infe- 
rior to the master who had pointed out his 
p.ith to the temple of the muses. He con- 
sidered him as born for all times, and never 
to be forgotten as long as the memory of 
man should endure. 

** But what Cloudesley valued most in 
Julian, what led away his soul in captivity, 
was his heait. He had never known a fa- 
ther or a mother ; yet he had ever been fi- 
lial to their counterfeit representatives. He 
had never failed in any attentions to them. 

1 le had never mutinied or munnured against 
their commands. He had regarded them 
with the most deferential duty. He had 
never given them a moment’s pain, but had 
always been to them the souite of inesti- 
mable gratification. Cloudesley icmember- 
ed the exemplary behaviour of Julian, when 
he lay, as he believed, on his own death- 
bed, and his pious attendance on the illness 
of Cloudesley himself. He had on all occa- 
sions, and towards all with whom he had 
intercourse, shown himself the soul of ge- 
nerosity. He had never betrayed any mean 
passioim, selfishness, or envy. He gave 
away all he had, as if he had been the in- 
heritor of cxhaustloss wealth. He forgave 
all that had oflended, as from a sold in- 
capable of harbouring any of the malignant 
passions. He was ever ready with heart 
and hand, to assist such as were in suflei- 
ing or distress. He cared not for sleep, if 
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k»fv«ftawafi that any one Jif kaeii was 
unhappy^, 

-^<awiiliiley -Ttemembered the aeveral 
Inita&cet io wbcll Julian had naanlfested 
dbaiM dispositichu. He recollected how 
he hanroondueted him^lf at Verona, when 
GiUfeppe had imputed to him a p^pable 
fidaeh^, and had treated him harshly 
in consequence. He called to mind the ge- 
nerous fervour with which, when Cloudes- 
ley expressed a fierce indignation at thia 
treatment, Julian had interceded in behalf 
of his prccpptor. It was but a short time 
ago that Eudocia ha4 died, and the ex- 
emplary youth had appeared as drooping, 
and ready to sink into the grave with sor- 
row for his supposed mother," 

HU mourning for the death of 
Eudocia, tlxe wife of Cloudesley, 
is thus graphically and felicitously 
given. 

** How many a youth, at the presump- 
tuous and arrogant age of eighteen, looks 
with disdain upon the care, the advices, 
the forewarnings, of a being of the frailer 
sex, and will treat his own mother, how^ 
ever accomplished, however sagacious, how- 
ever intellectual, with contumely ! Proud 
with opinion of manly and superior wis- 
dom, he thrusts aside the suggestions of 
female solicitude^ and tenderness, as un- 
worthy of his notice. He ibrgets all the 
maternal yearnings of soul with which that 
mother watched over his helpless infancy ; 
how she composed his limbs and supplied 
his wants, and relieved his speechless 
griefs, and smoothed his pillow, and sat 
ibr weary days and nights beside his 
cradle, and brought him safely through a 
thousand perils. But Julian forgot no- 
thing. He recollected all the loving-kind- 
ness of Eudocia — her innumerable and in- 
describable exertions for his benefit It 
was all to him as if it had been yesterday ; 
so living, so perfect in his soul was the 
image of those scenes and those actions, 
over which long years of oblivion might be 
thought to have rolled. 

Story has recorded a variety of instan- 
ces in which a fnend could not survive the 
loss of a friend, and a lover has pined him- 
self into mortal sickness and death for the 
expiring of his mistress. But what oc- 
curred in this instance in Julian was more 
memorable. The most fervent i^ection 
of which a human being,, ia susceptiblje is 
for his lik||:his equal^ope whom he has 
walked^^^ the paths of adolescence, while 
their rouidiful hearts have simultaneously 
poured out their fedings and conceptions 
into each other's bosoms, and in the course 
of nature they may exp^t to sink into old 
age and the grave togethSr. It i« the ot^ 
der of human things that the old should 
yield to the empire of mortality faefmv the 
young — ^the parent before the ohUd. Our 
minds are constituted accordingly. We 


commit tl^;iuo^ier Uut bore tis , ts^ the si- 
lent earth, ihd retitm to the fiinctlons and 
duties of a mortal being towards his 1^- 
lows. But Julian seemea to break thiOUgh 
those adamantine boundaries. He mtmtn- 
ed over the hearse of Eudocia, and refused 
to be comforted. He withdrew into soli- 
tary places and silence, and found his best 
consolation in his tears. It was only the 
persevering afiection and the unwearied 
attentions of Francesco that could, restore 
him to himself He undoubtedly exceeded 
all discreet and reasonable measure in the 
excess of his grief. But, if in this he de- 
parted from the precepts of sobriety, his 
weakness was at least amiable, and a ge- 
nerous observer would love him the more 
for what the philosophy of tlie Stoics might 
denominate his vice." 

No wonder that for a youth so ge- 
nerous, Cloudcslcy should be ulti- 
mately awakened to the atrocity of 
the fraud by which he had been in- 
strumental in despoiling him of his 
inheritance, and should lesolve to 
compel Lord Danvers to concur in an 
act of solemn and conscientious res- 
titution. For this express purpose, 
he takes a journey to England, leav- 
ing Julian under the care of Borro- 
meo. Borromeo is a man of austere 
manners, of a drayman's carriage, 
and not a little tinged, like Cloudes- 
ley himself, with misanthropy. The 
integrity of this man is indeed in- 
dexible, but his notions are so coarse 
and rude, that the youth, accus- 
tomed to more generous treatment, 
revolts with indignation, and escapes 
from his well- intended tyranny. — 
Hereupon ensue adventures and 
scenery in the style of Salvator Rosa 
— all exceedingly fine. Julian gets 
implicated with a band of robbers, 
and is condemned to be executed with 
them, although innocent of being an 
accomplice in their acts of violence.. 

Now let us turn to Lord Danvers. 
While all this has been going on, 
this nobleman had endeavoured, but 
vainly, to assuage his conscience, by 
such appliances as rank and riches 
can ^up^y. In the society of a wife 
he is more success^l, and domestic 
endearments administer a degree of 
consolation* ^ut the doom of re- 
tribution trembles over his head, 
and soon falls in ruin. One by one, 
his children die/! i^d Selina, the^ir 
mother, broken^j^ai^ with defac- 
ed hope, esGfl^es fibm the evils to 
come to tlxe refuge of an earW grave. 
One, son only remained^ when Cloudes* 
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ley liiade 'die demand df r^tutbn i 
fnr !^ sake lie to^five ba£^ 

hi^ nephew’s .ueu^ed rights. But 
at last the son dies* Then a strong 
desire comes ov^ hiin> and impels 
him to the adoption of Julian, now 
the only child remaining to his wi- 
dowed age. He sets out from Eng- 
land, and only 'arrives in time to save, 
by the influence of his rank, Julian 
from an ignominious execution: to 
make known his innocence, and to 
restore him to his honoura. Such 
is the manner in which the novelist 
has improved on the popular tale of 
the Children in the Wood. 

The extracts which we have al- 
ready given relate to Julian’s youth 
and education. The analytical deve- 
lopment of his uncle's remorse is 
equally, or rather more powerful. 
Would that we could afford space to 
give it here expression ! Would also 
that wc ccfUld copy here all that relates 
to Selina, his wife ! She is a fine por- 
trait of patient, affectionate beauty. 
But the most ideal of the women of 
this novel is that of Irene. She is a 
classical study — a perfect being- 
pure, ethereal — only not passionless. 
Such dreams are fitter for the sculp- 
tor than the poet — fitter for the poet 
than the novelist. But we are glad 
to meet such chaste delineations any 
where. 

The language of this nqvel is 
written in a less ambitious and in- 
verted, and therefore better, style 
than most of Godwin's productions. 
In this respect, it is far superior to 
his History of the Commonwealth, 
which is composed in the worst spe- 
cies of what is called the historical 
style. The tone of composition in 
Cioudesley is quiet, calm, and grace- 
ful — the course of the narrative is 
gradual and even, not marked by any 
starts of passionate energy and ex- 
pression, but patiently worked out 
to its conclusion — the doom of resti- 
tution and punition. The penitence 
of Lord Danvers' is preferable to the 
Unavailing remorse of Falkland— it 
is a more congenial representation of 
human nature — shews more of the 
good in the evil— and is Solemnly 
touched with the pencil of a master 
in his art. How fine is the idea of 
the retribution for his crime, in the 
loss, one by one, of his children, 
and, lastly, of his wife — so that he is 
left heirless, and without hope of 


progeny; and is, al length film to 
restore hk brother^a son to the hui-^ 
ta^ ; of his fhtheK^. How exquisite 
k description of manner in 
which Cloudesiey proceeded in the 
education of his ward, and the fa- 
therly interest which became gradu- 
ally generated in his mind towards 
the ! Julian himself is a fine ad- 
umbration of a generous and inge- 
nuous :b6yhood, too susceptible to 
temptation, with no more power of re- 
sistance than youths in general, with- 
out experience, are capable of exert- 
ing. This is much better than the 
subsidiary story of Caleb Williams^ 
altogether descriptive as it is of the 
brutal parts of nuiUanity, whether 
exhibited in stations of power or 
servility. There is ** a relish of sal- 
vation in it,” which is highly agree- 
able to a cultivated taste. To many 
of the readers of Cioudesley, perhaps, 
the interest of the main story and its 
adjuncts may bo less intense— the 
passion less harrowing — ^the excite- 
ment less engrossing ; but the ju- 
dicious critic will perceive that the 
philosophy is more true, and the phil- 
anthropy more amiable, if not more 
profound, than in Caleb Williams. 
The intense energy characteristic of 
that work is a mark of inexperienced 
authorship— it is indicative of a state 
of mind in which the writer is pos- 
sessed of, instead of being possessed 
with, an idea. We can see the en- 
thusiast at work, watching and wait- 
ing for the inspiration, uncertain 
whither he shall be carried ; but de- 
sirous of being rapt away, whatever 
the end may be. ” The chariots of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof,” 
stand ready to aid him in his adven- 
turous flight; but the whole is a 
voyage of discovery, not of know- 
ledge. Such is the state of mind in 
which we find Schiller during the 
composition of his Robbers — nay, 
such is the state of mind in which 
we find even Homer during the 
composition of his Ilittd. Wallen^ 
stein and the Odyssey are of a diffe- 
rent spirit. The poets have each 
exercised themselves in their art 
to the full extent, and attained by 
that exercise a play of the facul- 
ties which they had not before. 
They proceed now with the full 
knowMge of what they can do, with 
a full confidence in their powers, not 
afraid to relax awhile from continual 
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effort. Being conscioad that they can 
make exertion of hi^‘ endeavour at 
the proper season. The territory of 
which they went in search has been 
conquered, and nowthey have nothing 
to do but to prescribe laws for its pro- 
per governance, and attend to its well- 
ordered administration in all its de- 
partments. No longer warriors or 
adventurers, but kings and legisla- 
tors, all their acts are royal ; and 
their state, not qualified by that 
" haste which mars all decency of 
act,” but solemn and sovereign, they 
have their bests performed by thou- 
sands, who, " at their bidding, speed 
and post o'er land and ocean without 
rest,” while they remain enthroned 
in intellectual majesty, absolute mo- 
narchs, whose will is law. 

Now, we are of those who prefer 
the calm and self-posvsesscd maturity 
of an accomplished mind to the in- 
evitably imperfect, however eloquent, 
essays of inexperienced boyhood. 
We. prefer the ripe ear to the green, 
the consummate to the crude. We 
like an author to be certified of the 
process and result of his labours, 
and who feels his ground every step 
he takes. We like to see him in his 
quiet grandeur rather than in his en- 
terprising energy. In the latter there 
is more turmoil, more interest, if you 
please ; it has its share of perils and 
surprises, in which we also partake, 
and in his triumph we are also co- 
parceners. All this keejis attention 
on the stretch, and thou:/-ht awake. 
Still we should prefer the full and 
experienced retrospect of all these 
" hair- breadth 'scapes,” when, in 
more advanced age, the eloquent lips 
of the quondam adventurer should 
represent them, in whatever guise, to 
no reluctant audience. More know- 
ledge is gained in such retrospect, in a 
comparatively brief space of time, than 
could have been -obtained, though we 
had accompanied him on one of 
those voyages, the results of which 
enter into his pfese*^ discourse, — 
In fine, more is- to be learned from 
Clomlerley than from Caleb Williams, 
St. Leon, Fleetwood, or MandeviUe. 
The extracted essence of each of 
these is ti’ansfused into the last pro- 
duction, (deansed, of course, from 
every adscititious and unnecessary 
adjunct, and given in a condition of 
the utmost possible purity. 

Excellent, however, as this pro- 


duction isj, and superior to every 
other novel published during the last 
season, it may, we think, be reason-^ 
ably questioned, whether with novel 
readers it lias had so much success 
as some of the mdre time-serving 
productions of the same kind. With 
this result, Mr. Godwin is no doubt 
Well content. He is content that 
these ” novelties of the season” 
should have their day, well knowing 
that their existence is but ephemeral, 
while the date of his is diuturnal. 
Still it is a great grievance, that in- 
ferior, very inferior ability should 
find immediate reward, while trans- 
cendant genius should have to wait. 
This doom, however, genius knows 
well how to endure — it is a bitter 
lesson, but it is taught. All that is 
great and generous must look far 
into the future for its guerdon and 
its recompence. Nay — this is the 
prime ingredient of its composition, 
that it overleaps the bars of sense, 
despises this ” ignorant present,” 
and only hath regard to the life to 
come.” Were its reward now, where- 
in would the great and generous be 
differenced from those vulgar spirits 
who dwell and act within the sphere 
of the sensible only, and find their 
enjoyments in no other region ? The 
great and the generous must be su- 
.persensuous in all their desires, and 
aspirations, and delights. That which 
only satisfies the wants of the body 
is no reward for them — to it they 
have a right from the civic sympa- 
thies of their fellow men — they may 
justly make a demand of whatever is 
needful to the sustena^e of bodily 
comfort and the maintenance of so- 
cial rank. These things, which form 
the appropriate reward of vulgar 
natures and pursuits, are only the 
rightful conditions of superior spirits 
and lofty purposes. Their reward is 
of a higher mark, as their endea- 
vours have a sublimcr aim. It is to 
generate in other minds a sympathy 
with their own — to cause that they 
who hear shnll be born again, of the 
spirit and not of the flesh — to create 
an intelkqtual family and brother- 
hood, which shall' descend from age 
tp age, and find its ultimate issue 
only in eternity. This is their ” re- 
compence of reward” — this is their 
peculiar privilege, their aim, and 
their attainment — this it is to be im- 
mortal, to live in the minds of men 
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—to j»i^pagate ituSttmmble rish. i^cvep to be el&cect undl the: 

in all times and plates, of one's own last syllable of recorded time shall 
genius — and thus to leave a mint have been pronounced, 
stamp on the age in which we dou- 

** The memory of fmnouS men is rife, 

And redolent through ages late and long — 

The Lord by them hath wrought great ^ory, through' 

His po>ver from the beginning, men among. 

Such as bear rule in realms, and bravely do, 

Are wise in council, sure in prophecy j 
The elo(iuei\t, the active, and tlie true ; . 

The skilled in music, and the subtlety 
Of Hiimerous verse ; rich men aiid graced with mind, 

Abiding in tlieir dwellings peaceably — 

The glory of their times, they leave behind 
A honourable name ; their righteousness 
Shall never be forgotten by their kind. 

Their children shall continue, and possess 
A heritage for aye, and dwell in peace ; 

Dying, they live: so Wisdom flourishes." 

Descent info Hell. 


The prime instrument employed 
by Mr. (lodwin in his novels is anal- 
y.sis. In this he is again distin. 
guishablc from Sir Walter Scott, who 
proceeds synthetically; that is, by 
an accumulation of particulars, in 
which the character is presented at 
once in its integrity to the reader. 
Tlie other appears to be the more phi- 
losophical process ; but Sir Walter 
Scott's is really the most so. During 
the French. Revolution, all science 
was conducted by analysis ; it was a 
time of taking to pieces and of un- 
building ; but the prime art is to edify 
and to establish. Mathematical judg- 
ments proceed synthetically, and not. 
analytically, and always have re- 
course to the intuition. The prin- 
ciples of pure geometry are synthe- 
tical ; all re^jl metaphysical know- 
ledge also must be synthetical, as 
well as h priori ; and experience 
itself is nothing but a continual syn- 
thesizing of apprehensions. The syn- 
thetical process is, also, not only 
the more philosophical, but the more 
popular ; another proof how consis- 
tent are the truths of philosophy with 
human feelings, and that our task is 
to reconcile, (as in the question of 
political justice, before debated in 
this paper,) and not to set in opposi- 
tion, tlie results of reason and thg 
conclusions of common sense. 

Mr. Godwin, however, in his pre- 
face to the present work, expresses his 
opinion, that 

Analysis is a science more commen- 
surate to human faculties than synthesis. 
When the Creator of the world of imagi- 


nation, the poet, or tiie writer of Action, 
introduces his ideal personage to the pub- 
lic, he enters upon the task with a pre- 
conception of the qualities that belong to 
this being, the principle of bis actions, 
and its necessary concomitants. He has 
thus two advantoges : in tlie first place, 
his express office is to draw just conclu- 
sions from assigned premises, a task of no 
extraordinary difficulty ; and, secondly, 
while he endeavours to aid tho.se conclu- 
sions by consulting the oracle in his bosom, 
the suggestions of his own lieart, instructed 
as he is besides by converse with the 
world, and a careful survey of the en- 
counters that present themselves to his 
observation, he is much les.s liable to be 
cribbed and confined in by those unlooked- 
for phenomena, which, in the history of 
an individual, seem to have a malicious 
pleasure in thrusting themselves forward 
to subvert our best digested llieories. In 
this sense then, it is infallibly true, tliat 
fictitious history, when it is the work of 
a competent hand, is more to be depended 
upon, and comprises more of the science 
of man, than whatever can be exhibited 
by the historian — 

“ long and dark. 

Drawn from the mu^y rolls of Noah’s ark." 

We readily agree with Mr. God- 
win, that to analyze is a far easier 
task than to synthesize. The novelist^ 
however, would do the latter who 
consulted the oracle in bis bosom, 
and added its responses in aid of those 
conclusions which he had otherwise 
obtained. We cannot, however, allow 
that this oracle is consulted by Mr. 
Godwin, if he intend by it what is 
usually meant by the heart, Tlie only 
oracle he consults is his understandr 
ing ; the process which he exercises 
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tj^nftiitotes ft BcrieB of jut^ents.— 
The act of judging coniiets in on 
union of sensuous presentations in a 
consciousness ; which union is either 
anahftical by identity, or synthetical 
by the addition of such presentations 
to each other. But inasmuch as Mr. 
€h>dwin's personage is ideal, the ori- 
gin of his judgments is not empirical, 
(as the Kantists would say,) but, h 
priori, as springing from the pure un- 
derstanding and reason. And it is 
upon this account that, while we can- 
not bestow upon Mr. Godwin the 
highest philosophical degrees, we are 
willing to grant him, nevertheless, a 
very high diploma indeed, from the 
metaphysical college of which we 
profess ourselves to be unworthy 
members. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help regretting that Mr. Godwin’s 
scheme of philosophy was not of the 
more elevated kind, because, what 
have we not reason to expect, in that 
case, might have been his success, 
with his philosophical tact, seeing 
what has already been that of Sir 
Walter Scott, without it, who, ne- 
vertheless, worked in the spirit of the 
higher philosophy, by force of that 
natural instinct, as it were, and that 
genius, which is also nature, and 
therefore, like nature, transcends all 
the results of art, with the most ex- 
quisite art, though without any ap- 
pearance of it ? 

Would also, on another account, 
that his philosophy had been rather 
synthetical than analytical ! His ge- 
nius then would have attained a more 
elevated reach in his productions. It 
has been said, that Mr. Godwin is a 
metaphysician grafted on a dissenting 
preacher. Would that he had grafted 
again on the metaphysician the di- 
vine ! The highest range of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, which the latter cha- 
racter implies,, is only possible by 
means of synthesiSi The understand- 
ing may uverstep its limits into the 
mere field of intelleciual beings ; and 
Mr. Godwin has so far overatept its 
limits ; but ho has Atit exercised his 
mind in those high endeavours, in 
which it is no longer completely sa- 
tisfied with an empirical use of the 
rules of understanding, this use being 
always conditional, but expels even 
the understanding itself from its 
sphere, to seek, entirely out of its 
limits, for those ideal beings, through 
which, by the aid of a strong ima- 


gination, it may, without any empi- 
rical conditions, ramplete its mighty 
labour. * Then it rises, on the Wings of 
the i^ure reason, to the contemplation 
of ideas, which are not only subjec- 
tively and necessarily real, but, also 
objectively possible. 

That Mr. Godwin's mind is capa- 
ble of this elevated reach is, tiever- 
thelesB, sufficiently evident. A pas- 
sage of this kind occurs in Mandeville. 

** Religion is the most' important of all 
things, the great point of discrimination 
that divides the man from the brute. It is 
our special prerogative, that we can con- 
verse with that which wc cannot see, and 
believe in that, the existence of which is 
reported to us by none of our senses. Such 
is the abstract and exalted nature of man. 
This it is that constitutes us intellectual, 
and truly entitles us to the denomination 
of reasonable beings. All that passes be- 
fore the senses of the body, is a scenic 
exhibition: and he that is busied about 
these fantastic appearances, * wulketh in .'t 
vain shew, and disquieteth himself in vain.' 
Invisible things arc the only realities; 
invisible things alone are the things that 
shall remain.’' 

We say that this passage indicates 
power in Mr. Godwin to rise to the 
desired elevation so characteristic of 
a pure rationalist. But it is doubt- 
ful whether he speaks here in his 
own character or that of Mandeville. 
We are in doubt whether he did not 
intend it as a part of the attribute.9 
with which he has invested that ficti- 
tious personage, as belonging to that 
most repulsive form of Calvinism, 
which he describes as having so de- 
leterious an effect upon his mind and 
character. At any rate, the princi- 
ple which we are advocating exerts 
no practical influence upon Mr. God- 
win's writings. This is a subject, 
with us, of great regret j not only as 
it has contracted the moral utility of 
his productions, but as it has con- 
fined the flight of his genius to a 
humbler quarry than that to which 
it was naturally destined. 

The fact is, that all theological 
ideas are carefully excluded from this 
writer's compositions. He treats, 
ever and anpn, of the subject of 
remorse — and he delineates it well. 
No man can better Shew the writh- 
ings ^d contortions of his victims, 
who, in general, also, either expressly 
or by implication, are represented 
as repentant. But as this remorse 
is without religious consolation — so 
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their repentwe ie without rfll^otts 
motive. * It is the grpwthpf ct^pUmr 
staneeft — oi due^ecMsity^ or mi^eiv 
eble expe4ieiicy'^aever me result t}f 
DAy higher principles, thah «the beg- 
garly dements of this wor]4* Of the 
injury which they have ^ done to 
others, these criminals are conscious; 
but of that which they have dime to 
themselves, and the offence whidi 
they have committed in relation to 
their Maker, they are as unconscious 
as the persons or Osslnn's poems are 
to the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and a moral governor of the uni- 
verse. 

Let not a man of genius permit his 
heaven-directed wing to stoop be- 
neath the " religious state" which a 
thousand powers hold beyond the 
sway of Destiny. Let him not stop 
short of those conceptions which are 
necessary to constitute the complete- 
ness of things in general. Let him 
not stop short of that idea of a highly 
perfect original being, which is ne- 
cessary to determine the possibility 
and the reality of all other beings. 
Such conceptions, and such an idea, 
arc absolutely requisite ; that the 
practical principles of morality may 
have a field for hope and expectation 
open before them, and human reason 
may emancipate itself from the ty- 
ranny of a blind fatalism, and find 
refuge in a supreme intelligence. 

The field which is thus opened for 
the imaginative faculties is sufficient- 
ly obvious. But it is with respect to 
their practical influence on moral in- 
terests, that we are careful to impress 
thdr importance on this gifted au- 
thor. We recollect somewhere, in 
his History of the Commmwealth, 
that Mr. Godwin undertakes a de- 
fence of Cromwell against those 
charges of dissimulation and hypo- 
crisy, which, stain his character even 
as a great man — ^how much more so 
then as a good one ? He admits the 
charge, but vindicates Cromweirs 
adoption of these artifices, on the 
ground that similar ones were adopt- 
ed by his opponents ; and that when 
no other way is left, it is justifiable 
to meet deception with deception, 
else the cause must be inevitably lost. 
Wbo shall say, that the cause would 
^he inevitably lost ? Is it a good one ? 
Well, then, all earthly expectations 
of suecour may be cut off; but is it 
not reasonable to believe that a good 


God* will, in his pwa methodr and 
at hii own season, aid his servanta t 
Every one engaged in a good cause, 
would have a right to look upon 
himself as God's servant, and might 
reasonatily confide in divine assjist- 
ance. Is not thb better, than spot- 
ting the white purity of the con- 
science by the adoption of evi) means, 
which, after all, may be ineffectual 
to tl^ vsnd proposed ? AU that is 
wanting to the exercise of this con- 
fidence, is, that the agent shall have 
Faith. This is, to come to the fact, 
the faculty of mind in which Mr. 
Godwin is deficient. We should be 
sorry, if any of our above remarks 
should be construed to amount to a 
charge either of practical or ^ccula- 
tive atheism, whether in Mr. Godwin 
or in his writings ; but, without scru^ 
pie of any sort, we do accuse him of 
want of faith. We accuse Cromwell 
of want of faith. Such deficiency is 
inseparable from him who either does 
ill that good may come, or advocates 
the doing of it Mr. Godwin has 
exercised all the lower faculties of his 
mind too long— let him rise to the 
exertion of that which is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen ;** that, by 
which "the elders obtained a good 
report” — ^tiiat, through which, " we 
understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” ^ 

‘ It is not without propriety that we 
make this appeal to this illustrious 
writer, because it is not without 
hope. His mind, we have proved, 
has been progressive. From anti- 
pathy to social institutions, it has 
proceeded to sympathy with them ; 
until, at length, as in his last work, 
bis nature overflows with the spirit 
of chairity. The spirit of love is re- 
cognised by him in express terms. — 

" Now abideth these three— Faith, 
Hope, and Charity— but the greatest 
of these is Charity.” The greatest 
is inclusive of the least ; and in fact, 
neither of these faculties con long 
exist in any mind without bringing 
the others into play likewise. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that 
we conclude our critical disquisition 
on Mr. Godwin's novels, with^the 
conclusion of his last and best. 

** * The true key of the universe is LqVB. 
That levels all inequalities ; makes low die 
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and brings 
^ i every «ge and every sta^ 
^iite of brotiieib*^ ‘ The 
U||f and <he lamb lie down toother — ^the^ 
la^ard dwells wifh the ktd; ind a little 
e1ipl''sXMdl lead them.' What unprejudiced 
man cun look alnoad in the world, and not 
? The splendid sun, the cerulean 
sk^i the ni^estic trees, the green earth, 
the^thousand (oolours that enamel the mead, 
the sUver stream in beauty composed and 
serene, Jiving in the endless flaw of Its 
waters, all J(alk of what softens tbo hearty 
and inspires affection and kindness to our 
dispositions and feelings. Has not Ood 
made man (he crown of his works, and 
stamped all his limbs with mt^esty and 
graee? And shall we treat with harsh- 
ness and indignity, what God has chosen 
for his living temple ^ No — the man that 
is austere to his bi other moital, is the true, 
the piactical atheist I have been this. I 
have spread blight all around me. I have 
ftov ned upon all. I have killed Cloudes- 
ley. I have almost killed thee, the dearest 
object of his affection Yes, the true sys- 
tem for governing the world, foi fashioning 
the tender spirits of youth, foi smoothing 
the pillow of age, is Love. Nothing else 


could hkve a C;io!u4^ey*-^nmhiim 
elsdcbhfdhkVtemadealtflSQ. l^rdktdWd 
Danv^j^ have beeh the deHivq|pont& ^ He, 
for base and selfish enda^, flrotti ah eiro- 
neeus Judgment. The one thin^thiy: most 
exalts and illubtrates man, iK disliitei'ested 
affection. We are never sq truly, what 
we are capable of being, as when we arc 
ready to sacrifice ourselves for others, and 
immolate our self-love on the altar of be- 
neflcence. There is no joy hke the joy of 
a generous sentiment, to go about doing 
good, to make it our moat and our drink, 
to ptomote the happiness of others, and 
dihuse confidence and love to every one 
witliin the reach of our influence.’ 

** Thus, to tlie astonishment of us qll, 
spoke the sour and stern misanthrope, the 
rigid Rorromeo, converted from aU he had 
been by the spectacle before his eyes, by 
the ascendancy of virtue, the success of 
gentleness, and the sight of the youth who 
bore his honours so meekly, on whose 
brow majesty sat enshrined, whose eyes 
swam in affection, whose limbs were fash- 
ioned by gcneioMty and liberty, and all 
whose motions weie inspired by the cleai- 
ness of his understanding and the sound- 
ness of his heart” 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Of the charms which young Susan discovers, 
Prenez garde, prenez garde, mon ami ! 

She delights but in teazing her lovers — 

Prenez garde, prenez garde, je vous prie ! 
Though she «icems to encourage your wooing. 
In the end she will laugh at your sueing. 
While she sings, as she seals your undoing — 
Prenez garde, prenez garde,* je vous dis ! 

O why then pursue her thus blindly i 
Prenez garae, I entreat, mpn ami ! 

You but teach her to act more unkindly : 

Prenez garde, then, in time, mon ami ! 
Thougji to-day you view parting with sorrow, 
l*ove &om prudepce a hint, sir, should borrow. 
For the pang will be keener to-morrow : 

Prenez garde, while you i^an, mon ami ! 

? ‘ 


J. o. c. 
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XL 


« Without Itfve, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led a kind of as it were ; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried ; 
And so they lived, and so they died.'* — PfitOR. 


Before proceeding with the more im- 
mediate narrative of my melandholy 
life, it may be pardoned me to digress 
a little into the matters relating to that 
of poor Matilda; and, in the first place, 
to the credit of Mr. Frederick Klton, 
it must be allowed, that it was not 
without a considerable struggle that 
his mind was brought to acquiesce in 
the sordid and selfish views of his 
parent. Unluckily, however, the fa- 
mily fortune was almost entirely of his 
father's acquisition, and not being yet 
entailed, could be disponed according 
to his wishes. Bred up and educated 
with a vKW to this inheritance, ‘Fic- 
dcrick had not been allowed -to fit 
himself for a man of business, and in 
the hour of the visitation of this heait- 
felt calamity, he found this to his cost. 
But there was no remedy. An open 
rupture with his father left him pen- 
nyless; and to have mairied m that 
state was worse than folly, was crime. 
A knowledge of these circumstances 
had no doubt stimulated my noble- 
minded sister to her heroic self-sacri- 
ficc ; but it was not for a considerable 
time after, and until threats of disin- 
heritance w^re more than threatened, 
that Frederick felt- himself compelled 
to his father's arbitrary dictation. 

As might have been anticipated, 
the marriage was any thing but a 
happy one. The person who could 
love a being of Matilda’s high-toned 
feeling, simple dignity, and proud re- 
tirement, was not likely to be devot- 
edly httached to Miss Hargrove, hs 
the v6ry circifmstance of that lady^s 
abcepting Mr. Frederick Elton's hand 
with a full knowledge of how affairs 
stood, augured not very highly for the 
elevation of her sentiments . Educated 
in the dutlcr and fluster of fashion- 
able life, where everything is sacri- 
ficed to * appearances, she perhaps 
tiiought Of little else, than being at 
the^head of an' establishment of her 
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own, and of outdazzling het rivals by 
the splendour of her equipage. This 
she most effectually tried to do, to the 
cost of her husband and his creditors. 
Heedless and heartless, she studied 
nothing but her paltry self-gratifica- 
tion ; and, at length, Frederick, after 
opposing the feeble barrier of his ad-, 
vice to her headlong indiscretion, gave 
up the contest in vain, and looked at 
ruin with his eyes open. 

Sir Simon Hargrove, in attempting 
some wild agricultuial speculations 
for the improvement of his estates, at 
length found his farms without a te- 
nant, and his pocket without a penny. 
Trees were cut down and sold, and 
mortgage succeeded mortgage ; so to 
the dunning and solicitations even of 
his favourite and spoiled daughter, 
necessity compelled him to give a 
flat negative at length, and the con- 
sequence was an estrangement on her 
part, which shewed that past favours 
could be easily enough forgotten. On 
the part of old Mr. Elton, who saw 
Ills son on the highway to misery, a 
more decided tone was adopted. He 
first threatened his old story of disin- 
heritance, and then put it into execu- 
tion, by making a will in favour of his 
other children, and cutting off his 
legal heir with a shilling. Before hav- 
ing proceeded to this extremity, it is, 
however, but fair to state that he had 
given the unfortunate Frederick many 
salutary cautions, and it was not un- 
til having been assured that his son 
had become an inveterate gambler, 
that he determined on the measures 
which terminated all communication 
betwixt them. 

While all things were thus ritshing 
from confusion into irretrievable min, 
Frederick was dunned by one of his 
gambling cronies, a Mr. Stanihursf^ 
for a \ery considerable stake, which * 
he was unable to pay. This gentle- 
man, from a similar course of llfe,^had 
2 F 
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been reduced to similar difficulties, 
and had paid away Mr. Frederick El- 
ton's bill to one 6f his dunning trades- 
men. 91ie money became due, but 
the bill was not accepted. The con- 
sequence was an impertinent letter on 
the part of Mr. Stanihurst, to his 
quondam friend. A duel followed, in 
which poor Elton was shockingly 
wounded ; and, to add to his misery, 
in the course of a few days after, 
while languishing under the torments 
occasioned by an unextracted ball, his 
faithless wife eloped with the very 
scoundrel who had wounded her hus- 
band. It was soon discovered that 
the fugitives had taken up their resi- 
dence in France ; but no one thought 
it worth while to offer them the 
smallest molestation, leaving them to 
the upbraidings of conscience and 
their guilty pleasures. 

The case of the wretched Frederick 
had been from the moment of his 


wound doubtful, but the disgrace and 
mental anguish which the discovery 
occasioned, speedily decided the ba-^ 
lance, qnd a few days of high fever 
were succeeded by a premature death. 
It is said that in the ravings which 
preceded that event, he frequently eja- 
culated the name of my sistk. 

If man is, as some suppose, the 
creature of circumstances, it is much 
to be lamented, both for the sake of 
Matilda and of Frederick Elton, that 
fate had not destined them to be unit- 
ed, as her firmness and feminine de- 
votion might have lent a tone to his 
more vacillating mind. As it was, 
she passed to heaven, if not without 
grief, at least without guilt ; and was 
spared the misery of beholding _ the 
being, on whom she had bestowed'her 
affections, sinking ire'll affluence into 
poverty, from respect into dishonour, 
and from remorse into death. 


XII. . 

** He came not to her father’s halls 
With a hundred squires in train, 

But all he brought was a true heart, 

And a name without a stain.” — M ary Howitt. 


After the loss of my beloved sis- 
ter, I returned once more to my rural 
retirement, near Dorking, with a si- 
lent determination to estrange myself 
from the bustle of life, and live like 
a recluse. The deepest formed schemes 
of man, however, often fail, from cir- 
cumstances over which he is, appa- 
rently, incapable of exerting control. 
At first I had my hours entirely to 
myself, — I read, and walked, and 
meditated ; day was the counterpart 
of day ; and month succeeded month 
in a sort of ** similitude in dissirai- 
litadc.” Thanks, however, to the 
generosity of human nature, and the 
kindness of my neighbours, the soli- 
tude of the recluse began to be bro- 
ken in upon by friendly offices, and 
calls. TTie only family that suc- 
ceeded in really fordng me by their 
kindness to the nouris^ent of a re- 
ciprocal sentiment, was tliat of the 
Austens, of Austen Park, a family of 
the first rank in consideration, both 
with regard to character and fortune. 

In the delightful society of this 
family, 1 was again restored to a 
susceptibility to the pleasures of life. 
Around it there was the all-soothing 
calm of affectionate interest, a reci- 


procity of feeling among its members 
which knit them to each other. 
From this mutuality of feeling I was 
not excluded, and often did ray heart 
silently overflow with gratitude to 
those, who seemed to have taken a 
spontaneous regard for one, whom 
providence had left out of the pale of 
domestic endearments. 

In this family resided a cousin of 
the AusteUs, Mr. Bennet, who was 
waiting- for an Indiatt cadetship. 
Having, like myself, but little busi- 
ness on hand, oar eveniags were al- 
most alternately shared with each 
other, and a particular intimacy was 
the consequence. He was a warm- 
hearted fine fellow, and J Uever think 
of him, even yet, although many 
years have elapsed since 1 have 
learned any tidings of his fate, with- 
out .a glow of affectionate interest. 
Mr. Curtis, the. proprietor of the ad- 
joining estate, was also, on terms bf 
most familiar footing at Austen Park, 
lie was a tall, handsome, and good- 
looking fellow, who had about a year 
before returned from Oxford to his 
family possessions. Hisf university 
education had not spoiled his love of 
rural sports ^ and with the polish of 
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the gentletnah waa Bometinsi^ min- Titjr ofhis mftmi^ 1 8|kwthatlie:h^ 
gled the roughness of the; co^ty something more to infdrm me of than 
squire. that. I told him to " out ^ith it/* 

Mr. Curtis’s father and old ^r. and found/ as I suspected, that he 
Austenhadbeenschoolassociates^add, was passionately attached to his fair 
the former dying while his son was yet cousin. With the openness and ho- 

a boy, his old friend was appointed nour which characterized all his pro- 

the family guardian. 1 had heard it ceedin^8,he atthe sametime^conib8|ied 

said that Miss Austen was destined to me that he was but a'^ldier of 
for his future wife, but from my own fortune,,.and that his fututo success 
observations I was led to regard this in iife must d^nd solely Ihihis 
as mere hearsay. Indeed, had my exertions. ** f have soma reaabn to 
opinion of the matter been asked, I think,” he adde4,. ” that d am at 

should have at o^ce said, that, did least not disagreeable my cousin, 

any partiality .exist, it ^ was for her but, years must elapse before I can 
cousin Bennet, who Was much more be in li condition in which 1 might rea- 
mild in his manners, and without sonably makejtroposals to her family, 

being regarded as cynical, I may add and as to any^engagement in my pre- 

much more circumspect in his con- sent circumstances, I i^not honbur- 
versation and conduct. With old ably think of such a thing.” 

Mr. Austen, however, Curtis was an After commending the purity of his 
especial favourite. In his youth he intentions, I hinted to hiih my sus- 

had been devotedly fond of the same picions^ of some attachment on the 
amusements, and he Hstened to the po4 of Curtis to Miss Austen, a 
exploits of the young follower of thing which;* strange to i^ay^ had 
Nimrod, with peculiar satisfaction, never. once struck him.' A new light 
nor from fears of losing a future son- seemed instantly to dawn in upon 

in-law did he ever enter any caveat him, and while I observed a cloud 

against his attempting a five-bar gate. come * over his countenance, I saw 
In his eye the bluntness of Curtis and felt from his manner that the 
was honesty ; he regarded him as happiness of the woman he loved, 
one who was really better than he was the paramount object of import- 

cared to be taken tot, and, like the ance in his regard. He was to leave 

almond, as hiding a sweet kernel Austen P^rk during the following 
within a rough shell. week, and before we parted, he bra 

One morning Bennet walked over taken the resolution of comihg to an 
to inform me that his cadetship had explanation with Curtis himself on' 
at length arrived but from the gra- this important and delicate subject. 

XIII. 

* The face that in the morning sun 
lye thought so wondrous fair, 

Hath faded — ere his course was run 
Beneath its golden huir/'—rPnoF.' Wilson. 

For some days after this meeting could not bid me farewell without 
I was confined to the houlq by indis- saying^ You were right, my friend, 
position, and my friend Bennet, for in your surmises ehout Curtis. May 

whose presence I was longing, cBme they be as happy as 1 could wish 

to pay me a farewell visit. His ab- them I” 

sence boded ill for the success of his On’^the day following, Bennet bade 
explanation with Curtis ; fmd the adieu to Austen Park, to embark for 

moment he entered, 1 s^w, ^ by the the eailt. Or his after-fate, circum- 

pensive cast of hjs features, ili-dis- stances j^re, eluded me from learning 
guised by an assumed jocular expr^s- any tidmgs. ' ^ 
sion, that the dearest hopes of his When convalescent, I resumed my 
bosom were extinguished for ever, visits to the Austen family, and did 

bur interview was short and: hurried, my best in shortening the evenings 

but as painful as might be, and we to the old squire, by supplying my 

parted with mutual good wishes. I friend Bennet’s* place, at the cheis- 

could see that he wished me to waive board. Miss Austen appeared a 

any allusion to Miss Austen ; yet he little more thoughtful than was her 

" 2 p2 
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wtroji wfiipjeiewtot mor§ re- 
^ eejnired ; th^ formei^ of which I could 
iC<^ddily enough account fof in the 
parting with her cousin*' who had so 
tong been one . of the family circle ; 
the latter appeared rather unaccount- 
able* but I was conscious of no im- 
'propriety, so could patiently afford 
W wait for the clearing up of the 
mystery^ 

j[t was'^towards the middle of Sep- 
temhpt that* after a long travel 
through the fields with my dogs 
and gun* 1 was returning home in 
the evening with my bag^ decently 
replenished. The latter part of the 
day had been sunny and sultry* but 
as the disk of, the sun rested on the 
western horizon* the evening became 
chill and dewy. 

lielow me lav my home about two 
miles distant, but hidden from view 
by the fin^ old woods, with which 
the country, for a considerable extent 
to right and lef^A was luxUiiantly 
covered. .There was a quietude in 
the scene almost unearthly, as I 
sauntered down the banks. 'of tbb 
river. From recent rains the channel 
was completely covered ; and shrubs, 
which had found footing when the 
stream was shrunk from summer 
drought, were half immersed in the 
wateis, on whose surface their upper 
branches wantoned. The shadows 
of thc^ magnideent old trees were 
^ image4 in a mirror, smooth and 
transparent as crystal, together with 
the reflected darkness of the rocks* 
the deep blue sky* and the gathering 
stars. 

Having been a dreamer all my 
days, I could not proceed forward, 
without often gazing around me on 
the woods and waters, reposing in 
the majesty of nature ; but when I 
came to the cataract* beside 'which I 
had often loved to sit with my bew 
loved eister* 1 rested my gun against 
a tree* and lingered for a while* 
musing on the ,days of the 'years 
which were paft* and fn the friends 
who ^ere gone for My heart 

was subduea to the hue of "theliour* 
and the scenery aroudd me blooded 
with ]iemembriiii0tiii sacred tq my 
heart. 1 thonaht of my sister* aa 1 
gpzed on the uivourite he4oh tree* 
iinder which we hod po often sat and 
read ; and in the mefftnoholy murmur 
of ^eiallmg waters* 1 heard the an.- 
geiic vpice of Anna Singleton. There 


was ngt a breatiti' of wind stirring* 
an({ in, the palpable twilight every 
leaf was visible between the eye and 
tbp* clear heavens. The scene looked 
like enchantment* and save a crow* 
that passing with -a heavy rustling 
wing over my head* evanished amid 
the dusky wood, with a plaintive 
cry* no o&er tok^n of nature's ani- 
mation broke the silence of my medi- 
tations. 

My path not lying by the river's 
edge* struck at an angle through the 
forest, with who^e recesses I was 
minutely conversant. How long I 
remained by the waterfall, "an idle 
dreamer," I know not, but the space 
must have* been considerable; as 
when I arose, the twilight hod deep- 
ened considerably. 

The forest is intersected about its 
centre by a cross ropd, upon coming 
to .which iny dogs rjEm before me and 
barked. The place being almost un- 
frequented, the idea of robbers or 
gipsies, for an instant, passed through 
my mind, and 1 thiust a ball into the 
muzzle of my piecc> ramming it down 
over a previous charge ; but my fears 
were instantly dissipated, when, on 
looking along the way, I saw Cur- 
tis, who had just crossed a style, 
approaching the spot where I stood* 
on his way homeward. 

Upon recognising each other* 
" Wdh Curtis," said I* " what sport 
have you had? Your bag seems 
heavy," 

" Not amiss;" answered he, " con- 
sidering that the game is so plun- 
dered here. Scarcely half au hour 
ago I fell in with a gipsey encamp- 
ment — a regular Bpheniian town jon 
the eastern border of the wood ; and 
faggots were crackling under more 
pots than *one. The contents it 
would require no magician to guess 
at."* 

Phoo* Curtis," said I, jocularly* 
" you arc a complete game-law man* 
and would screw the business up to 
the letter. But see, you are bending 
under your bag. Wmk adittJe hard 
in ch^ity on the poor creatures* and 
let them eat theft: supper*' with 
what ^petjte they may.’^ ^ ^ 

" Well* well, that may be ypur 
mind*^* he <^tinucd* in a sneering 
way, " but it is fortunate that all 
the world are not of one way of 
thinking. Had I discovered one of 
the gang wiring a hare* 5r bringing 







down a pheas^t^ as sure £(a mytaatie 
is Jack, nc should have had as much 
lead as toy barr^S contained.*' ^ 

" Gramercy on the poor poachers, 
if yOu are so bloodily minded, Cur- 
tis ; but it is as well for both parties 
that none of them (ell in ydur way. 
Why,, man, you seem to have got 
quite'hipped-^uite augiYwith your- 
self, and all the wortd, of late. Surti- 
ly there is something not going ac* 
cording to your stomach, Curtis ?** 
That there was something rude lud 
vulghr m this familiarity of addr^s, 
I mean not to deny ; I hope it was 
somewhat out of my usual mode, 
and that some apology may be found 
for it in the general character of the 
gentleman I was addressing. Piqued 
to the extreme, hd answered-— 

" Mind your Own adairs, sir ; I 
am at least capable of taking care of 
myself. A man Who fancies himself 
in loVe, as some one does,** added 
he, in a bitter tone, " will have 
enough to do in hnanaging -his own 
hubincbs to his mind, else I am great- 
ly mistaken.** 

T could observe that he laboured 
under extreme mental irritation — ^his 
eyes sparkling with a ferocity that 
pierced through the ihCumbeirt twi- 
light; while he stopped short sud- 
denly, and, turning round to me, ex- 
claimed, in a voice half sulfocatcd 
with anger, ''you mean to insult me,* 
do you ? It shall not be so with im- 
punity !*' 

" Insult you !" said I, interrupting 
him somewhat sharply, " whgt crot- 
chet IS this you have got into your 
head, Curtis ? Come, come — ” 

" None of your smoothing me 
down, sir,*' he interrupted, fiercely ; 

no, no— that sha'n’t serve your 
turn. Vou havd tried to undermine 
me. You have tampered with n^y 
feeliUgs — ^you are a bas e ■ ■■*■ * ■ *' 
"^oW, sir I", I •cried, *' on the 
peril of being called to instapt ac- 
count. V You are labouring tiudor 
some gross misapprehension. I call 
upon you t6 explain yourself.^*' 

» ".Explain myself!" he ejaculated, 
and rushipg forward, seized me by 
the collar. A violent struggle en- 
sued, in which I endeavoured to 
shake him off, but th? opportunity 


Ibr explanatibu had escaped, and \t 
was now to<^ late— for I found him" 
grappling me with a tiger-like fero- 
city, which left no chance for life, 
but in my utmost exertions. " No, 
villain!** he exclalfned; as he best 
could, while twisting and Struggling 
to throw me. ovar, " this is a tUg for 
lijTe 'gnd death-^both shall Jlot sur- 
vive it." ^ 

* Buni^ l^is scuffle he -etill conti- 
nual ^ hold^ hU fowling picoe, and I 
hive little doubt wduld'have shot me, 
had opportunity allowed — sd intense- 
ly kindled Was the fire of hifif anger, 
and so distorted wefe \u8 'features, 
by the extrenfity *of .pasfiion ; so 1 
made eveiy effort fo trip Ilim Over, 
but this his athletic vigoUr prevehted 
my accomplishing. 

Vainly I endeavoured to call him 
to reason — to unhosom his suspi- 
cions, and Jto hear my explanation I 
he struggled with the fury of a ma- 
niac ; and at length I ffelt my strength 
not only failing, biA a sense of suffo- 
cation came over me, from his having 
gothis'ftngers knotted into my neck- 
cloth, Jlesperation lent me a mo- 
ment's vigour, and while indignation 
and abhorrence burned within me, I 
drove him backwards with such a 
vehemence that he was tripped over 
by some brushwood, and the* trunk 
o( a tree alone prevented his falling. 
In turn, he recoiled upon ,me, and, 
observing his fingers grappling fbr 
the trigger, I drove, the muzzle from 
me with ah energy that brought (lie 
pj^ece fi om his hand, and, as we both* 
came to the grouncl, it exploded. I 
remember the hash, and a sound 
thundering in my cars ; hut, being * 
stunned by the force with which I 
struck among the hi quiches, I lay ft>r 
gome time insensible. 

w^e by ojirt®lves — no humau 
being was probably within hearing 
of the report. How long I may have 
lain is uncertain, and, on recovering 
from Iny stun, 1 started up om my 
elbow, quite unconscious Aot only of 
what had happened, but of where I 
was ; and, having removed some- 
thing that lay upon my face, and 
raised my fingers to my blt)w, I saw* 
that they were clotted over witb 
blood. 


f 
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XIV, 

“ Since that hour— 

But words are breath ; — ^look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings ; come and sit by me ! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the furies.” — M anfred, 


' The stars were now afl bright and 
sparkling, as the twilight deepened 
into darkness. The wind (jame abroad 
in ^sts, and the air was chill even 
to frost. I attempted to rise, but, 
ataggering, fell over a body, which 
lay beside me. It was Curtis ! 

1 took hold of his hand, but it was 
cold. The whple truth flashed upon 
my mind, and I called aloud ; but 
no answer was returned. His clothes 
were literally soaked jn blood, and 
around him for yards the ground 
was saturated with the crimson flood. 
1 drew my hand over his face, and 
found his month and eyes* open, stif- 
fening in the immutability of death. 
Beside him was coiled a small bladk 
pointer bitch. Which had accompa- 
nied Kim to the fields. She lay with 
hei nose turned towards him, shiver- 
ing from the cold. 

1 had awakened as from a dream : 
from a state of unconsciousness— to 
find myself — what? 1 shuddered at 
the supposition ! A cold sweat broke 
upon my forehead, and my knees 
knocked against each other, and bent 
beneath the weight of my body, a^, 
clenching my ha^s together, in ago- 
ny of spirit, I stood by thc^ corpse of 
my unfortunate victim, with my back 
resting against a tree. 

What a scene is here, I thought — 
Would to heaven 1 had fallen, rather 
than this man! Gracious heaven, 
but a few days agc^ and seemingly 
the most cordial of friends — and now 
to have embrewed my hands in his 
blood ! And for what ? — No — con- 
science, reprove me as thou wilt, tHou 
canst not tell me that I was the 
aggrei^r. But what matters it ? 1 
am to' be a mark fr| the finger of 
caution — a byeword and reproach 
among men I 

What can I do ? — ^The laws of my 
country must be satisfied. — I must 
submit to the ignominy of a gaol — ^to 
the chains of a felon ; yea, plead for 
my life at the bar of justice, under 
the imputation of murder! Sooner 
would 1 die a thousand deaths. 

Here the poor dogs whined, and I 


started from my reverie — I started as 
if an arm had been laid on mine. 

“ How Is it now, when every sound appals 
me?” 

I was seized with a sudden *ter- 
roiK Night became every minute 
darker and duskier. All was silent ; 
I wad alone wi^ the dead, with 
the hody nf him 1 had murdered, 
“ under the shade of melancholy 
boughs." MethoUght I heard the 
voice of Anna Singleton quieting the 
tumult of my soul. 1 gazed round 
and round, but no glimmer of a win- 
dow was perceptible ; and borne to 
the ear in a heavy, monotonous, and 
subduing murmur, came the sound 
of the distant cataract. 

The horrors of imagination encom- 
passed me. My nerves, shattered 
and overcome, and over-exerted with 
what had occurred,, yielded without 
resistance ; and 1 was ready to sink 
into the ground. The countenance of 
the dead was appalling — the ghastly, 
cold, unconscious wreck of mortality 
lay at my feet. Seizing on my 
fowling-piece with a convulsive effort, 
I ran on through the " night of 
woods," followed by my dogs, with 
a velocity that J did not think anyv 
exertion of my muscles capable of. 
Fear lent me wings. Forward and 
forward 1 ran till almost exhausted. 
Suddenly a sound struck my ear I 1 
stopped and listened— 4 igain it arose; 
It was the whine of Curtis’s dog, the 
vejry edhu of desolation, a wild and 
lamentdble cry. ' 

The sound made my bloods run 
chill ^but again I rushed forward, 
metamorphosing every branch and 
stump into frightful forms and hideous 
contortions. Eyes seemed to gleam 
out of every thicket upon me. Every 
moment 1 expected some hand to 
arrest me— some figure to cross mv 
path, and condimand me to stand still. 

I rushed straight forward. My dogs 
gqllopped before me. I ran blindly 
on, and dared not look behind. Me- 
thought a legion of spirits were in 
pursuit. 1 Was indeed the man upon 



A lonesome road \ 

That walks with tear ahd dread* 

And having once turned round, walks on* 
Nor turns again his head ; 

For well he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread!’* 

At length I felt some rell^froni my 
p«mic, when I shw the shadowy form 
of my own house rising between me 
and the dewy skietf; and perceived 
a light glimmering at one of the half- 
shut windows.* 

I wfped the flowing perspiration 
from'my bfow^ and felt my heart 
knocking with violence against my 
breast. " What is this I have done ! 
What is this I have done 1^* muttered 
I to myself, " murdered my neigh- 
bour, my friend 1 I aip lost, disho- 
noured, ruined, miserable, for ever!** 

I laid nay hand on the wicket of 
the sidegate, which led through a 
short avenue of shrubs and flower- 
beds to the door of the house, and 
looking up to the window of my bed- 
chamber, I thought, ‘f sleep, sweet 
sleep, a visitant that disdains bribery, 
will henceforward be a rare inmate 
there !'* 

Having calmed myself as much as 
I could, at length I took resolution — 
resolution to do what ? To knock for 
admittance at my own house. How 
guilt doth unnerve the soul, and 
what a strong siding champion** is 
conscience ! ‘ 

" Come away, sir,** said old Mary, 
shutting the door behind me. " We 
have been long wearying for you'; 
and it is getting very dark. Good- 
ness, sir, I hope you have not hurt 
yourself in any way ? See, the sleeve 
of your jacket is bloody !** 

1 shuddered involuntarily as she 
spake, and the weight of guilt pressed 
heavy on my heart, for a few Seconds 
impeding my breathing. No— no,** 
returned I, throwing oflf my game- 
bag, ** it is only some oozing from 
this.^’ I saw that the bag was un- 
stained, and consequently her scru- 
tifty, if sh^ choSe to exert it, could 
detect me. But wi^dut farther re- 
mark she hurried with it into the 
kitchen, and lighted me up stairs. 

• Poor Mary! my kind old domestic, 
that 1 should have been afraid of 
thee— of thee, who watched over my 
sister's infancy, and, who, although 
for many long years seemingly 
estranged to thy master's family, 
wert spared to follow me when I had 


grown up to man’s estate* to the home 
of which, time and fortune had made 
me the head, that thou mightest get 
grey, and waste out the light of life 
in my service. Betray me ! although 
the world had been arrayed against 
me — so wouldst not thou! Although 
I had confessed my guilt to thee, 
thou wouldst have said that I was 
speaking in a dream. Thou wouldst 
have comforted me in the darkness 
of the .dungeon, and shed* tears over 
my head on the scaffold, or wher- 
ever they might have led me. Thou 
art a picture of memory— a thing of 
old. Connected with thee are all the 
happy days that my boyish years 
have seen* that my maturer heart 
have felt. I cannot think ill of hu- 
man nature, while I remember thee— 
" Sif illi terra levis .'** 

Shortly after I went to bed, hav- 
ing left orders with my man lliomas 
to call me early in the morning. 
Glancing at my hands, 1 saw. that 
they were imperfectly washed^some 
blood-gouts being visible around the 
wrist; and on looking into the mirror* 

I discovered the mark of fingers on 
my forehead. These marks pf Cain 
1 cleansed off as carefully as I could, 
but saw that the water in the basm 
was tinged by my so doing. Terror 
made my wits sharp ; the fear of 
discovery lay strong upon my soul. 

I hesitated a moment what to do. I 
tlien thought of emptying it over the 
window, so cautiously drew up the 
sash, which emitted a low, creaking 
noise. On listening a little, I he^d 
tongues speaking without, and draw- 
ing back, I obscured the light. — 
They are in search of me — ^yes, they 
have come in pursuit of me; but 
though they have tracked the fox'.to 
his den, they shall not take him alive. 
Sooner will I dash myself over on 
the granite flags. « In a little while I 
listened again, and, oh! how relieved 
was my tortured heart, how glad was 
I in hearing the voice of Thomas, 
hearty and fearless ; and the -half- 
smothered titters iind affectionate re- 
bukes of Sally, a neighbouring far- 
mer's servant, who was his sweiet- 
heart. 

I lay down in bed, tossing to and 
fro, in dark ^mination, conjuring up 
all the hideous phantoms and wretch- 
ed ideas, that distempered imagina- 
tion could bddy forth. Many they 
were, and terrible. Compared with 
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wbat 1 thea suffered, pain, actual 
(Corporeal at^isAi bad been a tride, 
and death itself a wished-for tran- 
quillity. I thought of my feelings of 
the yesterday, and then looked for- 
ward on my blasted name ! I felt the 
gnawings of a wounded spirit, and 
anticipated the hatred and aversion 
of the world. Could money have 
purchased grace, or effaced the stains 
of blood, 1 would have sold all, and gi- 
ven to the poor — yea, wandered about 
in search of bread, nor envied the 
peer in his princely demesnes. 1 tried 
to sleep, but could not. I turned 
and turned, restless as a billow on 
the stormy seas. I had a dread fore- 
boding that mine eyes would shut no 
more — that I was doomed to an eter- 
nity of miserable consciousness^that 
I had murdered sleep. 

I heard the clock chime the hour 
of midnight; the wind had arisen, 
and was sighing at the casement. 
Methought that it syllabled its wild 


dreary toned into blame, offd imi- 
tated the voice of the murdered Cur* 
tis. 1 lay watchful, my heart throb- 
bing at every whisper, and, drawing 
the curtains aside, methoughf L be- 
held a figure standiiig in the middle 
of tl>e flodr. I started up, ana cried,' 
in the name of God, speak to me ! 
My fevered imagination had shaped 
out a spirit in the. grey dawn flicker- 
ing between the window shutters. ‘ 
With a sigh I lay dowh, and turn- 
ed and turned, but slumber came not 
to my eyelids; to dnd*fro, to and 
fro I tqssed, till the orient* sunshine 
threv its cheering lustre through the 
casement. The swallow, at its upp^r 
corner, not having yet taken its au- 
tumnal departure, twittered in its 
nest, as completely exhausted, weak 
as a lamb the moment it is yeaned. 
I fell, at length, into a sleep, which, 
in its profoundness, resembled insen- 
sibility itself. 


XV. 


** He is dead and gone, lady — 

He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone.*’ — H amlet. 


Ere the morning had far advanced, a 
loud knocking awoke me, and, start- 
ing up in agitation, 1 heard some one 
at my parlour door. 1 called out, 
'' Who is there ?” Thomas, entering 
with sorrow and anxiety m his looks, 
answered — “ Ah, sir. Mi Curtis has 
shot himself, body has been found 
this morning.” 

" When, where ?” I exclaimed with 
trepidation, how did it happen ? 
that is a dismal business.” 

l* I don’t know, sir,” answered 
Thomas, "he was found by a woodman 
early this mofning, quite dead. His 
gun was lying beside him ; the whole 
charge of both barrels bad gone 
through his breast. His black bitch, 
Jess, which you see here, wak sitting 
besi^^ him, and 1 ha’ ^ got her from 
the man to take^care of. May be 
we may have her for a kind of keep- 
sake ?” 

As the deg lookpd up at me, a 
thrill passed through every vein. 
Horrible ! thought J to myself. Dogs 
have detected murders before now. 
" Thomas,” I said aloud, ” you had 
as well walk ovef with .the dog. You 
ought not to have brought it here. 


Haste after the man, and give it him 
in charge to take home.” 

Scarcely had I got dressed, which 
was done in a tardy yet hurried man«^ 
ner, when a vehicle stopped' at the 
gate, and I heard the murmur of 
many different'yoices. Thomas came 
running up the avenue, and ^eihg 
me at the window stood still before 
it. I threw up the sash, and asked 
him what he Wanted. " Here id the 
body, sir, on a sjedge. Such a sight 
I never saw. It is an awful specta- 
cle. Hudn’t we better take it in, 
master, till word is carried forward 
to his friends ? but to be sure they 
must have heard- of it by this time at 
any rate. Hadn't we/sir ?*’ 

■This was ailother dagger—" No, 
no, lliomaB,” answered 1, w^th some 
irritation. " What mfdkes «you so 
officious ? it had better 

ceed.” * * 

" Shalh 1 not tnake it halt then^ 
sir; till you c6me down, and have i 
look at itf* 

" No — no— nOi” returned I agahr 
more bitterly, throwing down the 
sash as 1 spoken 1 have nothing to 
do with i ): — I doo't wish to see it.” 



A 4read foreboding of detection 
bung over ine. f u dreadAil 
struggle within myself, whether I 
should deliver inyself up to s^Lud 
trial, or persevere ia my endeavours 
to avoid the scrutiny -of the law. By 
the latter mode of procedure I might 
escape unhurt, ' so far as reputation 
with the. world was concerned; by. the 
former, 1 foresaw that, come what 
might, my good name was filched 
away for ever ; and that every ** puny 
whipster,” all the vile and the vulgar, 
could throw after me the horrible epi- 
thets of murderer or homicide. That 
I had been at least the latter was unde- 
niable, and the multitude seldom give 
themselves’ the tfouble of enquiring 
into the circumstances of a case, sa- 
tisfying themselves with the bare 
result. 

And Anno Austin the happy, 
smiling, beautiful Anne Austen! — 
now the question was settled and 
sealed ; and 1 determined to keep the 
whole matter on my heart. How 
often, how many thousand times have 
I wished from my soul that my reso- 
lutions had been otherwise I What a 
load of misery, how many sleepless 
nights and desponding days should f 
have spared myself I 

Surprise, and panic, and sudden 
remorse had made my situation 
much more dark and desperate than 
it really was but time elapsed, 
and weeks passed over that could 
not be recalled. I felt that sus- 
picion must have ever attached to 
one, who had concealed and kept to 
himself a circuitistauce, whose elu- 
cidation, by his own statement, was 
such as to preclude hazard by legal 
investigation. The opportunity had 
escaped, before my conduct appeared 
to me in its * genuine light. The 
whole country had been agitated 
about this mysterious circumstance. 
Most f people insisted,' that Curtis 
must have destroyed him|ielf,s as his 
own piece was found by his side, dirty 
and discharged, with the doghead in 
tho pan : , while some argued 
against the possibility of the arms 
being extended so far as to pull the 
trigger a long barrelled' musket, 
with the mu^ pointed against the 


Isreaat, Again he whs not robbed^ Ids 

watch, rings, aiid money, were all 
untouched, and tiie idea of bis having 
fallen a victim to robbers seemed ut- 
terly improbable. Doubt and mys- 
tery consequently hung over the mat^ 
ter; but the ^corqner, after the exa- 
mination of some domestics, thought* 
the case so plain,- as without much 
hesitation, fo bring in a verdict ofr— 
” Died by his own hand in a fit of 
insanity.” ^ ^ ‘ • 

On the day of the burial I feigned 
sickness, and did not attend! 1 am" 
certain *that, hhdj done so, 'my agi- 
tation must have detected me ; but, 
on the day following,' ! ventured on 
a ride to Austen Park^ The whole 
of my own people imputed my ab- 
straction and melancholy to grief for 
the fate of Curtis: — alas I too justly. 

The Austens were invisible, and I 
left my card. Is it possible, thought 
I, that they have a suspicion of the 
trqth, yet remain quiet out of re- 
spect for our former intimacy? I 
trembled as the thought passed 
through my heart, yet determined to 
put it "to the ordeal. 

* ^About a month after this period I 
chanced one day, in visiting at Austen 
Park, to lind Miss Austen alone. I 
was struck with the sudden alteration 
in her appearance. ITic flow 6f her 
spirits was gone, and the eVo, which 
so lately floated in die light of joy, 
was now quenched in its lustre. Some 
days before I had signified my inten- 
tion of leaving England for'the con- 
tinent, as my native country had now 
become to me only a scene of me-' 
lancholy recollections. I thought of 
my mother torn from her orphans’ in 
their childhood — of Anna Singleton, 
the morning star of this world’s love- 
lines&-^f my simple-mihded heroic, 
noble, beautiful sister— of the butch- 
ered Curtis — of all th& miseries which 
had befallen all, who moved within 
the sphere of my existence. Even the 
lovely being before me seemed to oWe- 
her blight" td my presenb)^. ' Bennet*a 
advances I knew she had declined, 
and if Curtis* was* her, lover, the 
wretch stood before her, who had 
einbrued his handa in his blood. ' 
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XVI. 

“ Oh ! there Is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If bnt to God we turn, and ask 
Of him to b$ our friend I” — WoRDSWORTH. 


Hgme being no longer a home for 
me, I had resolved on travelling. She, 
whom I loved with an all-engrossing 
tenderness, was dead in her early 
youth. I had no kindred to care fOr 
me ; like the Indian chief, Logan, I 
could say there runs not a drop of 
my blood in the veins of a living crea- 
ture ; and I had unintentionally killed 
my friend. When L looked back to 
boyhood, it seemed a kind of eternity, 
and yet I was but twenty-five ! 

Suspicion as to my.being accessory 
to the death of Curtis might, or ndght 
not float on the breath of fame. No 
one, f^ir as I had heard insinuat- 
ed, imputed it either directly or indi- 
rectly to tne, but how often is the 
voice of malice heard by all save its 
victim. It mattered not ; I suffered* 
sufficiently without that ; I had ceas- 
ed "to justify my deeds unto my- 
self,” and was a conscience-stricken 
wretch. My buoyant ho^cs were 
quenched ; and, instead of looking 
forward, through a bright sunshine 
of futurity, J must hang over my 
prospeeW. , ( saw nothing in life to 
covet ; nothing to aspire to ; and 
nought that could efface from my me- 
mory the defiling stains of the past. 

I had bought experience f arly, and at 
a dear price. I had stfddenly become 
an altered man, and " a kaddbr one." 

Whiit boots it to relatb my wan- 
derings ? it is only the history of my 
mind that I mean to record. After 
sqourning for four years on the con- 
tinent during which time I visited 
France, Germany, and Italy, in the 
hopes that chaii^c of scene and place 
would dissipate my ills ; I began to 
feel that Time> the grand physician of 
human miseries, had anointed my 
heart with a balsam what," if it did not 
heal thoroughly^ was at least power- 
ful to salve and' soothe ; still hisit 
lateri let halts arundo; still did the af- 
row rankle ; but dts presence was 
more endurable, add a consciousness 
that my guilt had been at least equal- 
led by my imprudence in concealing 
it, rested on my giuid, with a be- 
and pleasant influence. • , 

From the occurrence of the fatal 


deed until this time, I have borne in 
silence ; my guilt and my grief have 
found no tongue. But, alas! the 
world is changed altogether since that 
period. I am now a sojourner in a 
part of the country far from the 
scenes of my paternal inheritance; 
unknown to those who knew me in 
youth, and living under a changed 
name. The metamorphosing hand of 
time hath changed the black hairs to 
the grey; and the buried body of 
Curtis is long since Just. He is al- 
most blotted from the memory of the 
living, and his story, even in the vici- 
nity of the place where it bccurred, 
is remembered only as a dream of 
yore. If the world has been ungrate- 
fiil towards him, regarding his alleged 
end, it is now far beyond the time for 
my attempting to do justice to it, by 
revealing the real facts of the case. 

I have suffered much — perhaps, to 
say more than enough, would be im- 
piety. At all evehts, I trust, the de- 
mands of moral justice are satis- 
fied. I have read of a man, who was 
tried and condemned for the murder 
of his own daughter ; who, it was af- 
terwards discovered, had destroyed 
herself; and his body ordered to be 
hung by the sea-shore in chains, as 
carrion to the wild fowl. Three years 
elapsed befqre the hand- writing de- 
veloping the truth, was found, and 
empty, fancifully empty, was that 
shew of justice, which endeavoured to 
obliterate the ignominy of such a fate, 
by commanding the rustling skeleton 
to be taken down for decent inter- 
ment, and a stand of white colours 
to be waved over insensate turf, as 
symbolical of the innocence of the 
dust that mouldered benCath. 

Next to the death of Curtis, the 
circumstance which for a long time 
pressed and preyed most deeply on 
my regret, was the never having had 
the fcHTtitude, the justice to reveal the 
whole facts of the ca8e>.at least to 
Anne Austen. How such a know- 
ledge would have lightened her me- 
lancholy — yet I had the heart to with- 
hold it. How such a discovery would 
have sweetened the bitterness of her 
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cup — yet Meft her to drain it to the lies or else it is wretched. ** What 

dregs. Often and often did I medi- is the world/' says Goldsmith, " if it 

tate this act of justice ; but my soul affords but solitude !" Pleasure un- 

revolted from the* task. 1 knew my- communicated and unshared, is only 

self a fallen being, but I could not a sort of pain. The master of one of 

abide the idea that others should the most beautiful villas in the world, 

think me so ; far less that she, the surrounded by all that the heart can 

kindest, .gentlest, most affectionate of desire of the soft and the sublime in 

human creatures, should execrate me. scenery, without an officious glance 

^ For a nuihber of years I lived in to scrutinize the privacy of my life, 

solitude in a beautiful cottage on the yet I was unblest. I felt that some- 

Lake of Geneva, not far from the thing was a-wanting. My books 

scenes hallowed in romance by the sometimes failed to amuse. I became 

loves of St. Preux and Julie. Yet tired of my boat. I had seen Geneva, 

there, even there, in that elysium of Vevai, and Chillon castle too often ; 

nature, I was not happy. Melan- and pined for an interchange of friend- 

choly remembrances broke in upon ly thought — for a reciprocity and a 

the tranquil enchantment of the most communication of feelings. Often, 

delightful landscape^ j and far remote seated on the high green banks, on 

from the faces and friendships which the border of the Lernan, with mag- 

had enlivened and delighted the morn- nificent pine-forests around me, and 

ing of life. I felt the gloom of soli- tranquillized with the view of the 

tude even in the brightest sunshine ; wide, smooth expanse of waters, with 

and ennui in all- my efforts to be the wooded islets, and gliding sails — 

amused. If the heart of man was of romantic white-walled towns, and 

ever formed by nature for solitude, I sublime picturesque mountains, I 

had here an opportunity of putting have cast a longing, lingering glance 

that doctrine abundantly to the test, to the friendships and the fields of 

I did so — and experienced the futi- early years, to the country which 

lity of such an hypothesis. ** On gave me birth, to the fields — 

some fond breast the parting soul re- 

“ The beautiful fields 

Of Englai\d, where amid the growing grass, 

The daisy bends, the yellow king-cup shines, 

In the merry month of May.” 


But of all -my melancholy reflec- 
tions, none were more melancholy 
than those which related to Anne 
Austen. Deep in my heart of hearts 
lay enshrined the memory of my first, 
last, only love — the recollections of 
Anna l^inglcton ; of her angelic love- 
liness, her retiring, affection, her 
early, and deplored, and heart^crush- 
ing death. But that was a wotf — an 
unavertable and irremediable cala- 
mity — a* dispensation of Providence. 
To Anne Austen I had poured out 
the waters of Marah. I had* been 
the cloud which obscur^ that star 
in the noon-night of its loveliness. 
Why, indeed, should I hide .it from 
myself and ofh^ers } I had beeii the 
means of shortening her life, and the 
work of a frantic . minute had been 
the cause of changing her, as by the 
wave of a magician's wand — and she 
was changed. Her peace was blasted 
for ever, and the fountain of her af- 
fections dried up. The suii never 
shone for.her after. that day. From 


the beauty- breathing, buoyant girl, 
playful from lightness of heart and 
innocence of thought, she\ sank at 
once into the clouded serenity of pen- 
siveness and the melancholy of settled 
grief. The elastic tone of her spirit 
was destroyed. The noonday of her 
expectations had prematurely closed, 
and the aspect of universal natute 
was for ever darkened before her. 

“ Atra caligine mersa.^ . 

It is fortunate that she did not live 
long, as life when so meted out is but 
a continuation of suffering, a succes- 
sion of unpleasant thoughts. A bro- 
ken heart is an incurable malady, 
and the sooner such a disease comes 
to a termination the better, as it is 
only a life-in-death, a protracted mi- 
sery. Poor girl ! often in solitude 
hath my heart bled for thee. I de- 
served thy execration ; but thy lips 
were sealed to all save the words of 
charity. No reproaches ever passed 
thy gentle lips, and thy dying hour 
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was resigned as that of the American him, and Jyihg doWh* to pleasant 
poet, who emblematizes departing dreams. " 

man, as folding his mantle round 

XVII. 

** When musing on companions gdne, 

W'e doubly feel ourselves alone; 

Something, my friend, we yet may gain, 

There is a pleasure in this pain. 

Its still small voice is often heard 
Whispering a mingled sentiment 
*Twixt resignation and content,” — Marmion. 


Age was now setting his signet upon 
me ; and, although thoroughly se- 
vered from all early friendships, so 
strong in my heart were the associa- 
tions of the past, that I resolved to 
return to ,my native country again, 
were it for no other purpose but lay- 
ing my bones there. 

1 stood upon a hill top, that looks 
downward on the far-off ocean, and, 
between me and the sea, beheld the 
woods that circled round the man- 
sion of my fathers. It was a beauti- 
ful Sabbath morning, towards the de- 
cline of summer. Some silvery clouds 
slept on the bosom of the sky ; the 
sheep were scattered in repose over 
the rich, green, hilly pastures ; the 
birds were singing ainid the thickets ; 
and, borne from afar, to the pausing 
ear, came the tranquilly solemn sound 
of the church bell, inofit musical, 
most melancholy." 

I stood' and listened. ' It was too 
iiluch ; my heart could not bear it. I 
leant over a raoss-grbwn rail, and, 
holding my handkerchief to my eyes, 
wept like a child. My mother, my 
sister, the faithful doinestics, " the 
old familiar faces," departed scenes, 
vanished friends, all the delights of 
the past, arose and utterly tinman- 
ned me. 

Escaping fromjthose reminiscences 
of early wldhood, I wandered down 
to my old haunts in the neighbour- 
hood of Austen Park ; and by a cu- 
rious coinqi,deDce, for , the thing was 
unpremeditated, I a.jrtved there alsp 
on a Sui^y morning, and the thought 
BUddenS^truck me, that 1 would go 
into swe obscure part of the village 
church and hear service. 1 did so. 

Whdt a reverential well-known air 
had the building ; every stone in it 
had a place id my early recollection. 
The deep niches — low-arehed 
windows, admitting " a dim, religious 
light"— the venerable, dusky pews. 


edged with the antique carving of acorn 
and fleur-de-lis — the hollow roof, 
whose crevices still held " the mar- 
tin's old hereditary nest," I gazed 
on them all — I devoured them all with 
my eyes ; but the pulpit had another 
occupant, and the^ s’lver hairs of the 
pastor, from whose lips *I had first 
heard the words of truth and Mfe from 
that holy place, with a solemnity of 
awe ’ bordering on adoration, where 
was now that venerable saint? i 
turned to the old pew of my house- 
hold ; it was fillod, but I knew not a 
face there. * I looked up to the galleiy,* 
whose front was gilded with the arms 
of the Curtis family, and sighed to 
think of one who was not." ‘Next 
td it’ was the pew of the Austjens. 
My heart sank when I thought of the 
time "v^hen the pfeerlcss Anne Austen 
sate there, and it was a check to my 
habitual despondency to survey that 
delightful family ^roup, 

Very few faces in tne body of the 
church could I recognise ; ^d these 
how altered by the lapse of years; 
and the corroding touches of care! 
The boy npw stood,, in the centre of 
hia owm ftwnily, a thoughtihl man— a 
business-worn citizen — an attentive, 
Bubdpe^ sbber-ininded father. l'^e‘ 
old iMid passed away like thc'clouds 
of yestefday and the ybuthful'had, 
like irfy^felf, fat overstepped their me- 
ridian; and were declipipg unto the 
hour v yj^hen daylight doth go doy>^i" 
Nond recogiiised me ; no one glanced 
towards me a look pf welcome ; I was 
a stranger amoi^g strangerst ‘ 

. After service 1 strayed ‘ into the 
church-yard, ^ havfi never thought 
of death, but its linage wus asso- 
ciated with the tranquillity, of that 
spot. There is a')>^toral quiet arpund 
it. It is in the heart of rural scenery, 
situated on a rising ground, and open 
to the sun and sky. 
llie people^being all passed away. 
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I sauntered towards the last narrow 
hahitation of the Austens, that 1 
mi^t gaze on the turf where reposed 
the ashes of the warm-hearted old 
squire, and of his daughter, the peer> 
less Anne. 1 stood for a long time 
gazing upon it. My heart was at my 
throat ; and some burning tears alle- 
viated the pressure of my afflictions 
as they fell to the ground. The pres- 
sure of twenty-seven years had level- 
led it by their passage, and the un- 
dulation in the turf was scarcely per- 
ceptible. The holly and cypress trees 
planted around were nowgrown large, 
daik, and luxuriant; in them the 
winds of heaven might whistle, and 
the birds of summer build their nests. 
The marble slab in the wall, which 
tells her name and age, is encircled 
with lichens and moss, wealing an 
aspect of long-past years. ITlcv holly- 
bush, at present growing beneath the 
window at which I am writing, is a 
slip taken from one of those trees. I 
delight, in my musing hours, to gaze 
upon it, and think how it derived its 
original nourishment from the ground 
wherein the clay of Anne Austen was 
laid. 

'Twas after noon when I closed the 
church - yard gate behind me, and look- 
ed back to the forests, determining to 
1 epass the spot at which poor Curtis 
met with his death. I sauntered slow- 
ly onwards. Every tree by the way- 
side seemed to claim old acquaintance- 
ship, and to say, " You will not sure- 
ly pass me unnoticed eveiy wind- 
ing of the path on which I tiod awak- 
ened '' thoughts that lay too deep for 
teal 8." 

At length I came to the cottage, at 
the turn of the road, which J had 
bought, and given away as a mar- 
riage-gift to niy old faithful servant, 
Thomas. *A respectable- looking el- 
derly man was > sitting on a stone, 
qilh^tly smoking his pipb, with a curly- 
hcoded urchin on his knee. His little 
terrier dog, which was lying asleep at 
his feet, started up with a snarl,! and 
came forward to bark as I approach- 
ed.' The man looked hard at me, and 
I returned his scrutiny as narrowly. 
Hi/ elltamlna^ion seeined to have 
proved abortive ; for, turning his head 
the oth^r way, he took liis pipe from 
his cheek, . preparatoiy to anpther 
whiff. Not so mint ; I knew him-— 

I recognised my ' old Tiouse-mate ; 
whom, it affords a pleasure to my 


mind, I saw married to his sweet- 
heart, Sally, before I went abroad, 
and trust that, in so doing, I acted 
for the best, in making two faithful 
hearts enjoy as much felicity as this 
poor earth can supply. 

I passed on with a deep-drawn 
sigh; but, shortly after, falling in 
with a little boy, who was gathering 
king -cups by the way side, I found, 
on inquiring his name, that he was a 
son, as hib featuies had so denoted to 
me, and gave him what loose money 
I had about me, to buy a new dress 
against next Sunday. 

The sun had far declined, when, 
reaching the borders of the fatal fo- 
rest, I paced on at a slow latc, exa- 
mining every object around, which, 
from change, beauty, or old associa- 
tions, solicited my attention. From 
a rising bank 1 caught a glimpse of 
Austen Park over the trees. It look- 
ed dark, solitary, and forsaken ; dif- 
ferent from what I had once thought 
it, but the same. Between me and 
the west some tall ash trees indicated 
the spot, behind which lay the quon- 
dam property of Curtis. Surrounded 
by corn fields, luxuriant and exten- 
sive, I passed on between the border- 
ing trees. Tlie last rays of sunlight 
gilded their tops, and broke through 
in long level streams where they were 
more thinly planted. I heard voices 
in the woods ; and, standing still, disr 
covered some children, who, forgetflil 
of Sabbath derency, had been thread- 
ing the verdant labyrinth in search of 
birds' nests, or the honey of the wild 
bees. Their tongues, full of the joy- 
ful buoyancy of childhood, and their 
light laughter, pioclainjcd the ease 
and thoughtlessness of their hearts. 

I thought of the time when I ought s 
have been as one of these. 

As 1 sauntered on I heard the jOy- ' 
ous sounds far behind me, but they be- 
came moi e and more indistinct,' and 
were soon altogether lost. . All was 
silent as I neared the style over which 
Curtis had come on the fatal evening. 
Nature was still, serene, shadowy, • 
and reposing. A blackbird had built 
hei nest somewhere near the spotj 
and from the summit of a tall larch^ * 
the tallest in tlie gtove, sung out, in 
clear, thrilling woodnotes; as it were, 
a hymn to the departing daylfght. 

Although the scene was so strong- 
ly pictuied on my recollection, it was 
not Tl^ithout some difficulty that h 
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identified the exact spot on which 
Curtis received his death-wound. At 
length I exclaimed to myself hurried- 
ly, " Behold the tree!” It was the 
same against which I had rested my 
fowling-piece. I examined its bark 
for traces of blood-gouts, in momen- 
tary conviction of the vulgar belief 
that such marks are unefFaceable ; but 
my eyes could behold none, nor could 
imagination distort any visible ap- 
pearance into the least resemblance 
of such. Beneath my feet, on the 
spot which had drunk his blood, the 
weeds and wild-tlowers were spring- 
ing luxuriantly, and sent forth to the 
air, as ray steps pressed them down, 
an aromatic, pastoral smell. 

Rousseau describes the intensity of 
his emotions, when, after an absence 
of many, many years, he beheld his 
favourite periwinkle growing on the 
spot where he had left it. What 
thoughts, what feelings must have 
thrilled through his heart, when he 
exclaimed, ** Voila la pervenche 

He, perhaps, or only such as he, 
who have felt the power of similar 
experiences, can form a notion of 
.what passed through my bosom at 


that hour. But at what antipodes 
were hb remembrances and mine! 
His brought before his soul with all 
the rapidity and. vividness of lights 
ning, the innocence and the Elysium 
of youth ; mine, the darkness of that 
cloud which had for ever overshadow- 
ed such prospects, and transformed 
the garden of life into a desert ! 

As I passed down the vale, the blue 
mantle of twilight hung around the 
shoulders of the hills, the west was 
rapidly losing its crimson honours, 
and Hesperus, ” leader of the starry 
host,” shone out brightly from the 
fine blue sky. Pausing for a moment 
to gaze on its spatkling beauty, the 
days of old^ and the' lines of Sappho 
awoke to mmd, and reciting the ten- 
der fragment — 

“ wetvra — 

1 sauntered leisurely through the quiet 
of evening. Alas I there was no liv- 
ing being to welcome my return ! I 
had nought on earth to wish for, no- 
thing to expect — there were none to 
welcome my steps to the evening 
threshold ! 


XVIII. 

** So passeth in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life the leafe, the bud, die flowre ; 

No more doth flourish after first decay.” — S penser. 

It is time for me to draw these Bennet never returned to his native 
melancholy reminiscencx's to a close, country. He grew very rich, and got 
Perhaps, unconsciously to myself, high up in the army; but he' never 

the spirit of egotism has dictated married, a circumstance which glad- 

them ; but if so, it is not a selfish- dened the hearts of several cousins 
ness that by communication looks for and second cousins in the shape of 
direct sympathy, for these sheets post-obit remembrances, 
qjiall not see the light, until years Shall I divulge it ? Why not ? The 
i^r I have passed away. In glancing living have passed away, and none 

over them, it strikes me as only ne- remain to whom the disclosure can 

cessary to add a few particulars. cost a thoughtful sigh. 

After my return from the conti- On the morning that I left my. re- 
nent, I paid a visit to the grave of sidence in England for the continent, 

her, who had been to me as the light a packet was delivered me. On break- 

of life, Uie lovely, t’le adored, the— ing the outer seal, I found written 
alas! epithets are vain — ^to the grave inside the envelope. ** The enclosed 
of Anna Singleton. Standing there must not be pei*used for three ye^rs. 
my spirit was absorbed in the past, A. A.” 

and 'v^hen 1 came to a consciousness It is needless to say, with i^hat 
of my utter isolation, " I dropped a care this letter was preserved, and 
few hot tears, but wiped them soon.” how anxiously I awaited the coming 
My grhve will be mode beside hers ; round of the period at which 1 was 
for 1 do not think that my spirit could at liberty to examine its contents, 
find repose, were my ashes any other My anxiety was heightened , instead 
where deposited, of being diminbhed by hearing, what 
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indeed grieved me to the core^ but 
surprised me not much> that during 
the Ibllowing winter Anne Austen 
had been translated to a happier and 
better world. 

Wlieri the time did at length come 
round I was residing in Switzerland. 
Taking the preciously preserved 
packet with me, I went out on the 
beautiful morning of the fourteenth' of 
June, an anniversary to me thence 
and for ever sacred, and ’in the arbour 
at the foot of my garden, broke the 
seal with a trembling hand, and read 
as follows : — 

“ Atisteji Parkf June 14, 17 — 

“ Sir;--Werc it not from the know- 
ledge, that long ore your eyes peruse this 
blotted scrawl, the hand that traced it 
shall have been cold in the tomb, I 
would have preferred leaving my sorrows 
without a record, and carrying them to 
another world v\ithin my shut and silent 
heart. As it is, I fear this proceeding is 
only to lower me in your estimation, and 
to exhibit my Oman's weakness. Be it so. 
If to love is to have sinned — oh, let it be, 
that to have suffered for my frailty, should 
plead my atonement ! 

“ Startle not at this unfcmitiinc •confes- 
sion. It is such as 1 know you are un- 
prepared for, — as you imagined my affec- 
tions were centred in another. No — no — 
that was not the case. Mr. Curtis, although 
a favourite with my father, never was so 
with me; and with the above declaration 
before you, it is needless that I should be 
more explicit for my reasons in declining 
the proposals of my cousin Bonnet. 

“ If 1 had not accidentally heard of your 
early bereavement, and of jour resolution 
of shutting up your heart for ever to the 
smiles of woman, perhaps I should not have 
had the hardihood to pen this letter ; but 
from that hour a similar vow was mine, 
and, knowing as I did, that change in a 
spirit like mine was incompatible with its 
nature, my determination was taken with- 
out much difficulty. 

“ Pardon my calling down a farewell Mess- 
ing on your head, and when you read this, 
may it come to your heaitin tranquil plea- 
sure, although the voice that now implores 
it, shall have been long since quenched 
and for ever.” 

“ Annc Austen.*' 

Tile emotions which the perusal of 
this epistle created within me are in- 
describable. A new light dawned 
over my bewildered path. The pure 


spirit that had so confidingly reposed 
in me had long before ascended to a 
more congenial region ; and in the 
prostration of my faculties, I felt that 
being had been given me, ndt only 
that I might be miserable myself, but 
that I idight blight all within the 
sphere of my baleful influence. 

When I recalled the only days of 
my heart's true happiness, when, 
loving and beloved by Anna Single- 
ton, a gleam of sunshine; pervaded 
the world, which it soon lost for ever, 
I felt as if the romance of life had 
only been shewn me, that- 1 might 
more awfully suffer under its cold 
and dread realities ; and that turning 
from file coffin, which contained her 
ashes, memory might more bcwitch- 
ingly restore her to my mind's eye, 
in the radiance of consummate 
beauty. 

It is vain to pray that the past were 
restored — that the days were back, 
when the heart could thrill, and bend, 
and melt, as ^t then thrilled, softened, 
and expanded in its love of the bright 
and' beautiful — that its feelings were 
re-purified from the world’s' conta- 
mination, and its rebound to the 
impressions of pleasure as lively, 
llierc is no second spring in human 
life; neither threats nor tears can 
recall the fleet angel of time. When 
the autumn of life fades into the sere 
and yellow leaf, the vista of death is 
the only one, through which wc can 
look, in the true hope of more bril- 
liant suns and a screner existence. 

What more remains for me on 
earth, but to prepare fur the great 
change that awaits me, and which, 
in the usual course of nature, cannot 
be at a great distance. Fondly would 
I hope, that tears ^ shed in secret-^ 
the privations which 1 have under- 
gone, and which fnock the greatest 
austerities suffered by the most rigid 
anchorite — and the contrition of a 
penitent spirit — have blotted out 
from the great book the faults and 
follies of my immature years, and 
that the Author of all being will not 
reject utterly the offering of a heart, 
which, while it bleeds with gratitude 
and love, relies on a goodness which 
is at once sublime and boundless. 
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* * SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

On the opposite page ^old Sir Peveril ! Many a time has he figured on 
canvas or paper, in stone, bronze, or plaster, in oil or water-colours, litho- 
graphed, copper-plated, mezzotinted, in aU the variety of manner that the 
art of the sculptor, the founder, the modefler, the painter, the etcher, the 
engraver, the whole tribe of the imitators of the face divine, could display 
him. He ha? hung in the chamber^^of kings, and decorated the door of the 
ale-house* — has graced the boudoir of beauty, and perambulated the streets 
borne upon the head of a swarthy Italian pedlar. He has been depicted in all 
moods and all postures ; but we venture to say, that the Baronet, as he really 
looks, "was never so exactly put before the public as we now see him. 

There he iS, sauntering about his giounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his 
hand, dressed in his old green shooting-jacket, telling old stones of every 
stone and bush, and tree and stream, in sight — tales of battles and raids— *or 
ghosts and faiiies, as the case may be, of the days of yoie, ' 

“ Ere Scotland’s griefs* began, 

When every man you met had killed his man !” 

Every thing is correct in the picture, from the peak of his head down to his 
very cudgel ; and if the dogs are not as authentic altogether as their master, 

' they may serve as^ypes to show that he is fond of being so attended. 

If we could write ict the manner of fine writers — which, thank Heaven ! 
we cannot— rwe should say much about the aerial attendants who lackey his 
head, as the dogs do his heels.* Stoddart, or, if not, somebody else, has 
drawn* a* picture,, which ha? been engraved m some of the Annuals, of the 
dreams of the infant Shakspearc. High 111 the clouds we behold, exhibiting 
tliemselves in his sleep, to the mental eye of the future poet, the goodly 
company of Hamlet and JaeJe Fahtaff, Richatd and Ophelia, Othello anil 
Juliet, and many more too long." Tins gloiious gallery is, indeeu, uu- 
appioachable } but still, from the head depicted upon the opposite leaf, 
sprung Rebecca and Marmion, Die Vei non and JJuyald Dalyetty, the Baron of 
Rraduai dme and Flora M*lror, Nicol Janie and Vlaverhouse, Mey Meinlies 
and Jeaitie Deans, Caleb Balderstone and the Master of Ravensnood — the list 
is not half exhausted, but we must stop — visions of pathos and fun, of 
honoui and conviviality, of grace and grotesqueness, of all that is grand or 
droll, or mad or shrewd, 01 merry or melancholy, or \aliant or piudent, or 
boisteious or meditative, or pious or profane, in the histoiy of mankind — 
Who can his mirailes declare 

It is, indeed, idle to be wasting one's time in cataloguing the dramatis 
pel son® of the Waverley Novels, or their prcdcccssois m rhyme, which aie 
familiar as household \vpfds— 

• « Fronf sutuiy India to the Pole.'* 

Long may he cdhtinue to " feed us with good things,” even though, unlike 
the days of the Chaldee MS., every body now knoweth whence they come; 
and having, by tli^ unprecedented sale of his ** beiits,” got nil of dilnculties, 
in which it was a l^usand pities he should have ever been involved, may 
he be enabled, for the remainder of his life — a thousand years, as the Spa- 
niaids say — to whisk Iiir/stick over his shouUer, with untroubled heart, m 
the mipner of Corporal Trim, as follows — 
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Clio was figured by the ancients as 
the eldest daughter of Memory, and 
chief of the Muses; which dignity, 
whether we regard the essential qua- 
lities of her art, or its practice and 
acceptance among men, we shall still 
find to have been fitly bestowed. His- 
tory, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of 
man's spiritual nature; his earliest 
expression of what can be called 
Thought. It is a looking both before 
and after; as, indeed, the comingTime 
already waits, unseen, yet definitely 
shaped, predetermined, and inevitable, 
in the Time to come ; and only by the 
combination of both is the meaning 
of either completed. The Sibylline 
Books, though old, are not the oldest. 
Some nations have prophecy, some 
have not : but, of all mankind, there 
is no tribe so lude that it has not at- 
tempted History, though several have 
not arithmetic enough to count Five. 
History has been written with quipo- 
threads, with feather pictures, with 
wampum-belts ; still oftener with 
eaith-rnounds and monumental stone- 
heaps, whether as pyramid or cairn ; 
for the Celt and the Copt, the Red man 
as well as the White, lives between 
two eternities, and, warring against 
Oblivion, he would fain unite himself 
in clear conscious relation, as in dim 
unconscious relation he is already 
united, with the whole Future and 
the wdiole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to 
be born with us, as our chief inheiit- 
ance. In a ccitain sense all men aio 
histoiians. Is not every memory writ- 
ten quite full with Annals, wherein 
joy and mourning, conquest and loss, 
manifoldly alternate; and, with or 
without philosophy, the whole for- 
tunes of one little inwaid Kingdom, 
and all its politics foreign and domes- 
tic, stand ineflaceably recorded ? Our 
very speech is curiously historical. 
Most men, you may observe, speak 
only to narrate; not in imparting 
what they have thought, which in- 
deed were often a very small matter, 
but in exhibiting w}iat they have Un- 
dergone or seen, wh ch is a quite un- 
limited one, do talkers dilate. Cut 
us oft from Narrative, how would the 
stream of conversation, even among 
the wisest, languish into detached 
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handfblo^ the ftjiolish 

teriy evtqKui^"'! as we do no- ^ 

thing but enact Histoty^ we say Uttle 
but recite it; nay, ramer, in ^ 
widest sense, our whole aptritual 1%^^ 
is built thereon. For, stnetiiy cdUtfi- ' 
dered, what is all Knowledge 
but recorded Experience, and a '' 
of History ; of which, tberemre, ‘ 
Reasoning and Belief, n<r less than 
Action and Passion, are essential mu- ' 
terials ? 

Under a limited, and the only prge** 
ticable shape. History proper, that 
part of History which treats of re- 
markable action, has, in all modern 
as well as ancient times, ranked 
among the highest arts, and perhaps 
never stood higher than in these times 
of ours. For wliereas, of old, the 
charm of History lay chiefly in gra- 
tifying our common appetite for the 
wonderfiil, for the unknown ; and her 
office was imt as that of a Minstrel and 
Story-teller, she has now farther be- 
come a Schoolmistress, and professes 
to instruct in gratifying. Whether, 
with the stateliness of that venerable 
character, she may not have taken up 
something of its austerity and frigi- 
dity; whether, in the logical terseness 
of a Hume or Roberteon, the grace- 
ful ease and gay pictorial heartiness 
of a Herodotus or Froissart may not 
be wanting, is not the question for us 
here. Enough that all learners, all 
inquiring minds of every order, arc 
gathered round her footstool, and re- 
verently pondei ing her lessons, as the 
true basis of Wisdom. Poetry, Divi- 
nity, Politics, Physics, have each 
their adherents and adversaries ; each 
little guild supporting a defensWe ' 
and offensive war for its own spe- 
cial domain ; while the domain of 
History is as a Free Emporium, 
where all ttiese belligerents peace- 
ably meet and furnish themselves ; 
and Sentimentalist and Utilitarian, 
Sceptic and ITieologian, with one 
voice advise us : Examine History, 
for it is ‘ Philosophy teaching by Ex- 
perience.' i 

Far be it from us to disparagd ouch 4 ) 
teaching, the very attempt at which 
must be precious. Neither shiidl vjre 
too rigidly inquire, how illixch it 
has hitherto profited ? Wheljwr moat 
of what little practical 
20 
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have, haa come from study of profess- 
ed History, or from other less boasted 
sources, whereby, as matters now 
stand, a Mailborough may become 
great in the world’s business, with 
no History save what he derives from 
Shakspeore’s Plays ? Nay, whether, 
in that same teaching by Experience, 
historical Philosophy has yet pro- 
perly deciphered the first element of 
all science in this kind ? What is the 
aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful life it investigates and 
paints ? Whence the course of man's 
destinies in this Earth originated, and 
whither they are tending ? Or indeed, 
if they ha\e any course and tendency, 
arc really guided forward by an un- 
seen mysterious Wisdom, or only 
circle in blind mazes without recog- 
nisable guidance ? Which questions, 
altogether fundamental, one might 
think, in any Philosophy of History, 
have, since the era when Monkish 
Annalists were wont to answer them 
by the long-ago extinguished light of 
their Missal and Breviary, been by 
most philosophical Historians only 
glanced at dubiously, and from afar ; 
by many, not so much as glanced at. 
The truth is, two difficulties, never 
wholly surmountable, lie in the way. 
Before philosophy can teach by Ex- 
perience, the Philosophy has to be in 
readiness, the Expci lence must be ga- 
thered and intelligibly recorded. Now, 
overlooking the former consideration, 
and with regard only to the latter, let 
any one who has examined the cur- 
rent of human affairs, and hrw intri- 
cate, perplexed, unfathomable, even 
when seen into with our own eyes, aie 
their thousandfold, blending move- 
ments, say whether the true repre- 
senting of it is easy or impossible. 
Sbeial Life is the aggregate of all the 
individual men's Lives who constitute 
society ; History is the essence of in- 
numerable Biographies. But if one 
Biography, nay our own Biography, 
study and recapitulate it as we may, 
remains in so many points unintelli- 
gible to us, how much more must 
these million, the very facra of which> 
to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know ! 

Neither will it adequately avail us 
to assert that the general inward con- 
dition of Life is the same in all ages ; 
and that only the remarkable devia- 
tions from the common endowment, 
and common lot, and the more im- 
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portant variations which the out- 
ward figure of Life has from time to 
time undergone, deserve memory and 
record. ITie inward condition of Life, 
it may rather be affirmed, the consci- 
ous or half-conscious aim of man- 
kind, so far as men arc not mere 
digesting machines, is the same in 
no two ages ; neither are the more 
important outward variations easy 
to fix on, or always well capable 
of representation. Which was the 
greater innovator, which was the 
more important personage in man's 
history, he who first led armies over 
the Alps, and gained the victories of 
Cannae and Thrasymene ; orthc name- 
less boor who first hammered out for 
himself an iron spade? When the 
oak tree is felled, the whole forest 
echoes with it ; but ah.^iidred acorns 
are planted silently by some unno- 
ticed breeze. Battles and war-tu- 
mults, which for the time din every 
ear, and with joy or tciror intoxicate 
eveiy heart, pass away like tavern- 
brawls ; and, except some few Mara- 
thons and Morgaitciis, are romem- 
beied by accident, not by desert. 
Laws themselves, political Constitu- 
tions, are not our Life, but only the 
house wherein our Life is led : nay, 
they arc but the baie walls of the 
house ; all whose essential furniture, 
the inventions and tiaditions, and 
dady habits that regulate and sup- 
port our existence, arc the work not 
of Dracos and HarnjKlens, but of 
Phoenician mariners, of Italian ma- 
sons and Saxon metallurgists, of phi- 
losojdiers, alchemists, prophets, and 
all the long foi gotten tiain of artists 
and aitisans ; who from the first have 
been jointly teaching us how to think 
and how to act, hov to rule over 
spiritual and over physical Nature. 
Well may wc say that of our History 
the nioie impoitant pait is lost with- 
out lecovery, and — as thanksgivings 
we? e once wont to be offered for un- 
recognised meicics — look with reve- 
rence into the dark, untenanted places 
of the past, where, in formless obli- 
vio.., our chief benefactors, with all 
their sedulous endeavours, but not 
with the fruit of these, lie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experi- 
ence, by which Philosophy is to teach. 
Nay, even with regard to those oc- 
currences that do stand recorded, 
that, at their origin, have seemed 
worthy of record, and the summary 
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of which constitutes whi^f we bow 
call History^ is not our understanding 
of them altogether incomplete ; is it 
even possible to represent them as 
they were ? The old story of Sir Wal- 
ter ^Raleigh’s looking from his prison 
window^ on some street tumult, which 
afterwards three witnesses reported 
in three different ways, himself dif- 
fering from them all, is still a true 
lesson for us. Consider how it is that 
historical documents and records ori- 
ginate ; even honest records, where 
the reporters were unbiassed by per- 
sonal regard ; a case which, where no- 
thing more were wanted, must ever 
be^among the rarest. The real lead- 
ing features of an historical transac- 
tion, those movements that essen- 
tially chdracteiise it, and alone de- 
serve to be recorded, are nowise the 
foremost to be noted : At first, among 
the various witnesses, who are also 
parties interested, there is only vague 
wonder, and fear or hope, and the 
noise of Rumour’s thousand tongues ; 
till, after a season, the conflict of tes- 
timonies has subsided into some ge- 
neral issue ; and then it is settled, by 
majority of votes, that such and such 
a " Crossing of the Rubicon,” an 

Impeachment of Strafford, ” a ” Con- 
vocation of the Notables,” are epochs 
in the world’s history, cardinal points 
on which grand world -revolutions 
have hinged. Suppose, however, that 
the majority of votes was all wrong ; 
that the real cardinal points lay far 
deeper, and had been passed over un- 
noticed because no Seer, but only 
mere Onlookers, chanced to, be there ! 
Our clock strikes when there is a 
change from hour to hour ; but no 
hammer in the Horologe of Time peals 
through the univeise, when there is 
a change from Era to Era. Men un- 
derstand not what is among their 
hands : as calmness is the character- 
istic of strength, so the weightiest 
causes may be the most silent. It is, 
in no case, the real historical Tran- 
saction, but only some more or less 
plausible scheme and theory of the 
Transaction, or the harmonized result 
of many such schemes, each varying 
from the other, and all varying irom 
Truth, that we can ever hope to be- 
hold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight 
into passing things never so com- 
plete, there is still a fatal discrepancy 
between our manner of observing 


these, and their manner of occurring. 
The most gifted man can observe, 
still more can record, only the series 
of his own impressions : his observa- 
tion, therefore, to say nothing of its 
other imperfections, must be sueeeu 
sive, while the things done were often 
simultaneous; the things done were 
^ not a series, but a group. It is not 
in acted, as it is in written History : 
actual events are nowise so simply re- 
lated to each other as parent and off- 
spring are ; every single event is the 
offspring not of one, but of all other 
events, prior or contemporaneous, 
and will in its turn combine with all 
others to give birth to new : it is an 
ever-living, ever-working Chaos of 
Being, wherein shape after shape bo- 
dies itself forth from innumerable 
elements. And this Chaos, bound- 
less as the habitation and duration 
of man, unfathomable as the soul and 
destiny of man, is what the historian 
will depict, and scientifically gau^e, 
we may say, by threading it with 
single lines of a few ells in length ! 
For as all Action is, by its nature, to 
be figured as extended in breadth, 
an ' m depth, as well as in length ; 
that is to say, is based on Passion 
and Mystery, if we investigate its 
origin; and spreads abroad on all 
hands, modifying and modified ; as 
well as advances towards completion, 
so — all Narrative is, by its nature, of 
only one dimension ; only travels for- 
ward towards one, or towards succes- 
sive points : Nairative is linear. Ac- 
tion is solid, Alas, for our ** chains,” 
or chainlets, of " causes and effects,” 
which we so assiduously track through 
certain hand-breadths of years and 
square miles, when the whole is a 
broad, deep Immensity, and eadh 
atom is " chained” and completed 
with all ! Truly, if History is Philo- 
sophy teaching by Experience, the 
writer fitted to compose history is 
hitherto an unknown man. The Ex- 
perience itself would require All- 
knowledge to record it, were the All- 
wisdom needful for such Philosophy 
as would interpret it, to be had for 
asking. Better were it that mere 
earthly Historians should lower suc)i 
pretensions, more suitable for Om- 
niscience than for human science 
and aiming only at some picture of 
the things acted, which picture itself 
will at ^st be a poor approximation, 
leave the inscrutable purport of them 
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an acknowledged secret ; or, at most, 
in reverent Faith, far different fi om 
that teaching of Philosophy, pause 
over the mysterious vestiges of Him, 
whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, 
but only all History, and in Eternity, 
will clearly reveal. 

Such considerations tmly were of 
small profit, did they, instead of 
teaching us vigilance and reverent 
humility id our inquiries into History, 
abate our esteem for them, or discou- 
rage us from unwecariedly prosecut- 
ing them. Let us search more and 
more into the Past ; let all men ex- 
plore it, as the true fountain of know- 
ledge; by whose light alone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, 
can the Present and the Future be in- 
terpreted or guessed at. For though 
the whole meaning lies far beyond 
our ken ; yet in that complex Manu- 
script, covered over with formless, 
inextricably entangled, unknown cha- 
racters, — nay, which is a Palimpsest, 
and had once prophetic writing, still 
dimly legible there, — some letters, 
some words, may be deciphered ; and 
if no complete Philosophy, here and 
there an intelligible precept, available 
in practice, be gathered, well under- 
standing, in the mean while, that it 
is only a little portion we have deci- 
phered, that much still remains to be 
interpreted ; that historj" is a real pro- 
phetic Manuscript, and can be fully 
interpreted by no man. 

But the Artist in History may be 
distinguished from the Artisan in His- 
tory ; for here, as in all other pro- 
vinces, there are Artists and Artisans ; 
men who labour mechanically in a de- 
partment, without eye for the Whole, 
TiOt feeling that there is a Whole ; and 
men who inform and ennoble the 
humblest departmeht with an Idea of 
the Whole, and habitually know that 
only in the Whole is the Partial to be 
truly discerned. The proceedings, 
and the duties of these two, in regard 
to History, must be altogether diffe- 
rent , Jlot, in^deed, thar each has not 
a roeft worth, in hts Several degree. 

simple Husbandman can till his 
field, and by knowledge he has gained 
of its soil, sow it with the fit grain, 
though the deep rocks and central 
fires are unknown to him : his little 
crop hangs under and over the fir- 
mament of stars, and sails through 
whole untracked celestial spaces, be- 


tween Aries and Libra ; nevertheless, 
it ripens for him in due season, and 
he gathers it safe into his barn. As 
a Husbandman he is blameless in dis- 
regarding those higher wonders ; but 
as a Thinker, and faithful inquirer 
into nature, he were wrong. So like- 
wise is it with the Historian, who 
examines some special aspect of His- 
tory, and from this or that combina- 
tion of circumstances, political, mo- 
ral, economical, and the issues’ it has 
led to, infers that such and such pro- 
perties belong to human society, and 
that the like circumstances wilt pro- 
duce the like issue ; which inference, 
if other trials confirm it, must be held 
true and practically valuable. He is 
wrong only, ajid an Artisan, when he 
fancies that these properties, disco- 
vered or discoverable, exhaust the 
matter, and sees not at every step 
that it is inexhaustible. 

However, that class of cause-and- 
effect speculators, with whom no 
wonder would remain wonderful, but 
all things in Heaven and Earth must 
be '^computed and accounted for;" 
and even the Unknown, the Infinite, 
in man's life, had, under the words 
Enthusiasm, Superstition, Spirit of 
the age, and so forth, obtained, as it 
were, an algebraical symbol and given 
value, — have now well-nigh played 
their part in European culture ; and 
may be considered, as in most coun- 
tries, even in England itself, where 
they linger the latest, verging to- 
wards extinction. He who reads the 
inscrutable Book of Nature, as if it 
were a Merchant's Ledger, is justly 
suspected' of having never seen that 
Book, but only some school Synopsis 
thereof ; from which, if taken for the 
real Book, more error than insight 
is to be derived. 

Doubtless, also, it is with a growing 
feeling of the infinite nature of history, 
that in these times, the old principle. 
Division of Labour, has been so widely 
applied to it, ' Tlie political Histo- 
rianj^once almost the sole cultivator of 
History, has now found various asso- 
ciates, who strive to elucidate other 
phases of human Life ; of which, as 
hinted above, the political t^nditions 
it is passed Under, are but one ; and 
though the primary, perhaps not the 
most important, of the many out- 
ward arrangements. Of this historian 
himself, moreover, in his own fepecial 
department, new and higher things 
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ar« now beginning to be expected. 
From of old, it was too often to be 
reproacbfblly observed of him, that 
he dwelt with disproportionate fond- 
ness in Senate-houses, in Battle-helds, 
nay, feven in Kings' Antechambers ; 
forgetting, that far away from such 
scenes, the mighty tide of Thought 
and Action was still rolling on its 
wondrous course, in gloom and 
brightness ; and in its thousand re- 
mote valleys, a whole world of Exist- 
ence, with or without an earthly sun 
of Happiness to warm it, with or 
without a heavenly sun of Holiness 
to purify and sanctify it, was blos- 
soming and fading, whether the " fa- 
mous victory” were won or lost. The 
time seems coming when much of 
this must be amended ; and he who 
sees no world but that of courts and 
camps ; and writes only how soldiers 
were drilled and shot, and how this 
ministerial conjuror out-conjured that 
other, and then guided, or at least 
held, something which he called the 
rudder of government, but which 
was rather the spigot of Taxation, 
wherewith, in place of steering, he 
could tap, and the more cunningly 
the nearer the lees — will pass for a 
more or less instructive Gazetteer, but 
will no longer be called a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, 
were his work performed with all 
conceivable perfection, can accom- 
plish but a part, and still leaves 
room for numerous fellow-labourers. 
Foremost among these comes the 
Ecclesiastical Historian ; endeavour- 
ing, with catholic or sectarian view, 
to trace the progress of the Church, 
of that portion of the social esta- 
blishments, which respects our reli- 
gious condition, as the other portion 
does our civil, or rather, in the long 
run, our economical condition. Right- 
ly conducted, this department were 
undoubtedly the more important of 
the two ; inasmuch as it concerns us 
more to understand how man’s moral 
well-being had been and might be 
promoted, than to understand in the 
like sort his physical well-being; 
which latter is ultimately the aim of 
all political arrangements. For the 
physically happiest is simply the 
safest, the strongest ; and, in all con- 
ditions of Government, Power (whe- 
ther of wealth as in these days, or of 
arms and adherents as in old days,) 
<5 the only outward emblem and pur- 


chase-money of Good. True Good, 
however, unless we reckon Pleasure 
synonymous with it, is said to be 
rarely^, or rather never, offered for 
sale in the market where that even 
passes current. So that, for man's 
true advantage, not the outward 
condition of his life, but the inward 
and spiritual, is of prime influence ; 
not the form of Government he lives 
under, and the power he can accu- 
mulate there, but the Church he is a 
member of, and the degree of moral 
Elevation he can acquire by means of 
its instruction. Church History, then, 
did it speak wisely, would have mo- 
mentous secrets to teach us : nay, in 
its highest degree, it were a sort of 
continued Holy Writ; our sacred 
books, being, indeed, only a History 
of the primeval Church, as it first 
arose in man's soul, and symbolically 
embodied itself in his external life. 
How far our actual Church Historians 
fall below such unattainable stand- 
ards, nay, below quite attainable ap- 
proximations thereto, we need not 
point out. Of the Ecclesiastical His- 
torian wc have to complain, as we 
did of his Political fellow- craftsman, 
that his inquiries turn rather on the 
outward mechanism, the mere hulls 
and superficial accidents of the ob- 
ject, than on the object itself ; as if 
the church lay in Bishops' Chapter- 
houses, and Ecumenic Council Halls, 
and Cardinals' Conclaves, and not far 
more in the hearts of Believing Men, 
in whose walk and conversation as 
influenced thereby, its chief manifes- 
tations were to be looked for, and its 
progress or decline ascertained. The 
History of the Church is a History of 
the Invisible as well as of the Visible 
Church; which latter, if disjoined 
from the former, is but a vacant edi- 
fice; gilded, it may be, and over- 
hung with old votive gifts, yet use- 
less, nay, pestilentially unclean; to 
write whose history is less important 
than to forward its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are 
the Histories that relate to special se- 
parate provinces of human Action ; to 
Sciences, Practical Arts, Institutions, 
and the like ; matters which do not 
imply an epitome of man's whole in- 
terest and form of life ; but wherein, 
though each is still connected with 
all, the spirit of each, at least its 
material results, may be in some de- 
gree evolved without so strict refer- 
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ence to that of the others. Highest 
in dignity and difficulty, under this 
head, would be our histories of Phi- 
losophy, of man’s opinions and theo- 
ries respecting the nature of his Being, 
and relations to the Universe Visible 
and Invisible ; which History, indeed, 
were it fitly treated, or fit for right 
treatment, would be a province of 
Church History ; the logical or dog- 
matical province of it; for Philoso- 
phy, in its true sense, is or should be 
the soul, of which Religion, Worship, 
is the body; in the healthy state of 
things the Philosopher and Priest 
were one and the same. But Philo- 
sophy itself is far enough from wear- 
ing this character ; neither have its 
Historians been men, generally speak- 
ing, that could in the smallest degree 
approximate it thereto. Scarcely since 
the rude era of the Magi and Druids 
has that same healthy identification 
of Priest and Philosopher had place 
in any country ; but rather the wor- 
ship of divine things and the scien- 
tific investigation of divine things 
have been in quite different hands, 
their relations not friendly but hos- 
tile. Neither have the Briickers and 
Biihles, to say nothing of the many 
unhappy Enfields who have treated 
of that latter department, been more 
than barren reporters, often unintel- 
ligent and unintelligible reporters, of 
the doctrine uttered, without force to 
discover how the doctrine originated, 
or what reference it bore to its time 
and country, to the spiritual position 
of mankind there and then. Nay, 
such a task did not perhaps lie before 
them, as a thing to be attempted. 

Art, also, and Literature are inti- 
mately blended with Religion ; as it 
'were outworks and abutments, by 
which that highest pinnacle in our 
inward world gradually connects it- 
self with the general level, and be- 
comes accessible therefrom. He who 
should write a proper History of Poe- 
try, would depict for us the succes- 
sive Revelations whicljLman had ob- 
tained of the Spirit of Nature ; under 
whi^ aspects he had caught and en- 
deavoured to body forth some glimpse 
of that unspeakable Beauty, which in 
its highest clearness is Religion, is the 
inspiration of a Prophet, yet in one 
of the other degree must inspire 


every true Singer, were his theme 
never so humble. We should see by 
what steps men bad ascended to the 
Temple; how near they had ap- 
proached ; by what ill hap they had, 
for long periods, turned away from 
it, and grovelled on the plain with 
no music in the air, or blindly strug- 
gled towards other heights. That 
among all our Eichhorns and War- 
tons there is no such Historian, must 
be too clearto every one. Nevertheless 
let us not despair of far nearer ap- 
proaches to that excellence. Above 
all let us keep the Ideal of it ever in 
our eye ; for thereby alone have we 
even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Consti- 
tutions, wherein many a Montesquieu 
and Hallam has laboured with ac- 
ceptance, are of a much simpler na- 
ture, yet deep enough if thoroughly 
investigated; and useful, when au- 
thentic, even with little depth. Then 
we have Histories of Medicine, of 
Mathematics, of Astronomy, Com- 
merce, Chivalry, Monkery ; and^Go- 
guets and Beckmanns have come 
forward with what might be the most 
bountiful contribution of all, a His- 
tory of Inventions. Of all which 
sorts, and many more not here enu- 
merated, not yet devised and put in 
practice, the merit and the proper 
scheme may require no exposition. 

In this manner, though, as above 
remarked, all Action is extended three 
ways, and the general sum of human 
Action is a whole Universe, with all 
limits of it unknown, does History 
strive by running path after path, 
through the Impassable, in manifold 
directions and intersections, to secure 
for us some oversight of the Whole ; 
in which endeavour, if each Historian 
look well around him from his path, 
tracking it out with the eye, not, as 
is more common, with the nose, he 
may at last prove not altogether un- 
successful, Praying only that in- 
creased division of labour do not here 
as e|8ewhere, aggravate our already 
«trohg Mechanical tendencies, so that 
in the manual dexterity for parts we 
lose all command over the whole ; 
and the hope of any Philosophy of 
History be fiirther off than ever, let 
us all wish her great, and greater 
success. 
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At the present moment, when many 
of those fostering and protective 
laws, under which the manufactures 
of this country have reached their 
present eminence, are gradually dis- 
appearing from the statute books, it 
may not be uninstnictive to enquire 
how far this new policy is founded in 
wisdom, or whether it have not a 
tendency to sacrifice one interest to 
another, destroy those sources of 
wealth which it is its professed object 
to render more prolific, and ultimately 
not only accelerate the ruin of the 
manufacturing interest, but under- 
mine the independence of the coun- 
try. In looking at this subject in all 
its bearings, it is our duty to recol- 
lect en passant, that the political baro- 
meter does not indicate that fair wea- 
ther and calm sunshine in which the 
ingenious artisan is enabled to pursue 
his labours uninterruptedly ; nor does 
it indicate that perennial tranquillity 
in which there is no foreign enemy to 
intercept the adventure of his em- 
ployer, nor domestic incendiary to 
destroy the implements of his handi- 
craft. Far different is the prospect 
before us, A new revolution has 
burst forth upon Europe. Dynasties 
arc swept away in a night; foreign 
treaties, and foreign guarantees* are 
disregarded ; and from the Dnieper 
to the Zuyder-Zee we perceive all the 
gathering elements of a terrible con- 
vulsion. 

From the reign of his Highness the 
Lord Protector of England, Oliver 
Cromwell, to a very recent period, it 
had been the policy of this country 
to legislate upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of security ; to place the com- 
merce and trade of England upon 
bases which assured the utmost pos- 
sible independence ; which identified 
the manufacturer and the artisan with 
the general welfare, and made them 
look to home alone for encourage- 
ment and sustenance. They were 
instructed by experience and by the 
laws, to place no dependence on fo- 
reign markets — ^to eschew the folly 
of relying upon the fortuitous profits 
of a Leipsic fair, or running the 
hazard of the workhouse in case the 


citizens of Hamburgh should shut 
their ports. It was not daring that 
period a question of prosperity or ruin 
with the manufacturer, whether the 
demand for opium in China was op 
the increase or decrease, or whether 
a foreign state raised its tariff ten, or 
lowered it five per cent. He enjoyed 
the monopoly of the home market. 
Every branch of trade was equally 
em^ouraged and protected. Nothing 
was imported that could be produced 
by native skill or industry ; and, in 
addition to this, many foreign articles 
were prohibited, on the ground that 
substitutes could be found at home. 
The Englishman was merry over his 
brown ale, and sighed not like a 
modem cockney for chablis or cham- 
bertin. New sources of wealth were 
discovered, and new occupations de- 
vised. The Dutch had for a long 
period been eminently successful in 
their fisheries, and had laid, as they 
say themselves, the foundations of 
Amsterdam on the bones of herrings 
caught on the shores of Scotland. 
ITie statesmen of England, and the 
skill of our native seanten, soon de- 
stroyed that monopoly. Encourage- 
ment was held out, bounties were 
granted, nets were made, and in 
many instances distributed gratui- 
tously, and, thus tempted, our fisher- 
men learnt to skim the ocean, and 
carry its riches into our own mar- 
kets, till at length they rivalled their 
competitors, who had acquired wealth 
while they slumbered in ignorance. 

This was the act of the govern- 
ment, not the native and innate en- 
terprize of the people. The source 
of wealth was pointed out by the 
same hand which held the bounty 
and the reward. In a similar way 
the silk manufacture was introduced, 
encouraged, and brought to perfec- 
tion. The art of dying was im- 
proved by the ^me jtneans. The 
woollen tmde was brought to its pre- 
sent palr^ state under' an exclusive 
policy. To encourage it, the mortal 
remains of our ancestors were not 
allowed to be interred till they were 
enshrouded in woollens by, a penal 
act of parliament. The time was 


* England guaranteed that fundamental law of the Netherlands, against which the 
Belgians have revolted. 
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and at a later period the 
illl|ioid| of Swedish iron was taxed in 
orid^ to encourage that which lay 
trnihnned and unwanned in the 
^ bo'arels of Warwickshire and Staf- 
1 fofdshire. Is there any man so dnil 
as to believe, that the stone and tea 
ware that now so deservedly bears 
the name of Wedgewood, could have 
been brought to so high a state of 
perfection, if "Dutch delf had not 
been enormously taxed, and after- 
wards virtually excluded. The cotton 
manufactures, fostered by the inge- 
nuity of the silk weavers, the same 
Protestant race whom proscription 
drove into England, soon started 
into existence under the same pro- 
tective, and as it is now insolently 
called barbarous” policy. In short, 
we should never have been a manu- 
facturing nation — nor have reached 
our present enviable elevation — nor 
have been more than mere cart- 
wrights, corn-growers, salmon hshers, 
sheep-feeders, and goatherds, but for 
that exclusive system that is now the 
jest knd the, reproach of a set of 
shallow pret^ders and rush-light 
philosophers, who luxuriate upon the 
muddy economy of the quack schools 
of Edinbui^h. 

Such was the policy of our ances- 
tors before William Hiiskisson sat at 
the feet of Ramsay M'Cuiloch, and 
before Lord Goderich, illumined in a 
conventicle, .reduced' the duty on 
cards and dice in order to encourage 
gambling, and who, at the same 
time,.tb^in, evangelical motives, hurled 
damnation against state lotteries. 
State«msn> iu former times, legis- 
lated difficulties which they had 
the sagacity to loresee, in the same 
way that a fiaciner ngs his vessel for 
the not fbr the calnr— for the 
hurricane and the auijge, not merely 
for ^‘(|0)9jy[4*Tipple, apd the aweet 
zephyr- of ^ id th<e ^ 

oraagp gre^ in ffinmoer 

timei| Car, fbey ^uid 

render 

andiindepande^^hi^ w they could 
maU^ft hef H.lmq»en^nce With the 
greatest poisihj|| share of foreign 
trader ‘and the taste for luxuries, 
whiph it creates and pampers, but 
who at the same time were prepared 
to interdict the enjoyment ik these 


luxuries* and the pibfits of such a 
trade. Whenever they direatened to 
interfere with, or in any degree 
shackle, the national independence. 

It is remarkable, how closely the 
revolutionary fathers of the North 
American republic have adhered to 
this wise policy, even while our mo- 
dern statesmen have gradually been 
departing from it, and coyntenanclng 
a system of the very opposite nature, 
merely because the ruling charlatans 
of the day have honoured it with the 
name of political science. The go- 
vernment of the United States, to 
their eternal credit, have never al- 
lowed themselves to be diverted from 
their real interests by any abstract 
rides of commerce. They knew that 
the farmers of MaryLvnd and Vir- 
ginia could grow tobacco, and that 
the Carolinas could grow cotton 
better and cheaper than could be 
raised in any of our colonies, or in 
any other part of the world. They 
knew also, that the worthy people of 
Yoikshire and Birmingham could 
manufacture blankets and edge tools, 
broad cloth, and tin saucepans, better 
and cheaper than they, or any other 
of their allies could manufacture 
them; but they were not content 
with merely exchanging one article 
for another. Cheapness did not enter 
into their policy. Independence, in 
their estimation was more valuable 
than a mutually-beneficial trade ; 
and notwithstanding our superiority, 
they resolved to manufacture for 
(hemselves. They have succeeded. 
They make broad cloth and blankets, 
smelt iron, and manufacture knives 
and forks, fire-itons, cork screws, 
and metal buttons, not perhaps with 
so much art or elegance as these 
things are done here, but sufficiently 
so fbr their taste and thereeAercA^ no- 
tion^ of the aristocracy of Kentucky. 
And v^ho dare deny that they are 
rapidly inmroving ? They have emi- 
grant mechanics in abundance— wea- 
vers ikom all the seats of learning in 
Ktigland-*-*razOr-grinders and japan- 
ners from the colleges of Sheffield — 
artists from'W’olverhamptou and Kid- 
derminster-^faahiObable mathemati- 
cians of both sexes from Regent- 
street— -professors "from Dunstable 
and Coventry, and gentlemen of the 
ress from Kilmainhm and Vinegar- 
ill— iu short, thej^ are becoming a 
mamifacturing nation, with all 3ie 





staple artieles at lUMlaa 
increasing popula&in of c(»iaamers 
on all sides. 

But hpur different has been the 
policy of our modern Solons of Eng- 
land; different not only from that 
pursued by the Amerkans^ but dif> 
ferent also ftom that which *has 
raised England to the celebrity she 
enjoys, and the boasted riches she 
possesses! The present, and some 
of the former ministries of this coun- 
try, h^ve introduced measures, cal- 
culated for a people never again to be 
afflicted by the scourge, or the pesti- 
lence of war; a people resolved at 
all hazards, and despite every morti- 
hcation and insult, to maintain an 
ever enduring and interminable place. 
Mr. Canning and Lord Goderich, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the sub- 
servient parliaments and parasites 
of their several administrations, have 
legislated as if they were a society of 
millenarians ; as if they saw his high- 
ness, the devil, actually in chains ; 
the tiger of the prophets caressing 
the kid, and the boors of Russia sit- 
ting at a love feast, with the gentle 
janizaries of the Sublime Porte. The 
great mass of the King's subjects, to 
their shame and their misfortune be 
it spoken, have also, it would ap- 
pear, been martyrs of the same en- 
demic. The nostrums of what is 
called free trade, have been inva- 
riably based upon a free trade in 
corn. The manufacturing system has 
been carried so far, that the people 
do not seem to care under what king 
or constitution they live, or what 
portion of freedom is meted out to 
them, provided they be allowed to 
become the artificers of the corn 
growers of Poland and Pomerania. 
Give them but cheap com,and nothing 
else they seem to desire under Hea- 
ven. Tlie independence of the coun- 
try is never once permitted to disturb 
the beatitude of their fertile imagi- 
nations ; namely, a quartern loaf at 
sixpence, instead of tenpeiice. For 
a saving of ninepence or a shilling 
per week, in the price of bread, we 
solemnly believe, Uie majority of the 
enlightenedt operatives of this coun- 
try, would sell themselves as slaves 
to Don Mi^el, or the Emperor of 
all the Rufisias. Human abasement 
could be carried ifo farther than this. 
Distress, we admit, has done much ; 
but spurious^ philosophy and whig- 


isb’ mdfe to^ 

wards {nNldtcting riik statd of mbit* 
tal slavery and degraded ignoranee. 
These mSn never considered thht 
they were mors ^ de^ndent upon 
England in the ratio or seven to one, 
for the consumption of manufactui^es, 
than upon the whole of their foreign 
consumers put together. The foreign 
trade is a mere fraction, when com- 
pared with our Internal and colonial 
consumption. The land is, despite 
all that quackery can advance to the 
contrary, still the chief source of 
wealth. The mine belongs to the 
owner of the soil ; the fishery to the 
lord of the manor, whoso property 
bounds the estuary or banks the 
river, and both are dependent upon 
the cultivator for that interchange 
of commodities, which enables the 
miner and fisher to earn the means 
of sustenance. But all these, ac<« 
cording to the ideas of the mechani- 
cal publicist, ought to be sacrificed 
to his desire to import foreign corn. 
With characteristic modesty, he wish- 
es to avail himself of the demand of 
the home customer, while at the 
same time he prefers the produce of 
the foreigner, under circumstances 
which would militate to the ruin of 
the landowner and the domestic cul- 
tivator. Every interest is to be sa- 
crificed to the weaver, the nailer, 
the brass-founder, the carpet and 
blanket manufacturer, the spinner of 
twist, and the maker of cotton-hose 
and bandanas. 

Such has been the senseless and 
disgusting clamour, such the Uncon^ 
servative policy, which the manu- 
facturing interests have long defend- 
ed, and to which certain weak and 
superficial ministers have too readily 
listened. It was this clamour on the 
one hand, and ignorance on the other, 
which made Mr. Huskisson the ad- 
vocate of that policy, the fatal and 
pernicious efiects of which Mr. Can- 
ning never dreamt of ; but which the 
former, premature as was his fate, 
and awfhl the judgment, yet lived to 
see. It was this clamour, superht- 
during this policy, which led* to the 
alterations in the navigation laWs ; t6 
the disastrous orders in council, rela* 
live to the West Indies, which Mr* 
Canning, himself, was compelled to 
repeal ; to the delusions and con- 
nived-at frauds of the corn averages ; 
to the tax upon corn, which the 
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Duke of Wellington cut of office, op- 
posed, and adopted in office, but 
which yields a revenue without af- 
fording the slightest protection; to 
the silk duties which had to be mo- 
dified as soon as passed; to the 
invidious acts of reciprocity with 
France, which France took advan- 
tage of, to our material injury ; to 
the impositions which the Prus- 
sians have successfully practised in 
the salt trade, and to the grosser im • 
positions practised by certain pa- 
triotic ship owners in the timber 
trade of the Baltic. 

These are transactions which we 
are too sick to comment upon further 
at present; but which we predict, 
will form memorable texts in the 
commercial history of England, and 
ultimately lead to results, as affecting 
our marine, and our independence as 
a nation, which it would be inde- 
corous, according to our notions of 
loyalty, to advert to more plainly. 
Their injurious operation is already 
felt. It is visible in our declining 
commerce — in our rotting ships — in 
our unprofitable speculations — in our 
ruined exporters — in the embarrass- 
ment of the middle class of manu- 
facturers, and the universal pauperism 
of the artisan and the labourer. 

But let us view the manufacturing 
system more narrowly on its own 
merits. The manufacturers affirm, 
that agriculture in this country is 
SiEfper-adequately, and therefore un- 
fairly protected. As a corollary to 
this, they assert that manufactures 
are inadequately protected. Tlie last 
corn bill enacts, that when wheat is 
at a quarter, it shall pay a 
duty of 189. 8d. ; and at 739., of 
only l9. This, be it observed, is im- 
perial measure, which being assumed 
as the scale of duty, interferes in a 
most perplexing manner with all our 
former settled ideas of the price of 
corn according to the Winchester 
measure. For the sake of compari- 
son, let us take th^ latter scale.^ 
When, by the Winchester measure, 
wheat reaches the price of 67s. ; it 
pays a duty of |69. 6d.; and at 739., 
a duty pf l9. Let this be borne in 
mmd. 

Now, it is a great delusion, to 
think that wheat at 67^* or 739. 
average price, is protected by any 
such duties. ITic importer is not 
restricted as to the time when he 


shall import or sell this wheat. He 
is allowed to bond it at all times ; 
and as the trade is in the hands 
of large speculators, they are. ena- 
bled to raise or depress the average 
price at pleasure — to depress it when 
they wish to damp speculation, and 
to raise it during tbe frosts when 
they wish to sell it, at which junc- 
ture they release it from bond at a 
low duty. If any one member of 
parliament would take the trouble to 
move for returns, he would find, that 
little or no corn has been released 
from bond since the passing of the 
late act, which has paid a higher 
duty than from two to eight shillings 
a quarter. This we know will asto- 
nish some of our unsophisticated rea- 
ders, but what we state is the fact. 

Supposing then the agriculturists 
were to consent to a free and uiitaxed 
trade in corn — supposing they were 
inclined to dispense with this trJiliiig 
and altogether inadequate protection, 
which we should conditionally advise 
them to do — no manufacturer we ap- 
prehend would demur to their demand 
of an equally free and untaxed im- 
portation of manufactures. We sub- 
mit this as a proposition, based upon 
his own doctrines of political eco- 
nomy. If corn is to be imported 
free of duty, manufactures must sub- 
mit to foreign competition on the 
same terms. 

Let us, therefore, enquire how the 
case stands with these clamorous and 
deeply injured and much neglected 
manufacturers. We take for our au- 
thority the British Tariff for 1830 
and 1831, published by an officer of 
the Custom House of London. Let 
it, 03 we said before, be remembered, 
that little or no corn is imported into 
this country which pays a higher 
duty than five per cent, ad valorem^ 
But in order to remove all grounds 
of cavil, let it be conceded that corn 
actually, and, in the aggregate, paya 
ten per cent, duty, which is consi- 
derably above the mark, and which 
we yield as a bounty in favour of 
fiction, and consequently against the 
truth. 

In comparison even with this high 
and fictitious ratio, the British tariff 
informs us, that the undermentioned 
manufacturesare protected against fo<^ 
reign competition,a8 follows : — ^Arms, 
andall the implements of warorsport, 
arc entirely prohibited, Mark this. 
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gentlemen of Birmingham. Barilla, 
which is a manufactured article, the 
staple of which in this country is sea- 
weed, is protected by a duty, in pro- 
portion to «its Btren^h, of from 6/. to 
13/. per ton. Barrels arc prohibited. 
Baskets pay twenty per cent. Black- 
ing pays 3/. 1 per cwt ; this evi- 
dently being in favour df Hunt and 
the quacks of his order, all of whom 
are incessant declaimers in favour 
of a free trade in corn. Boots, 
shoes, and calashes, are protected by 
a duty of from 18s. to 2L 14s. per 
dozen pairs. Bottles, independent of 
the duty on them here, are protected 
in favour of the home manufacturer 
by a tax of 3s. 2d. to 5s. per dozen. 
Brass manufactures pay thirty per 
cent. Bricks pay 1/. 2s. 6d. per thou- 
sand, and buttons twenty per cent. 
Cables pay 10s. 2d: the cwt. Car- 
riages pay thirty per cent. Casks 
(we know not the difference between 
a cask and a barrel, but the Custom 
House people do,) are admitted on 
paying fifty per cent. Manufactured 
chalk pays forty per cent. Clocks 
pay twenty- five per cent. Copper 
wire pays 21. 10s. per cwt., and cop- 
per manufactures thirty per cent. 
Manufactured corks pay 7s. the lb., 
which is tantamount to prohibi- 
tion. Cotton manufactures pay, if 
printed, 3^d. the square yard, and 
an additional ten per cent, ad va- 
lorem. Dice pay 1/. 6s. 2d. the 
pair ! Earthenware pays fifteen per 
cent. Embroidery and needle-work 
pay thirty per cent. Dressed feathers 
pay twenty per cent. Thread gauze 
thirty per cent. Plate glass is vir- 
tually prohibited. Gloves pay from 
4s. to 7s. the dozen pairs. Gun- 
powder is prohibited. Manufactures 
of hair and goat's wool pay thirty 
per cent. Bonnets, made of chip or 
straw, pay from 20s. to 3/. 8s. the 
dozen. Dressed hides are virtually 
prohibited. Manufactured iron pays 
twenty per cent. Thread lace, thirty 
per cent. Pig lead, 2l. a ton. Manu- 
factured leather, thirty per cent. 
French lawns, or cambrics composed 
of linen and cotton, pay from 5s. to 
6s. for every eight yards. Damasks 
pay 2s. 6d., and drillings 9irf. the 
square yard. In fact, linens of ail 
kinds are virtuallyprohibited. Foreign 
train oil pays 26/. 12s. per ton--pro- 
hibition of course. Printed, painted,- 
or stained paper, pays Is. the square 


yard. Gold plate 31. 16 s, 9d. the 
oz., and silver plate 4s. 6d.-— prohi- 
bition of course. Manufactures of 
silk, namely, satins, sarcenets, vcl- 
vets, &c., pay nominaUy twenty-five 
per cent., but at the option of the 
Custom House they must pay from 
11s. to 1/. 7s. 6d. the lb. Manufac- 
tured skins are heavily taxed, but it 
would take a volume to tell the pro- 
portion, so various are the kinds. 
Snuff pays only 6s. per lb. Soap is 
virtually prohibited. Starch pays 
91. 10s. the cwt. Millstones (manu- 
factures of course,) pay the modest 
sum of 11/. 8s. per pair. Unmanu- 
factured tobacco only pays 2s. 9d. the 
lb. ; but manufactured ditto pays Qs. 
per lb. Articles of turnery pay thirt>% 
and woollen manufactures twenty per 
cent. 

These are the direct taxes upon the 
importation of the above manufac- 
tures, but they are further protected 
by taxes upon the exportation of ar- 
ticles used in manufacturing at home. 
For instance, coals exported to fo- 
reign countries pay a duty of 17s. per 
chaldron if exported in a British ship, 
and 1/, 10s. 3d. per chaldron if in a 
foreign ship. It perhaps will be said, 
that this tax operates beneficially for 
the consumer of coals at home. This 
may be true ; but it is nevertheless 
a tax upon the coal proprietor, of a 
very invidious kind. A tax upon the 
exportation of woollens or cottons 
would prove equally beneficial to the 
domestic consumer, for it would lower 
their price here; but if such a tax 
were proposed, would it not, by every 
cotton spinner and manufacturer in 
tlie kingdom, be stigmatised as op- 
pressive and unjust, and resisted by 
all the clamour of the mobs of Man*- 
Chester, Leeds, Halifax, and other 
places? And yet, in what respect 
would such a tax be more oppressive 
and unjust than the tax upon the ex- 
portation of coals? We might as 
reasonably tax the exportation of 
fresh water. 

Having glanced at the protective 
policy pursued towards the manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, let us 
return to the question between the 
cultivator and the artisan. We have 
already shown that foreign corn rarely 
pays a higher duty than ten per cent, 
—or in other words, that the Eng- 
lish corn grower is seldom protected 
beyond this rate upon the market 
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priceof his heavily taxed and tithed, 
and otherwise enormously burthened 
productions. We have also shewn, 
that almost every article of manu- 
facture is protected by duties rang- 
ing from twenty to fifty per cent, 
and upwards, and many of them 
under restrictions which virtually 
amount to the total exclusion of the 
foreign article. Having thus exhi- 
bited the relative position of the two 
parties in the scale of protection, let 
us now consider upon what equitable 
terms their discordant claims might 
be adjusted. 

’ The manufacturers have for a long 
period loudly demanded a free trade 
in corn. The advocates of this sweU 
ling interest (we use the elegant epi- 
thet of the Times newspaper, when 
speaking of Bishop Blomficld,) have 
laboured diligently to convince the 
public, that such a trade would not 
operate more advantageously in fa- 
vour of the consumer of bread gene- 
rally than the corn grower himself. 
They havfe denounced the corn bill as 
a monstrous monopoly in favour of 
the landowner, and a grinding tax 
upon the poor. That most obtuse, 
and, now, as it would appear, ver- 
satile* gentleman, Mr. M'Culloch, 
has laboured hard to prove (Mr. 
M'Culloch never any thing but 
his own miserable incapacity,) that 
these com laws impose a tax upon 
England of not less than ten millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. To 
reply to such an astounding absur- 
dity, or notice such extravagant non- 
sense would be a waste of time, and 
an . indirect and unmerited compli- 
ment upon the London University. 
We have a much, shorter way of set- 
tling the question. 

Our opponents will concede to us, 
that when two parties complain of 
each other's monopoly, the best mode 
of neutralizing their contentions, and 
tranquillizing their jealousies, is to 
reduce them to a parity of privileges. 
It is but just to oh'ierve, however, 
that'^the agricultural int^est have 
neyf^, in any case, complained bf the 
in^opoly or the unequal protection 
^foyed by the manufacturers. They 
have asked protection fqr themaelyes, 
but have never indicated any desire to 
divest the manufacturer of the pro- 
tection he receives. But as the ma- 


nufacturer imperiously, and, on the 
score of policy and justice too, de- 
mands the abrogation of the trilling, 
and, in every respect, delusive protec- 
tion which the agriculturists have 
wrung from a reluctant parliament, 
we are bound to consider them as 
contending parties, and moreover 
bound, although but for the sake of 
the experiment, to remove the cause 
of mutual irritation, and place them 
in the fair and open field of equality, 
alike unarmed and unprivileged. 

Away then at once with the corn 
bill. Let it be repealed by all means ; 
let us have an unrestricted trade in 
this staple necessary of life ; let us 
become at once the artisans, the spin- 
ners, the weavers, and the tinkers of 
the world. Let us f:nnvcrt England 
into a vast workshop, having our 
ports open at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to all nations. Let us 
be dependent for our bread upon 
Poland, for our tallow upon Russia, 
for our timber upon Prussia and Nor- 
way, for our cotton u])on America, 
for our fine wool upon Saxony, and 
for our hopes of national indc[)cn- 
dence upon his Majesty's ministers, 
and the tender mercies of our affec- 
tionate allies. In order to conciliate 
the manufacturing interest, let the 
fundholder, the pensioner, and the 
fixed annuitant eat untaxed corn — 
let Pomerania be our garden and our 
granary, under the blessing of heaven 
and at the hazard of famine. 

But what then? If the corn 
grower is to be exposed to the com- 
petition of the foreigner, the manu- 
facturer must be equally exposed. 
There must be no protection for the 
linen, or cotton, or silk weaver. The 
manufacturers of plate glass, of lea- 
ther, of stockings, of clocks and 
watches, of gold and silver plate, of 
lead, tin, copper, and iron, of barrels 
and straw hats, of lace and embroi- 
dery, of boots and shoes, of flannels 
and cashmere shawls, of gloves and 
nightcaps, and of a thousand other 
things, must prepare themselves to 
encounter the competition of the un- 
taxed artists and mechanics of fo- 
reign countries. If we have a free 
trade in corn there must be a free 
trade in every thing else, from the 
maker of toys to the builder of ships 
— ^from the manufacturer of fringes to 
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the weaver of sail cloth and damask 
curtains. 

On these terms wc have no doubt 
the agriculturists would have the 
least reason for murmuring. The 
ruin that would ensue ; the emhar> 
rassment and pauperism that would 
be produced ; the thousands of me- 
chanical labourers that would be let 
loose to beg, or pillage, or starve; 
the establishments that would be 
rendered useless, and the fortunes 
that would be sacrificed, would soon 
restore the members of our modern 
institutes to their senses. The anar- 
chy and convulsion that would follow 
this sweeping and terrible experiment, 
would speedily dissipate the dreams 
of the liberals, and induce even the 
wildest of them to sigh for that con- 
fidence and security which in an evil 
hour they sacrificed at the shrine of 
false principles and mercantile am- 
bition. They would discover when 
it is too late, that in straining at too 
much, they had lost every thing that 
they esteemed most valuable — the 
profits of capital, the rewards of in- 
genuity, and the means of subsist- 
ence. They would find the land- 
owner strong in his retreat, and 
though poor as his deserted soil, yet 
endurable and powerful as the oaks 
planted by his ancestors ; while they, 
cheerless amongst their useless ma- 
chinery, their burnt-out furnaces, 
their rusted jennies, and the ashes of 
the stately factory and steam loom, 
would be mere mendicants despised 
by the caste whence they sprung, and 
over which they tyrannized in their 
day of smoke and glory. 

But the abolition of protective du- 
ties in favour of the manufacturing 
interest, would not be the only re- 
mission which they would be com- 
pelled to yield to the repeal of the 
corn laws, and the disallowance of a 
fair protection to the agriculturist. 
The bankruptcy of the nation, from 
the utter inability of the people to 
pay the taxes, and the consequent 
breach of faith in the dishonoured 
dividends of the public creditor, would 
be only one of the items in the great 
account, llie manufacturer would 
have a much more serious reckon- 
ing to adjust with the labourei*. It 
must not be overlooked that, in this 
country, machinery is untaxed. The 
steam- loom and the steam-engine, 
although they supersede manual la- 


bour» and. displace human hands, and 
turn the miserable mechanic, who is 
in derision still called a '* free-born 
Englishman," into the streets or the 
workhouse, are subject to no domi- 
ciliary visits from the exciseman. 
These substitutes for manual labour 
pay no taxes. Even the export of 
coals is taxed, that they may work 
more profitably. A man who has 
acquired wealth, no matter how — a 
retailer of stolen goods for instance — 
a member of parliament who has 
bought his seat with money derived 
from cheating his customers, by sell- 
ing ' twenty-six yards of tape for 
thirty, the usual measure — such a 
man may invest 50,000/. in a steam 
factory, and consequently deprive a 
hundred families of the means of 
subsistence. He is enabled to sell for 
sixpence that which by manual labour 
he could not afford to sell for less 
than 8(/. And why? Because his 
machinery is not taxed. His living 
labourers were taxed tooth and nail, 
back and front, blood and sinews, 
bones and marrow. Every thing 
they ate, drank, or slept upon; — ^their 
cradle and their coffin — the frock 
they were christened in, the shroud 
they Were buried in— the food that 
nourished them, the poison they 
s^^llo wed as medicine — ^the indenture 
that bound them as apprentices, the 
bill they granted to the friend who 
swindled them — the shoes they walked 
in to the hustings, to give their vote 
to a scoundrel who ratted; and ihc 
while hood they wore at the gallows, 
being driven to crime from want — 
all, dl, all is taxed ! But on the ma- 
chine which superseded their labour, 
and converted them into paupers, 
there is no tax. A cheap shirt, and 
a cheap stocking, say the economists, 
are public benefits ; the nation is the 
consumer, and the cheaper the article 
so much the better for the public— 
that is for the rich, the fundholder, 
the pensioner, and tlie fixed annui- 
tant. But what becomes of the dis- 
missed manual labourer ? Where is 
the refuge for him, who, if he eat at 
all, must eat taxed bread, and wear 
taxed clothes, and who, while he 
darns his stockings, must pay a tax 
upon the glass through which the 
light of heaven penetrates, and that 
but niggardly, scarce pointing out the 
refractory stitches ? He is considered 
as nothing. He, according to the 
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principles of liberalism, ought to 
throw himself into some a^'acent 
canal from pure patriotism. Let him 
starve and die — ^he is but a human 
being! 

It is a singular circumstance, that 
the immediate evils affecting the la- 
bourer and resulting from the use of 
machinery in a highly taxed country 
are warmly animadverted upon, and 
form the subject of almost the only 
speech delivered by the late Lord 
Byron in parliament. In a letter 
which he wrote to Lord Holland pre- 
vious to his appearance in the House, 
we find the opinions he intended to 
express much more vigorously en- 
forced than in the oration itself, the 
style of which it must be confessed 
savours more of the poet than the 
statesman. The occasion which sug- 
gested these sentiments was that, 
when a bill, in the year 1812, was 
in progress in the House of Lords 
for the suppression of Ludditism in 
Nottinghamshire, and which added a 
new capital offence to our criminal 
code, then, as it still is, the most 
sanguinary code in Europe. We 
quote them more for the purpose of 
showing the opinions of this highly- 
gifted man, than on the merit of any 
reasoning they contain, or any know- 
ledge of the subject they evince, 
which, by the way, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect, from one whose 
course of life did not lead him into 
the mazes of political economy, or of 
systems of policy ; — 

8, St. James' s-streetf Feb. 25 1 1812. 

“ My Lord, 

With my best thanks, I have the ho- 
nour to return the Notts, letter to your 
lordship. I have read it with attention. 
Wilt do not think I shall venture to avail 
myself of its contents, as my view of the 
question differs in some measure from Mr. 
Coldham’s. I hope I do not wrong him, 
but his ohjectioiu to the bill appear to me 
to be founded on certain apprehensions 
that he and his coadjutors might be mis- 
taken for the ‘ original (Risers' (to quote 
him) of the measure. For my own part, 

I considcr.the manufacturers as a much in- 
jured boily of men, sacrificed to the views 
of certain individuals who have enriched 
themselves by those practices which have 
deprived the frame-workers (f employment. 
For instance — By the adoption of a certain 
kind of frame, one man performs the work 
of seven — six are thus thrown out Of bu- 
biiiess. But it is to be observed, that the 
work thus done is far inferior tn qwtiiiyf 


hardly marketable at home, and harried 
over 'ivith a view to exportation. Surely^ 
my lord, however we may rejoice in any 
improvement in the arts which may be be- 
nehcial to mankind, we must not allow 
mankind to be sacrificed to improvements 
in mechanism. The maintenance and well 
doing of the industrious poor is an object 
of greater consequence to the community 
than the enrichment of a few monopolists 
by any improvement in the implements of 
tradCi which deprives the workmen of hie 
breads and renders the labourer ‘ unworthy 
of his hire* My own motive for opposing 
the bill is founded on its palpable injus- 
lice, and its certain inefficacy. I have seen 
the state of these miserable men, and it is 
a disgrace to a civilized country. Their 
excesses may be condemned, but cannot be 
subject of wonder.” 

These principles have been acted 
upon, and this cruelty has been prac- 
tised too long. The affluent among 
our countrymen, eager in the accu- 
mulation of additional wealth, have 
utterly disregarded the feelings, the 
rights, and the comforts of the la- 
bourer. He has been treated like a 
beast of burden; and in the parox- 
ysms of trade, caused by war or the 
glut of foreign markets, after wasting 
the best portion of his life in a manu- 
facturing town, is in his old age too 
frequently cast upon the mercy of the 
overseers of the agricultural parish 
wheie he was born. The machine 
has been every thing — the man no- 
thing. l^'he very circumstances which 
rendered his manual labour unavail- 
able or unremunerative, namely, the 
pressure of the taxes, and the conse- 
quent cost of his support, have tended 
to encourage and increase machinery, 
and raise the stupendous steam fac- 
tory in the midst of a starving popu- 
lation. The taxes which have crushed 
him to the earth, and exposed his fa- 
mily to want, and often to prostitu- 
tion and crime, have operated as a 
bounty in favour of that machinery 
which deprived him of employment. 
The higher the taxes the greater must 
be the bounty in favour of this sub- 
titute for human labour. EVery penny 
added to the price of a quartern loaf, 
or of the pound of sugar, soap, can- 
dles, or the quart of beer, has been 
so much given as a direct bounty in 
favour of machinery. If out of twelve 
shillings a week, the labourer pays 
five to the government, which is not 
over the mark, this five shillings 
yields a positive encouragement to the 
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’machinery of the capitalist. The hea- 
vier the pressure upon the livingope- 
rative, the more gain and the higher 
profit to the owner of the untaxed 
substitute. He realizes a greater re- 
turn upon his capital from the com- 
parative expense of manual labour, 
and this less or more, if not solely 
from the peculiar grievance that the 
inanimate machine consumes fewer 
exciseable commodities than the liv- 
ing one. 

But although we assume it to be 
just that both parties, agriculturists 
as well as manufacturers, should be 
placed on that footing of equality of 
protection, which we ardently desire to 
see them placed on. Still we must pro- 
test against any inference being drawn 
from these premises that we are hos- 
tile to the use of machinery. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be a pow- 
erful auxiliary of, and sometimes a 
fortunate substitute for, human la- 
bour. But this admission we submit, 
does by no means invalidate the ar- 
gument that capital should be equally 
protected and equally taxed, whether 
it be found in the ten fingers of the 
husbandman or artisan, or in the 
blast furnace, the high pressure en- 
gine, the revolving shafts, the dis- 
tending rollers, or the steam loom of 
the large capitalist. The employment 
of the labourer is the first duty of the 
statesman ; for although the security 
of capital is a vital object, equal to 
that of the preservation of the public 
peace, still the small capital of the 
helpless, and the sole capital of the 
poor, namely, their ingenuity and in- 
dustry, ought to be the object of as 
much if not more solicitude than the 
protection of the valuable and hazard- 
ous investments of the rich. This 
consideration, however, has been en- 
tirely lost sight of by the manufac- 
turing aristocracy of England. Tliey 
have, for the last thirty years, 
evinced the most callous indifference 
with regard to the wants and com- 
forts of the humble labourers. They 
have amassed large fortunes by means 
of that grinding system which has 
rendered the terms labourer and pau- 
per synonyraes in our language. — 
They have increased their wealth by 
availing themselves of those oppres- 
sive imposts which bear most heavily 
upon the industrious and productive 
classes. They have turned the power 
of their accumulated riches against 


those sources whence they originally 
derived them, and have cjmelly tram- 
pled on the humble order of men 
with whom their fathers associated 
in virtuous obscurity. 

Viewing, therefore, the critical po- 
sition in which the various interests 
of the country are placed, by means 
of restrictions which it is almost 
hopeless to contend against, and of 
taxes and local burthens which it is 
impossible the people can much longer 
pay, and apart from all prejudice or 
party feelings, we think the time is 
arrived when equal encouragement 
and protection must be given to all 
classes, and a fair adjustment be 
made between the public debtor and 
creditor, and between the govern- 
ment and the people. If the credit of 
the nation is to be maintained we must 
instantly set about improving the 
condition of the labourer ; and by a 
severer and more general system of 
prohibition, we must give greater en- 
couragement to native industry. It is 
a sure symptom of decay when we see 
the minister of a great commercial em- 
pire aspiring to no higher merit than 
that of being successful in extricating 
himself from immediate difficulties : 
not removing the cause of alarm — not 
extinguishing the flame— but merely 
retreating from it in order to witness 
its ravages in the distance. Fatal 
must be that policy which is based 
upon expedients — which cuts down 
one man's tree to build another man's 
fence — which sacrifices the weaker 
party to the stronger — which robs 
one class to benefit or preserve an- 
other — which dooms the city to de- 
struction in order to retain posses- 
sion of a useless fortress. This may 
avail in military tactics ; but in civil 
policy it indicates ignorance, and 
must inevitably lead to ruin and re- 
volution. 

Situated as this country is, it is not 
a saving of one or two, or even five 
millions a year that can add, either 
by a reduction of taxes or an increase 
of wages, even a single shilling to the 
daily earnings of ten millions of la- 
bourers. I'he taxes are oppressive 
enough. Heaven knows, and most 
fervently do we pray to be relieved 
from them ; but the taxes, abstractly, 
are not the cause of that melancholy 
depression which affects every branch 
of our national industry, or of that 
pauperism, the parent of crime, which 
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is now the reproach of England. The 
unequ^ pressure of these taxes, the 
expulsion of trade from its natural 
channels, the subversion of credit by 
positive jicts of the legislature, and 
the consequent monopoly given to 
the capitalist and the foreigner — 
these are the prime causes. We are 
not as we once were, a nation de- 
pendent upon ourselves — the people 
bound together by mutual confidence, 
relying upon their own resources, 
and reciprocally exchanging the staple 
productions of the soil with the com- 
modities of the mechanic. TTie ma- 
nufacturer is taught to look for pro- 
fits abroad, by importations that take 
away the bread from the home la- 
bourer. The fundholder is made de- 
pendent upon a revenue derived from 
corn, every penny of which is taken 
from the pockets of the cultivator. 
Tlie soldier, who is paid out of the 
labour of the country, eats foreign 
bread, brought hither in foreign ships, 
which pays a tax at the farmer’s ex- 
pense, and which tax is paid over to 
a minister who misrules us, to a pen- 
sioner whose father robbed us, and to 
a judge who sends us to prison for a 
jest. In a country highly taxed, the 
higher is the rate of wages, prices, 
und profits, the less onerous is the 
pressure of these taxes ; but the go- 
vernment, totally ignorant of the con- 
sequences of their own measures, 
doubled this pressure, in the patriotic 
desire to reduce prices. They ima- 
gined that a man having two hun- 
dred pounds to pay in shape of rent, 
out of an income of three hundred, 
would be enabled to pay this rent 
more easily out of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. They conceived that the 
condition of a labourer earning fif- 
teen shillings a week, and having six 
shillings to pa^ to the government in 
direct and indirect taxes, would have 
his situation ameliorated by only 
earning nine shillings a week. They 
never considered that while wages 
fell, taxes remained stationary in their 
nominal, and were increased in their 
actu^;amount. They supposed that 
it was easier to pay threepence on the 
pound of sugar, out of ninepence, 
than fourteen pence a day. They cal- 
culated that the country would be 
more benefitted by the foreign ship- 
owner bringing timber to England at 
a freight of twenty shillings a ton, 
than the British ship-owner at twen- 


ty-five shillings; and that gold, to^ 
represent value, which costs five per 
cent, interest, and a half per cent, tear 
and wear annually, was a cheaper, a 
safer, and a more convenient medium 
of exchange than a banker's note 
which cost nothing, and the value of 
which could not be called in ques- 
tion. 

These are a few of the blunders 
and remarkable instances of ignorance 
and folly which have marked the mea- 
sures of British ministers and British 
parliaments during the last ten event- 
ful years ; which have dried up the 
sources of our national industry — 
which have shattered public credit — 
deranged all contracts — inverted the 
nature of all engagements — overturn- 
ed all calculations — paralysed enter- 
prize — doubled the weight of the taxes 
— reduced more than a moiety of all 
the merchants and traders of Great 
Britain to a state of bankruptcy — ex- 
tinguished all hopes of a surplus re- 
venue — made the government needy, 
and converted the collector of taxes 
into a sharp pettifogger, a distrainer 
upon bottles of soda water and boxes 
of patent pills — which have reduced 
the agricultural labourer to pauper- 
ism, and driven his son into the pre- 
serve, to the highway, and to the gal- 
lows — and have involved the people 
of England in embarrassments, if not 
inextricable, at least unexampled in 
history. 

To correct these errors, reform 
these abuses, repeal these absurdities, 
and give vigour to our industry, and 
protection to our trade and com- 
merce, by adjusting the balance which 
has too long inclined towards one 
party to the injury of another, is not 
only the duty of the King’s minister, 
whoever he may be, but it is a duty 
which justice demands, and which 
must be performed instantly, if the 
country is to be saved from the con- 
sequences of a popular convulsion. 
The landowner, the capitalist, the 
mortgagee, and the annuitant, are all 
equally interested in this necessary 
and salutary adjustment of differences. 

If the corn laws be an evil, imposing 
a considerable tax on the bread of the . 
poor, it is plain that they must be re- 
pealed. It is not, however, by any 
means so easy to prove, that, under 
all the circumstances of the country, 
they inflict more iqjury on the manu- 
facturer than on the cultivator him- 
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self. Their object was to protect tjie 
latter, but this they have fiuled to ^ ; 
partly owing to the mode of ascertain- 
ing the averages, the collusive aales 
of the speculators, and the other ne- 
farious practices daily and hourly re- 
sorted to in the vicinity of Mark 
Lane. Since the introduction of the 
Wellington bill, they have merely 
operated os a tax in favour of the go- 
vernment. A fixed duty upon corn, 
as Mr. Hnskisson once proposed, of 
125. upon the quarter of wheat, or of 
155.> as was contended for by others, 
would not only yield a fairer protec- 
tion, but would alsh give a larger re- 
venue. It tyould, besides, put an end 
at once to the frauds of t^e specula- 
tors, and of the corn exchange. Sup- 
posing the average price of corn to 
be only 60s., this would be nbthing 
more ^an a protection of 25 per 
cent.-r-a lower rate of protection than 
is given to manufactures generally. 
And this protection the home-grower 
is unquestionably entitled to, so long 
as the taxes remain at their present 
amount, and the poor-rates and local 
burthens continue as oppressive as 
they are. 

But should there be any doubt as 
to the policy of protecting the home- 
grower against foreign competition, 
which we fear there is, considei ing 
the doctrines which have lately been 
promulgated, and the vitiated state 
into which society has been plunged 
by ill-digested experiments aqd per- 
nicious innovations^ then there is but 
one resource — r^eal the law. But 
what follows ? What must, as a mea- 
sure of justice aud necessity, inevita- 
bly follow ? Why, the repeal of every 
protective law in favour of manufac- 
iurers. The one measure must suc- 
ceed the other, as certainly as the 
light succeeds the darkness. The ar- 
^gument is unanswerable — the alter- 
* native unavoidable. 

We stop not here to inquire, what 
are likely to be the consequence of 
so sweeping a change ? We leave that 
to those who are more deeply inte- 
rested. We have held by the main- 
sheet sufficiently long, and in too 
many storms, to allow any suspicion 
to be thrown upon our motives, as if 
we desired to relinquish the grasp, 
under ^e cover .of fictitious danger 
to ourselves personally. When de- 


serted by, the whole n 

- mad'*< penman who n 

sinking Wreck, when he finds a fiEu 
vourable mpmentv^ exf^cattpn and 
escape. * ' \ 

But whatever xaAy be the ^solq- 
tion or the policy of the new Parlia- 
menti now about t{^ assembl^^ and in 
whose han^s are the^teinies of Eng- 
land, there is one poiotsp liuljfput- 
ably clefTjf that we do^no^ h^itbte to 
anticip^ their de<^rdj£^ Wdfikde 
to 

gards machinery 
on the one hand, Siid 
and the ^dustrlpus medtm^fw 
others WhateVef'idters^tltM^ nwhe 
found ne^sary in^ the s^^e^^pe 
operation o( protey^tit^ duuei^ 
modificat^n snd adaptation ^<^1 Iw 
system to,^e exigencies 
try are indispensably /c<jnis8^." tils 
a revo^n^ fiction Uf be ^laf; 

c^ital^t of fifty ^dtousand 
shall be less taxed, and^lesB'fiNi^iS^M 
in his opemtions, than 
a single loom, or ^the 
hundred pounds forto^ and fifiy 
pounds borrowed capital, 
ploys one journeyman ^wb ap- 

prentices. We ao npt 
machinery should he tai^ solwhiy 
as to render it an inefficient aowaty 
of human labour. If this Were dcMe, 
there would he po induceifient to em<p 
bark capital in machinery^ « It is but 
just, that the ipventor a cheaper 
substitute for manuals labour should 
be rewarded. If he were taxed in 
the proportion of the taxed industry 
of the living operative wi^ whose 
labour he dispenses, he 'Vf^i^d nqyer 
be 60 insane as to buijld | ftdtory or 
erect a steam-engine. AILtharwe 
contend for is, that & he 

taxed to a cer^n emUt->*-that his 
capital should contribute something 
to the state, something to the in- 
terest of the national "Aeht/ and 
something to the support of oUr na- 
tional establishments. An^ heit re- 
mdiaibefed, fhat this class of capi- 
talists was formerly and properly 
taxed in Englandl Ih^ing'the in- 
come-tax, the safest and ^'^e most 
unexceptionable of all thq taies^th^ 
weie imposed during' the late wir, 
capital and machinery hm^lheipfSdr 
proportion of the bur&an* 1l%en ma- 
chinery was taxed. The was 
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i^^ibetter position, for he 
was eijnitably protected. Pro- 
fits, wliether they arose from the skill 
and industry of the artisan, or the 
ifiore power/id efforts of steam and 
complicated, niachinery, wore assess- 
ed justly^, -and yielded a proportional 
revenue to the .e?:chpquer. The in- 
vidious nature '6f the tax was a mere 
pretext for its abrogation. The re- 
spectable capitalist had nothing to 
fear ffewn it;' ^fhe fair dealer had 
nothing to dread from the all^ation 
whic^the extorted as the basis 
of hli liability. It was only the ad- 
venturer, the fraudulent, and the des- 
perate, W'ho, in order to veil a ha- 
zardous enterprize, or a ruinous 
traffic, returned themselves as pros- 
perous when they were sinking, and 
assented tq profits, always exorbitant, 
fqr the purpose of establishing a 
fiHitious confidence, and Upholding 
a' credit which invariably proved, the 
long^^ it waa, thus upheld, the more 
disastrous the parties involved. 

A ttiodified income-tax, therefore. 
Would Unawer all the purposes of 
protectidn which we Imve in view, 
provid^ that , a remksldmof duties 
op the necessaries of life fe^^al to the 
product of^this tm were made at the 
same time* By a modified income- 
tax, we mean that it should press 
lightest on th& lowest^ income, and 
h^avie^ the highest. For in- 
stance,' income from 1001. to 
250/^ a^year> should pay 5 per cent. 
-^from250r, to 1,000/ , 6 per cent.— 
fromT/)001. to .3,000/., 7? per cent., 
and all above this IQ per cent. This, 
at the very lowest calculation, and 
provided it were collected with half 
the industry and vigilance which the 
agents of‘ the government now exert 
In trifling matters^ would realize 


about TWELVE MILLIONS PER AN- 
NUM. This would enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to relinquish 
a moiety of the sugar duties ; the 
whole of the malt duty ; part of the 
duties upon coffee, tea, soap, can- 
dles, and coals ; some of the vexa- 
tious stamp duties, and tha whole of 
the assessed taxes. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the benefits that would 
flow from a reduction of the price of 
the above articles of universal con- 
sumj^tion. Tea and sugar, coals and 
candles, are as much necessaries of 
life in this country, as bread and 
water. These commodities being 
brought more within their reach, 
would augment the comforts of the 
labourer andchis family. But it is 
not merely as a boon that we ask 
this remission in favour of the poor 
man. We demand it in the name of 
justice, in favour of those who are 
dragging on a miserable and almost 
insufferable existence, partly at the 
expense of individuals who are living 
in splendour and luxury, and daily 
increasing their wealth by means of 
those untaxed establishments and 
factories, which, whatever advant- 
ages they may possess otherwise, 
have incontestably contributed to re- 
duce the wages of tlie artisan, and 
monopolize the profits of human in- 
dustry. We hold out this alterna- 
tive to the government as the only 
available remedy for existing embar- 
rassments — as an alternative calcu- 
lated to restore confidence and in 
some degree adjust conflicting claims, 
and which, if it only save the coun- 
try from those calamities which it is 
too obvious are impending, it will 
thus pave the way for other and 
more salutary changes. 
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UfAttTIIQILOMEW FAIR. 

BY THE MAN-O'-WAIt'S MAN. 

'f Je|ringr louglilng, beer and cordials quaffing, 

Beher spuls by half in 

Glee, since they came there ; — ‘ ^ 

By the maji^ I' how merrily around goes the chaffihg 
Atn good Saidt Bartlemy, thy own Old 


** AhA ! of a heNiutifiil even- 

ii^ to you, 41^ i»6y r\w5af theloudly- 
giyea ’salutfliticui of a tiuge^ broad- 
shotUdBi^ fellow, as he suddenly 
halted another, whfl^:9i^ making the 
best’Qf hia way up H(i^boru — '' And 
ia th^Mabour of tW day over already, 
dear Klbri'^ul of me, if 1 didn^t think 
you ^ei%i ^erv workinjg ^:the blessed 
daylight into vdar||f;n^|lit your , pre- 
sent emplpyn^fnt.-rr^B^, oitild com^ 
rade of mine^ hA^n^t been ra- 

cing yonrseif 1^:. a Curler, sni-e !— I 
hope^saU^g ,#ell At ? ? 

f * Why;,/or4^!ife matter pf that there, 
my iMihle/' ansvrared his friend; a lit- 
tle, ruddy-cheeked, lively, middle- 
aged man, '' weVe all alive and mer- 
ry, thank you. But you see ah how, 
Ned, I promised to meet my Misses 
at hdme a little earlier than usual this 
evening, in order to idaka one of a 
party as goes along Yrfth her to The 
Fair, and so I told our governor, who, 
my eye ! laughed as heartily 's* you 
never saw before he*d allow me to 
quit. Oh, we shall have, such rare 
fun, you can't think 1 — Wilt make one 
with us, my old chap ? you're an un- 
married man, you know, and hast no 
one to care for. If dost, I can pro- 
mise you a glorious tuck-out ; for my 
Fanny, dear girll promised me as how 
she'd take a roast to the oven, by way 
of having a snack of summat to eat 
when we get home again. Come, 
Ned, say the word arid it's done, for 
I must be going. Indeed, I'm already 
fully late to my time, and Fan >vill 
be so very impatient you’ve no idear.” 

" My dear boy," cried the smiling 
Ned, shaking his friendly inviter cor- 
dially by the ba^, " I wouldn’t be 
after halting youf^own mother's son, 
no, not for a moment, sure, were it 
not that I've more than half a mind . 
to turn, end gd^d *^ch, faith, 

and I sh'aifc thkt^a 'an eucl on’t.— Now, 
serosisly spaking, Pfid, how many is 
of your party^ my <1®^^ ? I hope there 
is no childer 'for, devil burn me ! if 
their bawling fmd squalling minds me 


of any thing else fix 'Ithis beautifhl 
world but the wjllid-acreainieg> bag- 
pipes, with which jthat spalpeen of a 
Scotbhman ^fo;(lrive away oufr 
blei^sed slope ofa mbrning, when we 
were in Spain." ' 

" Oh, never fear, Ned, there's no 
children, nor ere a one you needs to 
care for, that I knows on,’'^ returned 
Prid, laughing. " Lord love thee, lad, 
it's all a story made up, you must 
know, between my Misses and our 
two lodgers ; at least so she told me 
last night, as we walked comfortably 
down from the top of Primrose Hill. 
They be fine, hearty, hard-working 
fellaws our lodgers, both of 'em — ^lads 
as pays their way genteelly, and owes 
me never a farthing. I'm certain 
you'll not be five minutes in their 
company before you'll love one an- 
other dearly ; nay, I could swear to 
it, Ned, though one of 'era be Scotch, 
and t'other Yorkshire." 

'' Well, Prid, my darling I if you 
really think, now, that myself won't 
be a bother to your wife — ^Mistress 
Frisbee, I suppose, I must cajl her — 
there’s my hand, and I’ll make one 
wid you wid all my heart together, 
dear — ay, by the powers, will 1 — and 
stick uy you, honey, so I will, to the 
spending of the last skirrach and af- 
ter. — But, come, let us into this grog- 
shop, and cheer up our hearts with a 
naggin. 1 was ever the boy for a drojf 
of the potheen, dear, before going on 
duty. It puts life and liveliness into 
a fellow. Besides, am not I quite 
fagged and kilt with the murdering 
brick-bats I've been shouldering all 
day> and is yourself not swating now, 
jewel, as gin you'd been two houre 
at the double-quick, wid some ecore 
of howling Frenchmen at your bless- 
ed heels, and bad luck tq.,them ? Och^ 
come and be after twisnng up your 
comely little finger, honey; it will 
not halt you another single minute. 
We can soon be after joining your 
pretty Mistress Frisbee and her party* 
never fear." 
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Thus importuned. Mister Prideaux 
Frisbee, carpenter and joiner of Far- 
ringdon Street, London, followed his 
tall, gaunt friend, and fellow cam- 
paigner, into the domicile of com- 
pounds and confounds, where they 
were welcomed by a gracious smile 
from the gentleman of the cocks, ac- 
companied with a simpering, " Fine 
day, gentlemen.” To this loving mor- 
sel of sweetness little reply was ne- 
cessary. Our heroes speedily depo- 
sited their half quartern a-piece un- 
der their aprons ; and, tabling their 
h-owns, they as speedily again took to 
the road, and in no long time were 
first in the lane of old Drury, then in 
the street called Wild, and at last 
stood bolt upright in the clean, little 
parlour of the smiling Mrs. Frisbec, 
already arrayed in all her canonicals 
in honour of the occasion. 

“ My dear Frisbee, you sadly lag 
in keeping your appointments,” the 
pretty, laughing-eyed dame began, 
” and surely, surely, must be very 
unwilling to leave that beloved work- 
shop of your’n. It*s too bad, my dear ; 
for here have we all been awaiting 
you nearly an hour now.-^Oh, Mister 
M'Arthy, my good sir, how do you 
do ? Pm so happy to see you. La ! 
what hast made of yourself this long 
time— I declare, it is nearly an age 
since Tve seed you before ? Art court- 
ing, or hast got married, that you 
never give us a call ?” 

" Troth, neither tlie one nor the 
other, dear,” answered Mister M'Ar- 
thy, the hodman ; " seeing as how, 
my beauty, that merry day's gone by 
wid me long ago.” 

” I can’t say I quite understand 
you, my good friend.” 

^ " Och, by the powers of Moll Kelly, 
jewel, that’s nothing new to Paddy 
M'Arthy, who often spakes so know- 
ingly that he cannot understand his 
own sweet self, sure. Howsomdever, . 
I only meant to say. Mistress Frisbee, 
that when old Douro placed the army 
on the peace- establishment, and dis- 
charged myself, I thought it was tim^ 
for my ould mother’s darling son to 
reduce also, and so I immediately dis- 
charged all my wives — ^faith did I, 
jewel.” 

” La, Mack,” cried the astounded 
lady, " I always thought you’d been, 
like my own dear Frisbee there, a 
single man. It never entered my silly 
head you ever were married,*^You 


never told me, thaH Mister 

M'Arthy here was a ipariitE^^map/' 

“ How could I, my (tear,*' retqm- 
ed the smiling Prid, wl^eh I never 
knew it myself.” 

" Well, my love*” continued the 
curious dame, ” you’re all more 
obliged to me — for you h^ar whgt the 
gentleman has said.” - / 

'' Och, murder, and it’s tdl' out and 
exjiloded to be surel” roared the Irish- 
man, bursting into an ungovernable 
fit of laughter, in which hid Triend 
Prid heartily joined. Recovering him- 
self, however, in a twinkling, he 
planted his brawny arms akimbo, and 
placing himself right in front of the 
astonished dame, he continued — ^'Ay, 
married 1 am, to he sure and for cer- 
tain, dear. Sotd; of me, what CQuld 
timpt you, jewd^ ever to be ?^er 
thinking otherwise, whem you knew 
better than the motheJ* that bore me, 
that for fifteen long years I wore the 
lovely red jacket the women and dogs 
go so mad for — that all that time* sure, 
myself belonged to the Connaught — 
the darling 83th— which was loved 
and adored as dearly by the French 
women, as it was hated and dreaded by 
their men. — Am I telling a lie* Prid? 
by the powers, I should be after think- 
ing not. And then, dear, when you 
remimber, that I am a real true- 
blooded Irishman, born, and bred, 
and nursed on potatoes — and be after 
allowing your pretty little head to be 
thinking how bravely the dear, lovely 
creatures in petticoats, all over the 
world, set their caps to Witch sweet 
Paddy into their beautiful arms— och, 
botheration, but the very thought on’t 
is too much for me yet, dear ! — you 
must never be asking me if I am mar- 
ried again, Mind that, my lovely.” 

" Well, well, let that pass, if you 
please — ^but where is your wife now?” 
inquired the inquisitive lady. 

” Which of them, dear ?” answered 
the laughing Irishman ; ” for by the 
blessed Saint Patrick, if Pm not after 
thinking yourself might find them in 
England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Spain, ^4 Portugal. Och, 
by the piper of Leinster, dear, were 
all the Lady M’Aithys assembled' at 
your own lovely doaf here, if, they 
wouldn't be bothering and murdentig 
your pretty little knowledge-box into 
pieces, witn a gabble Of gibberish tlmt 
would remind you of ipthing at all, 
at all, but the story in the holy boOk 
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about ottid Father Babel, and the 
confusion of tongues/' , 

y Oh you" very, very naughty man !** 
cried the blushing Mistress Frisbee ; 
'' but ril have nothing more to say 
to you. — ^Well, Frisbee, art ready ? — 
ay. Now go up stairs, wfy Ijear, and 
tell the ydung men we are waiting 
them, whilst I whip on my bonnet, 
and arrange the fire.” 

You'll need to be smart then, 
my love,” said the obedient Prid, 
” for it's long gone seven o'clock, 
mind me.” 

" Hoity, toity ! what a hurry we're 
in now to be sure !” cried Dame Fris- 
bee, as she bustled and dragged her 
fire together; " there was never a 
word of all this whilst you were a 
washing and cleaning of yourself 
though. Oh, you men, men, men,” 
repeated the guileless woman with a 
sigh, as she drew together the ties of 
her bonnet, " you are sad, sad dogs, 
were the truth only but half known!” 

The entrance of her husband, ac- 
companied by her two well-dressed 
lodgers, prevented further cogitation, 
and at once put to flight the gloom 
that was gathering on Mistress Fris- 
bee's brow. She was flattered to see 
that her young men had been at some 
pains in adorning their exteriors, and 
immediately opening the door, and 
patting each of them playfully on the 
back, she ordered them to move on, 
leaving her beloved helpmate to make 
all fast, and follow with his friend. 

We do not think it necessary to 
prose over the progress of our party 
down Holbom, on their way to the 
scene of festivity in Smithficld ; suf- 
fice it to say, that they were all in 
high spirits, and that they moved on, 
with light hearts and a strongly ex- 
cited curiosity, as smartly as the usu - 
ally crowded state of a London pave- 
ment, on such a night, would ailmit 
of ; and that, moreover, after cncoun- * 
tering, with the most fearless good- 
humour, divers hfiir-breadth escapes 
of being rtfde down, by the careless 
rapidity with which the various fly- 
ing cabs and carriages, and vans and 
horsemen, dasih on 3ie unwary pedes- 
trian f^om the n^^erous crossing, 
in which the .powerful assistance of 
her two were of no trifling 

service in aiding Dame Frisbee, they 
at length found, themselves, all safe 
and sound, ki Cow Lane, within a 
stone’a-throw of the entrance to the 


Fair. Here a halt was immediately 
called ; and after the two seniors, with 
the sagacious tact of old tirailleurs, 
had appointed the King's Head, kept 
by the laughter-loving Edwards, as a 
rallying point in the event of their al- 
most unavoidable separation, and the 
sober hour of ten o'clock as the time 
for their return homewards, the whole 
party again moved confidently for- 
ward, Dame Frisbee protected on each 
arm by a stout young fellow, whilst 
her husband and his brawny compa- 
nion followed closely in her rear as 
before. 

On approaching the top of the lane, 
their curiosity was first attracted l?y 
the noisy vociferations of a fellow, 
who bellowed through the lungs of a 
stentor — '* Valk in, ladies and gem- 
men, vil you be pleased to vaik in, 
and see the most surprisingest of all 
beastesses as ever vas seed in all this 
here varsel vorld f — Only threepence 
a-piece — threepence a-piecc — to see 
the royal, Bedfordshire, monstrous, 
fat Hox, rising three hears old, and 
vaying the enormous vight of nearly 
five thousand pounds — a most prodi- 
gious, large, slapping hannible to be 
sure ! — You vill also see, ladies and 
gemmen, the most surprisingest von- 
der in nature, an immensely over- 
grown Porker, truly born with six 
legs 1 The ravenous, untamcably-vild 
Ban-dog, from the other side of the 
North Pole, brought over by that en 
terprising halligator Captain Perry — 
he runs on the hyce- bergs vith the 
speed of a racer on five legs ! And, 
last of all, ladies and gemmen, you 
vill behold the most vonderful of all 
^"onders as vas ever exhibited in this 
here city — it is the grand, imperial, 
double-headed Orse, ladies and gem^ 
men, as has got four hears, fourhyes, 
four nostrils, and two mouths,, all in 
the highest perfection of nature. He 
is considered, by them as hare good 
judges, to be the greatest curiosity 
alive has travels the kingdom. — Valk 
in, valk in ! — now is your time or ne- 
ver!— all to be seen halive, halive oh ! 
for the small charge of only three- 
pence a-piece ! — Get out of the vay, 
my young coveys, vil you, afid hallpw 
the gemmen to pass.” 

This orator's powers, however, 
thundering as they were, seethed com- 
pletely thrown aWay on our' party, 
who appeared to have no cufibsity for 
the monstrosities of nature. They, 
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therefore, cootinued their slowly- 
peced tray, implicitly following a cur- 
rent it was impossible to oppose, and 
were speedily commingled in a living 
mtos of inquisitive and admiring bi- 
peds, all full of wonder, laughter, and 
good humour. The immense density 
of the assembled multitude, indeed, 
was of itself truly astonishing; the 
entire spacious area of Sinithiield, to- 
gether with all the neighbouring tho- 
roughfares leading into it, from every 
point of the compass, being compact- 
ly crowded with merry-faced indivi- 
duals, of both sexes and all ages, com- 
posing, in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, the scum and the 4lite of the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of this unwieldy 
and overgrown metropolis, all moving 
round, in slow and regular procession, 
in froiit of the various temporary 
stages erected before a long line of 
caravans and loosely constructed 
booths, which all were loudly invited 
to enter on paynlent of an adihission- 
fee, extending from a penny to a shil- 
ling, and which surrounded three sides 
of the capacious square. Nor was 
light awanting to render a view of 
this animated and spirit-stirring scene 
at once vivid and attractive ; for the 
gas, and innumerable tallow-pans, 
blazed in all directions ; whilst thou- 
sands of^voices, in all the various 
notes of the gamut, loudly announced 
the sale of some one nice morsel or 
other with a persevering obstinacy at 
once astonishing and confounding to 
the ears of the listeners. There was 
fruit of all kinds to be had for a 
penny a lot," and a prodigal and luxu- 
rious shpply of savilldys, plum-pud- 
ding, and pork and jelly pies, which, 
of course, were '' all hot, all hot !" — 
Colosssd gingerbread-figures, profuse- 
ly bedizened- with gold-leaf, were to 
be seen in all directions glittering from 
the summits of pyramidal hehps of 
the same popular article, in all the "^ 
various shapes and sizes the head or 
hands of me mdnnfact^r 

C 9 uldtj||ent or squeeze it into. Then 
therii^ vil etore of oysters, warranted 
" gennine' natives,^^ with pepper and 
vinegwr. ^pleasure, ready for bolting, 
in any (idiCMttity, or to any ajaiount ; 
with a long etcetera of other articles 
of stall and basket merdhandrz^# %ia- 
nufactured, in the true spirit of fair- 
ings, more for ornament than use. 

Overlooking, however, all these 
matters of every-day occurrence, the 


correct tastes of Daihe JhriSbee and 
her body-guard direct^ their eyes 
and attention princmally to what was 
going forward on tnS various stages 
they passed. In the comer stood the 
booth of Clarke, from Astley's, whose 
stage was adorned with a motley band 
of blackguard-looking tumbling men, 
attended by a siale-witt^d clown, and 
a few brazen-iaced toe- whirling, slack 
wire, and rope-dancing women, taw- 
drily arrayed in spangled dteSses of 
whitey -brown. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the attached 

to this minor exhibition of the popu- 
lar science of gymnastics exhibited 
such undeniable marks of excellence, 
as to have readily induced for less 
curious personages than our party to 
have become ^iUing spectators. But, 
unfortunately for the treasury of Mr. 
Clarke, his gymnasium was, at the 
present 7 time, as completely inacces- 
sible to our party as Dover clilFs^the 
crowd before it^ being so dens^, and 
so firmly dove-tal led into each* other, 
as to render any attempt to procure 
admission impracticable, and finally 
compelled our party to move onwards 
with the crowd. Continuing tbeir lin- 
gering way, they halted a few mi- 
nutes to hear a whey-faced little man 
in black gravely descant on the innu- 
merable and invaluable virtues of a 
nostrum of bis invention, which he 
exhibited to the crowd in the shape 
of a small phial, and which he Tvould 
fain have persuaded 'hi^ on-look«rs to 
believe cured and repmred^Vjsry thing, 
from leaky shoes to the*^abboit6nt wti- 
things of hydrophobia, 'ftlis |^ei^rtibn, 
however, was thought too much Of a 
good thing — so our party moVbd pn. 
As if it had been decreed that the 
medical qu^bk should not Want a 
partner, the very nett they ap- 
proach^ bearing nptia;^ the' usual 
outward^^inarkB of wb^^migbt be ex- 
l^cled witiiiu/Vito^tber & *, sufficient 
light to ^ide fhie strt^ei^ linto its in- 
.^terior,' which ^at'^hub^ly ' illumi- 
nated, ouriosHy'urged'hur party to ad- 
vUdbe, when aihekgl^^spur-vtsaged 
fellpw received theain In sitence, aiid, 
with a strengto of nei^e that, would 
not have dtshonpuxe^^y'one of pur 
first-rate athl^', 

ing hold of our sUnpletons iu 

they approached hihi, hurried timm 
holus-bolus inta"the presence"— like 
Hamlet’s papa'-r'^uhklU)inted, unan<» 
nealed." 
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Halloo I'MoucUy wiuspered the 
irreverent Tom Cately from Yorkshire, 
a clever, young needle-driver, tho- 
roughly inoculated in the devil-may- 
care principles of modern liberalism, 
" dash my buttons, shopmates, if we 
han't got rolled into the preaching- 
shop of that roaring, boreing, hete- 
rogeneous animal. Parson Smith ! — 
Now for a real lark! for. I’ll bet any 
of you a quartern of gin, he’ll be send- 
ing us all to hell with as little cere- 
mony as his gallows scarecrow out- 
side used in bundling us into his crib. 
D--n me, Buckanan, but the parson 
delights so in brimstone, as makes 
most people suppose, for sure and 
sartain, he’s a towney of your’n.’' 

" Whisht, ye reprobate !” was the 
Scotsman’s reply ; " let’s hear what 
the poor creature has got to say, for it 
maun either be demented, or donnered 
wi' drink, to think o' preaching in sic 
a place and sic a night as this is. For- 
gie us, it's downright blasphemy 1" 

Think, gentle reader — one moment 
think, we beseech thee — on the incon- 
ceivable glory of these later times — 
on the astonishing celerity, and rifle- 
trot rapidity, the " march of intellect” 
must acquire, in its gallant extermi- 
nation of ignorance, and all the base, 
old-fashioned prejudices and antipa- 
thies " flesh is heir to,” now that the 
Schoolmaster and the invincible Boat- 
swain Smith are fairly abroad !—Just 
bethink thee of the elegance of modern 
taste, and the admirable patness which 
is now displayed in suiting every sub- 
ject to its proper occasion, whilst you 
listen to that ear-stunning bellovjrer, 
either most bountifuHy dealing dam- 
nation on all around him, or, with all 
the hardihood of the most impious 
audacity, snivelling out a mockery of 
praise to his Maker from the very fo- 
cus of ribaldry, noni^ense, and the 


most jaw-breaking jocularity l-s^Cer- 
tes, we have often heard of the age of 
cant, and th«^ mn^merable Protean 
shapes it now dextmosly assumes to 
attract the nMce the sympathy 
of a generous, and applauding public, 
but neVer- before dip' we see ft shine 
out so. op^ly, fo avowedly, '•'"and so 
impu^ntly, an* it now does befoee 
our, wondering eyes in thissapetifi^ 
bopthi — Dost rfeally believe^^eVen for 
a single moment, most cqurt^us rej^ 
der, that this noisy ftbls add 

blood means any thing tdqre, W aU 
his bawling and hurnhdg/ifilmS^ 
making a thundering assauft oil 
well-lined pockets of yo^n^her gar- 
ments for the means of p^eiir^g Hts 
fairing— -for the necessary wheribwiOt* 
al, in short, that will enabl«rhtm<^ 
precede the hour of his repose with a 
jolly full pipe, and a flowing can ? tf 
thou dost, we pity thy credulity, 
whilst we cannot h^p admiring thy 
extreme goodnature,' thinking thee /a 
passing good Christian, and sincerely 
wishing thee to live and enjoy many 
returns of ** The Fair/' Bdthowever 
the current of your thoughts mhy run 
of such doings^ we can oifly say, that 
the scene before them affect^ our 
humble and unassuming party in va- 
rious ways ; for the two old soldiers 
silently looked on, alike grim pnd 
grave — ^the merry Yorkshireman 6hd 
his landlady tittered in 
seemed to view the entire preachment 
in no better light than a 
whilst the serious and nm gnfoipsy 
Scotchman — a " Presbyterian Soiii?' 
of course — actually groaned , aloud, 
whilst he mentally con^i^ed thp hd- 
pudent and shameless orStOf 
energetically to the devil ! 
with all the caustic severity^’sd pecu- 
liar to his country, the following very 
charitable lines as he retired : 


* Oh tush, prating fool I 'with your noisy assault, 

Your uplifted eyes, and your out-arm’d stretches, 

To be decently merry can ne’er be a fault, ' 

Though your loud-sounding babble the contrary teaches. 
Bat ’twas ever a mark of a vicious age, 

Wlien your knave donn’d religion, aeemcd pious and sage.” 


The gloom of this unfortunate ren- 
contre, so uq/htV-like, was however 
speedily dispelled by the innumer^le 
oddities and clever eccenti icities pf a 
merry rogue of the name.Of Brown— 
a slip of Tom’s, not a doubt on't— 
who, powerfully aided by his alike 
amusing and dexterous salt- box ac- 


^Ompaniment, not only spee^y^uc- 
aeeded in. Ailing his booth, but k^pt a 
numerous body Outside ecmtmued 
roar of the moft 

ter— none chuckling ^ 

prim, pretty-taced land^mil|||Mfgh, 
to be sore, she hiid 
Usual Indulgence 
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married ladies wlien in company ^ith 
their dear lords. We had not been a 
spectator many jhinutes of this fd- 
low's ladicrous feats, however, when 
we felt a poweifnl inclination to chalk 
down the aforesaid Master Brown 
somewhat more of a shrewd than a 
wicked wag. The rascal had evi- 
dently read the autobiography of 
Marroontel with the most edifying 
avidity — at least he played the 
Frenchman's game with similar suc- 
cess ; for his whole battery of laugh- 
ables was levelled at the womenkind, 
who returned his compliment by 
curling up their pretty cheeks, and 
twinkling their roguish eyes, and dis- 
playing their boxes of ivory in a 
manner veiy pleasing to behold. Well 
did Mister Brown, as well as that 
heaven-taught doctor, the notorious, 
" killing Paddy” John St. John Long, 
seem to know, that once succeed in 
gaining the favour and applause of 
the women, they will not be long in 
persuading the men, the dear decoys ! 
to hand Siem into the toils which 
have been previously prepared for 
them ! 

Leaving, with some regret, this 
merry disciple of Momus, our party 
once more mixed in the living stream, 
and a short time brought them in 
front of the highly classical and 
rietdy ornamented theatre of the re- 
nowned Richardson, who modestly 
announced the company's intention 
of performing instanier the '' delight- 
fully inleresting Higtilund tragedy, 
commonly called Douglas 

" Ay,” cried the Scotchman, for 
the first time breaking a silence which 
had lasted since his fearful denuncia- 
tion of the roaring preacher, — " there 
now, God be thankit, we've fallen in 
wi* fiomethmg that looks like common 
sense at last. I say, Tara, 'od we 
maun certainly tak the Luckie in to 
see this. It's a real nice natural sort 
o' a tragedyr-h^e ye ever read it^'' 

" Have( J ever read Douglas, say 
you, Nick.P' cried Ae lively little Ope- 
rator cloth, Why I believe 

I had, rote before I was U' 

yard How I've |iee 9cie 

make folks stare, when^I ojied 
to stamp on*, the kitdien fioor 
the my hand, and cry, 

drawl''' 

'SCmtky, Thmmas, hand your 
tonrae,”, cried honest Nick, ” else 
the folk will be jjalousing ye're a bit o* 


a sticket sljiowinaD yourselL Come 
awa, ^dewffe; ye'se see something 
that will please ye, lass, if they do ony 
thing like justice till't ava.'' 

Such were the hopes expressed by 
this humble conjoiner of leather, aa 
he gallantly handed the smiling Mis- 
tress Frisbee into the interior of the 
little theatre, and seated her on a 
bench fronting the stage, where he 
contrived to humour her pallet most 
delectably with divers condiments 
with which his coat-pockets were 
well stored, whilst her ears were no 
less gratified by the sweet sounds a 
bevy of ancient minstrels extracted 
from that most common of all instru- 
ments ycleped a Cremona. As soon 
as a sufficient number of spectators 
had been wheedled inside, as covered 
the benches and standing room, the 
curtain was drawn up, and the play 
commenced by the appearance of 
Lady Randolph " in weeds of woe” 
that had more the appearance of a 
barrister's than a lady's upper gar- 
ment. Poor Anne's habiliments, 
too, were rather dilapidated, and at- 
tendant Anne, moreover, was no 
chicken — ^her tell-tale features,despite 
the ochre with which they were most 
lavishly bedaubed, plainly and ho- 
nestly avowing, that they had kissed 
the wrong side of the last century, 
and that, therefore, she had every 
title to the venerable cognomen of 
" mine ancient Anne.” Having thus 
briefly disposed of the ladies, we 
shall only say of the gemmen, that 
the whole of their dresses bore strong 
marks of the truth of that homely 
adage, ” that necessity is the mother 
of invention,” whilst it also strongly 
pourtrayed the individual ideas each 
possessed of the costume of the pe- 
riod he was now employed in per- 
sonating. Lord Randolph's entire 
outward man exhibited a profoundly 
scientific model of the days of the 
merry Charles the Second, — when 
overshadowing wigs, full bottomed 
Waistcoats, gun-mouthed inexpressi- 
bles, rolled-headed stockings, and be- 
buckled shoes, with beruified breasts 
and wrists were the order of the day 
in the House of Peers. As for Gle- 
nalvpn, poor fellow, liis brilliant half 
coat of tin-mail, seemed to have been 
made on the heroic principle of his 
never turning his back to the enemy 
(the audience,) and mighty was the 
pains and cunning he displayed to 
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avoid the awkward predicament of 
being conlpelled to retreat to the side- 
wings crab-fashion backwards in his 
various exits. The two Norvals, 
senior and junior, again, wore dresses 
at once approximating to the humble 
costume or the south country Scottish 
herdsman, and the more picturesque 
and effective appearance of a descend- 
ant of Ossian. 

But how insignificant did the 
dresses and decorations appear in 
the eyes of the thinly sown " judi- 
cious," when their ears were blessed 
with the silver-toned opening of the 
meditative recitation of Lady Ran- 
dolph, thickly studded, as it was, 
with hidears quite her own, and ter- 
minations which smelt strongly of 
being lugged in from the back settle- 
ments of Bishopsgate Without and 
Old-street. — Spirit of John Home, 
thou meek and accommodating 
Scotchman, " List, oh list/' whilst 
we give thee her brilliant opening of 
thy first- bom and only surviving pet- 
child — '' The Douglas!" 

“ Ye voods and vilda, woos melancholic 
gloom 

Accowds vith my 'art's grief, and dredges 
forth 

The wice of sorror from a broken 'art ! — 
Oh, DUglass, Diiglass, ven departed ghosts 
Are once permitted to revue thi^ void 
Vithin the hollor of that vood thou’lt 'ear 
Thy sad Matildar veep her long-lost son !" 

After this brief and pithy exordium, 
which was delivered with the que- 
rulous harshness of a voice recently 
cracked, after the manner of an 
earthen bason, the veteran — we beg 
the lady's pardon — the youthful Anne 
immediately chimed in to her mourn- 
ing lady's aid, and got the whole story 
outof her— ‘her accouchement of a son, 
and all the rest of it — as the lively 
little knight of the thjjBble phrased 
it, " in a brace of sham." But far 
be it from us, as impartial critics, 
tamely to yield the laurel wreath 
solely to the ladies on account of their 
sterling originality. We Ipve strict 
justice, and, in iti^ fair and honest 
award, are steel to the backbone. 
We cannot, therefore, silently over- 
look the transcendent merits of the 
gallant Lord Randolph, who for ge - 
nius in mangling .and travestying 
sober common-place English, beat the 
Rehearsal, the Critic, and eveh the 
redoubted Bomhastes Farioao, all to 
pieces. Only hear with what attic 


terseness and pure originality he in- 
troduced his youthful deliverer — 
foolish-looking Irish lad, as we after- 
wards discovered — ^to his curiously 
listening lady-mother : — 

“ Come forward, young man— hold up thy 
modest id; 

And drive all shame avay ! — Be bold and 
resolute ! — 

Firmly declare thy birth and parentage 
Unto this gentle lady — your name, and 
wlience you come from." 

This set off, in the soaring spirit of 
a genuinely “ native " improvisatore, 
was received, as it deserved, with a 
round of applause and laughter, which 
appeared to gratify his lordship "very 
much indeed," and took up some few 
odd minutes before the good-natured, 
generous, looking-on public could 
once more compose their merry mus- 
cles to order. Indeed, we have sel- 
dom seen so very jocose an auditory ; 
and can only account for this general 
expression of pleasure in the faces of 
all present, by its being a fair play, 
enacted in the only speaking theatre 
— always excepting the bawling Boat- 
swain — atThe Fair. When, therefore, 
" the youthful Norval," thus kindly 
importuned, had modestly donned his. 
Celtic bonnet, elevated his right arm 
"according to order," and cleared his 
throat with a strength of lungs that 
strongly denoted uncommon potency 
in the vital parts, and essayed to tell 
his simple tale in the strongest brogue, 
a fresh import from lovely Mullingar, 
ever exhibited, beginning his oration 
quite confidently by informing hia 
audience — 

** Me name is Nurvil on the Grampian 

you will not hinder a merry wag, 
although half choked with laughter/ 
from loudly demanding 
« And what is at Bartholomew Fair, my 
noble ?" 

A question which, while it convulsed 
the audience in reiterated peals of the 
loudest laughter, so completely over- 
whelmed the youthful uninitiated 
Master Potato, that, losing sight com- 
pletely of all proper sense of decorum 
and propriety, after wildly staring at 
his roaring and applauding auditors 
as if he would have fain made an in- 
quiry after the cause of their jovial 
merriment, his courage at lost com- 
pletely forsook him — ^he felt fairly 
cowed, and, donning his bonnet, ac- 
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tually fled — cleaving his grateful host 
and gentle hostess to learn his story at 
some future period. Nor did the fun 
end here for lus lordships after he 
had most ingeniously filled up the 
lapsus occasioned by the sudden de- 
parture of his modest “ help at need” 
■i— a speech which, we are sorry to 
say, our prescribed limits will not 
permit the insertion — he successfully 
closed the act, with the following in- 
junction to his lady fair, which en- 
closes an hidear not only of genuine 
Smithfield manufacture, but one, we 
will boldly venture to say, which 
never entered the brain of honest 
Johnny Home, the original au- 
thor : — 

“ Lady, prepare the feast Let it be good, 
and plenty of it, — 

For those that fight, must eat /” 

And having thus issued his final 
command, away strutted his lordship 
out of one side, whilst her ladyship 
left at the other, amid peals of ap- 
plause and roaring laughter, which 
shook the theatre to the very cause- 
way. In the same happy spirit was 
Glenalvon killed; whilst the newly- 
discovered slip of the heroic Dou- 
glases had the honour to die amid 
shouts of laughter no way unworthy 
an assembled divan of that singularly 
polite nation the Ashantces. Thus 
was finished a tragedy, to the infinite 
pleasure of the audience, who, along 
with our own beloved party, departed 
in the highest good humour, the very 
Scotchman himself confessing — ^that 
he had never, in all his life, laughed 
so hearty at a tragedy before ; " but 
it’s nae wonder after a’, sirs,” he sa- 
gaciously concluded, ” it’s The Fair 
^night, ye ken, and the folks hae a 
richt to be a’ as daft as either cap or 
stoup can mak them, in spite o’ a* 
the preaching boatswains in Christen- 
dom.” 

Having thus been the successful 
means of cateri^an abundant fund 
of pleasure to his well -pleased party, 
the Scotchman was now looked on aa 
no pfi^y judge of what was the best 
commodity to'frurchase in this exten- 
sive market. When, therefore, he 
proposed a visit to the rival menage- 
ries uf -ihe notorious Wombfwell and 
his opponent Atkins, which wer firmly 
believe was prindpcdly undertaken in 
order to give Dame Frisbee a more 
(general notion of the principal objects 


of natural history than she formerly 
possessed, it was immediat^y agreed 
to, nem, con . — thus accomplishing, at 
last, the Herculean task of a round of 
the Fair. 

Honest Dame Frisbee’s curiosity, 
insatiable as it commonly was, began 
by this time to feel completely glut- 
ted; and having been jostled and 
squeezed to her very heart’s content, 
she soon prevailed on her whole party 
unanimously to set about making the 
best of their way to the King’s Head, 
to water and refresh, previous to re- 
turning to " sweet home.” This they 
found to be a task that easier 
said than done, however ; for though 
the pavoment was by no means so 
completely blocked up as the area 
they had left, it was still sufficiently 
crowded as to retard any very rapid 
progress. They were, therefore, once 
more obliged to content themselves 
with following the living stream, 
which moved lazily along before 
them, whiling away the time, as they 
moved slowly onwards, with a full 
view of the endless varieties of sweet 
morsels with which the whole of the 
stalls' were stocked to profusion. — 
” Perseverance finally overcometh,” 
saith the adage ; and the exemplary 
assiduity of honest Dame Frisbee 
was at length rewarded by her find- 
ing herself comfortably seated in the 
warm, crowded parlour of the King’s 
Head. 

Here they were agreeably sur- 
prised to find, that there was as little 
lack of amusement within doors as 
there had been without; for there 
were several dancing parties on the 
floor in full operation, and vocal and 
instrumental music to the Tilery attic 
story. Having been prevail^ on, 
after much coaxing, to dMcuss a glass 
of genuine Tom, • and' washed it 
down with 4Rrs pull§ of Whitbread’s 
far-famed stout. Dame Frisbee con- 
fessed she felt herself so considerably 
renovated, that she v^aa quite like a 
new creature; — and almost, swore, 
like a thorough-bred Yankee, how 
much her obligations were dde to the 
excellent tiffin she had takdi of the 
” astonishingly, mighty, fine, old, an- 
cient T6m !” Her tongue thps fturly 
set a^gOing, sh^ got gradually into 
the joyous spirit so prevalent in every 
comer of the room ; and though she 
knew but little of your high-fl^g 
fashionable morsels of melody,, which 
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were merrily quavering all around 
her, she yet Cdntrived to chiine alily 
into the chorus of such of the more 
popular ones as were known at her 
end of the town; — amongst which 
were — Alice Gray, My awn Blue 
Bell, and Anuay ran the King of the 
Frenchmen ! — ^which she warbled with 
considerable effect, greatly to the 
edification and satisfaction of her 
loving and wondering husband, who 
vehemently swore, in the joy of his 
heart, that he had never heard her 
tune her " vocal shell** so melodi- 
ously since the important and happy 
day of their marriage ! ITius happy 
and contented with each other, whilst 
the oft-replenished pewter-pot went 
circling round the little coterie, the 
time put on his seven-leagued boots, 
and went spankingly away so rapidly, 
that, had it not been for tne kind con-, 
sidcration of those invaluable guar- 
dians of the public morals, the city 
marshals*-men, who now entered the 
parlour, and reminded the joyous 
company that it was ample time to 
be moving; we verily believe that our 
light-hearted Dame Frisbee would 
have been found seated there to this 
very moment. 

As it was, she took to the road home- 
wards, sulkily enough ; and to shew 
that she was a true British subject, 
and was fairly domiciled in the land 
of genuine liberty, since they would 
not allow her to finish her musical 


budget within doors, she vowed by 
Saint Bride of Fleet Street! — ^her 
usual pretty little oath — she was de- 
termined it should be drained to the 
last drop without. Casting over in 
her mind*8 eye, therefore, what of 
her favourites had been left untouch- 
ed, she luckily stumbled on the butt- 
end of an old drinking song she had 
learned from her dear Prid in their 
courting days, and, sans c&^onie, 
immediately struck up the air, as she 
ascended Holborn Hill, warbling 
sweetly forth the following beautiful 
and energetic lines, — during the per- 
formance of which — our own curiosi- 
ty being now completely jaded — we 
honestly confess we were so uncourte- 
ous as to take our final leave of the 
neat little lively woman, heartily 
wishing, however, that she might get 
safely home in company, of her own 
clear Prid and his merry companions, 
partake of a comfortable supper, go to 
bed, and dream sweetly of The Fair. 

Oh, here’s a health to our noble King, 

And to the Queen of his heart ; 

May years them health and happiness 
bring, 

Long, long before they part ! 

And here’s a health to our brave General ! 

And to those that fought with him in 
Si)ain ! 

And here’s to the Colonel of the Eighty- 
eighth !■ — 

For vre’re ne’er to be drunk again.’* 

S. 


THE TAGUS. 

Oh where is there the river, beneath the sun's bright beam. 

That can compare in majesty with the Tagus' golden stream ! — 

Far up the hills it takes its rise, 'midst leafy coverts hid. 

Then reaches, in its laughing course, the spires of old Madrid. 

Through solemn woods it rolls its floods, and spicy orange bowers. 
And washes the foundations of Toledo's ancient towers ; 

Unceasingly and tranquilly it flows into the main, 

'The proudest river in the lands of Portugal and Spain. 

Upon its tide, in stately joy, a thousand vessels sweep. 

With burthens of high purchase, to the hollow-sounding deep. 

And in its wave, their forma to lave, troop Portugal’s fair daughters. 
And lend, proud stream ! a radiant gleam of beauty to thy waters ! 

Oh, where is there a stream so famed: in legend or romance,! 

Where peasants met to revel, and knights to break a lance ! 

In Bur^ndy or Portugal, in France or in Almayne, 

From the azure-tinted Rhone to the wood-embowered Seine; 

In majesty with Tagus stream none can compare, I trow. 

For its waters shower blessings as tranquilly they flow. — 

And, oh ! that, like such gentle stream, without or toil or strife. 

In happiness might glide away the changeful course of life ! 
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LETTERS ON WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. BY J. GALT, ESQ. 

TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 

Letter I. 


Sir, 

Before another publication. Parlia- 
ment will have again met, and 
perhaps some more definite explana- 
tion will have been given by Govern- 
ment, of the policy hereafter to be 
pursued with respect to that impor- 
tant subject, SLAVERY, involved in 
the West Indian question. It is not 
for a moment to be supposed that 
there is a British subject, far less a 
British minister, that will, or would, 
defend the preservation of slavery 
for its mere commercial advantages. 
ITie planters, who alone are interested 
in its continuation at all, are much 
misrepresented when it is supposed, 
that they desire the continuance of 
slavery for its own sake. There may 
have been a time when it was sup- 
posed, that slave-labour was the only 
labour adapted to the climate and 
work of the West Indies ; and when 
the necessity of slavery was defended 
on that plea j but such is no longer 
the case — juster notions now prevail, 
and the question, instead of being 
discussed with respect either to cli- 
mate or labour is considered upon a 
more benevolent principle. We are 
no longer afflicted with defences of 
slavery for its own sake, and the 
commercial benefits arising from it. 
The principle and right of all man- 
kind to universal freedom is frankly 
admitted. The only cause of with- 
holding emancipation from the slaves 
now rests entirely upon the means for 
supporting them and preventing them 
from falling into those evils which 
visit with BO many severities the lot 
• of the labourer in Europe. The point 
to be determined is no longer the 
right of the slave to be equal in pri- 
vileges with his master — for that is 
admitted ; but to ^certain that while 
we dissolve the existing ties between 
them, we do not place the master or 
the slave in a worse situation than 
that ij^ which he stands at present. 

One.. 6f the misfortunes of this 
great question arises from its being 
too much considered with reference 
to the slave himself, and too little 
with reference to his proprietor. — 
There may have been a time when 
it was wise and just to enlist the 


feelings in the slave’s cause, and when 
the tales of his miseries and sufferings 
were fit topics for popular excitement, 
to bring over the sense and sympa- 
thies of the common world to the 
right interests of humanity. But that 
stern and sterile time has gone by, 
and we are not reiiuired to consider 
whether the black-skinned man is best 
adapted to the broiling sun ; but 
only how arc we to raise him in the 
moral scale of being, without sinking 
him in that of suffering ; or take away 
the claim of his master to the value 
of his labour, without making him 
endure the consecjuences attendant on 
loss and poverty. 

The right of the slave to liberty, 
is so universally admitted, that the 
question is so far set at rest; but 
it does not follow, while we grant 
this right to be indisputable, that we 
are to shut our eyes to the circum- 
stances which have arisen from the 
error in which it has been for ages 
viewed. In a practical form we have 
only to look at the existing state of 
things, and to take care that, in re- 
ducing the evil of them, we do not 
trench too deeply on what has be- 
come necessary to the system — that, 
is, simply to say, in removing what 
is bad, we do not also injure what is 
good. 

In making this remark, I intend to 
do so cautiously, and trust that my 
motive will be justly appreciated. I 
wish to exhibit the claims of the 
planters, nay their rights, in a cor- 
rect and fair point of view ; and in 
doing so, I desire, with every intent 
of justice, to respect those of their 
slaves, and even do so, w:hen I least 
seem to consider them. Some mea- 
sure of equity is evidently due to the 
planters, who have strangely been 
negligent of their own interests, and 
who, in not forming themselves into a 
more simultaneous body, have acted 
without a due consideration of the 
danger into which they are every day 
faster and deeper falling. 

In saying then that there is no 
longer any need of pathetic declama- 
tions about slavery, 'nor the animal 
bondage in which the slaves are held, 
is saying the truth with respect to 
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bath, and is perfectly well understood. 
Neither Mr. Brougham nor any one of 
his party, can therefore charge their 
opponents with a want of sympathy 
for the negroes. We, as much as he 
or they, admit the negro’s claim to 
an equality of rights with his fellow 
white man; we only desire, in re- 
moving the evils which have grown 
out of the existing system by our 
toleration of that system, to consi- 
der, that, in asking for an abatement 
of what we as strongly as themselves 
admit to be a nuisance, another and 
a greater evil may not ensue. 

The question has been discussed 
on so many points, that lengthened 
declamations on the evils of the state 
we would improve, should now be 
sedulously avoided. The whole at- 
tention of the orator and the states- 
man should be directed to the means 
of preventing the slaves from fall- 
ing into greater actual distress than 
they are now exposed to, and to 
avoid extending to the present race 
of slave-owners the punishment which 
was due only to those who origi- 
nally invented the slavery. 

We ought to think that the exist- 
ing race of West Indian proprietors 
are, in all respects, innocent of the 
crime. We should recall to mind, 
that from whatever direct cause aris- 
ing (their own expanded humanity, 
or the coercion of enlightened men,) 
they have never ceased, by all expe- 
dient means, to soften the condition 
of slavery ; and that we do them 
great wrong and injustice, when we 
suppose that, in the protection of 
their property, they are actuated by 
sentiments different from those of 
other men. There may be among 
them occasional exceptions, but I 
speak of the general race. 

The case of the man who has inhe- 
rited a West Indian property and ne- 
groes, is different, I allow, frosn that 
of the purchaser who has recently 
embarked in West Indian specula- 
tions ; but still there h not so wide 
a difference between ^oem as some 
people affect to draw — for the pur- 
chaser has paid for what he bought. 
He may have acted to a certain de- 
gree unwisely in giving property here 
for an interest there, which cannot 
be deemed otherwise than precarious 
now ; but still he has the same gua- 
rantee in the justice of the state, 
which the other parts of the empire 


enjoy. And if he has given more for 
his property than it is really worth, 
he must bear the consequences as 
well as he can, for we are not justi- 
fied in depriving him of all, merely 
because he was so imprudent as to 
give too much. 

But what shall we give is now the 
question? for Sir Robert Peel, in the 
last debate' on this subject, admitted 
that compensation to the planters is 
the greatest difficulty which Govern- 
ment sees in the slave question. It 
is clear that compensation can not 
be granted upon the slave proprietors' 
estimate. His stake in the property 
must be Valued — ^first, with reference 
to the deductions to which it is liable 
as a mere commodity ; secondly, with 
reference to the deductions to which 
it is liable by the progress of know- 
ledge ; and thirdly, with reference to 
the deductions which must be allowed, 
in consequence of the very stir which 
has been made in the question, by 
which the value of the property has 
been really impaired. 

The amount at which the West 
Indian interest may value their com- 
pensation, is very different from what 
the country will be willing to allow ; 
for the very outcry which they have 
themselves raised as to the deteriora- 
tion of their property by taxation and 
new markets, furnishes an argument 
in diminution of their claim to com- 
pensation, and which is every day 
becoming stronger, nor will any 
change in their condition mend the 
matter. Every year they admit, that, 
from different causes, their property 
is falling in value ; of course, the fair 
induction is, that every cause that 
tends to diminish the worth of their 
interest, tends also, in an equal de- 
gree, to diminish the amount of theit 
compensation. Upon the actual value 
of their property compensation may 
be allowed, but the value is not to be 
estimated by what it has cost them, 
nor by what it would bring, if the pre- 
sent system were continued : for the 
question now hinges upon the conti- 
nuance of that system ; and the ques- 
tion is, as far as the planters are con- 
cerned, one that simply turns upon 
the pivot of expediency. If they allow 
the property to remain long as it is, 
it will Itself fall from them, and in- 
stead of compensation and a quiet 
transit from a state of slavery to one 
of sei-vitudc, — ruin, and desolation. 
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and^fuiarchy must ensue upon their 
estates. 

But besides the adjustment required 
between Government and the West 
India interest, there is another import- 
ant point to which due consideration 
ought to be paid. I do not say it has 
been neglected, but only that atten- 
tion enough has not been paid to it ; 
indeed, I ought perhaps to add, that 1 
have some knowledge that it has been, 
in various instances, anxiously consi- 
dered, and the Duke of Wcllmgton's 
remark in Parliament with respect to 
the maintenance of the children of 
slaves, showed that his Grace was not 
insensible to the importance of the 
subject to which I allude. It is, how- 
ever, not by the Ministers that I 
would wish to see this affair more 
earnestly regarded ; it is among the 
orators and advocates of emancipation 
with whom — and the remark is made 
with deference and humility — I wish 
for the sake of humanity, their great 
plea, that this division of the subject 
were more definitely considered. 

Their main object at present, in- 
deed their declared object, is solely to 
procure freedom for the slaves. Now 
before that can be granted either in 
justice, or in wisdom, or in policy, a 
few questions should be answered. 

First, when you have granted the 
slave liberty, what is next to be done. 
Can you bind him to the estate i per- 
haps it will not then answer the pro- 
prietors purpose to keep him ; we are 
certain it will not do to keep the in- 
firm, the juvenile, or the aged. You 
dissolve the ties which bind them at 
present to the proprietor; you, by 
procuring them freedom, furnish a 
just ground for the proprietor to say, 
it is not I, but' the public who must 
dow provide for the incapable slaves ? 

1 will employ only those who are able 
to do my work ; those who are not, 
must trust to the charitable feelings 
of mankind, lliey must seek in the 
form of alms, that support which 1 
am at present ob^^ed the nature 
of slavery to raise for them. — Veril>, 
if this division of the question be 
well weighed, it will be seen that, 
instead of making all the slaves fVee, 
we should prevent the planters from 
granting to any of them their free- 
dom after a certain age, and hold 
them bound to maintain the children 
to a certain age. ITie excellence of 
philanthropy is a beautijfiil . theme to 


enlarge on ; but, in the name of eom- 
mon sense, has not every man a right 
to demand, that you shall show ade- 
ouate means have been prepared for 
the support of the aged and weakly, 
the young, and infirm, before you 
venture to make their condition 
WORSE ? For it is a moral certainty, 
that by giving merely freedom, you 
will make their condition worse. 

Second, If the slaves, on receiving 
their freedom, do not choose to remain 
with their present master, but leave 
his estates to desoledion, in what way 
is he to be indemnified ? You cannot 
deny, that the soil of his estate is as 
much his own, as the land is yours 
which you inhabit. Nor can you de- 
ny, that if tl) 08 e fly from it whose la- 
bour alone gives it value, it will be- 
come of none, and that he will of ne- 
cessity be mined. Now, why should 
you do this ? Why should you give the 
slave leave to quit his master's proper- 
ty — for in giving him freedom, that is 
all you in fact give — ^without provid- 
ing fur the indemnification of the 
master? Why should you, in fact, 
punish the master ? — for such will, in 
effect, be the result of your measure. 
Is there any reason why the proprie- 
tor should be so treated ? Is there any 
correct policy in permitting the slave 
to turn vagabond, and in depopulat- 
ing and rendering valueless the pro- 
perty of his master ? It may be said, 
•perhaps, that the instinctive predi- 
lections of man will prompt the ne- 
gro to consider his own wants and 
necessities, and that he will in con- 
sequence not be so ready to leave his 
home as we suppose. How know you 
that ? By what rule do you presume 
to suppose, that the slaves are wiser 
and more prudent than freemen ; or 
that their first step, after the restora- 
tion of their freedom, will not be 
marked by the same carelessness of 
permanent interests that have brought 
so much misery to the hearths of the 
European labourers ? 

Third, have you sufficiently con- 
sidered, that, under the existing sys- 
tem, the slaves are carefully tended 
by their proprietors ; that their sick- 
ness, their wants, and their accidents, 
are all under his superintendence j 
and that he is bound to be watchful 
of them by the strongest tie that can 
bind mankind — his own interest ? Do 
you not intend, that, for this almost 
parental solicitude, you should sub- 
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stitiite something equivalent to ^e 
cold care of parish officers? Have 
you sufficiently considered by whom 
these officers are to be appointed ? If 
by the election of the slaves them- 
selves, are the slaves, I would ask, in 
a condition to exercise this elective 
function ? I think not. But, without 
reference to any individual's opinion, 
I would say — then, if you intend to 
name the officers, you but change 
the slave of the private man, who is 
responsible to the opinion of the 
world for his conduct, into the slave 
of the public. And when, I would 
inquire, has it been found, that the 
public ever did its duty so well to 
itself, as the private man to his own 
interest? Besides, what right have 
you to make this change ? What bu- 
siness have you to meddle with the 
slave's affairs at all ? When you have 
given him freedom, you have no right 
to move farther — all beyond is imper- 
tinence and obtrusion ! You make 
him, from a slave, a labourer; and 
the difference between the two condi- 
tions consists in his being, as a slave, 
already under a master, who has the 
strongest ties to protect him, and be- 
coming a common daily labourer, 
whose only protectors are parish of- 
ficers. Has all this been duly consi- 
dered ? Has it been considered, that 
at present there is neither poor-rates 
nor poor in the West Indies, of the 
kind we understand by the terms in 
this country ? Have you refiected that, 
with the emancipation of the negroes, 
you propose to introduce both, and 
instantaneously ? Has it been duly 
considered what must of necessity be 
the consequence of this state of things ? 
Is there aiiy such difference in the 
constitution of the negro's state of 
mind, that he will bear hardship and 
privation better t;han the white man ? 
Is there any reason to expect, when 
you have taken away his means of sub- 
sistence — for you propose to do even 
that, and to subvert hjm to starva- 
tion— that he will be more docile un- 
der affliction than his white brother ? 
It implies but the shallowest pity to 
argue for emancipation, when you 
are exposing him in fact to the great- 
est of evils — friendless poverty 1 .The 
question you propose in giving free • 
dom, is to substitute that for regu- 
lated servitude. Deny it if you will, 
no more than regulated servitude can 
be made of the West India slavery ; 


and for it you propose to substitute 
the horrors of unregarded and un- 
tended poverty 

Fourth, But there is another ques- 
tion of many bearings more import- 
ant than all these. If the negroes, 
with a juster apprehension of their 
circumstances than may be judici- 
ously allj[)wed to them, consent to re- 
main on the estates of their masters, 
as nearly as possible> after they shall 
have received their freedom, as they 
are at present, by whom are the 
helpless amopg thpmto be supported? 
If you expect, 4 by the other negroes, 
then it must be by taxing them. 
Now, can the mere labourer pay any 
taxes ? It is true, that between the 
price of his labour and the value of 
what he produces, there is a vast 
difference, and that this difference 
constitutes the fund from which his 
employer's capital and income is 
‘ derived ; but it is not by taxing the 
labourer that you are to reach it. 
You must go to the employer ; you 
must just do for the negroes in the 
W’^est Indies what you do in England 
for the common poor man. Now what 
right or claim is there on you to do 
this ? Do you sufficiently consider the 
consequences — the thorough black- 
guard course of the proceedings you 
propose to yourselves ? Surely not. 
Think on them — Fi RST,you propose to 
deprive the master of his slaves, after 
having for ages sanctioned his pro- 
perty in them. Secondly, you pro- 
pose to reduce the value of his pro- 
perty in the estates where he em- 
ploys them ; and Thirdly, you pro- 
pose that what remains shall be still 
farther reduced by taxing him with 
the maintenance of those very slaves 
whom you have taken from him? 
Is this consistent with law, with good’ 
government, or with humanity ? — 
Unless you can keep the estates up 
at their present maximum of produce, 
do you not commit a grievous in- 
justice in meddling with them at all ? 
We demand to know wherefore it is 
that you dare to meddle with them ? 
It may be quite competent for the 
West Indian interest to be amena- 
ble to good advice, but surely under 
no plea of right can you have any 
authority, as society is constituted, 
to take the management of his pro- , 
perty into your hands. 

Granting that slavery is in itself a 
deplorable thing — will you tell us by* 
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‘w}iat ti|^t ycm venture to touch it. 
It lies many thousand miles from 
your gates, it affects not you-^it even 
ministers to your comforts. Tell us 
then why it is that you presume to 
think of changing it. You have no 
more to do with West Indian pro- 
perty, than the negroes have to do with 
the farms and granges of Yorkshire. 
Look how you would ponder, were a 
gang of black fellows to come from 
Jamaica, and require to see by what 
tenures and charters the Iqnds in 
Yorkshire are held. You may smile 
at the hypothesis — ^you may even call 
it absurd — ;but neither your smiles 
nor your accusations can change the 
nature of the truth. The negroes have 
just as much right to question you 
about the charters of your estates, as 
you have to question their masters 
about their right to them. 

Perhaps you will unblushingly 
avow, sympathy for your impudence. 
I dare say you will, you are capable 
enough of that, but 1 deny the existence 
of any natural right that one man 
has to affect the condition of another ; 
moreover, did the negroes of the West 
Indies come to you with any com plaint 
of their condition ? No ; you in no 
shape or form can assert they ever 
did. Then what sent you, m the 
garb of theoretical argumentators, 
trooping across the Atlantic, to ag- 
gravate the hardships of their con- 
dition ; hardships to which all flesh 
is heir, but which the negroes are 
are more exempt from than any other 
body of the labouring class ? 1 deny 
your right to interfere with the con- 
dition of the negroes, or any number 
of mankind ; and I claim from your 
justice, that, before you think of 
emancipation, you think first of in- 
‘^demnifleation to their masters, and 
second of providing for themselves, 
that they shall not suffer greater 
hardshii»s than those from which you 
would remove them. Are you aware 
of what you are doing ? What is the 
liberty you proprletogiv^? Describe 
it, that we may know something .f 
its nature, for you cannot but know, 
that if yoU injure the interests of the 
plant^, and deteriorate the condition 
of negroes,, you will be guilty of 
a gl«at crime. You must learn that 
the liberty you speak of giving, will 
not open the door to greater evils ; 
and you must not, in fancying that 
from that liberty there may not arise 


a demon to haunt and upbraid your- 
selves. Every instance of poverty 
and distress which may spring from 
your emancipation, will ^ evidence 
of your own guilt ; every instance of 
bloodshed which may spring from 
your thoughtless philanthropy, will 
be laid at your threshold. Disguise 
your crime as you may, you must, 
in your own hearts, stand convicted 
of being the authors of the murders, 
that, in your idly good nature, you 
are hatching for the desolation of the 
West Indies ? But, while I say this 
strongly, I say it without sorrow. I 
am as anxious to see the negroes raised 
to freedom as you are ; but I do not 
think it is so easy a labour as many 
among you seem to imagine. It is 
not doing a little wrong for a great 
good, because the good to the race 
you propose to benefit is not obvious, 
while the wrong is very certain. 

It may be said, . however, that the 
scope of this argument would prevent 
the negroes from ever being free. 1 
reject the caveat — I only say that a 
state of freedom may be much worse 
to them than their present servitude. 
It is for you to prove that it shall 
not. And my anxieties go to the ex- 
tent, and no fartlier — that you, before 
risking your experiment — make only 
such provisions against inevitable 
eviLs as will serve to justify you for 
what you hazard. To do this, in 
common honesty, surely, you can 
have no objection. If you refuse it, 
then you must consider yourselves as 
deficient in common honesty, for the 
precautions I require are necessary, 
and the refusal to provide for them 
can only be ascribed to some delete- 
rious principle which should never 
be allowed to have any place in hu- 
man affairs, and which it is the bur i- 
ness of law and education to lessen 
among the human race. 

It is not sufficiently considered by 
the advocates of emancipation, that 
the change they propose is nothing 
;le8S than to revolutionize the total 
pondition of the negroes. Among the 
leaders, I do not say that they neg- 
lect this entirely, 1 only venture to 
think that it is not regarded with that 
solicitude and prospective anxiety 
which it ought to be. You may give 
them liberty, but what will you give 
them more ; for all the freedom you 
propose to give, will do nothing to- 
wards their support, and for their 
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support you ou^ht to provide. It haa 
sometimes been said, nor is the argh-* 
ment untenable, that you should pass 
them first from the state of slavery to 
the condition of serfs. And perhaps 
the course of nature points to this as 
your only means of properly amelio- 
rating their state, if that can be called 
amelioration which removes them 
from the condition of servants, con- 
stantly employed by one master, to 
that of precarious labourers, who 
have no regular master, nor any abid- 
ing place. But it is one of the arts 
to which 13ie friends of emancipation 
have recourse, not to oflfer any plan 
for the future regulation of the negro. 
They seek only to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary declaration of their freedom, 
and leave to chance the ameliora- 
tion, as they call it, which will arise 
thereafter. This, though it involves 
a great offence against society, I do 
not call altogether fraud — because it 
is founded on an opinion that Govern- 
ment is so strong that the necessary 
remedies will easily be supplied ; but 
this is the very point at issue — Go- 
vernment may be strong enough, and 
all that you present to the advocate, 
and the country is willing to go so 
far with you, is to recommend to Go- 
vernment to proceed ir& a gradual 
course to the emancipation— -and does 
either the people or the Government 
NOW reject this ? It is, on the con- 
trary, their desire and endeavour to 
accomplish it, with a right legard to 
the interests of the slave and his 
owner. The question is no longer 
whether the slave shall be free, but 
when you have resolved to give him 
freedom, in what way shall he enter 
upon the boon ? Yes, boon, you call 
it, even while every thing shows that 
it is a risk. 

Something may, in the mean time, 
be gained towards your object, by 
converting the slave to the serf. By 
taking him from under that master- 
doin under which he groans, to use 
the injudicious language of those who 
would amend his state, and placing 
him a fixture on the soil — creating 
him a portion of the estate, which is 
already the scene of his toil and the 
locality of his home. By this step, 
certainly, some of the many difficul- 
ties which environ the desire to give 
him liberty, are got over ; for, sup- 
posing him raised to the condition of 
the serf, you aie not bound to provide 

voi . n. Nv). X. 


fbr a total revolution iii his coiiilitionK 
You are not obliged to. .look to hts 
companiona who are disabled by acci^ 
dent or age from containing to work^ 
or to^tl^oae who, on account of their 
youth are unfit. The estate on which 
theylh^> must, in that case, main- 
tain them, and it does that at preset* 
You have only to ha^ respeot to two 
things. By uniting the slaves to the 
estate, you diminish the value Of tto 
propeity to a certain extent f ahd to 
that extent you are bound by all law 
and equity to make compensation to 
the proprietors. You cannqt in pro^ 
bity refuse it — ^you cannot deny it 
without shaking even the fount&tiona 
of your own property. 

The first thing, therefore, that fm 
have to consider is this coxnpensa- 
sation. 

Now, in what way is it to be raised. 
Is it by the United Kingdom alone ? 
— ^Will that be just ? Does not the 
question affect the whole empire as 
much as the United Kingdom r If it 
does so, should not the whole empire 
contribute accordingly ? But in- what 
way, otherwise than by a tax, can 
the contributiem be raised — and how 
can you tax the Whole empire by Par- 
liament, since you have given to bo 
many provinces Legislatures of their 
own, and have renounced, and by 
statute too, the right which you 
once conceived yourselves to possess, 
of taxing the Colonies? 

These are some Of the obstacles you 
have to encounter, before ydtt can 
provide that contribution for the in- 
demnification that must, ^Itk raising 
the slave to the serf, be providedf.— 
Have, you duly teflected on all these? 
They may, m a general form, have 
risen to your imagination ; but tbe 
vast details which they involve, you 
cannot have weired with that anx- 
ious regard which they so justly 
merit. 

No doubt some of these difficulties 
may be obviated, by the United King- 
dom undertaking of herself and from 
her own’ means, to indemnify the 
Planters for the deterioration you 
propose to inflict on their estates. 
But^ the notion ever been openly, 
frankly, and fairly brought before the 
public — ^Were it so, would it be at 
once acceded to ? Would niot rather 
the question then be — In what shall 
the measure improve the actual con- 
dition of the ^la^er — What answer 
2 1 
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can you give ? Will it not be ** in 
nothing?’’ and if you will still be 
fairer, will it not rather be, "we are 
sure it will be in nothing in improve- 
ment, and We fear it may be some- 
thing of a different kind ?” You must 
provide officers equivalent to those of 
parishes, to see that the serfs are pro- 
perly regarded, and that the estates 
are equitably taxed for the support of 
the incapable. These officers must 
be paid for their time — a larger fund 
than what is absolutely requisite for 
the incapable, must be raised — and 
labour must be heavier taxed. In 
those countries where serfship exists, 
-—in Russia, for instance — this has 
grown in many places to so great a 
burden, that the proprietors, to be 
rid of it, have given their serfs free- 
dom. But still the existence of it is 
not so afflicting as our slavery to 
humanity! This is pot easily con- 
ceivable ; for it docs not very essen- 
tially differ from slavery, to live al- 
ways on the same " paternal spot of 
ground,” without the power of mov- 
ing from it, and of being removed 
from it at the pleasure of another. 
We mistake the feelings of mankind, 
when we suppose that those of the 
laborious class have any very' ele- 
vated notions on this subject. Their 
toil, their diudgery, their ever gro- 
velling in the earth, has a moral 
effbet upon their degradation ; and 
they have no ideas of a condition be- 
yond the difference between labour 
and rest. Their faculties are ab- 
sorbed with present cares ; and if he 
finishes his task without oppression, 
it Is all the poor man thinks of. But 
I abstain from appealing to the feel- 
ings; I shall only refer to tJie fact 
that, in innumerable instances, there 
'are many tillers of the ground in 
England who have for ages, for cen- 
turies, remained without obligation 
on the lands where their fathers suc- 
cessively drew breath ; and yet these 
constitute the foundations of the glory 
of their country. Aere are no slaves 
amongi;hem. There are none so hum- 
ble as serfs ; and yet such is the force 
of habit, and snch the nature of man, 
that 'tiiey voluntarily remain in that 
state of homely vilUinagel to 
returm— 

Supposing the slave raised to the 
condition of the serf, and the estate 
he lives upon made liable for his po- 
verty ; and on account of the difficul- 


ties of providing otherwise, the United 
Kingdom has consented to indemnify 
the planters, and that taxes are to be 
raised — contrary to all justice — to 
pay this indemnification — ^Will the 
evil end there ; for I am here consi- 
dering the very smallest step that can 
be taken towards emancipation ? 

In what will that step alter the 
condition of the slave ? Will the 
slave be better as a serf than as he 
was — will he eat and drink better — 
will he be a higher moial being — 
will he execute any one function of 
his nature better ? Who is St that will 
answer that question in the affirma- 
tive ? Who is it that will not rather 
say, that, being removed from under 
the superintendance of a master, who 
is interested in his good behaviour, 
the chance is, he will — when left to 
himself — sink lower in the scale of 
being and the circumstances of con- 
dition. Were this piobability con- 
sidered, as it ought to be, would 
there be so much clamour about 
giving freedom to the slaves? and 
would there not be some doubt that 
it is nut with his relative condition 
with his master that we have to do, 
but to turn our attention to his 
moral condition? Has this ever been 
properly done ? Has the moral con- 
dition of the negro ever been pro- 
perly considered apart from his phy- 
sical and political condition ? It is 
for those who so strenuously cry for 
his freedom, to answer the question ; 
but there is one point in which the 
discrimination applies to my present 
purpose, and which I do not think 
has ever been thoroughly viewed as it 
ought to be. 

Suppose we disregard altogether 
the p^sical circumstances of the 
slave, and attend only to his political 
situation, I would ask, in what respect 
is he different from millions of other 
human beings who live in England— 
the freest land of all the world — with- 
out political privilege or franchise ? I 
will, however, go farther, and grant 
that slavery only tolerates animal 
existence, and that policy regards the 
slave only as an animal capable of a 
certain quantity of work. That it 
holds him to be void of all intellect — 
to be even in his affections and appe- 
tites subject to his master. To be the 
merest thing of animal being that can 
exist. I will even go farther, and grant 
that there was a time when he was 
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not only so; Imf liis tsi^ at 
the pleasuire of owner* Now> if 
we take hia lih from ftis owner> and 
place it under the general protection 
of the laW^ we Improve his condition 
— do we not ? and that has been done. 
We have even gone farther, and re- 
stricted the power of his proprietor to 
a certain number of lasheS for domes- 
tie offences, and in this respect his 
condition b improved,' and he is thus 
nearer the natural state. But why 
should this powef^ eVen in its rem- 
nant, be allowed io remain ? Why 
should we not take the power of pu- 
nishment away entirely, and say to 
the owner, you shall not inflict any 
punishment at all; but if you have 
matter of offence to complain of, you 
shall go before the proper tribunal, 
who shall investigate the charge, 
and order punishment accordingly. 
Would not this make an important 
change in the political condition of 
the slave, and why should it not be 
done ? But there are many situa- 
tions in life to which the slave ought 
to be admitted ; and that of being a 
witness in every case is one. Tliis, 
you will say, is granted ; but he has 
not intelligence enough — ^then give 
him that inteUigence by instruction 
to qualify him, and the objection pe- 
rishes. Well, suppose him to have 
received that instruction, he is still a 
slave; but, without entrenching on 
his slavery, if you rabe him into the 
dignity of evidence — in what will he 
be deficient, more than most men? 
Having raised him so far, is there 
any objection, in reasbn, to his ex- 
ercising the power of voting on any 
occasion ? Yes, you will say, because 
that power is regulated by the pos- 
session of property. But not uni- 
formly, I would answer ; and yet so 
far it is the easier regulated, for you 
hdve only to declare the slaves capa- 
ble of holding property independently 
of their owners, and you remove this 
objection. In a word, what is there 
in the eye of the law which should 
prevent the slave from enjoying all 
the political privileges of English- 
men, and yet stilt be a slave — still be 
responsible to bis proprietor for so 
much of bis time as is due to him ? 
But, saj^you, he is responsible to 
him for all his time ? It is, 1 acknow- 
lege, theoretically so— but it is not so 
practically — nor can it in nature be, 
in as much as the strength of one 


man differs from that of another, and 
in as much as there would be an in- 
justice in making one man work more 
than another. In tlie very nature of 
things the slave-owner must so ap- 
portion his work amongst his slaves 
that they shall all work alike — not 
according to their respective strengt^, 
but simply all alike. If doubt exist 
as to thb, let the truth be eatablisHed 
by law, and what then becomes of 
slavery — nothing more than with 
w hat we see in all our servants every 
day — the obligation of humanity— 

in labour shalt thou toil all the 
days of thy life” — ^with an obligation 
to remain on the estate of his owner ; 
an obligation which slavery has en- 
tailed for a season. Wc cannot undo 
what is done — ^we have tolerated sla- 
very till it has actually become a part 
of the human system, and we would 
ask, if the process suggested here is 
not a humaner and an easier work 
than what is proposed by emancipa- 
tion. 

I would raise the slave to an equa- 
lity in all moral and political rights 
with his fellow subjects ; but, at least, 
till we saw a clearer prospect before 
us, I would not touch that Condition 
which is essential to his physical 
Well-being. He should still remain 
bound to do a certain labour for his 
owner, and bound to remain on his 
estate till he received his owner's as- 
sent to quit it. 'fhe hardship of these 
conditions must be supposed no more 
than equivalent for the support and 
tendance in the meantime received. 
By an arrangement of this sort wj( 
Would leave the condition of the slave 
and his owner in a great measure to 
themselves, and we would grant to 
the slave all that political justice can- 
demand of us — which is, to give the 
slave every privilege of man con- 
sistent with safety to himself, and 
the vested interests and comforts of 
the world, and especially of his owner. 

I would not push this great ques- 
tion, however, to its elements ; I 
would only argue for it as the world 
is at present constituted. We cannot 
go back, we must take the existing 
state of things ; and, without chang- 
ing them by any immediate proceed- 
ing, our attention should be directed 
to prevent an increase of evil from 
them. This we can do— but we are 
not so sure that we may increase the 
good ; for we see that, in effecting a 

2 I 2 
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change^ wc must provide for many 
casualties that were not obvious when 
our attention was led to the evils.— 
Perhaps this should be more plainly 
stated. Thus — 

We find slavery existing in the 
West Indies. We may or may not 
know how it has happened to come 
there ; but we acknowledge that sla- 
very is contrary to the rights of man', 
and to the privileges of all who live 
under the British laws, and, there- 
fore, it should be put an end to. But 
when we come to examine the state 
of society which, by once having been 
inattentive to the baleful effects of 
slavery, has grown up with it and 
out of it, we dare not attempt that, 
r^estoration of rights to the slave, 
which had at the first glance appear- 
ed so undoubted, and which in every 
case we cannot but admit to be his 
inherent property ; because we see 
that we are as strictly obliged to re- 
flect on the consequences that may 
ensue to others, as well as to the 
slave. We have to reflect on the con- 
sequences that may ensue to his own-' 
er, and on them also which may pro- 
bably ensue to ourselves ; and this 
consideration it is which obliges us 
to regard the question of emancipa- 
tion as one that must be treated of 
gradually, and regarded less with re- 
spect to the principles on which it is 
founded, than on the expediency of 
improving the intelligence of the slave 
before we raise him to greater inde- 
pendence. The right of the slave to 
be raised to that independence cannot 
be a subject of discussion, at least it 
dhould not ; but the elevation of his 
moral state is an open field, and the 
mode of best cultivating it is a fair 
p.nd legitimate topic of controversy. 
It ought not, however, to be left 
tirely in the hands of one party. The 
slaves themselves have the deepest in- 
terest in the question ; and yet, in our 
philanthropy, we do not much reflect 
on this. We nevy fairly place be- 
fore them their pre^nt condition, nor 
direct their affections to the course 
which existing circumstances kindly 
bear Jfowards them. We cry out, 

** Sld^ery !” ami, in the relteratioh of 
that detested word, we think enough 
has been said to convey a just no- 
tion to them of their estate. But 
this is not a fair course. Slavery has 
many shades of difference ; and there 
b no juster similarity between the 


present state of the Wedt Indies ahd 
' what it was forty years ^go, than 
there is between that of Rome under 
the Popes and under the &6tisuls; 
and thus it is that the question itself 
has been changed. It b no Icqger fair 
to consider it as it was . considered 
when it first became a topic 6f P|U-- 
liamentary discussion. The condition 
of the slave has since that period been 
so altered-^beeh so improved — that 
the question now at issue may be said 
to bear the imprecision of new cha- 
racter. The slave proprietors have felt 
the humaner influence of more liberal 
times, and they no longer exact that 
submission from their slaves which 
was once alloufed to them— once 
yielded by the slaves themselves, and 
accorded to them by the general world. 
I say by the slaves themselves em- 
phatically, because the change which 
has taken place dn the slaves has not 
been at all suflSciently regarded. In- 
telligence, and juster ideas of things, 
has spread even to them ; and we 
have no longer to deal with the same 
animals that, a few years ago, filled 
the West India islands. Still, they 
are very low as compared with Euro- 
peans, and we admit as much; but 
they are not so low as they were. 
They have risen in the scale of intel- 
ligent beings ; and if this be not duly 
estimated as respects the degree, we 
shall most egregiously err. 

It may be true, tlmt the negrpes are 
not all alike in tdl the islands. That 
in some they are a more .tractable 
race than in othelt; but still that 
does not affect the question, for it 
never could be said that they were ever 
all alike. In some islands a better 
policy prevails than in others, and 
that makes the difference contended 
for ; yet in what does it affect the 
question farther, than that there is 
more still to be done, which it must 
be allowed only serves to multiply 
the difficulties of the question, and 
to increase the objects of our soli- 
citude ; for it manifestly shows that 
the same rule is not applicable to the 
condition of all. 

Among otherpopulwl^rrorsinvolyeil 
in this question is a general belief, 
especially in the.countary portions of 
the kingdom, that the. West Indian 
proprietors are somewhat of a dif- 
ferent kind from the test of man- 
kind. This, of course, is not the 
opinion of the enlightened part of the 
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community, but ^tiU it belongs to a 
numerous body of i:be people, whom 
it would not be lair to leave In their 
darkdess. It is supposed by them, 
that tbe planters are more ruthless 
than other Christians ; that they re- 
gard with harslier eyes and more in- 
clement spirits the. conduct of their 
slaves, than can be much beyond the 
present time endured, and that all 
their arguments have double and si- 
nister objects. 

This prejudice would be deserving 
of little consideration, but it has the 
effect of begetting an ill-will and jea- 
lousy against the planters, even while 
their anxieties and actual distresses 
render them more and more objects 
of public commiseration. A great 
deal would be gained by the removal 
of this most unjust prejudice, and it 
seems not difficult, for it is only ne- 
cessary that the advocates of eman- 
cipation should allow that it is un- 
worthy, and to point out to those 
who are so credulous as to think 
otherwise, that in no respect of feeling 
or of judgment, are the West Indians 
a biassed race ; but on the contrary, 
that, in point of intelligence, they are 


on a fair par with their fellow-sub- 
jects, and that it is only because of the 
dangers they behold closing closer 
around their property, that they 
evince so much more anxiety for its 
ultimate fate. You would deprive 
them of their property for what thpy 
designate as the shadowy schemes of 
philanthropy, or they think the mea- 
sures you propose arc calculated to 
do so, and this has the effect — for 
their all is at hazard — to make them 
more impatient upon the question, 
than those who think they will not 
' suffer from it are disposed to allow to 
be judicious. Beyond some consi- 
deration of this sort, the West Indian 
proprietors are just as good subjects, 
neighbours, and relations as other 
men, and no stress whatever should 
be placed upon a supposed malevo- 
lence, when the instigations by whi^h 
they arc peculiarly affected, are so 
plain and obvious. 

John Galt, 

7b Oliver YorJee, Esq, 

Sfc. 8fc, 8fc, 


The details of carrying a plan of compensation into effect, will be 
given in a subsequent paper. The amount, it is true, will be a large sum, 
but much less than some of the West Indians suppose j and the plan is far 
easier of execution than those imagine, who see, in the amount of compen- 
sation, the greatest difficulty to granting liberty to the slaves. 
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A DOZEN NUXSANCSE OF LONDON. 

, BY A PEDESTRIAN. 

L 

BELLS OP ALL KINDS AND DESCRIPTIONS.' 


I DO not object to the sound of the 
church-going bellofCowper, (though, 
to tell the truth, I always considered 
the phrase to be a bull, for I never yet 
knew of a bell that went to church) ; 
but 1 do object to the street- walkiBg 
bells with the utmost vehemence. 
The postman — the dustman — the 
mufiinman — all and sundry^ are ob- 
jects of my detestation. Have you 
ever had the misfortune of walking 
in the same line with one of these 
worthies along a street of any length? 
If you have, you will perfectly agree 
withme, particularly if you happened 
to have had a deaf man for your com- 
panion. 

The pretence for giving the privi- 
lege of splitting our ears to these pe- 
culiar persons, I never could compre- 
hend. If the getting rid of your dust 
be a matter to be proclaimed by 
sound of bell, why not the getting in 
of your daily provender ; and yet no- 
body arms the hand of the car-bome 
butcher's boy with a jingling instru- 
ment to announce his approach. If 
the thin small voice of the muffineer's 
ring be justifiable, why is not the 
baker let loose upon us, to sound his 
quarterns into our ears? We should 
have all in the ring, or nothing. 

But the postman, you will say, is 
requisite, to remind the people of the 
necessity of having their letters ready. 
What is this but a bounty upon idle- 


ness, which should be contended 
against by the Malthusian philoso- 
phers, on the same principle that 
actuates them in their tender hearted 
opposition to the poor laws. We 
need no such flappers fot the two- 
penny post — nothing to suggest to 
us, that if we do not ptit our billei- 
doux to the fair Flora of the roman- 
tic region of Hampstead into the 
gaping letter-box of our neighbour, 
the cheesemonger, before four o'clock, 
she will be destined to retire to rest 
uncheered by our tender sentences, 
and deprived perhaps of sleep for the 
night — or, what is worse, haunted by 
hideous dreams of wandering lonely 
by herself upon the solitary shore. 
Nobody fancies that a general bell- 
ringing is requisite or necessary for 
this ; how then can it be maintained 
that an army of red-coated tintin- 
nabulists are called for to remind the 
greasy citizens of the time when their 
letters about calico, or cheese, or 
consols, or smoothing irons, or the 
other plebeian concerns, that can afford 
any pretext for writing to the pro- 
vinces on a given day, has arrived. 
Depend upon it if the bell wai^ sup- 
pressed, these rogues would not miss 
a post in the year for the want of it. 
The consideration of this matter is 
humbly suggested to my friehd Bir 
Francis Preeling. 


II. 

MACADAM. 


Lord Redesdale said in Ireland, 
some thirty years ago, that in that 
country there was one law for the 
rich and another for the poor ; and, on 
a moderate calc'^jatiou, this dictum 
of his lordship has been repeated 
thirty thousand times in various notes 
of indignation by patriots of the 
Emerald island ever since. But al- 
though an Irishman myself, I cannot 
claim so important a monopoly as 
this would be, for my own beautiful 
country— I happen nevw to have 
heard of any country in which the 
same might not be with most emi- 


nent justice asserted. A friend of 
mine, indeed, has suggested that 
England is an exception, because 
with us, instead of there being one 
law for poor, and another /or the 
rich — ^there is no law /or the poor at 
all — ^the whole code being directed 
against them. 

Macadam is a case in point. This 
gentlemah has torn the pavement out 
of the town with such complete suc- 
cess, that we are smo^ered by qlouds 
of dust in summer, and obliged in win- 
ter to wade mid-leg through .oceans 
of mud. To coBQpepsate for these 
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inconveniences, the cab, we are as- 
sured, is more smoothly driven, and 
the carriage moves on its noiseless 
way with less detriment to its chances 
of duration. All very well for those 
who have cabs and carriages ! but 
their convenience is secured by the 
stifling or staining of us who have 
neither. 

Again, the very silence of the mo- 
tion is a source of misfortune to the 
walkers on foot. I remember in title 
days of my youth being* much puz- 
zled by a conundrum, “ What is that 
which a carriage cannot go without, 
and yet is no use to it ?" After con- 
siderable expense of (Edipodean la- 
bour, I excogitated the answer, 
which is, “Noise." An answer no 


longer applicable. A carriage now 
comes upon us with the silence and 
speed of lightning, and you may 
know nothing about it until you 
find it thundering over you, and 
you are Juggemauted like my friend 
Huskisson. Mr. O'Connell moyed 
last session for a return of all persons 
killed and wounded by the Irish po- 
lice. 1 wish Mr. Goulburn would 
move for a return of the killed and 
wounded by Macadamization : it 
would be a subject worthy of .his 
great mind. , * 

Here also arc the poor sacrificed to 
the rich. I submit that there is no- 
thing in MagnaChartathat gpveaifree^ 
born Englishmen the right of being 
rode over. 


III. 

SOANE. 

See the Bank of England — his own house in Lincoln's-lnn- Fields— ^ihe 
Treasury — the whole of the Boeotian order of architecture. 


IV. 


NASH. 


See church in Langham-place — ^the 
Regent Mountain — the, &c. &c. &c. 
— or rather avoid seeing them, on the 
same principle that deters squeamish 


people from visiting the Siamese 
boys, the armless girl, the Hottentot 
Venus, &c. If you have a tas^e for 
monstrosities, the case is otherwii^. 


V. 


THE NEW WIDE STREETS. 


Tacitus says that the people of 
Rome charged the Emperor Nero 
with having widened the streets after 
the fire, of which they accuse him, 
out of a malicious design, of exposing 


them to the sun, and thereby breed- 
ing disorders in the city* Nobody can 
accuse Lord Lowther of being Nero»^ ' 
and yet 1 object vigorously tfo .the 
universal pulling down of Lojadou*^ 


* On the subject of tearing down London, 1 quote, witli mournful ple^ura^ the ftil* 


lowing 


« LAMENT OVER LONDON.” 


Let others prate, in phrases grand, 

Qf Places and of Squares, 

Extolling all Great George has planned, 
And all that Nash prepares. 

I join not in tliis praise at all, 

But shall deplore my loss, 

When looking up from fair Whitehall, 

I miss the Golden Cross. 

1 miss already, with a tear, 

The Mews-gate public-house, 

Whfere many a gallant grenadier 
Did lustily carouse. 

Alas ! Macadam’s drouthy dust, 

That honoured spot doth till ; 

Where tlicy were wont the ale robust, 

In die king’s name to swill. 


I sorrow when I see the sight, 

. That Hackney-coaches stand, 

Where once I saW the baypne^ 

Brought down with steady 
That their plebeian noise Shdtlld "ikny ' 
Invade our listening ears, 4 - 

Where once we heaSfd die 
,OC the British grenadiers. ‘ ^ 

As Ibr Tom Bish, my agony ' , ^ / ? 

Of woe, for him is past; ^ ; 

So great this year he will not be, 

As he was in the lost ’ ^ 

For humbug now has wop the day, 

And Lotteries are done, ^ ' 

And why should Thomas loiig^ 

Hb occupation gone. ^ ^ . 
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Wbat lUi unsiglitly hole they huve 
l&a^e at Chaiine-cross for example. 
I wi uadmtand why a great Place, 
aa tiba Franch c<dl it, should be made, 
fiurtbaimipoBe of ornamenting a large 
cnty f but whya row of shops should 
be pulled doW!li with the riew of do- 
injj; a^thing more than replacing them 
with another row of shops a few feet 
furthfgbaek, is more than I can con- 
jectare. What does it signify whe- 
ther ^owel James's is thirty feet 
or three hundred feet apart from 
Colnaghi's. 

The consequence is, that there is a 
cursed wind continually circumgyrat- 
ing in these places with equal fury, 
no matter from which quarter it may 
be blowing elsewhere, which, when 
we couple it with the second nui- 
sance, above enumerated, that of 
Macl^laJnization, must be allowed to 
be intolerable. You have no shade to 
koap off the sun in summer, no screen 


to protect you from the rain in win- 
ter ; and the difficulties of the cross- 
ing is much augmented, a matter of 
no trivial import. 

On the subject of large areas, let 
me remark that, 1 wish Russell-square 
was really (as certain wits wish it to 
be) an unknown land. But it is not. 
To gratify the acre- spreading taste of 
the Duke of Bedford, whose heavy 
countenance illustrates the square, 
we have a gaping void, in which the 
wind and the sun play all manner of 
gambols. In the days of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, going to sit for your pic- 
ture, was like visiting Sierra Leone at 
one period of the year, and Nova 
Zembla or Edinburgh, of some of 
these Hyperborean regions at ano- 
ther. Gbing to dine now with Sir 
Charles Flower, you experience the 
same inconvenience, but you brave it 
with more fortitude. 


But not the Mews-gate house of call, 
Nor yet the Barrack-yard, 

Nor Bibh pre-clooined to hasty (Ml 
By House of Commons hard ; 

AAict kny soul with so much woe. 

Such sorrow manifold, 

As the approaching overthrow 
* ' Of Charing’s Cross of Gold. 

** ,lt stood, last relic, many a year, 
Conspicuous to be seen, 

Of Longshanks’ sorrow o’er the bier 
Of Eleanor, his queen. 

Fanatic hands tore down (he Cross, 
Carved out of goodly stone. 

And tvhen we’ve mourn’d the coming 
' loss,’ 

All trace of Nell is gone. 

** Here qnce in days of anoient date, 

The' Judges used to call, 

I On paifireys from the Temple-gate, • 
Bpund for Westminster Hall. 

Here venison pasdes, savory fare. 
Consoled the learned maw 
And made it valiant to declare 
v83|»4«raclesoflaw. 


** But now its aiicicnl fame forgot, 

And other whimsies come. 

For plans I value not a jot, 

Fiedcstined is its doom. 

No mure I’ll eat the juicy steak, 

Within its boxes pent, 

When in the mail my place I lake, 

For Bath or Brighton bent 

** No more the coaches shall 1 see 
Come trundling from the yard, 

Nor hear the horn w'ound cheerily, 

By brandy-bibbing guard. 

King Charles, I think, must sorrow sore, 
Even were lie made of stone. 

When left by all his friends of yore, 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 

** No wonder the victorious Turk 
O’er Missolonghi treads, 

Roasts Bishops, and in bloody work 
Snips off some thousand heads. 

No wonder that the Crescent gauis, 
When we the fact can’t gloss. 

That we ourselves are at such paina 
To trample down the Cross. 


O London won’t be London long. 
For ’tis almost pulled down *, 

And 1 ahal]l sing the funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 
And while In notes of heartfelt woe, 
^ 1 tune 1 % moumfrii quill, 

Will many la hearty curse bestow, 
On Nttbk and Wyatville.” 


It edU be seen, by the atlusiOn to T«im Bish, the Lottery, the taking of Missolonghi, 
&<*. that this poem was written In AIm • what then was prediction is now lustory. 

Th^Colden Cross is demoHshedi 
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VI. 

STSiBT VVSlC. 


ThU is an absolute calamity. There 
is one comfort, that therogaesdonot 
attempt any real music, and there- 
for^ you escape comparatively un- 
wounded. You feel no qualm of 
conscience at the performance, per- 
haps adequate, of the compositions 
of Bishop, or Smarts or Blewitt, or 
Stevenson, or other illustrious au- 
thors of that class; hut you feel a 
qualm of stomach. The majoritv of 
the Irish melodies played at their 
best, affect you with no slight degree 
of nausea — repeated in the street by 
the hurdy-^rdy grinders, and other 
itinerant dispensers of sour sounds, 
they make the hair stand on end. In 
the case when' any thing that is mu- 
sic, such as the hunting chorus in 
Frieschutz, gets into their hands, we 
are so tortured by the damnable ite- 
ration, that we at last begin to think 


it something with beautifed words 
written for it expressly by T, Moore^ 
Esq, V 

Then the songs-^*' Home, swset 
home/^ stunned us for one year | 

Cherry ripe," for another. " I'd 
be a butterdy," sung by a drunken 
thief in rags, much resembling a 
scare-crow, for a third ; and so on. — 
It is odd that the wandering minstrels 
never catch a song with any thing 
manly or hearty in it. The curse of 
gentility descends to all caterers for 
public applause. " We never dances 
our bears but to genteel tunes. 
The best song of the street I have 
heard for some years, was, " Jarvy, 
Jarvy ! — Here am I, your honour." 
I always admired the felicity with 
which the interjectional '* Tamaroo" 
was introduced. Haynes Bay ley 
never wrote a.ny thing like it* 


VII. 


THE WATER CARTS. 


Who manages these aquarii 1 know 
not. ITieir chief occupation appears 
to me to be the making of puddles in 
the street. On a dusty day you never 
see them ; but when there is an op- 
portunity of a concoction of mud. 


their activity is irreproachable. That 
the drivers of the carts arc public 
functionaries is evident, by the inde- 
pendence with which they splash all 
persons within their reach. 


VIII. 


UACKNET COACHES. 


On this subject I need not say 
much ; a whole nest of nuisances is 
suggested by the mere mention of the 
name to the afflicted reader ! — So in- 
sufferable a pest they had become, that 
it was presumptuously thought no- 


thing could render it more intolerable. 
In order to shew to mortals how shorU 
sighted they are in all such imagina- 
tions, Old Nick ordained that they 
should be regulated by Act of Parlia-* 
ment ! 


IX. 


GAS IN ALL SHAPES. 


A man of the name of Winsor has 
died lately, and a great splutter was 
set up in the newspapers, about the 
hard measure dealt to him in not ha- 
ving his claims to be the inventor of 
gas-lights duly acknowledged. I hope 
the poor man has not gone to a re- 
gion illuminated according to. his 
patent ; but, if he has, it is a well- 
merited fate. They tell me, that the 
streets are better lighted. They may 
be so ; I never felt any inconvenience 
from their former comparative obscu- 


rity. But that is the sole advantage 
of the gaseous system, if it be one ; 
in every other point of view gas-light- 
ing is a nuisance. Go where you will, 
you are poisoned by the smell. An 
odour bursts forth every now and 
then — at the theatre, for example— r 
which would knock down a horse. 
In the streets, you are oppressed by 
a miasma, that invades you down to 
the bottom of your fauces, exciting 
a preternatural thirst. In a house, 
where the inhabitants arc so ill -ad- 
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vised as to use gas-lights, you are in 
a complication of horrors, llie ma- 
chinery is never in order. Out go all 
the lights of the house at a whiff, 
leaving you, from attic to cellar, in 
Cimmerian darkness — some cockney 
wag having turned off the gas; or 
the lights keep dancing and winking, 
with a sort of hiccupy motion, owing 
to some derangement in the valves ; 
or an awkward servant, with too 
liberal a finger, lets loose a volume 
of flame that puts you in mind of 
Vesuvius, and extorts a panic-cry for 


fire-engines ? or a tube bursts, or 
leaks, or fizzes, and you are poisoned 
with a smell, to which that of the 
Augean stable must have been per- 
fume 1 

In clubs, hotels, taverns, and other 
places where people feed, there ought 
to be a special act of Parliament to 
forbid them. They actually destroy 
the taste of the dishes. It is said, 
that the gas poisons the fish in the 
river ; of that 1 cannot speak ; but 
I know, that it destroys its flavour on 
the table. 


X. 


ELECTIONS, AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


These things — farces, as his High- 
ness calls them — ^happily occur in 
places where civilization or comfort 
is not expected to exist — Covent Gar- 
den, Smithfield, Spafields formerly, 
Kennington Common, Clerkenwell 
Green, &c. &c. &c. But to thg pass- 
ers-by, in those places, whatwn be 
more odious ? Here two fellows bawl 
against one another to be ale-conner, 
or coroner, or churchwarden, or 
some other trash, and "Vote for Fig- 
gins!*' or, " Vote for Wiggins!" is 
thrust down your throat at every cor- 
ner. — " Make way for an elector !" 
is cried by a hundred officious parti- 
sans. " How do you vote, sir ? — the 
independent candidate, sir! — Magna 
charta ! — Bill of rights ! — Freedom of 
the press ! — Liberty of fiddle-dee !" — 
or, " The staunch old interest, sir ! — 
The honour of the county ! — Np ra- 
dicals !" &c. &c. stun you on all 
sides. If you declare, you have no 
interest on either side, you run a 
chance of being beaten by both. 

Public meetings are, perhaps, a 
' greater nuisance. If you be jammed 
in the crowd, there you stand until 
Heaven touches the heart of the 
orator to conclude, imbibing non- 
aense the most abominable, conveyed 
to you through an atmosphere of 
the vilest odour^^f Your pocket is 
picked-^your coat unskirted — your 
hat beaten in — and if you do not 
shout in applause of all that it pleases 
your neighbours to approve, you are 
cu|l^ in all directions bv the friends 
of freedom of opinion. A sore throat 
or sore head is your only alterna- 
tive. 

Thank God! these things— ^public 
meetings, 1 mean — arc gradually be- 


ing given up, (to write in the manner 
of the fine grammarians of the press). 
Have we any chance of seeing an end 
of elections, too? It is to be hoped. 
The Reformers, now-a-days, have got 
a new plaything, with which they 
are most busily diverting themselves 
— ^the Ballot. What will make wor- 
thy members of Parliament? — ^The 
Ballot. What pay the national debt ? 
— ^The Ballot. What put all the best 
public instructors into place? — ^Tbe 
Ballot. What make beef threepence 
a pound, and beer a penny the pot ? 
— ^The Ballot. What make men bold 
and courageous in declaring their po- 
litical feelings, and independent in 
proclaiming the man of their choice ? 
— ^The Ballot. What keep ginger from 
being hot in the mouth ? — ^The Ballot. 
So on. It may be so, and 1 dispute 
it not, as 1 know nothing of politics ; 
but being in favour of Reform in 
Parliament, I may as well say that I 
am like the illustrious grandfather of 
my friend, Mrs. Norton, viz. Red- 
nosed Dick Sheridani an Oftener-if- 
need-be. I think every body ought 
to vote, and have a right of being 
chosen for parliament; and instead 
of ballot, give me Bridlegoose's plan 
of lot. Hustle the names of all the 
inhabitants of a district, men, wo- 
men, and children, both sexes, all 
ages, all de^es of understandings, 
all shades of characters, babes, suck- 
lings, thieves, whigs, old women, 
political economists, idiots, religious 
poets, &c. ficc., and let the first two 
names that come up, be the mem- 
bers. Such, orvery near it, is the way 
in which they choose their mayors in 
Cork, a well-governed city. Read 
Bridlegoose's defence of the practice. 
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and answer it if you can. There will 
be an end of all envying and quar- 
relling, all malice and ill-will. An 
election will be pure Am— nothing 
more — and such is my veneration for 
age, and my devotion for the sex, 
that i am firmly persuaded, if the 


result should be that the lot fell uni- 
versally upon the old women of the 
country, its intellect would be as ade- 
quately represented, and its interests 
as wisely and carefully watched as it 
is by the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons at present. 


XI. 


THE STATIONARY ADVERTISERS. 

Why do those fellows thrust their convey ? — If it must be done, why 

papers into one’s hand. Is there are they so parsimonious of their 

any reason for supposing I have such paper ? 
pressing need of the information they 

XIL 


THE DRAYS, WAGGONS, 

Have you ever noticed that these 
machines 

** Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their 
gait,” 

come in your way most perversely, 
when you are most in a hurry ? If 
you have an assignation to keep, or 
a dun to avoid — a girl before or a 
tailor after you — chuck comes a six- 
horsed caravan of coal, emerging from 
some corner, and laying an embargo 
on the rapidity of your motions, until 
the lady is out of your sight, or the 
fraction of humanity upon your shoul- 
der. On other occasions, when the 
velocity of movement is of no conse- 
quence, when you are neither the 
hunter nor his prey, you are unmo- 
lested. 

In like manner, what the citizens 
call " a lock,” never occurs but 
when you are bent on speed. A bill 
lies due in Lombard Street. The too 
punctual clerk has called in the morn- 
ing, leaving his ominous bit of pa- 
per, concluding with ” Please call,” 
[how civil that insidious word please] 
" between three and five /* — having 
the fear of the notary before your 
eyes, and the bill, unfortunately, 
amounting to a sum of 20/. le. — 
which the drawer positively protests 
he cannot renew for the fifth time, you 
raise, with inconceivable difficulty, 
the proceeds at four, in Piccadilly ; 
and hastening, on the wings of the 
wind, towards Temple Bar, take a 
coach to put you faster towards 
your destination. Fatal measure .' A 


AND OTHER LEVIATHANS. 

check of carriages from the various 
confluences of Fleet Market — Far- 
ringdon Street, I mean — Ludgate Hill 
— Bridge Street — Fleet Street itself 
meeting at the Waithmanian corner, 
keeps you tight as in a vice ; and 
maugre all the efforts of your jarvey, 
and all his speed in getting forward, 
after being disentangled, you per- 
ceive, on casting your anxious eye 
upon the clock of the quondam post- 
office in Lombard Street, within four 
steps of the Bank, that it is three 
minutes past five, and sigh some- 
what for your loss of credit in the bill- 
market ; and still more, for the fare 
of the hackney-coach, and the three 
and sixpence to be paid for the tiny 
quadrangle of paper at the comer of 
your bill in the morning. 

Or — but this is still more awful — 
running with a check upon a bank in 
dubious circumstances — caught in a 
storm of coaches— delayed — entan- 
gled — ^kept back — ^and at last, by su- 
per-human exertions, able to reac]i 
the door just in time to be told that 
it had stopped payment — and the 
rascal of a clerk, with a hypocritical 
scrape, condoling with you, by say- 
ing, ” it was a pity you bad not 
contrived to call a quarter of an hour 
before, when the sum being so small,” 
&c. Jupiter confound him I 

This happened to myself— 

M. 0*D. 

Junior United Service Club, 


[To be continued.] 
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Guelph in Upper Canada* 


[Nov, 


OU£LPH IK UPPER CANADA. 
[(Sw FrontUpieceJ] 


While the kingdom, with the Isle 
of Man and its dependencies, are 
ringing with the faults and fine 
things in ** Galt's Life of Byron/' 
we have the pleasure to present the 
advocates of emigration, with a View 
of Guelph, another sort of work of 
which he was the author and editor, 
in the province of Upper Canada. 
The renowned Doctor Dunlop has 
promised to write a history of this 
capital of the Western World— to be ; 
in the meantime, we have acciden- 
tally obtained, with leave to make 
use of it, a private letter from Mr. 
Galt to one of his friends, describing 
the founding of this second Rome or 
Babylon, which, until the doctor's 
work, in three volumes quarto, ap- 
pear, must be interesting to the 
whole civilized world, and Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton. 

Guelph, 2 June, 1827. 

• The site chosen was on * a 

nameless stream’s untrodden banks,’ about 
eighteen miles, in the forest, from Galt — 
a great future city, founded by a friend 
of mine, with a handsome bridge over the 
Grand river, and of which I had never heard, 
until it had a post-office. Early on tlie 
morning of St George’s day, I proceeded 
on foot towards the spot, having sent for- 
ward a band of woodmen, with axes on 
their shoulders to prepare a shanty for the 
night — a shed made of boughs and bark, 
with a great hre at the door. I was ac- 
companied by my friend Dunlop, a large 
fat, facetious fellow, of infinite jest and ec- 
centricity, but he forgot his compass, and 
we lost our way in the forest After * wan- 
dering up and down,’ like the babes in 
the wood, without even a blackberry to 
console us — the rain raining in jubilee — 
‘we came to the hut of a Dutch settler, 
in which no English was to be obtained. 
However, after much jabber, loud speak- 
ing, and looking at one another, with 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils, in addition to 


ears — ^Mynheer gave tongue that he could 
speak French — which he did, no doubt, 
perfectly; as in telling us that he had 
cleared a farm' in the STATES which he 
had exchanged for his present habitation, 
he expressively said, * Je swapi,^ We hired 
him for our guide. 

** It was almost sunset when we arrived 
at the rendezvous; my companion, being 
wet to the skin, unclothed and dressed 
himself in two blankets, one in the Celtic 
and the other in the Roman fashion — the 
kilt and the toga ; the latter was fastened 
on the breast with a spar of timber that 
might have served for the mainmast to 
* some great amrniral.’ 1 * kept my state,’ 
(as Macbetli says of his wife, at the ban- 
quet,) of dripping drapery. We then, with 
surveyors and woodmen (Yanleici chop- 
pers) proceeded to a superb maple-tree,* 
and 1 had the honour and glory of laying 
the axe to the root tliereof, and soon it 
fell ‘ beneath our sturdy strokes,* with tlie 
noise of an avalanche. It was the genius of 
the forest unfurling his wings and depart- 
ing for ever. Being the king’s name-day, 
I called the town Guelph — the smaller 
fry of office having monopolized every other 
1 could think of; and my friend drawing a 
bottle of whiskey from his bosom, we drank 
prosperity to the unbuilt metropolis of the 
new world. The place thrives wonder- 
fully — almost already like a village in the 
Genesee country, where steeples grow like 
Jack's bean-stalk. Pedlars, with waggons, 
visit us. I have had ladies, too ; and my 
friend, the bishop, has also been here. In 
this business, I am attempting to carry my 
colonial system into effect; corrected by 
the experience of the great land associa- 
tions in the state of New York ; but I fear 
the gentry in St. Helen’s Place are too 
impatient for returns. They expect the 
ship to be earning a freight before she is 
launched. They have their own business 
to attend to, and they have not time to 
learn mine. It is upwards of twenty years 
since I first paid attention to it, and can 
safely say, it is not to be learned by only 
reading a prospectus calculated for the ca- 


* The inclosed s^mp near the end of the bridge, in the picture, represents the relic 
of this maple. 

1. The view is from a rising ground, galled Brunswick Hill. 

2. The river, in the fore-ground, has been named by the founder. The Speed; a 
fine dear stream. It has been already celebrated in poetry,, by die schoolmaster, 
Domine Keogh, who has styled it, ** The ague-less Speed.” 

3. The house and offices in front, overlooking the river, was the residence of Mr. Galt. 
It is very neatly built of logs. 

4. The building, witli the flag, is the market-house — a rude copy of a Greek temple. 
The ingenious may see that, in a certain sense, ii resembles the BoUYse of Paris. 

5. The inclosed building, facing the bridge, is of stone, and one of the Canada 
Company’s offices ; and the building, also of stone, "in a line with it, belongs to the com- 
munii) . It is a school which, on Sunday, serves for a place of worship. 



Calm and Storm. 


pacity of the Stock-Vhaiige. If care be 
not taken, considering how much joiiH 
stock companies have become tainted in 
public opinion, the shares in the Canada 
Company — ^if we make difficulties from our 
own fears and ignorance — will soon be low 
enough; although it is no subterranean 
concern, but all above ground, and pro- 
perty obtained for every shilling that is 
laid out 

** For my next town, Captain M*** is to 
stand godfather. You know who he is — > 
a nephew of the Earl of D—t and the 
eldest son of Mr. M****, of 

P., whom, perhaps, you know ,* he be- 
ing a Whig, like your Lordship ; but he 
is in the Lower House. I do not allude 
to that appointed for all Whigs. He sent 
me a bottle of Highland whiskey to chris- 
ten the town. -What will you send for 
the baptism of yours ? Hitherto we have 
had no adventures in Guelph, not even 
one Sabine scene but an incident in the 
clearing was magnificent Desirous of see- 
ing the effect of a rising ground, at the 
end of a street where a popish church, 
about twice the size of St Peter’s at 
Rome, is one day to be built— [The site 
was chosen by the Bishop, and we have 
some expectation that his coadjutor, Mr. 


m 

Weld, of Lulwortli Castle, is coming here] 
— I collected all the choppers in the set- 
tlement to open a vista, and exactly in 
two hours and ten minutes, * by Shrews- 
bury clock,’ or my own watch, an avenue 
was unfolded as large as the Long Walk 
in Windsor Park, and of trees that, by 
their stature, reduce to pigmies all the 
greatest barons of the En^h groves.” 


N.B. — ore promised a view of 
Goderich, another town, founded by 
Mr. Galt, on the shores of Lake 
Huron, nearly a hundred miles to the 
westward of Guelph, and more than 
seventy miles in the woods, remote 
from any other settlement. Guelph 
is between thirty and forty miles 
from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; 
is considerably more in a straight 
line from Lake Huron ; and perhaps 
about fifty from Lake Simeoe. It ia 
more than six hundred miles above 
Quebec, and is reported to be situ- 
ated in one of the finest tracts of 
land probably in the whole American 
continent. 


CALM AND STORM. 

The little bark goes gaily on. 

Careering o*er the deep ; 

The breeze so gently swells her sail, 

The winds seem chained in sleep. 

'The playful billows lave her sides — 

Then burst — ^to rise no more : 

The sailor now in slumber lies. 

Or rests upon his oar ! 

, But see ! the clouds begin to lower : 

List to the thunder’s crash ! 

'Tis darkness all, save when bursts forth 
The lightning's vivid flash ! 

The piercing shrieks of that lost crew 
Fell faintly on the land ; 

Ere morn their lifeless trunks were stretched 
Upon the rugged strand ! 
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Tmiebb Vras a time when theatrical 
affairs were principal topics in perio- 
iVical works of all sorts and sizes. 
The place of the sparkish Templar, 
the wit about town, was then in the 
pit of a theatre. The chief theme of 
conversation at Will’s or Button's, 
was the last new play or new actor. 
The first night of a piece drew the 
whole London world to the house, 
and its merits or demerits were the 
subject of many a long and bitter 
controversy. The discussion of the 
respective abilities of Quin and Gar- 
rick for example, called forth as much 
critical judgment, and as much angry 
disquisition, as in another age was 
employed in comparisons l^tween 
Homer and Virgil, or Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. The quarrels of the 
green-room occupied all the vehicles 
of public intelligence ; the jests there 
committed fled over the kingdom, 
and filled the pages of all the Joe Mil- 
lers. Long poems — the Rosciad. for 
instance — ^were continually written on 
dramatic affairs ; and to be ignorant 
of what was going on in the theatre, 
was a degree of darkness that no one, 
who had any pretensions to civiliza- 
tion, would dare confess. To be 
master of a green-room secret, made 
a man a personage of no small im- 
portance. In fact, the word " town," 
signified the people who went to the- 
atres. They were the a<rru, ** The 
tovm was pleased " it did not hit 
the taste of the town;** ** the town 
expressed its opinion " the town 
did not attend " Tweedledum and 
tweed! edee divided the town,** &c. 
^ose whom their ill taste and ill for- 
tune kept away from the theatres 
were not recognized as inhabitants of 
a civilized district. They were bar- 
barians not yet emerged from some of 
the primitive stage&of human society. 

\^at a change has come over us ' 
We are now actually obliged to apo- 
logise for' intruding into a Magazine, 
having ^y literary pretensions, even 
the casual notice of the existence of any 
such things as theatres. [Hie Opera 
is another affair.] The newspapers 
themselves, which arc their last hold, 
huddle them into a comer, and con- 
flign them to the same hands which 
report a Kennington Common meet- 


ing, or a lecture by Mr. Cobbett. 
Those who are now the town” — tlie 
exquisites, the dandies, the exclusives, 
the ladies who are at home, and the 
gentlemen who are in the clubs, know 
nothing about them^ Frequenting a 
theatre would be ruin to any man of 
the slightest pretensions. You might 
as well have, under the dynasty of 
Brummell, asked twice for soup. 
Literary men, with scarcely an ex- 
ception of any pretensions, avoid 
writing for the stage; if Byron or 
Scott wrote a play, they took care to 
prefix the rather superfluous notice 
in their cases, that it is not intended 
to be acted. Our modern dramas 
are avowedly taken from the French, 
and adapted by a process, which, as 
far as intellect is concerned, is not 
above the craft of a tinker, to English 
manners. Tlio actors, though in ge- 
neral respectable men, are no longer 
companions of the upper classes ci- 
ther of rank, fashion, or literature ; 
it is acknowledged that their cha- 
racters are irreproachable, and their 
talent considerable, but they are no 
more than tradesmen. We feel the 
same curiosity about them or their 
affairs, as we do about the sayings or 
doings of OUT tailors. Even the eclat 
of an adventure with a lady of the 
theatre, which was once a matter 
that filled the hearts of rival beaux 
with envy, has lost its glories ; but 
this is too delicate a subject for fur- 
ther comment. As for our taking any 
interest in the wars or peaces of the 
greenrTOom, or our discussing which 
is the better or worse* actor, there is 
just as much chance of our troubling 
ourselves with the business of the 
prize ring, and contrasting the merits 
of Jem Ward with those of Simon 
Byrne. "V^e see the name of the peo- 
ple in the newspapers, but care no 
more about them than we do about 
Charles Kemble or Mr. Vandenhoff. 

Many reasons have been assigned 
for this undoubted carelessness as to 
dramatic affairs among us. The 
spread of methodism is alleged as one 
cause, but bg itse{f that co^d not do 
much more than the hostility of the 
severer orders in the Roman Catholic 
church might effect abroad. The tra- 
velling preachers have less influence 
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upon English society than the Capu- 
chins and other monastic mounte- 
banks had upon that of France and 
Italy. The late dinners of fashionable 
life are mentioned as a second obsta- 
cle ; but this is only saying in another 
way that it is not the fashion to go to 
the theatre. It merely puts us back a 
single step. If people of fashion were 
as fond of the drama as their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, they would 
very soon make their dinners fit thea- 
trical hours. The size of the great 
houses — a third cause, according to 
some — may mainly contribute to the 
necessity of sacrificing the ear to the 
eye, and therefore make the poet and 
wit give way to the machinist and 
scene-painter. But in other coun- 
tries the same causes are in opera- 
tion ; and, let us .add, that the scene- 
painters and machinists of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden produce what 
we may justly call triumphs of art ; 
things in themselves well worthy to 
be visited. The smaller theatres do 
not afford any thing superior in 
point of talent or attraction to the 
larger. Their pieces are not better — 
they are indeed rather worse, difficult 
as the production of wqrse pieces 
than those which " the Lane*' and 
** the Garden" now-a-days produce, 
may appear to be. The decline of the 
drama, as it is called, cannot there- 
fore be attributed in any striking de- 
gree to the size of the houses ; which, 
after all, must in any case be a se- 
condary matter; because, if public 
taste rendered smaller houses a more 
profitable speculation, the large ones 
would have been unquestionably re- 
duced. 

Let us attempt in some sort a so- 
lution of the difflfculty, if there be one. 
We think it will be found chiefly in 
twp causes — the march of Intellect 
and the march of London, Of the 
latter, first — 

1 . It is evident that the increased 
size of London has rendered a desire 
for public amusements less vivid. The 
fashionable people fancy themselves 
compelled to live apart, and to in- 
clude, for the purposes of visiting, &c. 
their dominion within comparativelv 
small limits. The increasing wealth 
(or its greater condensation, for as wc 
are not writing politics in this article# 
we shall avoid all debatable topics.) 
has given the means of appearing 
fashionable to many — say thousands ; 


whom those who are already in pos- 
session do not wish to acknowledge. 
This draws the line still closer. Con- 
tact, in all cases, with these people, 
must be sedulously avoided-^nd how 
could it be avoided if frequenting 
public places of amusement were [per- 
missible. The narrow circle must, 
therefore, amuse itself ; and, owing 
to the size of London, it can do 
so. The nightly parties and daily 
visitings can very well supply the 
place of theatres to those classes 
who went formerly to the play only 
to see and be seen. The mob of the 
boxes do not contain their friends 
— ^for what is going on upon the stage 
they never pretended to care., The 
late dinner, which, now that hospi- 
tality is voted coarse, is no event of 
the day, assembles those whom a box 
world would formerly have assembled ; 
and the miscellaneous rabble of the 
fashionable party supplies whatever 
might have been expected to be found 
in the company of a " theatre sixty 
years ago." 

2. The March of Intellect, When 
playhouses, in England, absorbed 
all public attention, or divided it on- 
ly with politics and the pulpit, the 
reading classes were far less nume- 
rously supplied than at present. — 
Tliose who — because they had no 
light intellectual fare spread before 
them— rwent to the play, now find 
their wants, in some degree at least, 
supplied by the improved newspaper, 
the superior magazine, the new crea* 
tion of novel, &c. &c. It is less and 
less necessary every day to go to the 
the theatre ponr sc delasser; the pri- 
vate party is more entertaining. The 
accomplishments of society have 
spread over a wider class— the means ^ 
of gratifying the minor intellectual 
tastes more easily accessible — and 
play is butoneof the attractions which 
educated life affords. We gradually 
have become more fastidious in criti- 
cal matters. Shakspeare is, after all, 
our drama ; and who now can look 
upon his plays, with few exceptions, 
without a sigh at the manner in which 
they must be marred. What is 
staff on the stage, to what he is in 
the closet ?— Is not Macbeth murder- 
ed ?— and Hamlet, where is he f 

Here, then, we look upon the thea- 
tre as neither a resort of fashion, a 
school of taste, nor an arena for lite- 
rary talents. Writing for the theatre. 
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at all times hazardous — [valcat res lu- 
dicra, si me palma negata macrum, 
&c.] — is only ventured upoh by men 
of character when the reward is great, 
either in honour or money. What 
honour could by possibility await the 
success of any piece before the au- 
diences that owr theatres? The 
real dramatic writer of the present 
day appeals to the closet, and gene- 
rally chooses the novel os the shape 
in which he appears. The reward 
of Drury Lane or Covent Garden is 
small when compared with what lite- 
rature supplies in other directions; 
and, therefore, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, nobody tries dramatic wri- 
ting as a business, but those who 
have no chance of succeeding in any 
other department. As the author 
sinks, so sinks the actor. The one, 
poorly remunerated, is careless of his 
composition ; the other, having lost 
the main link Which bound him to 
the living intellect of the country, be- 
comes a mere mechanic. Buffoons, 
and the broader they are the better — 
simple tune-turners, and the less of 
scientific music they know the bet- 
ter — these are the really success- 
ful performers at present. The jack- 
pudding and the ballad-singer must 
ever be the favourites at Bartholo- 
mew fair. 

They manage these matters other- 
wise in France. In France, the stage 
is yet connected witli the literature 
of the country, and fioin the mouths 
of the French players you are still 
sure to hear the language spoken in 
its purity. In France, the poet, the 
scholar, the man of fashion, and the 
gentleman, do still write plays, and 
the honour derived from success in 
k their authorship is even greater than 
it was with us in the days of Sir 
Charles Sedley. A single comedy has 
secured the writer's election in the 
academy — has procured him the rib- 
bon of honour— and gained him the 
entr^ to the moa^Jhristocratic salons; 
while he, at the same time, is not dt - 
prived of a more substantial reward, 
in the fl|)|ipe of a regular per centage 
upon w receipts arising from the 
performance of his Work in every 
thealil^ of the French dominidns. 
Theta, too, the actor must be of a su- 
perior order ; a single fault in pro- 
nunciation would be sufficient to oc- 
casion his everlasting expulsion. His 
appearance and manners are expect- 


ed to be those of a gentleman ; and 
if he possess not these, and the edu- 
cation necessary to prevent his com- 
mitting any error in delivery, or mis- 
representation of the meaning of his 
author, no interest, no respect for a 
name rendered famous by me genius 
of those who formerly bore it, WQidd 
enable him to keep his place upon 
the lowest theatre in Paris. Thus it 
happens, that no Frenchman ever 
dreams of rushing to the stage from 
the desk or the counter, which his 
idleness or dishonesty has compelled 
him to abandon. He knows, that, 
even to be tolerated, he must possess 
that perfee^ purity of pronunciation, 
and grace of delivery, which belong 
not to the ignorant and the vulgar ; 
and consequently, even in the lowest 
characters of the drama, we never 
see in France any of those wretched 
animals, who offend our eyes and 
hurt our ears in Horatio, and all the 
other parts which, in the language of 
our green-rooms, are described as se- 
cond-rate. In France no person is 
considered to have a prescriptive right 
to the first line of characters. The 
actors there form a society, in which 
all are equal, and in which no man 
can rise to eminence, except by thp 
gradual exhibition of power in the 
various parts which are successively 
committed to his charge. The ac- 
tresses, too, — [we will not dwell up- 
on their character, for in all countries 
that must naturally be the same,] — 
are, for the like reasons, elegant and 
fascinating creatures. A clumsy Ce- 
limene would be hooted from the 
stage ; an ill -made Suzon, and an 
ugly Hortense, would share the same 
fate ; and an Elmire that spoiled the 
versus of Moli^re by a provincial vul- 
garity of pronunciation, would be sa- 
crificed forthwith to the offended dig- 
nity of Thalia. From the intimate 
connexion which always exists be- 
tween effect and cause, the actres8e3 
there live in the most learned and po- 
lished society of the literary capital 
of Europe. TOe soiries of Mademoi- 
selle Mars are the most reckerehies 
things in the World. ' There is more 
genius in her assemblies, tlian in half 
the kingdoms of Europe. All persons 
of rank and name in we world of let- 
ters must find themselves in her sa- 
lon; and any drama, in which she is 
to perform, excites, long “before its 
production, the most intense interest. 
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simple fact of its acceptance, by 
judges so competent as are the sociV- 
taires of the Theatre Frm^ais, proi^es 
to a certain extent Its merit ; and, for 
a long perio,d before and af]ter.its pro- 
duction, it is the aubjeot'^of universal 
conversation, and an object of ex- 
citement in all classes of the eom- 
munity. 

In Italy alab* how enthusiastic U 
the population of every town, from 
the Aristocrats to the lowest plebei- 
ans, respecting- the production of a 
new opera. The Abderite mania is 
every day rehearsed there in favour 
of some successful composer^ The 
glories of diplomatists and conquerors 
sink in their estimation far below 
that of a Rossini or Bellini, and 
therefore it would be idle to dwell 
upon the important influence which 
all things relating to the theatre ex- 
ercise over the life of the Italian. In- 
deed, if we were allowed, to choose 
a pleasurable existence, we should 
prefer that of a prima donna at La 
Scala or San Carlos, to any other, 
saving that of the ancient Jupiter — 
the gentleman who possessed all those 
attributes of power and means of 
pleasure so copiously detailed by 
Lucian. 

This is, we fear, too long a preface, 
to what must be a short notice of 
the present dramatic campaign, so far 
as it has gone. Let us, therefore, 
without further delay, enter in mediaa 
res. It may be asked why, after 
having declared that nobody goes to 
the theatre, and given our reasons for 
that desertion so much at length, we 
should trouble ourselves with writing 
critiques on histrionic matters. To 
which we answer, that after all we 
have said, a great number of actual 
people still do go to the play, and that 
(after having duly apologized for in- 
troducing such considerations into out 
pages,) we may divert ourselves with 
the two houses in the hundreds of 
Dnlry Lane, and the parish of St. 
Paul's, while the other houses of far- 
cical entertainment in the vicinity of 
Palace-yard und^r the patronage of 
St. Stephen continue closed. 

First then in point of chronology 
and merit we b^gin with Old Dfury. 

The newspapers have told us of de- 
corations in blue andsilver taken from 
the Opera Comique, at Paris. There 
are triangles and quadrangles, hearts 
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and darts^ true love knotb andflowes** 
pots, and other splendid affairs of thu^ 
same kind. Over this house is a 
brjdliant cmling-^frofiting the house 
a grand drop of gold and red— all 
that tbe,1$ne hand of the gilder and 
varnisher can make. But &e soul 
within — 

Why, the ' soul within, in co- 
niedy ■— Liston, Farren, Dolton, 
Harley, Vining. — Why slmold we 
catalogue! In tragedy there is at 
least pne star-^-Macready. 

We shall, tet the comedians pass 
without a remark ; but as Macre^y 
has seldom had justice done to him, 
we must say ’ that he is a scholar 'and 
a gentleman, and,’ if we except Ki^an, 
the only man at present upon the 
stage who has inspirations* He has 
only appeared in the character of 
Virginias. This is one of those cha- 
racters — ^half-melodramatic, haif-tra- 
gic— which owes its popularity alto- 
gether to the actor, the claim of the 
author being as small aa may be,. 
In them Macready is adnurable. His 
taste and talent shed a Justre upon 
the romance which he has to de- 
claim. Besides, in Virginias, there 
are many touches of true feeling 
which he renders admirably, and 
without conferring upon it the praise 
which belongs to the personation of 
the great moments of dramatic ge- 
nius, it is in truth a splendid per- 
formance. A crowded audience re- 
ceived the personation with great 
applause, and, in the absence of 
Kean, Macready will, doubtless, be 
the greatest attraction of the season. 

In opera, the company^ is strong, 
and might be rendered highly effec- 
tive by a line of management to, which 
we shall allude hereafter. 

Bjfdiam, it is true, and' Miss Ste- 
phens, are no longer numbered in its 
ranks ; but we can well dispense with 
them. Braham was, at all times, 
chiefly remarkable for the perverse 
ingenuity with which he made him- 
self one of the worst scenic vocalists 
in Europe, although he possessed an 
organ that, in power and sweetness, 
has scarcely ever been surpassed ; 
and as to Miss, Stephens — ^Time — en- 
vious Time !— has, in her person, long 
since destroyed the sweetest baUad- 
singer we ever heard, excepting only 
Madame Malibran. The manager, 
too, has discharged that sallow g|i- 
nadier. Miss Betts, and a grateful 
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public cannot fail to applaud the 
meritorious act. Miss By held is now 
the primu donna : she is a young per- 
son of much promise, and great pu- 
rity of style ; and there is litSe doubt, 
that if she continue to despise the 
applauses of the galleries— to be a 
cmtemjdor Divdm — she will yet be an 
accomplished singer. Sinclair is en- 
gaged as the first tenor: he is as 
good as any other we know on the 
English stage at present ; but he is, 
notwithstanding, a special bad ar- 
ticle. 

In addition to these, there are 
many others who can sing respect- 
ably in chorusses and concerted 
pieces ; and as Mr. Lee commands at 
the raora'ont one of the finest orches- 
tras in the world, it is therefore fully 
in his power to produce some of the 
operas of the German and French 
schools, wherein the harmonies are, 
f(U- the most part, instrumental— in 
a style of excellence which has here- 
tofore been unknown to our lyric- 
stage. It is really idle to bring for- 
ward operas which derive all their 
enchantment from the melodies al- 
lotted to the prima donna — or the 
first tenor — we have nobody capable 
of giving us even a faint idea of the 
beauties which naturally belong to 
them ; the Barber of Seville, there- 
fore, and the Don Juan, are things 
unbearable to those who have ever 
seen II Barbiere di Seviglia and 11 
Don Giovanni, This '^aid Barber of 
Seville served as a medium of intro- 
duction of two vocalists from Dublin 
to our boards. Miss S. Phillips ap- 
peared before us in Rosim : she is a 
young lady who is, in all respects, to 
be spoken of in tolerablcs — she is to- 
lerably well-formed — tolerably well- 
looking— is a tolerable actress-^j-and 
a tolerable singer, with a tolerably 
sweet and clear mezzo-soprano voice 
— and this is all that can be said. 
The other importation, Mr. Latham, 
swaggered throo#?J|i Figaro, after the 
traditional fashion'. He seems to ha»'e 
some skill, as a musician, and he has 
quite ^6c enough for a seconcUrate 
Englisjlohiger ; but the music of the 
altogether beyond his reach, 
a great creation : it is one 
of wpstiii’s triumphs : all the other 
persotiations, excepting Basilio, with 
his magnificent . aria. La Golomina, 
al% failures. Rosina and Almaviva 
are as fngld lovers as if the sun never 


shone in Seville; Bortolo^and the 
rest are mere lumber. But Figaro 
is really a glorious fellow, and his 
celebrated air (which Rossini himself 
sings better than any mortal breath- 
ing) would be sufficient to immor- 
talize the composer. 

Enough of this, however; what 
we would say to Lee is : your good 
taste and liberal feeling have in- 
duced you to assemble an admirable 
band — one on which you may place 
implicit dependence. You have also 
assembled the best opera company 
you could, but the country does not 
afford singers ; and you cannot, con- 
sequently, depend on them for any 
thing but spoiling the, music com- 
mitted to their charge. In a multi- 
tude of singers, however, as in a mul- 
titude of councillors, there is safety. 
Their defects will escape detection in 
chorusses, and so forth. Select, 
therefore, those operas in which 
there are few, if any, solos, and 
which have been written for the 
orchestra ; that is to say, as we be- 
fore observed, choose from the Ger- 
man and modern PVeiich schools, the 
masters of which had and have in- 
different companies to deal with, and 
consequently, with a due regard for 
their own good name, decline trust- 
ing their reputation to any, saving 
their ‘dearly beloved, the musicians, 
on whose talents they can rely. 

Old comedies, well cast, and ad- 
mirably performed, have hitherto 
filled Drury Lane. The managers 
have not, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to bring forward any novelties. 
Many, however, are said to be in 
preparation ; and we have been in- 
formed, that a liberal and gentle- 
manly spirit has been* introduced into 
the management, which promises to 
procure a degree of respectability for 
this department of the institution 
which it certainly never enjoyed be- 
fore. 

At Covent Garden they seem to de- 
pend upon the talents of the two 
Kembles, and we arc much mis- 
taken if the cry of toujours perdrix 
has not been alres^dy raised against 
the constant' repetition. Abbott is 
a performer who has not received 
the credit which he deserves ; he 
is, ill fact, an extremely desirable and 
useful aetpr ; but the necessities of 
the house, or .the jealousies of the 
manager, put him iutb parts for which 
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he was never calculated. The sepul- 
chral lones and iron visage of Warde 
retider the number of characters in 
which he can be employed very small, 
and he nevejr will be an attractive 
actor. Yet tliese are the only persons 
Charles Kemble has to assi&t him in 
tragedy. Miss Ellen Tree, a fine showy 
girl, is the only tragic lady besides Miss 
Fanny Kemble ; and Miss E. Tree^s 
talents and appearance fit her more for 
melodrama. In some, melodramatic 
parts, such as that of Christina in the 
young Queen she acts sujSerbly, but 
her tragedy is mediocre. Conscious 
it would seem of being ill provided, 
the manager has called m T. P. 
Cooke from the minor theatres, to 
display his talents in various “ tales 
of the sea.” In nautical characters 
Cooke is excellent ; but is not Black 
Eyed Susan a most nauseating piece ? 
Is the blubbering sentiment with' 
which it is filled the language habi- 
tually used by British tars ? — is the 
olfence of William such as would con- 
sign a British sailor to an ignomini- 
ous death ? — is the conduct of the 
captain that of a British officer ?— or 
tlie proceedings of the court martial 
such as could take place in the Bri- 
tish navy ? So far from its being a 
national drama, it ought to be con- 
sidered as a decided libel upon that 
service which we most especially re- 
spect, and ought to be hooted off 
the stage. The composition, plot, ar- 
rangement, arc all as contemptible as 
can be conceived, and the event by 
which the is brought about 

is absurd to the last degree. As, how- 
ever, it is popular, we cannot cen- 
sure the people at Covent Garden for 
bringing it forward ; but we submit 
that its popularity is a strong proof 
of the decided cockneyisra of the 
London audiences ; every where else 
it has been unsuccessful. Cooke's act- 
ing floats the lumber ; but we should 
wish that so excellent a sailor was 
embarked in a more seaworthy craft. 
We are mistaken, moreover, if its - 
popularity be not on the wane. Tlie 
ill success of. another ^a-piece at 
this house some nights ago, which 
was just as well written, and as true 
to life as Black Eyed Susan, is omi- 
nous of a growing disgust. We think 
such things had better be left to,the^ 
Adelphi. 

The Kemblea are the main pillars 
of their house, and both father and 


daughter bring no small degree of 
talent to support the splendour of 
their theatrical name, in the upper 
walks of tragedy, Charles Kemble 
does not deserve a high place ; but in 
all secondary characters her was, and 
perhaps still is, commendable.- In 
comedy his merit is universally ac- 
knowledged in those characters which 
he has made his own, Charles Sur- 
face, &c. His Falstaff was a decided 
failure ; but, to speak fairly, we do not 
-see how Falstaff can be so acted as to 
escape critical censure. The ideal 
which we all form of that wonderful 
creation, can hardly be embodied. 
The outward bulk maybe given ; but 
who can fitly represent the wit with- 
in } In the Merry Wives 0/ Windsor, 
where Falstaff is more a butt than a 
wit, he has been admirably pour- 
trayed — he is so at this moment by 
Dowton; but in Henry the Four fk, 
where he is the actual hero of the 
play, casting even Hotspur and the 
Prince themselvea into the shade, we 
doubt ’if any one has ever been com- 
pletely successful. Tradition repre- 
sents Quin as having been the best — 
the general testimony of the play- 
goers of the presqnt day sets down 
Charles Kemble as the worst. 

Ilis Douglas, his Romeo, his Bene- 
dick — many more — are or were ex- 
cellent ; but the rude hand of (^hronos, 
Ave are afraid, has interfered to take 
away the bloom of his acting in such 
characters. 

“ Out upon time ! who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to ' 
grieve 

O’er tluit which hath been.” 

Wc have spmetimes thought, when 
seeing him doing the gay lover of fate, 
that somebody might whisper to him • 
that in such parts 

Lusisti satis 

Tempus abirc tibi est ; ne 

Rideat, et pulset lasciva decciitius setas.” 

And yet some portion of the spirit re- 
mains. His Mercutio, as he played jt 
last year, was exquisite and original: 
We are sorry to learn (wq have, not 
seen him in it this season,) that he is 
how overdoing it. The dieuce is in 
these players, they cannot get a Kpod 
thing but they spoil it. On the w^iole, 
admitting, as we cheerfully do> the 
merits of Charles Kemble, he 'was 
never able of himself to support a 
theatre in his best days, and time 
2k 2 
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dded not ipuproye actors as it does 
Madeira. * 

Miss Fanny Kemble. Criticism, by 
JL competent authority, was described 
as an ungentle art — if harshly applied 
to a lady, and especially a very young 
lady, it might with no unfairness be 
described by a longer word — as un- 
gen tlemanly. Yet of a verity we are 
forced to confess that we do not think 
Miss Fanny Kemble a very great 
actress ; and the general voice is, we 
fear, beginning to coincide with this 
our opinion. She came forward un- 
der singular advantages — ^her youth, 
her family, the cause for which she 
appeared, her devotion to her father’s 
fortunes — we must add, her consider- 
able talents — all were in her favour. 
The great dispensers of fame, there- 
fore, the daily and weekly critics, 
were all prepossessed in her behalf, 
and came prepared to see her beauties, 
and to trumpet them forth to the 
world. Their praises, in general in- 
judicious enough, which were of no 
small service in swelling 'her popula- 
rity at first, have done her mischief in 
more ways than one., They have re- 
acted. People who have been taught 
to expect a goddess, are disappointed 
when they find that they meet only a, 
woman, even though she be endowed 
with all the graces. In the provinces 
this was especially felt. The over- 
puffing of London had prepared them 
for an excellence far above what it is 
the lot of any actr(\s8, except some 
half dozen in tl^ whole historyof our 
drama, to have claimed. From the 
extravagance of praise to the extra- 
vagance of censure is little more than 
a step, and that step was made by 
Miss Fanny Kemble in her provincial 
tour. 

But the overstrained praise of her 
friends hurt her in a more serious 
particular. It has persuaded her 
that she stepped at once into the very 
highest honours of the drama ; and 
that being laurc^^d with the applauses 
. of the London newspaper critics, she ’ 
was already at the top of her art. 
She, who was assured by all the cri- 
tiea-of the morning and evening — of 
ti^Baturday and the Sunday-— that. 
Lord Peter’s brown loaf in the 
qf the Tab, she was the concen- 
tration of all that was ^goodly in all 
the actresses that ever q^peared — 
might well dispense with study. She 
was armed cap h-pie, and proceeded 


from the head of Jove perfect at once. 
Accordingly, her onginat defects, 
which wiere part and parcel of the, 
praise of the sagacious tfrticle-mon- 
gers^havebeenexaggerated.^Her odd 
and affected pronunciation has daily 
become more odd and more affected : — 
''whole" was originally "hull" — 
now " soul " is " sull " — " roll " 
— " rail," &c. ; vice versa, " moan" 
was " munn," now " stone" is 
" stun " — " bone" — " bunn," and 
so on. *Farm — starm — marn — ^barn 
— i-usurp the places of form, storm, 
morn, born. ITie capricious up and 
down intonations of her voice have 
become more capricious. Now this is 
trifling with her greatest perfection, 
for her Voice is her highest recom- 
mendation. Her face (in spite of the 
misrepresentation of^ Sir Thomas 
,Lawrchce,) or her figure, are not 
striking. She has no new concep- 
tions of any importance, and her ge- 
neral style is manneristical. 

As she is decidedly a clever girl, 
she may get rid of most of her de- 
fects ; but there is only the one way, 
attentive study and diligent practice. 
(As to her figure she will of course 
become more formed and womanly, 
and, at all events, excellence in what 
mind can effect, compensates for any 
personal deficiencies. When talent is 
shown — 

“ Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet 
high.”) 

A few years will prove whether the 
diurnal critics mistook blossom, for 
fruit or not-^we think they have. In 
the mean time she may believe, 
when we tell her, that She is not a 
first rate actress but we must con- 
sole her (if her antoiA^propre he wound- 
ed by any thing we can say,) that 
no lady or gentieman ever oirtained 
perfection in a difficidt art without 
labour and practice. Even in poetry, 
the very department where it is said 
— Poefo nascitur, non have 

never heard of an uneducated person, 
who ever wrote any thing worth a 
second reading. Le^her work. 

We must wind up— there ore many 
persons^ — Wallack, Miss Philips the 
tragic actress. Miss ' Mordaunt, Mrs. 
Waylett, Keely, Keely's wife, &c. 
&c. &c.— and many arrangements and 
speculations— ^and all the minor thea- 
tres, (Reeve, Mrs. * Yates, Elliston, 
Vestris, Mathews, Yates, play at the 
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minors) — and all the writing for the Muddle acknowledged mud, paint negroes 

theatres, which we leave untouched. black. 

We can only say that the Jew of Ar* Or jput firesh purs of ears upon the ass.” 

ragon was most deservedly damned— to sav wy thing of the unanimously 
if it be published, we may perhaps smothmd rubbish of Mr. Wade, 
review it> but in its present condition We shall put in a note some ob- 
it would be to servations upon a theatrical fracas.* 

* On Saturday the 10th of October, Mr. Westmacott, who is said to be the Editor of 
the Age, was called from a box, and on his coming out was immedlat<^y struck from 
behind with a bludgeon upon the temple by Mr. Charles Kemble. Westmacott fell, and 
Mr. Kemble repeated his blows, principally about the head^ exdaiiping that he would no^ 

permit any man to call his daughter a Some persons connected with the theatre, 

box-keepers, and others, came up and insulted the fallen Editor, who was without any 
means of defence. A constable at last attended, but took scarcely any part in pro- 
tecting Westmacott, contenting himself with recommending Mr. Kemble to discontinue 
striking a man down. When Westmacott escaped, this constable ^took no trouble to secure 
the assailant, until compelled by distinct charge to do so. , He then brought Mr. Kemble 
to Bow-street, with so little the appearance of having a charge agaipst him, that the 
magistrate thought Mr. K. came there as a chance spectator, and invited him to a seat on 
the bench. Westmacott was unable to attend, and although the constable had seen a man 
beaten and lying bleeding on the ground, he did not think it any part of his duty to offer 
any evidence on the subject, and Mr. K. was dismissed after a buVlesque proceeding. 

On this, that very well-managed paper, the Spectator, remarks : — 

« THE THEATRICAL AFFRAY. 

We know nothing of the quarrel between Mr. Charles Kemble stnd the reputed editor 
of the Age ; and we do not intend to enter into the in(|uiry whether wounds to the 
feelings arc more or less cruel outrages than blows on the back, or whether bamboos or 
pens are the severer instruments of malignity. These investigations we at present de- 
cline ; nor will we stop to raise the Question, whether the proprietor of a theatre is taking 
the best course to procure the habit of order, when he himself sets the example of selecting 
it as a place for a breach of the laws of the coarsest kind. Whatever Mr. Westmacott may 
have been with his pen, he has been suitably matched by Mr. Charles Kemble with his 
cudgel. Besides these persons, there is, however, a third party whose conduct more im- 
nicdiately interests the public ; we mean Mr. Thomas, the police- officer ;« whose account 
oi’ his proceedings on witnessing tlie assault was as follows. In answer to Mr. Halls's 
question, why he had not interposed, and taken Mr. Kemble at once into custody*' — 

“ ‘ Mr. Thomas replied (we quote the Chronicle' b report) that he knew such was the 
practice in general ; and explained the cause of his not having acted in that way, by 
stating, that on part of the audience becoming acquainted with the persons of Mr. 
Westmacott and Mr. Kemble, a general hooting took place, and a disposition was 
evinced hg many gentlemen present to follow up the assault upon Mr. Westmacott, who 
had fallen on the floor. After having prevented Mr. Kemble from assaulting him further, 
he was engaged in begging those present to keep the peace, and see that no further iqjury 
was done to Mr. Westmacott Whilst so engaged, (and the whole affair was the work of 
a moment,) Mr. Kemble, without saying anything, walked away to the green-room. 
Mr, Westmacott asked him then to take his arm ; hut this he refused to do, noticing that 
the audience manifested strong feelings of dislike to Mr, Westmacott, The latter then^ 
charged him witli having acted unfairly, and told him at his peril to go and take Mr. 
Kemble Into custody, and convey him to Bow Street. He accordingly went to Mr. 
Kemble, in the green-room, and told him what had been said. Mr. Kemble said he 
would go cheerfully to Bow Street, and accordingly walked with him to the office.’ 

We recommend to the attention of the superintending authorities, the courageous 
and humane bearing of the officer, who refused aid to a severely-beaten person, because 
he appeared to he disliked by the spectators of the fray, ^nsidering his office, Mr. 
Thomas would seem wondrously nice in respect of services «r assistance. He eschews 
giving support to an unpopular man beaten to the ground with a cudgel. Perliaps he 
thought, to protect him from the assault equally unbecoming his character, and an offi- 
cious interference with the pleasure of the master of the house.” 

If justice were done, whatever may be*the merits of the case, so far as Westmacott and 
Kemble are concerned — Thomas should certainly be dismissed. It is clear that Itt any 
outrage which the manager of the house in which he is 'employed may patrordtel jthis 
constable will take his part. We do not think the magistrates undeserving of blame ; but 
the skill and honour of Bow-street functionaries are too well appreciated to render any 
proceedinga there objects of wonder. 

Westmacott wrote to the papeis, (which, not much to their credit, almost unanimously 
defended tliis assault of a man of Kemble’s size upon a very little person, under circum- 
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stances of extraordinary surprlae, being induced to do so by the paltry tribute of the free 
admissions to the tlieatre, or some equally paltry motive of jealous spleen of a brother 
journalist, attacked in a manner which might be to-morrow the lot of any one connected 
with them,) a letter denying that he ever applied so coarse a word as that which her 
father used, in reference to Miss Fanny Kemble ; or that he ever insinuated, directly or 
indirectly, any thing derogatory to the universally acknowledged excellence of her cha- 
racter. On examining a file of the Age, we can only find two articles of adverse criticism, 
which we here subjoin. The first is in verse : — 

“ AN ODE TO COVENT GARDEN. 

“ Out, alas! the times are hard in 
Thy great playhouse, Covent G^den ! 

Jf they mend not, I assure ye, 

You’ll be dish’d clean by Old Drury : 

See, to carry on the war, 

They've recruited, near and farj 
And have levied such a power. 

As never London saw before, 

Young and old, and short, and tall, 

Soldiers, ‘ pioneers and all,’ 

Tragic, comic, operatic. 

In short, a perfect corps dramatiqiie. 

“ While these cohorts fill their trenches. 

Your defence lies on two wenches, 

Black ey’d Susan — black ey’d Fanny — 

What can they against so many ? 

If of two the Town must choose one, 

Who d'ye think will care for Susan ? 

And, tho’ I love her, never can I 
Dote alone on Tragic Fanny. 

Pr’ythee change, then, Charley Kemble : 

If you don’t, you well may tremble. 

Soon you’ll find your two pet doxies 
Will leave you nought but ‘ empty boxes,’ 

And your prizes turn to blanks — 

The public owe you but small thanks. 

There is nothing in this that the most fastidious hypercritic could torture into an im- 
putation on Miss Kemble’s chastity. The other is in prose ; — 

Miss Fanny Kemble is unquestionably a child of genius, but nature has been very 
sparing of those essential requisites which ought, in our estimation, to grace the tragic 
muse. Her figure, from the waist downwards, is decidedly bad. We shall not descend 
to minute particulars ; but we may ask, why her draperies are always so disposed as 
entirely to obscure her feet and ankles. Her bust is, perhaps, not yet sufficiently formed 
to criticise ; but the face has probably quite as much expression in it as it will ever pos- 
sess, and tliat is as deficient in dignity, as it is unconscious of the highest and sweetest 
expression of sentiment. There is none of that soft, feminine, and fascinating beauty 
about her which distinguished Miss O’Neill, whose figure was formed in the most en- 
chanting syTnmctry. Her eye is large, dark, and bold, but not brilliant ; her arms are 
•unusually red and coarse ; her pronunciation distinguished by a monotonous utterance, a 
guttural thicknesjt, tainted with very strong provincialisms, such as 7narn for morO} slarm, 
for storm, &c. Some of these defects may be removed, particularly the latter ; but her 
squat figure, we suspect, judging from her mamma’s, will rather grow w'orse with her 
years." 

Harsh enough, we admit, and not as flattering to a young lady as it might have been ; 
but it contains notifi'jg tliat can taint her character. 

'I’he atfkir is td come h{j|i Court, and t» jrefore we add nothing more about it, except 
that there appears to bd ramething extremely reprehensible, to say the least, in any 
player strij^ng or insulting any of the audience. The audience go to be entertained — to 
applaud^ I? they please — to censure, if they please. What can be more impertinent than 
insolendl'^ outiage offered in the house (elsewhere it is a different thing,) to any of the 
.spcctftl^ ? Above all, the Manager should net interrupt the peace and order of the 
theajg^ ' 

^ He’s here in double trust — 

And should against the murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife himself." 

The proprietors of Covent Garden, who were so lately throwing themselves upon public 
charity, ought to look to this. It will not bear repeating. 


" Be advised then; — liaste and ^et a 
Change for that lung-shore burletta. 

A place for Susan straight engage, 

Book her by the Deptford stage. 

And tho* Fanny some admire, 

Of Fanny, always, folks will tire. 

Mutton’s good, no doubt, for dinner ; 

But who was yet so great a sinner 
As to be condciim’d to munch 
For supper, dinner, 5;reaklkst, lunch. 
Nought but mutton? — Oh, the Dickens ! 
At the thought, one’s stomach sickens. 

* Toujours perdrix’ who can pardon, 

Or thy play-bills, Covent-Garden ? 

Which, when reading, each one cries 

* Nought but black eyes ! — D — n their 

eyes !’ 

Happy should we be to lose one, 

Black ey’d Fanny, or Black ey’d Susan, 
Nay, without deep sorrow can I 
Spare Miss Susan and Miss Fanny. 

Out, alas ! the times are hard in 
Thy great playhouse, Covent Garden !’’ 
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THB BDlNBUkOH itBVlEW VerSUS GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON. 


The Aaat Edinburgh Review is by 
no means a tad one ; but as it would 
be too much to expect that a . Whig 
review should be altogether fair, it 
contains a petty bit of tradesmanlike 
spite and critical snivelling. The 
completeness of its character would 
have been destroyed, had not at least 
one article so graced it. 

This article purports to be a re- 
flew of the first volume of the Na- 
tional Librai'y — ^the Life of Lord By- 
ron, by Galt. But Galt's Lord By- 
ron is the last consideration in the 
mind of the writer. He explains 
what his pique is in the first para- 
graph. 

“ This is one of the many works which 
have been lately published in imitation, or 
apparent imitation, of the plan adopted by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Of these, Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
clopadia is by much the most valuable, 
and the most recommended by distin- 
guished assistance, scieiilidc and literary. 
Considered as bookselling speculations, 
they may all be allowed to be moderately 
priced ; but in this most essential recom- 
mendation they are still greatly excelled 
by the Libraries of the Society.” 

Dr, Lardner's Cyclopadia, in which 
Sir James Mackintosh Rnd Mr. Tho- 
mas Moore, and others of the blue 
and yellow contributors write, is of 
course an admirable composition; 
but even that magnificent work can- 
not compete ‘With Useful Knowledge 
libraries, in which Mr. Brougham 
has a share. 

The next paragraph is a puff di- 
rect on the Speiety of Useful Know- 
ledge, which we give unmutilated. 

*‘.This quality is really so material a 
requisite in such publications, that nothing 
can supply its place. The Society origi- 
nally bent itself almost exclusively to the 
important task of bringing down the enor- 
mous price of books, which was by degrees 
confining the use of them more and more 
to those classes of the community who are 
in easy ^circumstances. - Writings of an* 
original cast, and of extraordinary genius, 
it was impossible, at least until most exten- 
sive circulation could be obtained, to pub- 
lish at such very smsdl c6st as those of the 
Society are sold at. Sixpence only for as 
much matter as would fill a hundred pages 
of a common volume, with a number of 
excellent engravings, was plainly out of the 
question, if high prices were to be paid for 


origiiuU genius, or learning of th^ first 
order. ' It is of the essence of such books 
to be extremely cheap; but, or rather we 
should say, therefore, ^of a kind which 
niauy men may be able to write, as well as 
ait to read. The immense droilatlon of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand, may now 
have enabled the Society fo extend its re- 
muneration greatly to authors. , Its maps, 
too, afe extensively circulated, and cer- 
tainly of a very rare excellence, as well 
in . the composition as in the Execution. 
But it is manifest that such books as many 
of the volumes forming the Libraries, both 
of Entertaining Knowledge, and the Fa-- 
mily Library, might be* composed by a 
variety of literary men ; and diut, conse- 
quently, competition must lie fatal to any 
one of this soU not sold at the lowest price 
possible. This applies in an especial man- 
ner to works published by individuals. 
Those of the Society must always have a 
material advantage, fVom being revised by 
many enunent men of science and letters, 
which gives a security against errors, and 
even against omissions,, not attainable by 
the works of unaided individuals. Hence, 
the authority of the Society's Treatises 
will always be higher, and ^herefofe com- 
petition will be less hurtful to them. Yet, 
the fact is undeniable, that, notwithstand- 
ing this very material advantage; they are 
incomparably cheaper than any brought 
out by the common publishers. They are 
much cheaper than Mr. Murray's- — in other 
respects a ^ery excellent and always enter- 
taining, if not always instructive miscel- 
lany. They bear an equal preference, in 
point of price, over the new publication of 
Mr. Colburn, of which the volume before 
us is the commencement. 

“ These remarks are forced from us by 
the great importance of the subject” 

Forced, indeed! — ^The immense cir- 
culation — the marvellously small pfije 
—the rare excellence — the eminent 
scientific and literary writers — ^the 
freedom from error — the, &c. &c. &c. 
of every thing connected with the 
Society — all these acknowledgments 
are of course forced from the disinter- 
ested writer — and forced by the same 
process tliat forces the pattcgjTics 
upon Warren's matchless blacking, or 
upon Colburn and Bentley's novilp. 

Another style of puff follows : 

*• Another remark we must aUbwed 
to add,' because it is of essentSid Jtnport- 
ance. The Society intended its books for 
the benefit — the solid use— the substatitial 
pofifc— -of the community ; in a word, for 
their instruction, and their improvement. 
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Tp oomniunlcate knowledge, and know- 
ledge of real value, waa their primary de- 
sign ; to this entertainment was subsidiary 
— accordingly, the Entertoimiig Library 
cqpveys as much entertoinmOpt only as is 
consistent with the plan of instruction, by 
conveying useful knowledge too. The 
imitative works, tb which the Society’s 
have ftimished the example, excepting hr. 
Lat^r^e Cyetopadiat [oh! ohl] all depak 
widely in this great particular from their 
ori^al. The' Society never omits 
single occoision to give the practical im- 
provement, the useful reflections, sug- 
ges'ted by, or which can, by some stretch, 
be connected with, the more amusing parts 
of its treatises. All tends to instruction in 
its treatises. It is really ! our purpose to 
further that object, by improving both the 
execution and the plan.” 

Essential importance ! — solid, use ! 
— substantial-profit ! — ^useful instruc- 
tion! — real value! — practical im- 
provement ! — all alive, ho ! Rich and 
rare ones come and buy. Charles 
Wright and Robert} Warren drown 
yourselves in y6ur champagne or 
your blacking — you never will beat 
that, ‘ , 

Having thus done the real business 
of the article, the critic bestows a 
fev sentences on Galt, prefacing them 
with a compliipent to Mr. Colburn, 
"an able and enterprizing man'' — and 
to Mr. Gleig, "a respectable writer I" 
The Reviewer is moved " wholly by 
considerations of kindness to these 
gentlemen," just as the great Warren's 
are, solely anxious to prevent fraud. ' 
Heavdh forefpnd that either critic 
or manufacturer should be suspected 
of any design of vending their wares.! 

We must, therefore, be allowed, on 
behalf of all the most approved principles 
of good taste, oil thq soundest canons o*f 
criti^iR, hay, the rules of the English 
language, and ^ven of ordinary grammar, 
to etiter obr protest against the manner of 
writing which Mr. Gdlt has thought flt to 
adopt He is flivourably^known as a no- 
velist^ofa certain class; but he is strangely 
mistaken if be thinkj^ himself of such con- , 
sider^atlpn in the repuhlie of. letters, as to : 
entitle him toonake k^imself a.dictator over 
language, or rather ^suftan df the Dicti- 
onary. His compo^don often a vdld ^ 
mixtiure of c^sui'd wd ihcdngfuous jthages 
—his iangu^ a preposterous m^ey of 


old words used In hew.ienses, and new 
words coined withqut either the warrant of 
necessity, etymology, analogy, or harmony. 
His book is in other respects liable to cen- 
sure; but it 14 not of suffident importance 
to call for detailed criticism ; and we should 
not have nodeed It at all, except as forming 
the initial part of a publication calling itself 
NatUmaL This requires of ns that We 
should' guard the public taste ftom any 
chance of contamination that might arise 
ftom the circulation of such a production ; 
and tlie more so, that it has been lauded 
by some as a rare spedmen of biographical 
skill and masterly composition. These 
praises are not more ludicrous than its owH 
pretensions. We leave it and its eulogists 
to tlic ddicule that must ever attach to the 
signal failure of overweening claims, and 
to. literary encomiums bestowed on the 
palpable transgressors of- literary rules.” 

Now this will never do. Tom Moore 
has put it in rhyme already with no 
very great effect — in prose it^ will 
have fione at all. If the only objec- 
tion to Mr. Galfs Byron waa its dic- 
tion, neither the little poet nor the 
smaller cxitic would have let off their 
crackers against it. The peculiari- 
ties bf a striking style are indeed poor 
matter of controversy, and especial- 
ly with so leather-eared a writer .as 
the author of the inharmonious aud 
bungling sentences above quoted— » 
Vakant quantum. Galt's Li{e of 
Byron might have been as jejune us an 
article of Mr. Jeffery's own special 
writing-— and as false in taste and in 
fact as a biography by Mr. Moore — if 
he had not offended the original insul- 
ter of Lord Byron's genius, by asking 
what he, ^r. Jeffery, ’had done in 
literature worthy of the slightest at- 
tention or remembrance — if the series 
which Mr. Gleig is editing 'did not 
cross the path of .a rivjal production, 
managed by tin Edinburgh reviewer 
—if the writing of "any life of Byron 
were not considered as a jspecies of 
poaching upon the manor so honest- 
ly occupied by Mr. ^omas Moore. 
The article or the Review,?- and the 
stanzas df the squjbhiojTger, are both 
matters, of trade ; ,aiid Wc Wish those 
eng:aged* Jn such concerns, all the' 
honour t]^at c^n result froip their dig- 
niikd occuoatidn. ' 
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The parasites of iCliarled t&e Tentili 
have alleged that this’ God of ,their 
idolatry has always been firm and 
decided in action, since reason, first 
began tO hold empire in his breast ; 
but that with all his wisdom -working 
policy and resolution he was unable 
to repair' the injuries inflicted upon 
France by the weakness and indeci- 
sion of iJouis the Eighteenth. Than 
this, no assertion has ever been ut- 
tered of a more marvellously im- 
pudent and barefaced character.— 
The tables as to moral ej^cellence 
have been entirely reversed, the well 
intentioned and defunct brother is 
loaded with reproaches and accusa- 
tions, which are in no wise deserved, 
purposely that the present hoary- 
headed refugefe from the throne of 
the Bourbons may be exculpated 
from the commission of those tyran- 
nical and fatal measures, by which 
he has justly forfeited his proud 
dignity, and been compelled to hide 
his shame in the gloomy recesses of 
Lulworth and Holyrood. 

Louis the Eighteenth was an amia- 
ble man, and’ entertained, if we con- 
sider the period of his, birth, and the 
school in which he was reared and 
educated, liberal notions and views 
in ill accordance with the despotic 
rulerf of the monarchy of France, 
In the celebrated assembly of the 
Notables, whose measures led to the 
formation of the national chamber, 
and ultiraatejy to the revolution, he 
advocated the cause of the people, in 
opposition to his brother Louis, to 
his brother, the Comte D'Artois, to 
the Queen, her chterie, and the aban- 
doned bevy of titled slaves consti^ 
tuting the court and cabinet of Ver- 
sailles. During the period of. his 
misfortunes, his bearing, conduct, 
and actions were uniform, uncom-^ 
promising, and steadfast ; his re- 
putation for abilities and wisdom 
gained credit among men, who wit-' 
nessed with pleasure and pride the 
spectacle of an individual of royal 
descent, lofty pretensiohs, and high- 
ly cultivated understanding con- 
tending with such coolness and in- 
trepidity against the calamities of 
life. In his correspondence with the 
great usurper of his throne he is 
worthy of all praise, and two simple 


lettcra from his hand, not only esta- 
bllshed the justice of his claims and 
the high character of the man, but 
the arrogant pretensions 6f his arch 
enemy sunk into utter insignificance 
when confronted with the poverty- 
stricken exile, who, notwithstanding 
his abject circumstances, was yet 
unbroken in spirit, and had the 
manliness to claim, in terms of mo- 
deration and firmness, that throne 
which was his by inheritance from 
a line of the most magnificent mo- 
narchs of Europe. 

Superstition and despotism had 
had a long and undisturbed dominion 
in France. In 1814, however, the 
period of their abhorred existence 
had terminated, never more jto return. 
In England, had Cromwell lived suf- 
ficiently long, he would have fallen 
a victim to internal faction — Napo- 
leon did live long enough to be 
hunted down by a combination of 
the great Powers of Europe. ’And 
we are daily in the receipt of in- 
telligence from all parts of the civi- 
lized world, that the reign of pre- 
judice, of errot, of force, of enslav- 
ing tyranny, is arriving at its ter- 
mination ; that in the due order of 
things, the intellectual masses of the 
people having obtained an indepen- 
dence by their frugal industry, are 
rising up to vindicate that political 
condition to which they are entitled 
by their wealth and their knowledge, 
but which their privileged superiors 
would fain deny them, could they do 
so with impunity. Every institution 
now, which is not established on 
constitutional liberty, must have a 
speedy close put to its existence. 
In 1814, the empire which Buona- 
parte had yainly attempted to up- 
hold was destroyed, and the ancient 
rpyal family was recalled, by the de- 
cree of the senate. Louis XVIII, 
was sensible of the impossibility of 
a continuation of the ancien regime. 
The shackles of feudal slavery had 
been burst asunder by the physfeaV 
energies of au exasperated — a mad- 
dened nation. A new order of tljingb 
was necessary for the regenerated 
people of France, to whom nisthing, 
save a constitution, would prove ac- 
ceptable.. Louis, therefore, made a uif- 
tue of necessity ; for there is a just 
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reason for supposing that, although 
not perhaps conscious of the fact, there 
rc^ly was a wish in his breast to en- 
clothe himself with absolute authority. 
This> however, he found to be im- 
practicable. The provisional govern- 
ment, at the head of which was Tal- 
leyrand, and which had been di- 
rected by the Emperor Alexander to 
be appointed by the senate, that a 
suitable constitution for the French 
people might be duly, prepared, made 
a tender of the crown to Louis, and 
invited him over from the Court of 
St. James, where he was sojourn- 
ing, in ordcf to accept the regal dig- 
nity, and sanction the liberties of the 
people, by his recognition of the new 
Constitution. The senate committed 
a capital mistake in allowing Louis 
to approach the territories of France, 
until the object of the national wishes 
had been attained. The King, how- 
ever, landed at Calais, and on the 
24th of April, naade his solemn entry 
into Paris. On the day previous he 
had |)romulgatcd the declaration of 
St. Ouen, which consecrated the prin- 
ciples of popular representation ; and 
on the 2nd of June, the King sub- 
scribed and promulgated the famous 
Charter. 

Ip the measure of their invitation 
to Louis the senate had committed 
an egregious error. They should have 
obtained from him, while yet in a 
foreign land, all their guarantees 
against the attempts of despotism. 
When, however, by stepping on his 
native soil, the inchoate right was 
lapsing into actual possession, then 
that love of power which had so long 
slumbered in the bosom of the mo- 
narch began its operations on his 
' better judgment, and the appeals of 
justice were unheeded. An unsatis- 
factory charter was framed, and, in- 
stead of receiving it at the hapds of 
.the people, he, "in free exercise of 
his royal authority." bestowed it as a 
boon upon his 8uf»j^cta. 

TTius stands the naked truth with 
respect to Louis XVIII. Notwith- 
standing this, whatever may have 
heen the promises of that monarch, 
and h^ever unsatisfactory may have 
beefr’Aeir fulfilment, and although 
he may have granted (oetro^aj the 
charter to the people of France, still 
the exculpatory arguments adduced 
by the friends of despotism, in favour 
of Louis, cannot, but by their shal- 


low sophistry, have an application 
to Charles X. The Comte D'Artois 
was, at the period of the framing of 
the charter, as, much a subject of the 
realm as the meanest peasant of the 
provinces — as much amenable to the 
laws of the country as the humblest 
Qf the citizens of Paris. If the other 
” subjects of France received the char- 
ter' as a boon, the Comte D’ Artois 
was in a like predicament, and he 
acted in a similar manner, and being, 
when a subject, the recipient, by 
what jugglery could he, when mounted 
on the throne of his brother, divest 
himself of the effect of past actions, 
and arrogate to himself the preten- 
sions and attributes of a donor? 
The thing carries absurdity on its 
very front. Even if Louis had lived, 
and been desirous of changing the 
form, character, or spirit of the char- 
ter, he could not have been in a 
condition to do so alfter once the in- 
strument had been made public ; and 
much less could Charles be in a 
situation to intermeddle with the im- 
munities and privileges which he, as 
a subject of France, had received in 
common with the other subjects of 
the kingdom. We hope we have 
fully exposed the absurdity of this 
most silly argument. 

Loud acclamations were heard in 
France on the accession of Charles 
the Tenth. Le Roi e$t mart — vwe Ic 
Roi, was the antithetic cry of Cha- 
teaubriand, and it was re-echoed from 
one extremity of the capital to the 
other. But a little examination 
into the matter, was sufficient to 
convince any enquirer that these ac- 
clamations, however loud, were not 
universal — »were nqt genuine — had 
not tlieir origin in the impulse of 
grateful bosoms and expanding hearts, 
— were' principally raised by the 
Court intriguers and parasites^ and 
the dames of the ruelles, who, time 
out of mind, have thronged like a 
awarm of locusts around the persons 
^of the kings of France. The^ priests, 
too, and the Jesuits — the Propagan- 
dists and the ultra-montane faction 
shouted forth congratulatory vima on 
the auspicioua occasion. Tl^ero is 
always something very attractive in. 
the appearance of a new monarch. 
Hope animates the universal breast : 
self-interest and unbounded expecta- 
tion promote general activity. Such 
was the case' in France. Charles was, 
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greeted with triumphant pmans. The 
actions of his youth were forgotten. 
His advocacy of prerogative his 
tendency towards despotism — the evil 
counsels given by him to his un- 
happy brother— the conspiracy which 
he formed with the courtiers round 
the queen, to place the yoke of ser- 
vitude irretrievably on the people of 
France — ^the busy spirit which ac- 
tuated him in forming the famous 
coterie round the person of the Coun- 
tess Polignac, the object of which 
was to blind the moderate and think- 
ing portion of the aristocracy — those 
individuals who saw the nature of 
the times, the active opposition which 
was about to work the tiers etat into 
rebellion — and who, like the noble 
Duke of Liancourt, vainly remon- 
strated with the unhappy Louis, in 
order, if possible, to open his eyes to 
the dangers which were about to 
surround him — all were forgotten at 
the moment of his ascending the 
throne of his ancestors. It was fur- 
ther known that he was a slave to 
some of the most ungovernable pas- 
sions which can tyrannize over the 
heart of man — egregious pride, ma- 
lice, and revenge. His youth had 
been one of such licentiousness, as 
even to have become proverbial in his 
own country. His obstinacy was 
equal to his ignorance and bigotry — 
a bigotry superinduced by an imbe- 
cility consequent on unrestrained in- 
dulgence. Such was Charles the 
Tenth at the period of his accession 
to the regal crown ; and if reasonable 
men had allowed themselves one mo- 
ment for reflection, they would have 
seen the utter incapacity of such a 
man for the emergencies in which 
France mecessarily found herself by 
her recent acquisition of a constitu- 
tional charter. But all was forgotten 
in the customary joy occasioned by a 
change in the person of the sovereign. 
A few voices, however, did recom- 
mend precaution on the part of the 
people, and they judged of the King's 
incompetency to sway the sceptre of 
France with credit to himself, or ad- 
vantage to the people, by the noto- 
rious misdeeds of his youth. They 
spoke of his mental inefficiencies — 
they quoted t^ic opinions which he 
had uttered in 179L when he re- 
pulsed every project for the amelio- 
ration of the people. They repre- 
sented the manner of his flight from 


France^ wh^n he left his brother and 
the beautiful Marie Antoinette, who 
is said to have been an object of his 
passion, to struggle as they best could 
against the mob of pomardes and 
revolutionary blood-hounds, who in- 
* vaded his p^atial sanctuary at Ver- 
sailles, and murdering his body-guard, 
committed outrages unheard of in the 
annals even of France, and carried 
their sovereign in brutal triumph to 
the capital. They also spoke, in 
terms that should have carried con- 
viction, of his shuffling and silly 
conduct during his long exile— of his 
ineffectual visit to La Vendee— of his 
momentary appearance at Lyons, 
only to fly before Buonaparte — of his 
^ early enslavement to court favour- 
ites and courtezans— of his late a^ban- 
dioument to the dangerous policy of 
the Jesuits. But the natibn in its 
momentary joy would not listen to 
these representations. And yet the 
following epigram painted in true 
colours what was to be expected from 
the reign of Charles 

** Eh bien ! Tabb^, que savez-vous de neuf, 

Sur ce rtgne qui vient finir notre souf- 
france ? 

Que Charles-Dix doit promettre a la 
France, 

Un digne successeur, un pieux Charles- 
neufl" 

On the ' accession of Charles, the 
ministry was guided by the Count de 
Villele, He was, however, a new 
man; and although during his ad- 
ministration the royalists had the as- 
cendancy, still he was hateful to the 
ancient aristocracy, which had been 
once more brought into action round 
the person of their sovereign. Their 
wish was to dismiss him from his 
employ after they had turned his abi-* 
lities to account. He was hostile to all 
wars ; that of Spain was undertaken 
contrary to his advice; the clergy 
complained of his want of patronage ; 
and the fanatic Jesuits hated him for 
temporising with their order. This 
was an auspicious moment for form- 
ing a faction against the miaistr)% 
which was headed by the impetuoua 
De la Bourdonnaye. Monsieur de 
Villele had been obliged to dissolve 
the Chambers because the septeamfd 
act having come into operatic^* those 
members constituting the indepen- 
dent minority refused 1||L8it longer 
than the period fixed by the quin- 
tennial; alleging the necessity of a 
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fresh appeal to their constituents. 
When the new Chambers met^ the 
ministerial candidates had been every- 
where beaten, and M. Villele, find- 
ing himself in a fearful minority, 
determined on the creation of seven- 
ty-six peers — a measure which af- 
fected the existing nobility, and 
cheapened the honours of the aris- 
tocracy. Previously to the death of 
Louis, Villele had already created 
twenty-seven peers, having herein fol- 
lowed the example of DecazCs, who had 
elevated no fewer than sixty-seven. 
So far, therefore, from forming in the 
upper house a counterpoise against 
his want of influence in the lower, 
he, after exasperating the leading 
members of the house of peers, was 
fain ’to escape from the unplcasing 
dilemma by a resignation. Continual 
changes were takingplace iri the admi- 
nistration after the secession of Vil- 
lele, but all to no purpose, for his suc- 
cessors either ill understood the true 
condition and policy of the country, 
or else, knowing them, they were 
unable to carry their schemes of na- 
tional amelioration against the obsti- 
nate prejudices and gross ignorance 
of the fanatic Charles. Last of all, 
came the administration of Polignac 
— an administration after the king's 
own heart, as the prince was known 
to be as thorough a bigot as himself, 
and his colleagues men of a tyraniz- 
ing spirit, eager to bring into opera- 
tion the effete principles of th’e ancien 
to place despotism, in imita- 
tion of Metterm(!h, upon a solid ba- 
sis, by blinding the eyes of the peo- 
ple and practising on theif credulity, 
and throwing out the shadow for the 
substance of constitutional immuni- 
,ty.‘ This ‘ administration received 
from M. Royer Collafd the pleasant 
sohriqu^ of k impossihk — 

but they were not long • in giving 
conclusive proo^ that they imagined 
themselves competent 'to set all re- 
straints at defiance, and thought all 
things possible for fhfir intelligence. 

Monsieur Cottu, the iulvocate for 
despotism, and coUns^ler to the 
royal court at Paris, in^a pamphlet 
which deserves to be*bun^t by ^ the 
hhndsdfthe common hangman, after 
the aec^juoa of Chwles— ^after the 
failure of his previouS| administration 
— after th^appointme nt of Polignac 
to the hplli of government — after 
the liberty of the press had been tam- 


pered with, and its destruction at- 
tempted — after the evils which began 
to bear evidence of the new advent of 
the Jesuits, notwithstanding that he 
heard the words of execration pro- 
nounced by the popular voice, against 
that pernicious order, against priestly 
influence, against the insolence .of 
men in office, and the daily increas- 
ing pretensions of an impoverished 
nobility; and notwithstanding that he 
must have been aware of the ex- 
istence of a spirit inimical to the 
reigning branch of the Bourbons — 
had the impudence to pronounce the 
following words, in favour of a fa- 
mily, in whose service he was en- 
gaged as an abject hireling. " Ja- 
•mais il rCexistera de vraie libetid en 
France que par lee Bovrbona et avec 
les Bourbons. Tout autre gouvemement 
doit aboutir au despotisme.** On whgm 
did he fancy he was able to impose 
by such language ? Was it on the 
peoplb ? Impossible. Tim merest 
stranger in the capital could not 
have been there four and twenty 
hours, without being convinced of 
the intelligence, the activity, the can- 
vassing spirit of the people of France. 
Was it upon the king? If so, then 
the king was utterly unfit longer to 
govern his subjects ; for he must, in 
that case, have lived wholly ignorant 
,of their moral and intellectual condi- 
tion; of the earnestness of their en- 
deavours to uphold their constitution- 
al privileges, by that emulation by 
which they were instigated to com- 
pete .with" happier England, " in the 
jace of liberty. Tjie intelligence of 
a monarch, or of his ministers, 
should at all times progress with that 
of *the people wfiom thby are trailed 
on to govern. If thfe former outrun 
the lafter in intelligence, d despotism 
will follow ; if the latter outstrip the 
former, a revolution is inevitable : 
and such a revolution will, notwith- 
standing all efforts on the part of go- 
vernors, find an outlet, for it is in the 
^nature of wealth and intelligence, to 
purchase, cost it never so much, its 
redempribn ftom slavery. 

The venal scribe who... in the pam- 
phlet which we have just mentioned, 
has prostituted bis pen by the utter- 
ance of monstrous sophisms in sUp- 
p6rt of the ex-monarch of France, 
advocated the necessity of^ an imme- 
diate dictatorship, on the pica that 
although the English government is 
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to all appearance eBtabli&hed on the 
basis of freedom, still, as it enjoys a 
vast portion of electoral patronage, 
it holds a majority of the House of 
Commons in servility to its wishes, 
and thus virtually counteracts the prin- 
ciples of our constitution. This mode 
of reasoning is most insidious : it 
converts the point of excej)tion in 
our system of representation into the 
general rule. "TTie system,'* (mean- 
ing that of rotten boroughs) said Mr. 
Canning, "works well.” How far 
the words of that shuffling statesman 
are prophetic for time, let the present 
outcry against parliamentary corrup- 
tion and for borough reform speak 
in contradiction. On the borough 
System in England, however, the coun- 
sellor of the royal courts founded his 
argument for the destruction of the 
charter and the subversion of the 
liberties of the people. We cannot 
help extracting the conclusion of this 
notable literary performance which 
has unfortunately met with hardy 
support from Blackwood's Magazine, 
and the Quarterly Review. Each pa- 
ragraph will be seen to contradict 
the other, and assumptions on which 
the arguments are founded, are noto- 
riously known to have no found- 
ation in truth ; and yet the supple, 
fawning, judicial parasite finishes his 
work with a flourish of his pen, 
and, to all appearance, a conscious- 
ness that he had deserved well of his 
country. 

“ Frenchmen! let us be just towards 
our King, as he has been generous towards 
us. All tliat we wished for in 1789 has 
been obtained. 

We wished for an equal distribution 
of imposts ; there is no longer, at the pre- 
sent day, any ^person exempt from the 
public charges. 

** We wished that personal service, pro- 
vincial privileges, the sale of offices, dis- 
trainers, appeals, seignorial laws, and feu- 
dal rights should be suppressed. These 
abuses have disappeared for ever. 

<< We wished that all citizens should be 
equally admissible to all offices, and the 
courts, the tribunals, the administrations, 
the higher ranks in the arms are filled by 
citizens taken, indiscriminately, from all 
classes of society. Our dukes, our peers, 
our blue ribbons, reckon in their ranks 
a great number of men who were foi;m6rly 
called roturiers. Royalty could not have 
executed its promises with more exacti- 
tude. 

<< We wished that no citizen should be 
arrested, but by the ordinance of a compe- 


tent judge ; fliat the judges should be 
unremoveable ; that the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court should be restrained; that 
the hearings should be public; tliat the ac- 
cused should have counsel ; that the laws, 
civil and criminal, should be revised. — 
These just claims have been answered. 

Wq wished, in fine, that the governr 
ment shotild be organised so that die dif- 
ferent orders of the State should co-oper- 
ate to the formaiion of the law, and to the 
fixing of the impost. And the legislative 
power has been declared to reside collec- 
tively in the king, the Chamber of Peers, 
and the Chamber of Deputies of the de- 
partments. 

“ But we did not wish that royalty should 
be destroyed ; tliat the nobility should be 
abolished ; that the Catholic religion should 
cease to be the religion of the state. Shall 
we now be insensate enough lo have such 
culpable designs ? And, in the case of 
this momentary delirium, shall w'e be so 
unjust as to refuse to the throne and to re- 
ligion the right of defending themselves. 

" The Charter is the last benefit due 
from royalty to the wants of the people. 
It wa» a necessary guarantee of fiirther 
concessions which the prince had made. 
It is of a natmre to satisfy all wise aiid 
lawfiil wishes. Royalty cannot go further 
witliout compromising its existence. 

" Let then royalty be penetrated by the 
.unerring results of the mode of govern- 
ment which the Charter has established : 
let it adopt them freely ; for such is the 
condition which it has imposed on itself. 
Let it cease to exclaim against directoral 
committees, meetings of electors, lists of 
candidates ; against the pledges required of 
the Deputies; against the hostile addresses 
of the Chambers ; against the possible re- 
fusal of the budget. All this is the Charter 
in operatimi the natural and legitimate 
consequence of the constitutional rights of 
the electors andvf the now Chambers. It 
is vain to fetter for a moment the exercise 
oi these rights. Time, stronger than all 
sophisms, will soon re-establish them in all 
their power. But what conclusion shajl 
we draw from this state of things? Will it 
he .the overthrowing of the Charter ? God 
forbid I What is to replace it ? For we 
mfist have something different from .the 
old regime — from absolute power — we 
mu6t have liberty. Let us then conclude 
that the Charter* is goo4 in itself, and that 
It has resolved all the difficulties of our 
time : but let us also conclude tliat there 
is no possible government with the Charter, 
but by the Chamber of Deputies harmo- 
nizing with the other two branches Of the 
legist^ ve power : that is, but by aboli- 
tion of the actual law of elect2oiia^ iu|i^ re- 
placing it by a monarchical and anstOcratic 
law.” 

M. Cotta’s pamplilet, strange to 
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Bay, was not only the theme of fer- trusted his safety in their hands/' 

vent eulogy in this country, but he was received with open arms by 

among our neighbours it seems to his enraptured commons, who would 
have so confirmed the king and his mi- have defended his life, and perj)etua- 

nisters in obstinacy, from a suppositi- ted his kingdom, had Louis, in ac« 

tious self-security, that they proceeded cordance with his words, continued 
without compunction to carry their to repose full confidence in his sub- 
dark designs into execution. It has jects, and made concessions towards 
been said by the false-hearted, ser- the political amelioration of the 
vile, and ignominious advocates for people, had he conceded equality of 
despotism, that the necessity of re- taxation, repealed feudal prerogatives, 
sorting to harsh measures, was forced abolished all onerous exactions levied 
upon Charles X. Than this, nothing by extorting landlords, and render- 

is more untrue. For it is to allege ed military distinction available to 

that every political institution must the commoners — if, in short, Louis 

give way to the will of the tyrant ; „ had corresponded to the improving po- 
that nations are to place, in passive litical condition of the tiers etat, or 

obedience, their necks under the foot even abetted the plans of Necker, 

of their stern masters, and be thank- Mounier and Lally-Tolendal, for as- 

ful for the clemency which suffers similating the goveniment of France 

them to drag on life after their or- to our British system ; for, although 

deal of degradation. It is to say that success in this design would have been 

no counteracting force is to be exer- impossible, yet certain suflicient mo- 

cisedbya people against the encroach- difications might have been effected, 

ments of their monarch, who is to to have consummated, in some way, 

play as it were the part of the Home- the eager desires of the people. But 

ric Jove,* and after an ineffectual dis- the unhappy and weak-minded Louis 

play of strength by his adversaries, is was deceived — was persuaded to 

to drag them in whatever direction he adopt an obstinate line of conduct, 

pleases, and so, convincing them of and he expiated his errors by the 

their inferiority, is to make them sup- guillotine. 

pie instruments for his tyrannical In the same manner, and with like 
purposes. Kings, however, by the re- facility, might the recent revolution 

cent transactions, are now convinced have been prevented. The Charter 

that they must yield and make some was self-destructive, say the parti- 

abatement of their lofty prerogatives sans of despotism. We say, could 

in favour of their suffering people. it not have been modified ? A few 

It has been erroneously stated that strokes of the pen would have wiped 

a revolution was inevitabli' in France, away every difficulty. The Charter 

The Bourbons were despised, yet was certainly inefficient. It remained 

civil commotion might have been for Charles so to modify it as to 

averted, if proper remedies had been meet the enlarged political views, the 

applied to the necessities of the times. increased riches, the increased in- 

We boldly assert that even the first telligence of his commons. One of 

great and bloody revolution might two courses remained^ open for his 

have been obviated, had not the king adoption — a voluntary abdication of 
been surrounded by knavish counsel- power, or a reasonable concession to 

lors, and a demented ministry. Slight the wishes of his people. By the 

concessions on the part of the sove- first, he might have fully gained the 

reign, would have satisfied the wishes approbation of his own conscience, 

of the Notables. Even after the oath though little or none of the sympathy 

of the Jm de Paum^smd the cap- of the world — as the world would 

ture of the Bastille ; after the fangs Iiave been convinced that such a 

of the populace had been whetted , measure <^uld only have resulted 
in the blood of Fksselles and De from one of two causes-— inordinate 

Launay, the governor of the prison, pride, which disdained every ap- 

wheii the monarch repaired to the . proximation, or the contaminating 
Chaihber of the Constituent Asseiji- approach of his subjects; or utter: 
bly^ 4iid exclaimed that hd en- imbecility of mind, and a total ob- 

* irit^ncae-Qt &im, (va irayrif, itgn/uaff-avrs;, &c, 

— Homer i Lib. viii.' 1 5. 
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livion of all the duties of life. By 
the second he might have effectually 
succeeded ; and, although Charled 
the Tenth was a dotard in religion, 
and always anxious for the restoration 
of the ancien regime, still, had he 
possessed friends like the generous 
Liandourt, ministers like the amiable 
Necker, sense like his own late de- 
funct brother, he certainly would have 
beqome sensible of the danger im- 
pending over his head, and at length 
have consented to change his fatal 
line of policy. The vulpine and 
false-dealing Cottu asks, in the pa- 
ragraj)h which we have extracted 
from his pernicious pamphlet, what 
could the French people possibly 
want, since they had won for them- 
selves every privilege which they de- 
manded during the disastrous times 
of the Revolution of eighty-nine? 
We will answer the question. They 
required the abolition of the Censor- 
ship — they wanted an alteration in 
the law of Elections, but not such as 
Cottu suggests — they wanted the ba- 
nishment of the Jesuits — they wanted 
a king who, so far from endeavour- 
ing constantly to revive the times of 
favouritism, bigotry, and Jesuitical 
usurpation, so far from endeavour- 
ing to retard the quick revolving 
wheels of universal knowledge, and 
so far from being in the wake of the 
nation in mental cultivation and in- 
telligence, should occupy a foremost 
place in the race of intellectual at- 
tainments — they wanted a king who, 
so far from seeking foreign assistance 
from the Russian or Austrian, should 
repose it> confidence on the affections 
of his people — they wanted a set of 
ministers who should, in the fullest 
sense, enjoy the^good opinion of the 
country ; who, so far from being 
of a mixed character, and remark- 
able for continual wrangles and 
jealousies, should be well amalga- 
mated, and strive, with one heart 
and one soul, for the regeneration of 
France, the increase of her wealth 
and her commerce, lier happiness 
at home, her honour abroad; and by 
constant and paternal care, draw 
forth all her manifold and astound- 
ing energies, into full and effective 
operation. Such a course would 
have, indeed, been a blessing — but 
the king and his cabinet, as then con- 
stituted, were, on the contrary, a 
curse to the country. 


In no one of the above requisites had 
Charles met the emergency of the . 
times. Indeed, so incompetent was* 
he for meeting them, that he endea- 
voured to act so as to render them 
more dangerous. ITie spirit of hos- 
tility, therefore, against the king and 
his ministry, gained so powerml an 
ascendancy, that on the meeting 
of the Chambers a vote of censure 
was passed against the servants of 
the crown, and Charles was entreat- 
ed to discharge them from office. 
The only reply which he condescend- 
ed, was an instant dissolution of the 
estates. New elections were order- 
ed to be made, and the ministers 
hoped, for three reasons, to gain more 
favourable returns. The first was 
the efficient state of the army, which 
would awe the refractory into sub- 
jection ; the second was the fear 
which all moderate men would en- 
tertain of again lapsing into a state 
of revolution and anarchy ; the third 
was the recent glory acquired in the 
expedition to Algiers, and which it 
was supposed would operate gene-" 
rally on T all classes of his sub- 
jects. Never did ministerial calcu- 
lation receive so sad a shipwreck : the 
army, as it happened in the earlier 
revolution, fraternized with the citK- 
zens; revolution was an abstract 
term, capable of a darker or brighter 
significoncce ; for there had been ex- 
amples of revolutions of reason, 
which had effected chEuiges of dy- 
nasty without any shedding of blood; 
and as for the glory of Algiers, the 
people of PYance had grown wise 
enough to know that that achieve- 
ment could signify little or nothing 
to them, especially when put into 
the balance with the necessity of 
winning their own freedom by strik- . 
ing a tyrant from his throne. 

As the |)eriod of the election ap- 
proached, the ministers, fearful of 
their danger, established a system of 
espionage throughout the kingdom, 
and prepared lists of proscription, in 
which their enemies were duly noted, 
with the nature of their respective 
punishments. The following is ex- 
tracted from a French work, detail- 
ing, under the title of Une S^maine 
de Vhistoire de Pans, the deVQ)i>p*- 
ment of the three days' revolniy^n, 
though we will not take upon^qur- 
selvcs to vouch for the autneiiticity 
of the publication. ^ 
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•* They (the lists) were made out at Po- 
lignac'e after they had been submitted to 
Chanteluz and Peyronnet ; they contained 
not onlyeixty-eight peers of France ; ahun- 
dred andthirty-seven deputies ; but also the 
plindpal chiefs of the opposition. In each 
department the procureurs du Roi gene- 
rally performed this function. It appears 
to be proved that, on the refusal of the Pro- 
cureur General of the royal Court of Tou- 
louse to thus designate his fellow citizens 

for ministerial fury — Mr. P ‘procu- 

reur general' of the court of M— took 
upon himself to make known those of the 
Toulousians who were to be proscribed. 

** Of the unhappy persons who were 
to have been the victims of court vengeance 
and Jesuitism, five categories had been 
prepared. The first consisting of those who 
were to perish on the scaffold ; the second 
of those destined to hard labour ; the third, 
more numerous, were to be dispatched to 
Algiers, and shut up in the prisons of the 
Casauba; the fourth were to remain im- 
prisoned in France; and the fifth to be 
banished to Spain. 

“ At the prefecture of police, in the 
cabinet of Monsieur Mangin, vras a table 
of the names of five hundred and forty- 
nine individuals, commercial, military, 


literary, professional, accountants, private 
gentlemen, bankers, clerks, fec.^ on whom, 
during this year, the fftry of Government 
was to fall. 

Each department transmitted a simi- 
ar table, drawn Up generally in the cquncil 
of the prefecture, when the eu'mcUlors 
thought fit, and addressed to the inmates 
of the Interior. The keeper of the Seal 
also received notes of proscription from his 
pfocureurs-general, his procureurs du Rot, 
and, especially from his juges auditeurs, 
clearly all congregationists, and devoted to 
the clergy. They were arranged in al- 
phabetical order, to be used at need. 

« An extract from jthis work was pre- 
pared for the private library of the Dau- 
phineness. It has been seen there recently : 
it formed five volumes in quarto, of an 
extraordinary thickness, bound in black 
morocco, and closed by a vermilion clasp. 
Thus, on any given occasion, the opinions 
of every personage were known, and all 
those who bad figured in these tables 
would afterwards have found themselves 
the butt of persecution.” 

On the 25th of July appeared the 
celebrated report of the ministers 
to the King,’*^ and on the day follow- 


• This Report was levelled against the liberty of the press : as some of our readers 
may not liave seen it, wc give the following extracts, from which the tenour of the 
remainder may be easily inferred : — 

" Its art consists not in substituting fera too easy submission of mind a prudent liberty 
of examination, but in reducing to a problem the most positive truths ; not in exciting 
upon political questions frank and useful controversy, but in placing them in a false liglit, 
and solving them by sophisms. 

** The press has thus excited confusion in the most upright minds — ^lias shaken the 
most firm convictions, and produced, in the midst of society, a confusion of principles 
which lends itself to the most fktal attempts. It is by anarchy in doctrines that it paves 
the way for anarchy in the state. It is worthy of remark, Sire, that the periodical press 
has not even fulfilled its most essential condition^that of publicity. What is strange, but 
what may be said with truth, is, that there is no publicity in France, taking this word 
in its just and strict sense. In this state of things, facts, wheji they are net entirely 
fictitious, do not come to the knowledge of several millions of readers, except mutilated 
and disfigured in the most odious manner. A thick cloud raised by the journals conceals 
the truth, and in some manner intercepts the light between the government and the 
people. The kings your predecessors, Sire, always loved to communicate with their 
subjects ; this is a satisfaction which the press has not thought fit that your Majesty 
should enjoy. ♦ ♦ • ' 

** This is not all. The press tends to no less than to spbjugate tha sovereignty, and 
to invade the powers of the state. The pretended organ of public opinion* it .aspires to 
direct the debates of the two Chambers ; it is incontestable that it brings into them the 
weight of an influenimao less fetal than decisive. The domination has assiiined, espe- 
cially within these tvi^v'or three years, in the Chamber of Deputies, a manifest character 
of ^presaion and tyranny. We have seen in ibis interval of time the journals pursue 
‘ insults and their outrages the members vvhose votes appeared to them uncer- 
suspected. Too often, Sire, the freedom of, debate in that Chamber has sunk 
^.the reiterated blows of the press. 

conduct of the oppositioii jpumals in the most r^nt circumstances cannot be 
mKa|riu»ised in terms legs severe. After having thpmselves called fohh an address 
the prerogatives of the Throne, they have noi feared to re-establish as a 
the election of the Deputies whose work it is: and yet your Majesty re- 
pulsed die address as offensive; you had publicly planned the refusal of concurrence 
which was expressed in it ; you had announced your immutable resolution to defend 
Che rigl)|| of your crown, which were so openly compromised. The periodical journals 
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ing the three ordinances, against the very blood which, tn their lust for 
press, annulling the recent returns, power, theyjhad thought proper to 

and abridging the elective franchise, pour forth os a propitiatory sacriUce 

France was in amazement at the to the demon of despotism. These 

hardiliood of such proceedings. But men had been so lauded for ^eir 

it lost little time in useless repining consistency, coolness, and intrepidity^, 

or inaction. On the day subseiiueilt that the least they could have done^ 
to the promulgation of those extra- was to have taken an active part, like 

ordinary instruments, Paris was in the Grecian chiefs of old, in the ranks 

insurrection, and in one short week of their own mercenaries and cut- 

thfe work of liberty had been accom- throats, in order to shew an example 

plished. We have little inclination to by way of %xception to the rule — 

dwell on the horrors of that scene that boasting and cowardice go hand 

of destruction. The inhabitants of in hand. These men were also laud- 

Paris abandoned themselves to the ed for their consummate states- 

call of duty; the National Guard manship, and for ensuring to theni- 

spning into existence like a Cadmean selves success in the deep game which 

harvest ; the women, the children, all they were enacting. They should 

classes and orders were all ready at the have remained then upon the spot> 

general interests, and lavished their in order to make good the promises 

best blood in the cause which they of their hirelings, and to convince the 

had taken in hand. The stream of world at large that the spirit of 

gore and the lives that were lost Richelieu was again active amongst 

ought to be placed to the account the ministers of France. But the 

of the King and his ministers ; for men who spoke of the wisdom and 

on the 28th a deputation, consist- political experience of Poliguac and 

ing of Gerard, Lobau, Lafitte, Per- • his associates, were consummate liars; 
rier, and Manguin waited upon Mar- while the objects of their praise were 

mont, and piomised to insure peace remarkable lor nothing save for being 

and tranquillity provided he effected merciless traitors. So ftr indeed 

the revocation of the illegal ordin- from showing themselves on the 

auces, the dismissal of the ministers, field of action, they ran away at the 

and the convocation of the chambers first onset of the struggle, and issuing 

on the 3d of August, The Marshal under various disguises from the ca- 

left them to consult Polignae, and pital, they hid themselves for a while 

returned with the answer, that the in remote and dark corners ; and 

ministers refused to listen to any con- when the fury of their pursuers wa^, 

ditions. as they imagined, a little appeased. 

The slaughter was thus continued they endeavoured to make their es- 

until at length the King was forced cape from the soil which was yet 

to abdicate, and the Duke D'Orleans' reeking with the blood of victims 
raised to the throne of the Bourbons. butchered in consequence of ^their 
The ministers, however, had fled like blindness amt mad ambition.^ In their 
panic-stricken deer, or rather like efforts, however, they were unsuc- 
a set of cowaitlly miscreants, who ccssfiil — they were discovered, and ; 

seemed frightened at the sight of the taken ; and being led captives into 

have paid no regard to this ; on the contrary, they have taken it upon them to renew, 
to perpetuate, and to aggravate the offence. Your Majesty will decide whether this pie- 
suniptuous attack sliall remain longer unpunished. 

But, of all the excesses of the press the most seiious perhaps i«.mains to be pointed 
out. From the very beginning of that expedition, the glory of whicli throws so pure 
and so durable a splendor on the noble crown of France, the press has criticised with 
unheard-of violence the causes, the means, the prepaiations, the chances of success. 
Insensible to the national honour, it was not its fault if our flag did not remain degraded 
by the insults of a barbarian. Indifferent to the great interests of humanity, it has not 
been its fault if Europe has not remained subject, to a cruel slavery and a sbomcfiil 
tribute. # ' * ♦ ^ - 

** The periodical press has not displayed less ardor in pbrsuing with its poisonisd&M^, 
^'etlgion and its priests. lis object is, and always will be, to root out of tlie heart 
people even the last germ of religious sentiments. ' hire, do not doubt that it will suo^d 
in tliis, by attacking the foundations of the press, by poisoning the sources of public 
morals, and b> covering tjie nunistCrs of the altars with derision and contempt, ’V8?c. 

VOL. II. 2s'0. X. 2 L 
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_ the tower of Vincennes, the people of 
' France are at this moment clamour- 
ing for their extermination — which 
God avert !— from that earth which 
has been wantonly profaned by such 
dreadful sacrifice of human life. 

^ An effort has been made to save 
the lives of these unhappy indivi- 
duals. The Chamber of Deputies has 
voted an address to the King for his 
consent, not only to a remission of 
their capital punishmen% but to its 
abolition in all cases of political 
crime. Louis Philippe agreed to the 
wishes of his ministers and of his le- 
gislative assembly : but the concession 
was not in accordance with the minds 
of the people — the Journalists raised 
up their voices in loud exclamation 
against such clemency ; a partial in- 
surrection has been the consequence, 
and final decision on the matter is 
postponed until the Chambers shall 
have re-assembled after the recess, 
and taken it into consideration. Theie 
is little doubt, much as we regret it, 
but the King of the French will be 
compelled to appease the exaspera- 
tion of the people, by executing in 
their presence some one of the cul- 
prits. Masses of men, when once 
their passion has been aroused, are 
not easily brought into subjection to 
the voice of reason. Perhaps ten 
men out of the whol6 multitude, now 
so loud in the cry of vengeance on 
the ministers, could not be found, 
who, in their individual character, 
and in their secret chamber, would 
devote the wretched Polignac to death 
— much less be enabled to exercise 
sujQScient firmness of nerve and 
cruelty of purpose to deal on the cul- 
prit the fatal blow. But men as 
.tame os lambs, assume, in their ag- 
*|^regate capacity, the ferocity of 
tigers ; and thus circumstanced and 
stunted they will always drive mat- 
ters to extremes. The only canon 
which they then recognise is the leaf 
talimis — blow for blood 

for bloo^. In such' /situation is the 
impulacy of Paria ,with regard to the 
Ewice: and if the 
preaeiM: ttfti manage to save 

tbese^hSlt'n^ the fangs of their 
jhis name ought be placed 
buw^ 0f the emperor 

the piroposutiPn of the 
depiSpEea to pass a latv which shall 
abolish capital punishixuint for politt- 
fid crane, in every cm of high trea- 


[N«v. 

son, they may rest assured that such 
measures will prove nugatory. It is 
in vain for a man who is a self-agent, 
and whose self-agency is based on 
independence, to lay down rules for 
his universal conduct. While he en- 
joys soundness of body and mind, 
and if he’ be gifted with firmness, he 
may continue in an uniform course 
of action — but let his health be im- 
paired, or his mind enfeebled, and he 
may perhaps become a slave to angry 
passions, and be impelled by motives, 
to which in his state of sanity he was 
a complete stranger. Thus is it with 
bodies politic. In their moments of 
cool reason they lay down a rule for 
the future exercise of clemency — in 
their moments of exasperation or 
madness will they nut gainsay their 
past proceedings, and recur again to 
punishment by deca[)itation ? The 
same power that can make, can also 
unmake — the legislative bodies arc 
above all control — are, in every sense 
of the word, independent self-agents, 
and, by the same rule that they 
banished one king and raised another 
to the throne — by the same impulse 
which drove them to pronounce and 
execute the final and odious sentence 
on the unfortunate Louis of France, 
may they, and will they, in all pro- 
bability, be guided on future occasions. 
Men are optimists very frequently 
in theory — pessimists very often in 
conduct — and, in the case of punish- 
ment of state criminals, the legislative 
bearing will never be squared by 
rule and compass, but guided accord- 
ing to the agitating and modified pas- 
sions of the moment. 

The object of punishment is the 
prevention of crime. In the case of 
the present ministers* of France, the 
abominable crime has been already 
perpetrated ; its concomitant horrors 
have been by this time carried to the 
remotest extremities of the globe, have 
appalled and had a salutary tendency 
upon the hearts of men. The expost facto 
enactment of punishment, therefore, 
'tvill be, in no one jot, serviceable to 
the great cause of humanity. Will the 
blood of PoUgnac or hts fellow culprits 
revivify the cold remains of the butch- 
ered citizens of Paris? Will their 
blood be aiiy expiation either to Gqd 
or to man for that hellish cruelty of ^ 
purpose and obstinacy which deafened^ 
their ears to the indignant expostula- 
tions of France, and impelled them to 
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strike one last and savage blow for 
the cause of despotism ? If not, then 
to what good will be the sacrificial 
hatchet and the guillotine ? Bptter 
to judge them by a fitting tribunal^ — 
bereave them of every title — every 
distinction — every particle of posses- 
sion — and send them forth into the 
world, where all men will fiy their 
presence as though it harboured dead- 
ly contamination, and where they 
will not fail to be duly visited witn 
the stings of conscience-^more en- 
venomed and agonizing than a nest of 
adders. ^ 

For the illustrious individual who 
now occupies the throne of Charles, 
we profess great admiration. He 
may, in time past, have been either 
intiinsically good or bad, that is little 
to the purpose. His later * conduct 
we believe to be unexceptionable. 
He was always hated by the Bour- 
bons, for they stood in great awe of 
him, for his superiority of talent. 
Doubtless it is, that Louis Philippe 
calculated on the expulsion of Chailcs 
and his imbecile family from the 
kingdom; and it is equally well 
known that he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of gaining, by every means 
in his power, the good will of the 
Parisians. But the exercise of di- 
rect influence has never been traced 
to his hands ; he neither hired rob- 
bers nor incendiaries, to spread a 
panic through the city — neither paid 
democrats, nor promoted clubs for 
the dissemination of sedition. These 
indeed, were matters in which, du- 
ring the old revolution, the infamous 
rEgalitdis, on pretty strong evidence, 
supposed to have been involved. 
But nothing pf the kind can be 
earned liome to the King of the 
French. Neither was he singular in 
his anticipations respecting the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons. It was a 
matter fully believed by every indivi- 
dual in France, who paid \igilant 
attention to the progress of affairs. 
It was, a twelvemonth since, when 
we were in the French capital, ge- 
nerally canvassed, and every man of 
reason came to the same conclusion 
about the issue. We ourselves men- 
tioned it to some individuals who were 
in daily attendance upon Charles, 
abd they were the only persons who, 
in our hearing, dissented from our 
prophecy. They said that the thing 
was impossible — that the utmost reli- 


ance could be placed upon the 
army— that the Bourbons were a 
wise and a provident race. We 
laughed at them for their ignorance, 
and they laughed at us for our 
stupidity. Thus the conversation 
terminated. They, however, as well 
as the cobrt and the sovereign, con- 
tinued blind to the progress of alfiiirs. 
The insurrection came upon them 
when they least expected it. Charles 
was forced to give way to the School- 
master of the Grisons. If the eit- 
monarch, on the first day of commo- 
tion had, in tlfe words of his un- 
happy brother, Louis the Sixteenth, 
exclaimed " &est me the 

simplest of the Bourgeois of Paris 
could have returned him the answer 
of the Due De Liancourt — ** Non, 
Sire; — e'est une Relation !** 

The conduct of Louis Philippe is 
worthy of all commendation. He was 
made by the people — ^he has contrived 
to acquire a mastery over them, and 
been bold enough with impunity, to 
lun counter to their wishes, by uphold- 
ing his present ministers, in spite of 
the popular disfavour excited against 
them. For the purposes of munici- 
pal peace, nothing can be more effi- 
cient than the National Guard, which 
is, in fact, a city militia. Sixty 
thousand of them were lately re- 
viewed by the King, and a million 
have been organized and armed 
throughout the country. 

None but regular soldiers, how- 
ever, can be the effectual conserva- 
tois of national glory. The city mi- 
litia may do well for home purpo- 
ses, but will be altogether inefficient 
for external warfare. An independent 
army, therefore, became necessary, 
but in its creation the greatest caution * 
was requisite, for the National Guard 
and the populacy had consummated 
the revolution — were for the moment 
masters of the field — the dominating 
power in France, and, jealous of their 
new’ly acquired ascendancy, ni ight take 
umbrage at the slightest show of in- 
clination on the part of the citken 
king to curtail aught from their full 
measure of importance. Louis Philip- 
pe then first created a corps which was 
called the moveable Natiohkl 
and the object of whose orgabSSlicbi 
was the protection of the 
of the kingdom ; and after thus con- 
ciliating the city militia, he ordered 
a levy of 107,000 regular troops. 

2 L 2 
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Having, in this manner, made the 
first advances tow'ards an independent 
army, he will continue to proceed 
until he has gained an available force, 
when we ought not to be surprised 
at his uttering the note of defiance 
against some European potentate, and 
re-commencing, if, which is very 
probable, it be not otherwise com- 
menced, a general continental war, 
and tlius turn the attention of the 
people from the icconstruction of his 
home policy, until he shall have ac- 
quired sufficient strength to defeat the 
machinations of pretenders from with- 
out, and enemies from within. 

That the family of the exiled Bour- 
bons will, for many years, continue 
their course of intrigues to harass and 
defeat the purposes of Louis Philippe, 
and recover their lost domination, is 

* certain, and cannot be better known 
to any individual tlian to the king of 
the French himself, for no one is 
better acquainted with the incidents 
of histoiy — or better aware that his 
title, according to the opinion of the 
great Heralds’ Lollege of European 
Princes is not without taint and ble- 
mish. He has managed most admi- 
rably wdth Lafayette. No man, in 
our humble opinion, has ever arrived 
at such amazing celebrity with so 
little pretension as this Lafayette. An 
accident has been the source of his 
renown. When he went over to the 
American wmr, he became acquainted 
w ith Washington ; and because it was 
his luck to form this acquaintance, 
men inferred that his mind was in- 
fused with the same vigour and pru- 
dence — his head replete with the 
grave wdsdom that characterised the 
hero of the North American revolu- 

• tiom 'Phan this nothing can be 
more erroneous. As a member of the 
Constituent Assembly he was not a 
leader of any party, but simply a 
follower, and, in consequence of the 
narrowness of his views and his ne- 
gative conduct, he ^as surpassed by 
Bamave and the Lainetlis. His com- 
mand of tlie National Guard was 
also the effect of chance. When tliat 
body had been first formed, after the 
ransaifek of the Bastille, and the mob 
wefciclhmorous without the Hotel de 
Vilb^j tOiknow who shotild have the 
d«4>etal«hip, a member of the central 
committee seized his bust, which hap- 
pened to be in the hall, and which 
had been transmitted as an offeiing 


from America to the citizens df Paris, 
and holding it forth frbm the window, 
Lafayette was hailed as the leader of 
the guards. His military incapacity 
was notorious ; for had he pursued 
more vigorous measures at the early 
period of the revolution, very many 
of the disturbances might have been 
prevented. He sefeiAs to have no 
mental pliability ; no capacity for 
adapting himself to the progressive 
opinions of not only the people of 
France, but of mankind in general. 
He seems to be ignorant of the fact, 
that, at various stages of society, 
various forms of government become 
necessary, just as in the different 
stages of life, men are remarkable 
for difference of maiiners, tastes, and 
employments. He has been from his 
youth upw^ard labouring with the 
gestation of one wish, wdrirh has 
never been fated to see the light — that 
is, permanent republicanism. This in 
Ins estimate is to perform more mi- 
racles than the jrluloboplier’s stone ; 
it is to induce a political milleniinn. 
It has never, indeed, entered hi:» 
head, that France is too far advanced 
in civilization for that form of govern- 
ment, that republicanism can only 
hold durability in poor states, for 
wealth in countries is sure to divide 
people into conventional divisions; 
and these divisions arc sure to en- 
gender an aristocracy, and aristocracy 
ib sure to have a tendency to oligar- 
ch and oligarchy is sure to give 
place to monarchy. Such is the po- 
litical history of every state in the 
unhersc; yet so little is Lafayette 
aware of these facts, that he w’as 
constantly uttering the word Repub- 
lic to the King of tlj^e French ; and 
with a view of keeping the son of 
PEgalite in subjection to himself, he 
was perpetually intimating to him 
that thi^ wishes of the people tended 
to the republican form of government. 
Then,'’ said the King of the French, 
be it so. If the people wish for a 
republic their desire shall be gratified, 
for 1 am as ready to be a President as 
a Monarch." The answer was wor^ 
thy of TalleyFand, and convinced La- 
fajrefte of the King’s capacity for go- 
verning. This intimation of Louis Phi- 
lippe's intention to compete with the 
old general for the prcsidental chair 
so took him by surprise, that he now 
suffers the King to follow w^bat ' oarse 
he pleases, while he has himself be- 
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come so cofttemptible, that when even 
the National Ouard speak of their 
former idol, the words of endear- 
ment, vipMefmme, are generally su- 
peradded to his name. 

From what we have heard of the 
King’s character, we are lejl to sup- 
pose that he will very speedily re- 
establish a national church within 
his dominions. Of course when all 
religions were made common and of 
equal weight within the kingdom, a 
capital mistake was committed. A 
state without religion is like the 
human body without a soul, or ra- 
ther like an unnatural body of the 
species of the Frankenstein monster, 
without a pure vivifying principle ; for 
the limbs are of different natures, and 
form a horrible heterogeneous com- 
pound, full of corruption and ex- 
citing our disgust. Men cannot ex- 
ist in* national compact without the 
assistance of a common mode of be- 
lief; and the Northern states of 
America bear testimony to the ten- 
dency of mankind to support a reli- 
gion for the state ; for, although tlicre 
is in the United provinces the utmost 
latitude of toleration, still, strange to 
say, and we have the testimony of 
the present reigning Duke of Weimar 
in corroboration of our statement, 
all the people in those parts are 
coming round to the Protestant per- 
suasion ; and there is little doubt 
but they will ultimately acknowledge 
their conversion to Protestantism. 
Fvery state, in modern as in ancient 
times, has had its state religion, and 
this has had a useful tendency, were 
it only, to use even the infidel argu- 
ment, to impose upon the credulity 
of rpen and make them more rigid 
and better members of society. Even 
the Barbarian, Chaldee, and Egyp- 
tian,— the more reliued Greek and 
Roman — recognised the necessity of 
such an establish »nent. The .time will 
speedily arrive when the people of 
France will become sensible to the 
want of an institution so efficacious 
and salutary. At the iwesent mo- 
ment, and for the last few years ; 
^here has been little or no religion 
in France. Extremes meet. With 
no religion tbfere is infidelity, which 
leadp to, political anarchy; and with 
bigotry, as in^ the time of Charles 
the Tenth, there ensues an opakeness 
of vjsion frohi fanaticism. Men then 
become ' dissatisfied with one ano- * 


ther, and a fierce political struggle 
and revolution are the consequence. 

The want of a proper institute like 
a national aristocracy must be se- 
verely felt. Such an order, in its true 
perfection, we arc blessed with in 
England. In its political advance- 
ment Great Britain has, indeed, by 
several centuries, outstripped the 
world; and for this simple reason, 
that our ranks have emanated from 
the order of circumstances, and are 
therefore of natural and healthy 
growth. Such circumstances attend- 
ed their first formation ; and have 
operated on their progress to matu- 
rity. Our aristocracy is composed 
of so happy a combination. The an- 
cient British leadership was modi- 
fied by the Saxon chieftainship ; and 
this again by the Norman vaviissour, 
whose conduct was guided by the 
ordinances of the Grand Coutu- 
micr. This was altered by the 
spirit of feudalism, as it prevailed 
in the South of Fiance, imbibed by 
our countrymop during the wars in 
those parts by our Edwards and 
Henries. From its aptitude for com- 
merce, moreover, tli||^ commonalty of 
England ever found a sufficiency of 
employment, and never meddling in 
faction or insurrection, all our poli- 
tical commotions and civil wars have 
been confined to hostile parties in the 
aristocracy. These stinggles, la- 
mentable as they were in regard to 
blood-shed, had, however, a happy 
tendency towards consolidating the 
power of the nobility, as they ope- 
rated in evolving and exposing for 
the general understanding, the differ- 
ent degrees of power attributable to 
each member of the high order. The 
station, therefore, of our English no^ 
bility, whether by class or by indivi- 
dual, came early to be knowm, and 
consequently all that jealousy, ma- 
lice, and strife were avoided, of which 
there are unhappily so many deplor- 
able instances in the annals of Prance. 
And further, when the commonalty 
adduced their pretensions to a greater 
consideration, and maintained them, 
the general body of the English aris^ 
tocracy ivas acted, upon, and n6t 
solitary individuals or separafe^i^ss- 
es, as we also see in P’rance^;;§i^here 
the nobility in one ptovinceV^oyed 
more absolute pow’er over their vas- 
sals than in another ; and they of 
Dauphiny or Fruvcncc, for instance. 
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were more iadependant of the crown 
than they of Normandy or Maine. 

Two other reasons apply forcibly 
in this consideration of the difference 
between the aristocracies of England 
and France. The first is, our insular 
situation — from which, however our 
armies might have been engaged in 
wars, our ranks and classes of citi- 
zens were left uninjured and in peace. 
The second is, our true and indepen- 
dent religion, which admits not of the 
interference ofany ot her power, or ul- 
tramontane priesthood, and of which 
the nobility have been, and ought to 
remain the true guardians — a reli- 
gion, indeed, which has, and must 
continue to excite the deepest vene- 
ration in every true lover of his coun- 
try, as its ministers have, until the 
last most unfortunate Emancipation 
Bill, been the firmest advocates for 
our constitutional rights and liberties. 

The creation of such an aristo- 
cracy is, for some centuries, utterly 
impossible for France, or any other of 
the continental powers. The only me- 
thod which Louis Philippe can adopt, 
is to ennoble the most distinguished 
among the monied citizens and coun- 
try proprietors.^ But even this must 
not be done too precipitately, lest the 
prejudices of men should be excited. 
Thus then, three things are abso- 
lutely necessary for the happiness and 
tranquillity of France — an indepen- 
dent army — an independent church — 
an independent aristocracy : — the first 
to maintain order and dcl'cnd her ci- 
tizens from internal commotion, or 
external foes ; the second, to spread 
the blessings of brotherly love among, 
the people, operating to the eradica- 
tion of baleful passions — to the effect- 
ually checking of ardent and base 
appetites ; the third, to be an inter- 
mediate and sufficient safeguard, be- 
tween the despotism of the sovereign 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
of the insurrectionary and savage 
spirit of the commons. 

It is now time for i&s to conclude; 
yet, ere we do so, we cannot but cry 
out shame on Ibose writers in England, 
who have been basely endeavouring 
to pander to the appetites of despots, 
and plead with impotent sophistry, 
the of the tyrannical and justly 
dethroned Charles, What are we to 
think of men, who impudently sit 
down to give utterance to such ex- 
pressions as the following : 


We certainly wished that in the 8tnlg-^ 
gle, which we had long foreseen^ the im- 
mediate result might be the establishment 
of something like despotic power in the 
throne of France ; and we did so because 
wc considered a despotism, in the present 
condition of the w^orld, as likely to turn 
out a lessey evil in that mighty country 
than the other alternative. The past had 
satisfied us, that if Charles X. desired the 
influence of a dictator, he was incapable of 
using that influence for any unpatriotic 
purpose; that no fretfulness of idle vanity,, 
no fervour of selfish ambition had tor- 
mented his < chair days and that what- 
ever extraordinary power he might obtain, 
would be held conscientiously, as his only, 
for an extraordinary and temporal y pur- 
pose — that of endeavouring to lay the 
foundation of a national aristocracy." 


" They saw," (that is ^he Bourbons,) 
“ that the faction (by faction is meant the 
whole body of the people — saving only 
the small number of the king’s partisans,) 
which had never ceased to labour for the 
ruin of the monarchy, were rapidly at- 
taining the utmost height of rebellious au- 
dacity, and that the only question was, 
who should strike the first blow. They 
saw, that to go on with the charter of 
Louis XVI II., as it stood, was inevitably 
to shipwreck the vessel of the state, and 
they thought to give it a chance by cut- 
ting away the masts!"— Aeview. 
No. 86. 

The King, in whose favour, as the 
Standard very justly observed, this 
despotism would have been raised by 
the kind-hearted Quarterly Reviewer, 
is sevmty-Jive years of age. As to the 
qualities of mind which would have 
warranted the right use of inordinate 
power, we have already given them 
at the commencement of this article, 
and they are such as any man who 
is conversant with tht incidents of 
the family history of Louis XVI., 
will never presume to deny. If " that 
fine country,” to use the reviewer's 
own words, " presented (between the 
restoration and the late expulsion,) 
on the whole a picture of prosperity, 
which fixed the admiration of Eu- 
rope” — surely, as the "prosperity” 
spoken of must have been consequent 
on the industry of the people gene- 
rally, is there not some inconsistency 
between this representation and that 
other, where he describes that very 
people as rapidly attaining to the ut- 
most height of rebellious audacity? 
If the latter assertion be true, as we 
believe it to be, the prospect had cer- 
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tmnly been attained without die co- 
operation of the Bourbons, and the 
line of audacity was the true one' for 
Frenchmen to pursue, wfio were go- 
verned bjr a monarch having no sym- 
pathy with the full body of the peo- 
ple. If again the spirit of audacity 
were operating for destruction, could 
not some modified remedy have been 
applied without recurring to the ty- 
rannical necessity of destroying the 
charter, and converting a nation of 
ireemen into one of slaves } 

We come now to another of the 
noisy advocates of the deposed 
Charles. 

“ Charles X. was well pleased with the 
constitution; resisted and sought to pre- < 
serve it ; whilst others, above all tlie legis- 
lative body and the public press, were con- 
federated for its destruction. These ene- 
mies of the Charter had already made it 
impossible for the King’s government to 
proceed. No ministry that the King 
could appoint— NO matter who they 
WERE — ftO long as they would not abet the 
plan of reducing their master into unre- 
sisting vassalage to the will of the Jaco- 
bin faction, would have commanded the 
votes of the house.” 

• « * « « 

“ There might be n long series of acts 
which expressed evil intentions to the con- 
stitution; ON THAT WE GIVE NO OPINION 
— BUT IT IS NOT ALLEGED THAT MORE 
THAN ONE CARRIED THESE INTENTIONS 
INTO EXECUTION SO AS SIGNALLY TO 
VIOLATE THE CHARTER ! ! !” — Block- 
wood's Magazine for October, 

What must our readers think of 
such lamentable sophistry — of such 
contemptible efforts, on the part of 
any publication, to uphold a danger- 
ous and a bad argument. Out upon 
Christopher North ! that he should 
knd himself tb such mean truckling 
aervility, or suffer the respectability 
of his journal to be polluted by the 
pen of a low sycophant and an infa- 
mous hireling. The old man, how- 
ever, is in his dotage, and the 
frightened publisher is obliged to run 
hither and thither in search of assist- 
ance ; and being gifted vrith no dis- 
cretion, and less ability, he invites 
every idle pretender to literature, 
avery prattling and conceited Jack in 
ofiice, into his service, and gives him 
journeyman’s wages for the concoc- 
tion of .such extravagant trash as wo 
have quoted, and which for the fumes 
of prostitution of pur[)08e, in which 


it is enveloped, absolutely stinks in 
the nostrils of men. 

The writer talks of Jacobin faction : 
we ask, what Jacobin faction ? How 
eould Charles preserve the Charter by 
destroying it Had not the King’s 
ministers been worse and worse, as 
far as the advocacy of despotism is 
concerned? Were tiie legislative body 
and the public press alone confederat- 
ed against the measures of Charles ? 
Did not all FuAxen, with one loud 
shout of gladness, greet the accession 
to power of the Duke of Orleans ; and 
was not that shout echoed throughout 
the kingdoms of Europe ? — We lose 
all patience in entering into any ar- 
gument with such drivelling and mi- 
serable casuists. 

The Quarterly Review would re-es- 
tablish despotism in France; and, if 
in France, perhaps in England : and 
BlacJcwood*s Magazine^ by its outcry 
against journalism, would argue for a 
general censorship of the press ; and 
both would maintain, that however 
a whole nation may, with one accord, 
exclaim against the further existence 
of an arrogant and an ignorant ad- 
ministration, nevertheless it must, 
in every case, be good, because it re- 
ceives the countenance of the mon- 
arch. We have seen, however, that the 
people of France have judged other- 
wise, and a very short interval will 
demonstrate whether the present adra i - 
nistration of England are to continue 
in power in spite of the loud remon- 
strances of the people. One thing is 
certain, that however hirelings and 
drivellers may argue and write, the 
people of England “ know their 

RIGHTS, AND, KNOWING, WILL MAIN- 
TAIN THEM,” There is now a loud 
outcry for some modification of the. 
House of Commons — some measure 
for parliamentary reform, that the full 
body of the people, the industrious 
labouring classes of the community, 
may be duly represented in Parlia- 
ment. It remains to be seen whether 
the ministry will dare to stifle these 
outcries, or turn a deaf ear to such 
just and reasonable demands. Fol: 
ooraelves, we sincerely hope they will 
not be so hot-headed and rash ; 
and this is an aspiration in which 
every true lover of his count^y-ii^lfvery 
advocate for internal peace and tran- 
quillity, will, wo are confident, most 
readily join with ourselves. 
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TBE GREEK QUESTION AND QUARTERLt REVIEW* 


Becbnt events in the west of Europe, 
.have withdrawn public attention from 
the allairs of Greece, and reduced 
them to comparative insignificance; 
but the part which the British Go- 
vernment assumed to itself in them, 
is deeply interesting, both to its own 
aubjects and to the world, and has, 
therefore, very properly we think, 

. been made the topic of an able article 
in the last Tiumber of the Quarterly 
Review. There are, however, seve- 
ral points in that article which re- 
.quire explanation, and some of its 
statements do not possess the force « 
attached to them. 

In what is said of the real state of 
the case, that it was not a quarrel 
"between tAVo states, but between 
a sovereign and his revolted sub- 
jects,*’ is a perfect acknowledgment 
that there Avas no ground in the 
quarrel itself to jnstity the interfe- 
rence. The interference, therefore, 
was not undertaken " to enforce any 
claims of justice between the parties 
— to strengthen an injured sovereign, 
or to succour an oppressed people;” 
but rested altogether on particular 
grounds M^hich aflected the allies. 
The alleged cause of interference was 
that the quarrel between the Turks and 
Greeks produced evils by its continu- 
ance to other states— that is to the 
great allies; and that it Avas ncces- 
saiy to put an end to them. Now 
against the justice of this ground, if 
founded on fact, nothing can be ob- 
jected ; and the alliefe not only dis- 
claimed any other, but lamented the 
necessity imposed upon them for in- 
terfering. It was a severe public duty 
‘required of them by the hardships , 
which the rebellion of the Greeks 
occasioned to their own subjects. The 
justification, therefore, lies in the , 
proof of these hardships — all this, ac- 
cording to the Quarterly Review, is 
clearly anode out, an4 we bow to the 
ingenuity displayed by the reviewer. 
Butwhat will our readerssay when we 
tell them, that this seeming justice, 
policy,, and expediency of the three 
allies/ np foundation in truth. 

Withant saying a wdrd of classical 
prcditee^lOns, or college associations 
Having ’had any influence in the in- 
terference,^ Avc assert that il is not 
triie that any sucli iiicdnvcnicnce A\*as 


-sustained* by the allies, from the 
quarrel between the Greeks and the 
I’urks, as to justify the interference 
and this we undertake presently to 
show, and also that the grounds for 
it, stated by the Quarterly Review, w'e 
assumed, are artificial, and are re- 
jected by the truth of geography, and 
the state of politics, and of com- 
merce. In stating this we do not 
mean to say that the allies were not 
justified in what they did — we only 
mean to demonstrate that the rea- 
sons assigned by the Quarterly Re-- 
view, namely, "to rescue the peace of 
Europe, from the dangers to which 
it is exposed by a c<mtinuance of the 
struggle, and to relieve the commerce 
of notions from the interruptions it 
was actually experiencing from piracy, 
and the other collateral mischiefs at- 
tendant on that struggle,” are not 
the true ones ; and to make this 
clear, we shall state the refutation of 
the pretext in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

First. What territory of cither of 
the allies, or any part of Christian 
Europe, was violated by the Greeks 
and Turks in their quarrel ? — Did any 
part of Russia approach the rebel- 
lious provinces: — Were there not 
kingdoms and seas between every 
part of the French dominions and 
the Ottoman empire — and which of 
the British dependencies in the Medi- 
terranean could complain of a single 
aggression ? — Now, unless it can be 
proved by either one or all of the allies* 
— granting that they had a right to 
take upon themselves to speak the 
opinion of all Europe, which they 
had not, — that their territories were 
violated by the Greeks, or by the 
Turks, or by both, it is impossible, 
that, geographically, they could have 
been required to interfere. The the- 
atre of the quarrel lay apart from the 
other states of Europe, separated by 
the Adriatic and the Ionian seas from 
them all ; and it is therefore neither 
just nor true, to say that geographi- 
cally that quarrel enttangered tlus 
peace of Europe, 

Again, says the Quarterly Review 
— " But what was it which made the 
.security of commerce and the peace 
of Europe to be endangered by the 
long- continued struggle of the Tui ks 
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-—which gave*, therefore, to other na- 
tions the right of interfering^ to put 
an end to it? Evidently, not the 
extent of their country, ndr the a- 
mottnt of its population ; for larger 
and more populous provinces might 
have continued longer in a state of 
insurrection against tlieir government 
without exciting any solicitude in the 
other cabinets of Europe/' This ad- 
mits that’it is not the injury ^w^hich 
provinces in rebellion do to them- 
selves, *^that justifies such an interfe- 
rence as that oftheallies,but that harm 
must really have been done, and is 
continually arising to foreign nations, 
from a state of rebellion, to justify 
such nations for interfering. This is 
the fair induction from the statement, 
and indeed the Quarterly Renew goes 
on to say — It was simply and 
merely because of the local, above all, 
the maritime situation of the Greeks. 
— Their country lay in the high road 
of nations trading to the Levant and 
llie Black Sea.” — Now, 

Serondly, we are grieved that such 
a statement should have been made, 
because it is untjue. The whole of 
the Levant is within the Turkish do- 
minions as much as any of its par- 
ticular hai hours, rivers, or lakes, 
and it is no part of the high road of 
nations ; it is as ranch all Ottoman 
as the golden horn of (Constantino- 
ple itself. You cartnot pass beyond 
the meridian of Cape Otranto without 
cnteiing the wateis of the Turkish 
cm pile, and, therefore, to say that 
tlie maritime situation of the Greeks 
interfered with the commerce of other 
nations,” is neither geographically 
nor politically just. It is only na- 
tions trading v^ith the Ottoman do- 
miniohs that could be atfoctod in 
their ships by any thing that was 
done upon the Ottoman waters, and 
it will not be denied, that the Porte 
had the right and the power, at any 
time, to shut out all foreign nations 
from access to its ports and its seas. 
It had also a just and valid reason to 
assign for the measure. It had only 
to say to those nations that claimed 
by treaty any right to come, there is 
a rebellion m our provinces which 
obliges us for a time to forego the 
advantages of your commerce. We 
are obliged to interdict all foreign 
ships from our seas until this rebel- 
lion is (juclled, for the interests of hu- 
manity require that we should piotcct 


you from the piratical cruisers which 
the present unfortunate circumstances 
between us and our Greek rayahs* 
have emboldened to come forth. To 
such an appeal as this, what could 
the allies say ? We defy both France 
and Great Britain to have used one. 
word of remonstrance to this. They « 
could only have said — ” We admit the 
justice, the w *sdom, and tlie humanity 
of your policy, in interdicting us front 
trading with you during the rebellion, 
but our mariners are adventurous, and 
we will run the risk." Well,” re- 
plies the Turk, ” if you do so. the con- 
sequences be upon yourselves, blame 
not us nor the Greeks for the mis- 
fortunes you may incur.” Had they 
said this, how could France or Eng- 
land have resorti d tp the reason used 
by the Quarterly Review, as far as 
the tiading to the Levant was con- 
cerned ? or how could Russia, in any 
trade she may have by the Straits of 
Gibraltar ? and, therefore, we assert 
that the statement on this point in 
the Review is hollow, and but that it 
is one of weakness, it would be de- 
seivedly stigmatised as fraud. 

It IS unnecessary to point out that 
the argument applies also to the 
trade by the Busphoius, from the 
Russian dominions to the shores of 
the Archipelago ; for the Turks have 
the power and right to shut the navi- 
gation, on the blockade principle, in 
tmiea of political danger to itself, quite 
as much as a bclligeient has the 
light to declaie a fortress or harbour 
blockaded ; for towers and forts from 
themselves have an etjual right with a 
besieger, to intcrditt the approach 
of a ncutial. The i ights of blockade 
have never been questioned, and the 
rights of exclusion aie equally valid ; 
were it not so, why do wc submit to 
take only such commercial privileges 
as the Chinese are pleased to give us ? 
Why do all nations submit, without 
question, to the exclusive policy of 
Japan? or, to take an example nearer 
home, why do France and England, 
two of the allies, submit only to ex- 
change such articles of commerce as . 
they think fit? Why, in short, is 
there such a question as fre^ tnide > 
But we do not justice to the intelli- 
gence of our readers, in arguin^t so 
plain a point : that the Turks have the 
right to shut the nav igation of their 
ownrivers and waters is indisputable. * 
Viirdly—lX may be said, howevci. 
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that in respect to Russia navigating 
the Black Sea, there is a difference, 
in as much as she has dominions on 
its shores. Very true ! we grant her 
full power to navigate the Black Sea; 
hut the Turks, in the situation of 
having Greece in rebellion, may say, 
there is war in the Archipelago, and 
we have placed all the countries of 
Europe in a state of exclusion, and 
our rebellious provinces must not be 
approached by the Bosphorus—our 
waters. 

Can this be denied ? — ^Why then is 
such a shallow pretext resorted to, 
and so geographically absurd as to 
say that the allies interfered with the 
Greek affair, “ simply and merely be- 
cause of the local, above all, the maru 
fime, situation of the Greeks !” when 
the fact is, that neither in geography 
nor in politics, was there any thing 
to justify interference. The ships of 
" nations trading to the Levant and 
the Black Sea,” went to the nuisance 
— went to the seas wheie the ” spawn 
of buccaneers and pirates were en- 
gendered and for the consequences 
of their hardihood or temerity, the 
Turks were not to blame. Humanity 
may lament that the Turks did not 
interdict the approach of these na- 
tions to their waters, but in not doing 
so, surely the ships of the nations 
which went of their own accord thi- 
ther, cannot call the omission of the 
Turks a grievance. 

Thus the struggle of the Greeks 
did not in any way necessarily or 
politicly endanger the peace of Fm^ 
rope, nor did it affect the commerce of 
nations, for it interfered with no other 
commerce but that with the Ottoman 
dominions, which it was only in con- 
descension that the Turks ever tole- 
rated. 

But although the diplomatic pre- 
texts which the allies alleged for inter- 
fertiiff in the affairs of Greece, are 
oqually shallow ancf untrue, it is not 
for a moment to be imagined that 
there were not valid founds for that 


interference. On the contrary, from 
the dogmas of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion, there is always a just cause of 
interfering between the Turks and 
their Christian subjects, and it is 
part of the alloy in the liberality of 
the present age, that this point is not 
considered with that gravity and re- 
verence which properly belongs to it. 
To establish the ascendancy of Ma- 
homedanism, is not only a command 
of the Prophet, but the declared 
end and object of Ottoman policy. 
A cessation in the warfare against 
Christianity, is only a truce or a m- 
pituhfion ; there exists not in Tur- 
kish diplomacy such a term as treaty, 
in the sense in which we understand 
it ; and it is but a modern invention 
to style a Rayah a bt'hject; it implies 
something baser, and indicates an 
inferiority connected with religion. 
Thus, whenever the Greek rises in 
arms against the Tuik, it is not 
a rebellion, but a violation of a truce, 
or equivalent to an attempt to leco- 
ver, and moreover he is at all times 
and in all circumstances, distinct 
and separate, and under no obliga- 
tion to obey the Sultan, farther than 
suits his own convenience. It there- 
fore would have been much more 
to the purpose, if the allies, instead 
of alleging such plausibilities as the 
peace of Europe, and the interrup- 
tion of commeicc, had honestly stated 
the fact, that the Greeks having risen 
in arms against the Turks, they had 
interfered to mitigate the horrors of 
the war ; for it must always be borne 
in mind, that the difference between 
Christianity and Maliomedanism, 
makes them two separate ** peoples,** 
and that the Turks only possess a 
military lule over them : when this 
important fact is not duly attended 
to, and when the Christian nations 
regard the Turks as one of their com- 
munity, immediate confusion ensues, 
anckwill ever ensue in all matters, in 
which any thing like negociation is 
entered into with the Sultan. 


[The remainder of the article in the Quarterly Review is clear and perspi-‘ 
^ous. The honour of the country has been rigidly and highly maintained 
in the whole of the Greek negociations. We only regret that a pretext should 
have been made by the allies for the Treaty of London, which facts, geogra- 
phiipal and political, do not uphold. ] 
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Omt the finest day of the last month, about nine in the evening, there was a 
gathering of as many good fellows as chose to go, with a sufficient sprinkling 
of foolish frivolios to afford sport for the chosen few. The said gathering was 
held in the back room of the establishment of Mr. James Fraser, at No. 215, 
Regent-street, the birth-place of Regina^ and temple of true fiin. No care 
had been lost to make the room worthy of the company, and of the occasion 
--which last was nothing less than the commencement of a series of plenary 
indulgences independent of old Square Toes at Rome. The decorations of the 
apartment were most appropriate. On every side glasses and bottles met the 
eye : the glasses of various colours and dimensions, and all of delightfully 
thin consistency — the bottles bright with glowing tints, our own favourites 
** Blushing celestial rosy-red, love’s proper hue 

and the swan-like necks of others seeming made for that sweet grasp which 
gives more joy than aught in life, save the touch of your soft fingers, 
beautiful Miss Snooks ! Cuff, the Purveyor for princes and prosperous 
writers supplied the wines and all other needfuls connected with corporeal 
enjoyment. We must except the anchovy toast, which was manufactured by 
the fair hands of Miss Mitford, and she was splendidly toasted in return — 
long life and merry tragedies to her ! Talking and singing of all kinds was 
kept up in rare style, and faithfully reported by a gentleman, who never takes 
down a speech accurately, unless he be just in that state in which Lords wish 
to be who do not love their ladies. On the memorable evening in question, 
every thing conspired to put him in high feather, and the following is his 
minute and mellifluous account of what took place. 

0*Doheriy. 

But if you've a song, give us a bar of it — 

Keep it up for an hour or two — 

And though the toddy they make here, may not be the best. 

Yet nevertheless we'll have more of it. 

Sing — Foll-de-rol, foll-de-rol, foll-de rol, loo. 

Admirably chorussed. Here, slavey — another batch of bowls. [They 
are produced on the instant. 1 Poor Paddy Clarke, of the Spenser he was, 
when he wrote that truly splendid song. 1 wonder where is he now, and Echo 
says, " where is he now?" Tender sentiment occasionally comes over the soul 
of me ! Are you all filled— 

Omnes. — All. 

0*Doherty. — No skylights ? 

Ontnea, — None. 

O* Doherty, — Gentlemen. [Loifd cheers.} Gentlemen, I rise to propose in 
this august assembly, a toast, which I am sure will be responded to with a 
heartfelt emotion, by all who have a heart to feel ; [hear, hear!] those who 
have none, may divide off to the left, for they have no right to be here. I 
am not about to give the valiant Parisians, the heroes of the three days of the 
great week, as our neighbours call it ; or to trumpet forth the renown of the 
tailors, weavers, dyers, breeches -makers, tinkers, cads, players, tumblers, 
pick-pockets, newspaper editors, gaming-house keepers, waiters, bellows- 
menders, green-grocers, sweeps, rag-pickers, shoe-blacks, house-^painters, 
surgeons, men-milliners, poets, beggarmen, thieves, journalists, dog-dancers, 
knife-grinders, sonnetteers, farriers, swindlers, stock-brokers, ladies of easy 
virtue, and gentlemen of none, who beat and overthrew the French soldiery, 
commanded by a Marshal of France, so highly to the honour of the 
tary caste of the great nation. — Nor do I intend to expatiate on the glories of 
the braves Beiges, in the war against the cabbage- tailed Dutchmen ; a war in 
which the valour of both patties was balanced with an extremity of exacti- 
tude,, that it woul(| puzzle the most lynx-eyed obsei*ver to decide which, the 
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advancing or the retreating, the beaten or the victorious, was the most pol- 
troon of mankind — a war greatly in its general features, resembling tlie duel 
in Miss in her Teens, between Mr. Fribble and Captain Flash, in which, and 
many other duels, the only question to be decided, was, which party would 
first run away. — Nor shall I speak of Spain — 

The Whipper-in^ — ^Why thin, Insinc, Td thrubble ye to know of what it is 
ye do mane to spake ? Here you’ve been telling us Ibis quarter of an hour, 
what you don’t think of saying, and the punch growing could all the time. 
So now, as the house is full, and every thing riddy for a division, would it not 
be bitter for you to come to a payriod, and not keep the mimbers waiting ? 
In another House, that shall be nameless, forHhe laste said the soonest minded, 
that’s the way I drop the hint to Peel — " Peel,” says I» in an under tone, 
" you’ve spoke euugh, the divil a one minds a word you’re saying, and the 
boys are whipped-in; so hould your tongue, and nivet mind the natencss of 
the inding, for sure enough it will be as good as the rest, stop when you will 
by the way of a purryration.” 

O* Doherty. — ^The words of wisdom and experience will, I trust, never be 
listened to by me without their due attention. I bow, therefore, to thee, 
Greek as thou art, of the island of Sligo. Without further preface then, I 
give that toast which, when unadorned is adorned the most Hie Ladies of 
England !” Hircc times three. 

The W hipper-in, — Take the fire from me. 

Hip — ^liip — hip — hurra ! 

Hip — ^hip — hip — hurra ! 

Hip — ^liip — ^liip — hurra ! 

Hurra ! — hurra ! — hurra ! 

Hun a ! — ^liurra ! — hurra ! 

Hurra ! — buna ! — huna ! 

Hurra ! — oh — oh — oh ! 

The Chancellor. — And one cheer more. 

The irhipper-hi. — Faith, then, that’s asier said than done in such a case 
• — but, no matter, here goes. 

Hip — hip — hip — hurra! &c. 

O'Dohei'fy. 

Oh ! we drain off our glasses, and drink the dear lasses. 

They are dull -headed asses who fancy it wrong ; 

When bright eves inspire us, and sweet glances lire us. 

It never can tire us to praise them in song. 

The Whipper-in. 

In the land of ould Arin, I’m tould they are swarin 
That no Union therein shall longer prevail ; 

But the union of Hymen — you all know what I mean — 

Neither knowing nor sly men they’ll nivir rcpale. 

O'Doher/y. 

’Tis Wordsworth will praise ye, the cowslip and daisy. 

And bother his jazy for beautiful veise. 

But a fig for his posies, give me the ’live roses. 

For all Qj|:hers, by Moses ! I care not a curse. 

The Whtpper-in. 

Who values ould doters or classical quote rs. 

I’ll whip in the voteiir^ — to cry, yea or nay ; 

And, without a division. I’m sure your decision 
Will be to the darlina due homage to pay, 

0^ Doherty . — Bioke down for a rhyme in the last verse. 

1%e Whipper-in . — How devilish particular you are — you hav’n’t a rhyme 
yourself always riddy to pull out of your breeches pocket. 

(y Doherty . — But wc inteirupt butiiicts. The Chuinnan is about to speak. 
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[Aside.] Secure a glass in advance as many of ye as can, for I foresee that the 
Governor is going to spin a yarn. 

Oliver YorJcq.-^My Lords and Gentlemen, I have done myself the special 
honour of calling you here together, in order to do business. How strange 
and critical is the position of human alfairs at present ! Wherever we turn 
our eyes there is revolution. The race of Charles the Tenth is banished from 
the throne — William of Holland is pilfered of half a crown — Anthony of Sax- 
ony is deposed — Charles of Brunswick has been obliged to fly— Prussia, Aus* 
tria, Russia, are — 

Botliered. 

Yorke. — I thank my friend for the word, though it was not that which I 
had intended to use. In short, the alteration of the face of afl’airs on the Con- 
• tinent cannot be more aptly compared to anything that I know of, than to the 
revolutionary appearance imposed upon the whole i)eriodical world of England 
by Fraser’s Magazine. [Loud cheers^ ITicre is what the French would have 
called a boulcversement. The old and worn-out despots are chased away, or 
their domination tottoVs. A new order of things is prevailing, and the 
effete editors and curmudgeon contributors are gone to their native abode of 
darkness) thence never to emerge. That this should have been eflected with- 
out bloodshed is a wish that humanity may utter, but which experience 
in the affairs of the world must prevent us from expecting. We might have 
desired that those who fancied themselves our rivals might have sunk unmo- 
lested, 

“ As sleep the dull who sink to rest, 

Beneath congenial mud oppressed.’* 

[Hoar, hear!] 

O' Doherty. — Neat — 

Whipper- iv . — M ighty nate. 

Oliver Yorke. — But 1 fear it is not so destined to be ; and though I deprecate 
the punishment of death as heartily as Polignac himself, it is to be dreaded 
that I must inflict it with an unsparing hand. I shall, however, still afford 
a breathing time, a moment for repentance, which I think they to whom I 
allude, cannot better emj)loy, than in hanging themselves peaceably with- 
out staining ray fingers with their gore. 

My Lords and Gentlemen. — ^The great and increasing popularity of this our 
Magazine, has not a parallel in the history of the periodical world. [Ajyplause.] 

I shall not dwell any further on this pleasing fact than to announce that our 
sale is rai)idly rising to 20,000! [applause] and the calculations of ordinary 
experience w'arrant me in saying that when a magazine has reached that 
number, the chances are that, in due course of time, and that not a very long 
course, it ordinarily reaches the number of 100,000 ! Tr) that number it is 
my present intention to limit the sale ; but, like Sir Robert Peel, I shall always 
be found open to conviction, and on a proper case being made out, shall 
have no objection in retracting what may .seem to be the firmest purpose of my 
life. As for ol1l)Osition, I fear none. We soar like eagles, opening our eyes , 
steadily upon the glorious orb that irradiates, cheers, and inspires us with life 
and vigour and genius; and let the flocks of owls and other obscene birds of 
the night, as they fly before his beams, hoot and chatter in self-important 
stupidity without disturbing us. [Loud cheers.] 

My Lords and Gentlemen — I have the honour of proposing Fraser's Ma- 
gazine. [Twelve times twelve.] 

** Rogers, I begin to doubt your imraortality-r-your wit is now but a 
remembrance — you are not the man you were." So said Montgomery, with 
a touje and manner, which would have pleased, my Lord Ellenborough. But 
Rogers soon gave him his change by the following volley of conundrums 
‘ Pray, my fine fellow, can you tell me, why a devilled chop is like 

a revolutionary movement? D’ye give it up? — Because it is slu intestine 
broil. 

** Wliy is a man, who won’t come out when you .call him, like a false in- 
ference ^ D'ye give it up } — Because he is a non sequitur. 

Why is the author of the Jew of Arragnn, the personification of ‘U pro- 
verbial phrase? Dy'e give it up? — Because he's IVade in, the balance, and 
found u'nnfhg. 
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*^When does an old aunt hridU most? D'ye give it up ? — ^Wben she'is 
saddled with her sister's family. 

" Why is a poetaster like a cigar lighted at the wrong end? D'ye give it 
Up ? — Because, with all the puffing in the world, you can't give him even the 
semblance of a flame." 

" Mr. Rogers," said Omnipresence Satan, " you are personal." 

'' Well, by Jove," retorted Sam, " I now believe what Miss Landon said 
of you — that you're tlie omnipresence of yourself. Can't a man mention 
poetaster without your bristles rising ?’* 

" Sir, your age protects you," said Satan. 

** Then it is of more use than yours," cried old Perpetuity, and pulled 
Omnipresence by the nose ; who roared out — " Oh, my eye !" to the seem- 
ing horror and real delight of every one present. 

The Chairman, however, was obliged to assume displeasure, though he felt 
it not. " Mr. Rogers !" quoth he, " Remember you are not in your own 
shew-room, and at liberty to do as you like. Fill up your glass, you old 
sinner, and give us a song." 

" That I will," said Sam, jovially ; and, owing to the great celebrity I 
achieved by my last Latiii song, which I wrote for the occasion of the 
dinner, and sung, as you all know, I will now sing anothei, written by me 
to dilfuse a spirit of cheerful piety among people who are growing old." 

Order for a song, by Sam. Rogers," cried the Chairm^ ; " and, if any 
gentleman wishes to blow his nose, let him do so at once, ind not interrupt 
the harmony by a trumpet accompaniment." [Many sounds — and then a dead 
silence.'} 

The Song of Sam Rogers. 

Mihi est propositum in taberna rnori ; 

Vinurn sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint* angelorum chori, 

" Dcus sit propitius huic potatori !" 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna. 

Cor, imbutum nectare, volat ad superna. 

Mihi sapit dulcius vinurn in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miscuit praesulis pincerna. 

Tales versus facio, quale vinurn bibo, 

Neque possum scribere, nisi sumto cibo. 

Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 

Nasonem post calices carmine pracibo. 

Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetia* datur. 

Non nisi cum fuerit venter ben^ satur ; 

Cura in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur. 

In me Phoebus irruit, ac miranda fatur. 

Fertur in gymnasiis vinus, vine, vinurn, 

Masculinura displacet, nec placet femininum 
At in neutro genere vinurn est divinum 
Loqui facit monachos optimum Latinum, 

Roariferous acclamations ; which having subsided, the Chairman rose, and 
inquired — " Did you Really write that song, Rogers ?" 

" Upon my honour, as a poet and a oanker, I did," replied Sara. 

" TOen, gentlemen, I think we ought to drink Mr. Rogers's good health, 
and song," quoth Oliver. 

The company caring little whose health they dranh — so they hut drank— filled 
up ia gallant style, and Galt was going to give the “ hips," when in stalked a 
contradiction of Sir Walter* s creed, about the non-existence of strange visitors 
from the world of shadowy forms. The vision was dressed in a aown and girdle, 
a hood, and all other attributes of monkery. Having walked sldwly to the vppef 
end of the room, the figure, in d hoUow tone, growled forth — " I object to that 
toast being drunk." '' The devil, you do I" cried Oliver; "and why, my 
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good sir ?” ** Bmuse/* rejoined the Monk, " the song is not by that com- 
mercial Bard, there : it is one of my pleasures of memory to know, that it 
was written by me, long before that person was born, or begotten.” Rogers 
now rose to refute this singular charge of lardeny ; and began by inquiring the 
name of his rival. " My name,” answered the stranger, '' is Walter de 
Mapes.” " Then, Walter de Mapes, were it not for the gown you wear, 
Td give you the lie ; and, as it is, must say you have not spoken truth. 
The song was written by me — and as for your presuming to speak of a 
period prior to my being born or begotten — I, with confidence, appeal to the 
company as to which looks the older, you or I. f^ear, hear /] You'll say you 
are a ghost ; but who’ll undertake to prove that I am not as much a ghost as 
yourself? [Loud cheers from all parts of the room.'] You see, my good friend, 
that the sense of the company is against you ; so pray vanish, with as much 
expedition, and as little smell as possible.” The speaker now sate down, and 
the cry of “turn him out,” was very general, with reference to Walter 
the ghost, who took the hint and hid himself in the key-hole, whence he silently 
escaped soon after. 

“ Pray, Rogers, where do you buy your wine r” asked O’Doherty. 

“ In Liquorpond Street; but may I ask the cause of your question?” 

“ Why,” said the Standard-bearer, “ in the song you have sung, you say, 

* Talcs versus facio, quale vinuin bibo.' 

from which I should infer, that your wine is villainously bad.” 

“ The wit of that remark is no excuse for its impertinence,” observed 
Sam, sulkily. 

Oliver feared a storm, and called for a song. “ Sing yourself,” said a 
gentleman. “With all my heart!” cried Oliver, and immediately struck up. 

Oliver Yorke’s Song. 

Oh, he that will not merry, merry be. 

With a bowl and jovial toast. 

May he be into Bridewell put. 

And fast bound to a post. 

And while he's merry, merry there, my boys, 

Will we be merry here. 

For it’s who can tell 
Where we may dwell. 

To be meriy another year. (bis.) 

“ There, my lads, you have it short and sweet, like my wife’s epitaph.” — 

“ Pray,” said Galt, “ can't we talk a little conversation ? I don’t like so much 
singing.” “ By all means,” cried O'Doheity ; “ and the argument shall 
he, Moore's power as a satirist.” “ Now,” quoth Galt, “ ray excellent devil 
of wit ! I love thee infinitely ; for thy alluding to the subject gives me an op- 
portunity of craving permission to read a poem, which is short and original. 

It is by myself^ so I say uotliing of its merits ; concerning which you’ll give ^ 
me your'bpinion, as its appearance in print depends on its receiving here the 
impress of your approval. You know that Moore thought fit to sneer at Re- 
gina, and to allude to me as her Editor. It is with reference to him thjit I 
wrote the stanzas, which now I beg to read to you.” “ By all means do so,” 
said the Chairman ; “ for you are a kind-hearted fellow, and incapable of in- 
flicting bad verse on your friends. I only hope you have twitched that little- 
viper who so meanly attacked you. I think his attack was a judgment on 
you for praising him. A fellow of his kidney never thinks the praise suffi- 
cient, unless you lay it on thick and smooth as Montgomery’s verse. — Go it, 
Galt, w^e're all attention.” Mr. Galt then rose, and read from a paper the 
following stanzas : 

Who is the Editor of Fraser* s Magazine f 

Why, who should the Editor be but Noll Yorke ? — 

Yet since this plain fact by wee Tom is forgot. 

The bottle of wisdom I now shall uncork. 

And shew who the Editor surely is noA 
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tfe 19 not the man who once spread through the land' 

The poisonous slime of a prostitute muse^ 

Till the pest raged around us on every hand — 

Tlie breath of the brothel, the stench of the stews t 

lie never has labour’d a lay of vile lust, 

To curse the chaste heart with unquenchable fire ; 

Nor tinsel hath spun to veil V’^ice from disgust. 

Or hide the dark hues of degrading desire ! 

He never has sate at the board of a Prince, 

And stol’n from his privacy food for small quizdom ; 

Nor, slandering a King, wasted life to convince 
That fearing a Lord’s the beginning of wisdom. 

He never has crouch’d to the dust for a hug 

By the gentle Lord George, or the sweet Lady Betty ; 

And all who bchrild his magnanimous mug, 

May be sure that he cannot be Little or Petty.* 

Nor will he e’er know that old age of the worst — 

Ay, worse than the end of the frog’s futile strain ; 

It swell’d its small bulk till, swelling, it burst — 

Better so, than live on to grow little again ! 

One of the things wc never intend to attempt is, a description of the ap- 
plause which rewarded this display of Galt’s powers, liteiary and declaiiiato- 
ry. Print it! print it ! by all means print it!” was shouted forth by every 
onepresent, except Montgomery, whose objection w^as grounded on the mani- 
fest vigour and beauty of the stanzas. Jesse, who is a good-natured lad, and 
has as little jealousy as any literal y man — which leaves hiiiKpiite enough — 
Jesse was fbr the printing ; and expressed himself so energetically to that ef- 
fect, that Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, who had sneaked into the room unperceived, 
<‘xclairacd, ''Ah, Jesse, ’tis easy enough to sec you’ic a contiibutor toFrasei’s 
Magazine, as, indeed, wc know fiom the printed evidence in that publication. 
But you rtiight have a little decent reserve, and not he so vastly particulai 
about having those stan/as placed in an immortal form.” " What’s that you 
say. Watts !” cried Jesse. " Listen, my lad and gentlemen all, and I’ll lead 
you something about this interloper, written by Mr. Morgan, au^r 'of the 
Reproof of Brutus, a gentleman w'hose style of singing ' (’harming Judy 
Callaghan' has often deluhted us all.” Down went the Chaii man’s ham- 
mer; and Jesse placing, as he’s wont, the extreme point of his principal di- 
git to the point, equally extreme, of his nasal promontory, — [See No. VIII.] — 
recited this 

Pol<e at Alaric. 

I don’t like that Alaric Attila Watts ! » 

Whose verses arc just like the pans and pots. 

Shining on shelves in a cottagei’s kitchen. 

Polish’d and prim. Now a greyhound bitcli in 
Tlie corner, a cat, and some empty bottles, 

A chubby-faced boy, and the Lord knows u'hat else ; 

All taken together ’& a picture, which in 
My humble opinion is just as rich in 
Domestic detail, without the " what nots” 

That smooth down the verses of Alaric Watts. 

Outroarious laughter followed this ; and Jesse, like a rogue as he is, kept it up 
by saying — " Piav, Alaric Attila, whore do you find those fine names — your 
own and Zilla Madonna? I’m told you hope to supply posterity with 
sugar-plums, and that they’ll say the sweet, sweet Watts was the very 
one %orth all the rest. Tush, man, never frown — your Verses in the Sou- 
venir say all this, only in much more mystificatory language.” *' Mr. Jesse,” 

* No allusion my Loid Maiquib. 
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cried (yCoberty, looVitog flaitely at tha Sw^>, soddealy lost his re* 
eoliaetiOiY and asked far a cdach. Thin ms brought aad he depart, as he 
always does^ attd dying will do, to the great joy of every one near him. Mr. 
Ball then rose^and begged ter say a w6rd abdnt the effects of 

The Deluge, 

The world befiMre the flood 
Was a mcsiBtroua mass of mud. 

And the cows all chewed the cud 
Of nothing but reflection ; 

But, when that naval officer, 

Noah, planted coffee, sir. 

And laid out lots of rhino 
In brewing blessed wine — oh. 

Then, then, our mother earth 
Began a teeming birth. 

In consequence of which 
The farmers all grew rich ; — 

And, now, their sons love go-itry, 

Tlieir daughters purchase poetry. 

And Tve a good fat ration 
For writing The Creation, 

** And that *8 all botheration,'* 

said O'Doherty. *'He! he! he !" grinned Montgomery. Come, come," quoth 
Ball, " since you're so facetious, Mister Omnipresence, pray listen to this anec* 
dote. In the room of the barber who superintends the division of your black 
bristles above your tawny forehead, there is a copy of the Omnipresente ^ 
qf ike Deity, which you employ yourself in reading — as you well may, for 
who'd read it save he who had written it? Well, one day a friend of mine 
was sitting under the barber’s dominion, and observed, what he thought a 
very silly looking lad, contemplating the picture forming the frontispiece of 
that queer book. The picture in question reminds many malicious vrags of a 
rusty conductor waiting for a flash of lightning. But to return, the contem- 
plating youth suddenly rose and went his way ; when the barber addressing 
my friend, said, * Do you know, sir, that young gentleman who has just left 
the room ?’ ' Not at all,' was the reply. ^ That, sir, is Mr. Boberi Montgo- 
mery, author of that wonderful book on the table.' ' Bless ray stars,' 
cried the gehtleman, ' why, he's no more like the picture, than his work is 
like poetry.' ' I can assure you, sir,' continued the destroyer of hairs, , 
' that Mr. Montgomery often spends hours in looking on that picture, at in- 
tervals assuring me, with a sigh, thi t it has not half enough expression to be 
a good likeness of him.'" " Mr. Chairman," quoth Omnipresence, " is this 
not persoprf^ ** Very," replied Yorke ; " but you should remember that^ 
your failures, the Age Reviewed and the Pvffiad, were distinguished 

by a strong disposition and weak endeavour to be unpleasant. When you 
were counting the syllables of those two affairs, you should have thought of 
yoUr omnipresent blunders, and of the laborious life imposed thereby on the 
editor of the Inspector, As to your Satan, 'tis the devil ; and of your 0mm- 
presence of the Deity, this is my 

Opinion, ^ 

God’s omnipresence I believed. 

And yet was wondrously deceived. 

For, not long since, 1 chanced to look 

la young Montgom'ry's maudlin book ; t 

And can with coaffdence declare. 

That not a trace of God is there,** 

Bob immediately made himself scarce. Gillies, why so glum ?" sajd 
O'Doherty, to that great author.. 
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" From the dark dungeons of dejection freed. 
Rise, GiUies, rise ! 


Nevermind the threign Qmrterlg — 'tis a green-hued monster, and Calihan 
is 4ing thereof. Come, my worthy Ex-editor, sing us your song about 
' an old woman lame and blind.' " " Later in the evening, if you please,*' 
said Mr. T. B. Macauley. " Now or then, 'tis all one to me," quoth Gillies. 

However, as I am avowedly the greatest German scholar this country has 
ever produced, barring Coleridge perhaps. I'll sing you a song written by 
Schiller, to the honour and glory of punch. Perhaps the Standard-bearer 
will oblige me by singing the second part." ** Not a doubt of it. Gillies; so 
just take your two fingers from before your mouth-picce, and give the mighty 
movement way." " Order, for a duet by two gentlemen," cried Jesse. — 
" Order, order !" responded Oliver ; and all was mute as a snoreless sleep. 


Mr, Pierce Gillies's Song, 


Vier Elemcnte 
Tnnig gesellt 
Bildeu das Leben 
Bauen die Welt. 


Giesset des Wassers 
Sprudelnden Schwall ! 
Wasscr umfanget 
Ruhig das All. 


Preset der Citrone 
Saftigen Stern 
Herb ist des Lebens 
Innerrster Kern. 


Tropsen des Geistes 
Giesset hinein ! 
Leben dem Leben 
Giebt er allein. 


Jetzt mit des Zuckers 
Linderndem saft 
Zahmet die herbe 
Brenncnde Kraft. 


Eh ! es verdiiftet 
Schbpfet es schnell ! 
Nur wenn er gliihet 
Labet der Quell ! 


" Bravo! bravo! Schiller for ever!" was the cry of jubilation from all parts 
of the room. 

0*Doherty, — Pray, Mr. Duncombc, did you ever hear of Mr. Wells of 
Norwich ? 

Tom, — What Mr. Wells, pray ? 

0* Doherty, — What Mr. Wells ! — why, the son of old Mr. Wells. 

Tom, — Never, on my honour ; but may I ask why you make the inquiry ? 

(y Doherty, — Ah ! my dear sir, that u'as a man ; yet he had one fault — a 
very great fault. 

Tom. — Well, sir, and what was that ? 

(y Doherty. — He was a notorious bottle-stopper. — Do you take ? 

Thm. — Ha ! ha ! I do, I* do, and give also— here's the bottle. Let's have 
a toast. 

0* Doherty, — ^The health of Jack Philipson ? 

•Tbm. — Oh, no ; a d — d low fellow — no sort of style about him. 

0* Doherty, — Well, I'll give you Eliza — you've no objection tp that, I sup- 
^se? 

Tom.— -By all means— and we'll drink it standing, in compliment to her 
legs. 

CtDoher^, — Well, now, that is kind of you to remember her pretty under- 
standing'-^for all the world knows of her running away. 

Tbm.— Sir, we'll change the subject, if you please. 

(y Doherty, — Right — ^yet the lady has been before hand with you there. 

Tom, — Mr. Chairmtd, I beg to drink the independent electors of Hertfbrd. 
(Applause,) 

Here the Chairman interposedf and begged that the company would 
give their attention to the Silent Gentleman, who, for the first time 
since the accession of his present Most Gracious Majesty, felt most irre- 
sistiblg impelled to speak. This announcement tickled all ears, andyott 
might have heard the decapitation cf a pin, or any other scarcely ami* 
ble sound, when the Silent Gentleman rose, and thus began:— ^ 

" That was a sneaking trick of a contemporary to steal an idea of mine* 
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about the Brides qf the Year, However, exeeutioil^ thantf Heaven I 
camiot be d^u-ged on jue. Til aow read my vaticmatioa about 0|e year tu 
come— that is to say, if you'll allow me." Omaes— "Read! readl" He 
Silent Gentleman accordingly read — 

The Brides of the Ensuing Year, 

There is a power, which Poets have, and no one hath beside. 

By which their peepers spy whate’er the future fain would hide ; 

And thus it is, that I'm empower'd to shew what is to be a 
Twelvemonth hence, and— mark me well— this is my own idea. 

'Tis all along of matches — of the first of which I heard an 
Age ago — 'twixt Omnipresence Bob and Agnes Jerdan. 

Concerning this I've many thoughts, but now shall only say 
'Tis sin to throw so sweet a pearl so recklessly away ! 

Next, there's our own friend Jesse — a tender-hearted trump — 

Whom Heaven intends to bless with magnifique Miss Crumpe. 

Oh, Jesse, thou art a lucky dog ! for that most glorious bust 
Is rarest of the raree-shows that shall return to dust ! 

And T. K. Hervey, too, will take out leave to lay a hand on 
The yet unfettered finger-tips of lovely Letty Landon : 

Of this I disapprove, for Mistress H. will lose the spell 
That dwelt in that triumvirate of letters — L. E. L. 

'Tis also said that tragedy is like to lose her paragon. 

That one of London's Jews will wed the dark-eyed maid of Anragon : 

But this shall never be, for, oh ! that brow’s transcendent light 
Must still irradiate a sphere, where nought beside is bright ! 

Now Ellcnborough's Lord, I see, no longer cares a fig, by 
Whom he's quizzed, and means to wed again the matchless Digby. 

If so, my I-fOrd, remember even trampled reptiles turn — 

And shall not noble woman, wronged, the spumer proudly spurn t 

Fitzgerald, a fine butterfly, who's buzzing 'bout the town 
Has hon'rable intentions tow'rds pathetic M. A. Browne. 

And further, I foresee — though they themselves don't knoiv it — 

That J. Augustine Wade will marry Mary Howitt. 

So here's good luck to poaching ! for I do think it fair ! 

Good luck to ev'ry gentleman, who wants to get an heir ! 

Bad luck to every gamekeeper, that doesn't love his dear I 
For it's my delight in a shiny night, in the season of the year 1 

" Now, by the spotless honour of Regina cried Oliver Yorke, " it's a 
pity, mydeiTTaciturnity, that you don't speak oftener — you do it so elo- -- 
quently^d poetically," The Silent Gentleman bowed, and resumed his 
seat. 

The glasses being filled, the Chairman spoke as follows : — " Now, gentle- 
men, let each man fill a bumper to the toast which I am about to propose. 
The prefatory part in its recommendation shall be short ; for we must really 
leave off that habit of speechifying into which we have fallen, and stick to the 
main business in hand^that is, in toasting all our good friends, whether pre- 
sent or absent, and emptying sundry bottles of wine, to the edification of our- 
selves and the world at large. We are of the old Anacreontic breed; our brains 
are as dull, stale, and unprofitable as ditch water, until we have been revivified 
with sundry bottles of madeira, the most gentlemanly wine in existence, and 
old port, which, spite of what White's club-men say, is very consolatory to the 
stomach, very gracious to the digestive powers, and very strengthening to the 
mind. Here, bless the powers above ! we can drink os much as we please ; 
thanks to the well-replenished cellars and capital wines of Regim*e publisher ! 

— ahd ill this we differ very materially from your fashionable parties, where 
the cloth is whipped off the table before you have gargled your throat with a 

2 M 2 
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few initiatory gtasscs of the vinous juice. However, in order that you may 
not, for the ratiurei be outwitted when in fashionable parties, take this as a 
rule — ^^ways ask every man at the table to take wine with you ; and after- 
wards, if he is a man of breeding, like my friend O’Doherty, he will aslr you 
to take a glass in return. Thus, should there be twelve men at table, you con- 
• trive at once to get twenty-four good glasses of wine before the cloth is re- 
moved, and this is a matter worthy of remembrance. — O'Doherty, put it 
among the next batch of your maxims. Another of your maxims should be — 

' St bona vina cupis, hsec quinque proban tur in illis, 

Fortia, formosa, fragrantia, frigida, frisca !’ — 

No more Latin, however, but steadily to business. When I took up my glass, 
it was to propose a health ; but the Standard-bearer fixed his left eye upon 
me, and, when he does so, he charms me into talking of wine. — Come, gen- 
tlemen, no daylight in your glasses, and no heel-taps when once they are to 
your lips. I give you THE KING ! Long may he live to fill the throne which 
he adorns !" 

[Every glass is emptied — Twelve-t'mes^iwelve. — Song^ "He 
stemm'd the waves, a valiant tar." 

Yorke. — Fill up again, gentlemen ; for this toast cannot follow the last in 
too speedy ^measure. It, properly speaking, ought to have accompanied it ; 
but then we should have been cheated out of a glass of wine, and, therefore, 
I hope Her Gracious Majesty Queen Adelaide, will forgive us for keeping her 
for a second bumper. Now, my lads, up with it — Long life to King William's 
Consort, our beloved Adelaide, Queen of England !" 

[Immense cheering — Tu'elve-times-twelve — The glasses dance 
Irish jigs upon the table, and the heavy decanters have a seU 
to at a cotillon. — Song, " With heart as pure as angels 
bear." 

Yorke. — Ha, ha, ha 1 — Egad, the very glasses and decanters have caught 
up the spirit of fun ! — Come, Rogers, my raw-head-and-bloody-bones — my 
prince of bugaboos — open your peepers, my old boy ! It's an insult to the 
company to be shutting your blinkers thus early. Come, fill up your glass, 
man ! 

Rogers. — I was just then beginning to dream of Italy.— 

" I thought I was mounting the Alps ! — 

Who first beholds those everlasting clouds — 

Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 

Still where they were — steadfast, immoveable ; 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime. 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth ! — 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling, that he loses not." 

« Yorke. — Hollo ! — stop ’.—don't give us the whole poem. Yob u*: not now 
at Holland House, or in your own drawing-room. I wish you woulo . 

" Instantly receive into your mouth 
A glass of wine, whose taste you shall not lose." 

After all, your poetry, Rogers, is beautiful — say what they will against your 
face. That, however, is not of your manufacture ; whereas your poetry is. 
Your volume of " Italy' is one of the most splendid that ever graced the lite- 
rature of England . — So don't look dow mast, man, but throw a smile into 
your ugly mug, and fill your glass. 

Rogers. — Really, Captain Yorke, you have no bowels of compassion. You 
think every body can drink like yourself and the Cornet. I am obliged to 
be cautious — if 1 were not, 1 should get up as sick as a dog in the morning. 

0*Doherty . — 

" Si tibi serotina uoceat potatio vini : 

Hora matutin^ rehibas, et erit medicina." 

There's comfort for you, Sam. 
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lloyW5.-<^Mercy on UB, Signifer; would you hai^e me get drunk 1n the 
morning too? 

(y Doherty, ^\X*% only'curing yourself with a tooth of the dog that bit you 
overnight. 'Gentlemen, *^feplenish, for I have a toast which will make your 
blood thrill in ecstasy Enough your veins. 

Enter Tom Campbell. 

YorJce, — Hollo I who have we here? — ^Tom Campbell, by all that is holy ! 
Hang the fellow— I wish he was at the bottom of the Red Sea. Why does 
he come here to bother us with his shrivelled up and obstetrical face. One 
would think that alter the drubbings he has got at our hands^ he would have 
kept his precious carcase far as the blessed antipodes from our merciless fangs 
[aside to Jesse'], Well, Tom, here you are — I am glad to sec you ; although 
they told me you were offended at our sweet mention of your name. 

CawpheU.^l really thought it very unkind of you, Yorke, to treat me in 
the cruel manner you have done. What injury have I ever been guilty of 
towards you ? 

YorJee, — Why, Tom, to me, personally, you have ever been the gentlest 
of God's animals ; but whenever I write in Regina, I forget all private friend- 
ships and partialities, all prejudices and antipathies ; iiiy bosom is steeled 
against all the undue and fatal influences of every passion under Heaven, 
being big with the lofty idea, that I am working for the improvement of the 
world at large, and of that countless posterity, yet in the womb of time. Sir, 
as Editor of Regina, I am the conservator of English literary taste, and Eng- 
glish literary taste is scandalized at your proceedings. The high-mettled 
racer of Parnassus is dwindled down into the tip-toe-sliding hack dandy of 
the drawing-room ; he, who by a proper cultivation of his genius, had been 
a person above all the titled and wealthy jackasses of the metropolis, is 
turned into a slave of fashion, a sorry, mouthing, poor time-server to men, 
who, though they possess titles and have ducal coronets, are but the mere 
spawn of accident. I'he glorilier of the muses — he, who once in soft and 
beautifully modulated poems, sung of the beatific and blessed affections of the 
heart — of woman's angelic chastity and excellence, as typified in the character 
of a Gertrude — and whose blood once boiled in tides of passion, as he re- 
counted the glories of England, and the martial achievements of the world-^ 
is dwindled into a tapster of a low club-house, a companion of mawkish 
fashionables, and loves to spend his time in carousing over the bottle, and ut- 
tering jokes, and indulging in table talk, which shall not be mentioned by me 
on this occasion, but which grieves me to the very heart, when I think that 
all, all of which I have accused you, Tom Campbell, has been done and uttered 
— is daily done and uttered by a man in whose power it once was to have be- 
queathed to future times as pure and immaculate a name as any in the whole 
range of oi'jJBritish literature. 

Cam^i^ll, — {Rising in a violent passion,) Sir, you are offensive — I will no* 
long^ i-cmain htr^ to listen to such insulting language. I am as potent in 
intellect now as I ever was in the course of my life — as every body knows — 
that is, Henry Colburn, and Patmore, and Lady Charlotte Bury, and Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, because they respectively, and often and often have told 
me, that I was and am the first of the poets of England ; and that my name 
will be remembered when those of Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, are 
forgotten. 

[A vociferous ha ! ha ! ha ! from the whole company, Campbell bounces 
about the roofn for some time like a parched pea upon a drum-head — ’ 

' then takes up his hat, and is about to make a precipitate retreat, when 
Sir Morgan puUa Aim hack by the tails of his coat,] 

Sir Morgan , — Stop I stop ! my prince of white-headed boys. By holy 
Jove — ^aye, by the brow of cloud-compelling Jove himself— you shall stop and 
hear your praises repeated in verse and song. Pungent, my fine fellow, give 
us a taste of yoUr quality. 
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Pungent cantitates. ' 

Regina's great king Is Noll Yorke, the fl^rom foe 
Of Irishman Moore and Tom Cawmell the Scot ; 

And the threat he held out was not swagger and ehow> 

For the lacing he's giy'n us shall ne'er be forgot. 

Such fortune awaits each contemptible wight. 

Each pert poetaster, each sycophant vile ; 

Each grey-headed dandy, whose genius once bright. 

Is burnt down to the dregs — black ns Jem Scarlett's bile. 

Then why should we fail to apply our mastix 
To the shoulders of Cawmell, Of Cockneys the prince. 

Who apes from superiors small drawing-room tricks ? — 

Then lay on, Drum-Major, till Tommy shall wince. 

Out with him— who his lofty Parnassian glory 
Hath barter'd for friendship of dandy and frump ; 

And (eager to emulate Hellenic story) 

Is grey-headed Adonis to Aphrodite C . 

The harp that of yore sung the song of the bold. 

Of the seamen of England, and of warlike Lochiel, 

Is unstrung, and the breast of the poet is cold 
To the language of passion — to proud glory's tale. 

Inspiration is passed, and you see in its place. 

Of vinous potations, the marks deep and strong ; 

While in form, dress, and gestures, the dandy you trace.— 
llien quick, our Drum-Major, and spare not the thong. 

[Drum’-Major, obedient io orders — Thm is tied up, his clothes are strips 
ped off-^nd after receiving fivc’^kundred lashes, his body is borne off to 
the hospital.] 

Tbrite,— That imperative duty to the public having been thus notably per- 
formed, let us again to our merriment. Come, Culpepper, give us a song ; 
let it be an appendant to the last. 

Culpepper. — ^There is only one appendant to Tom Campbell, and that is 
Cyrus Reading. So here goes — 

Long Cyrus, when last he was named in our page. 

Mutter'd loudly his wrath, and bounc'd up in big rage ; 

And stalking like ranter upon a play stage. 

Says he, " to chastise that Noli Yorke 1 engage." 

Derry down, down, down, dcrry 4f)wn. 

For he, the vile dog, would fain have me his butt, ^ 

Yet I'll make him for ever his bread-basket shut— 

Then, in fury, he struck with his fist his caput. 

Which was hard as a thick-rinded tough cocoa-nut. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

And the headggaVe a hollow and lo^ moaning sound. 

Like an echo in vaults that are deep under ground ; 

And a twitch at his heart which in quick-time rebound. 

Was thumping, reminded the May-pole of his wound : — 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

This wound, sirs, was hidden and secret and sore. 

And indicted by Colburn the puffer and bore. 

Who turn'd off lank Cyrus sa^is notice before. 

For the New MoniKly's credit got lower and lower, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 



Then Cyrus resolved to turn newspaper man. 

And penny-a-Uner, as first he beg^ 

His famous career ; and, says he, if t can. 

From the King's faithful lieges TU a few pence trepan. 

Derry down, down> down, dcrry down. 

But this new scheme was bubblish, and quickly blew up. 

And now Cyrus* sole joy, for his head of a tup. 

Is to dine in his club-room, and breakfast and sup. 

And to wine-bib and comfort himself with his cup. 

Derry down, down, down, derry down. 

Still, however, ranting* swearing, and vowing vengeance against Noll 
Yorke and the peerless Begina, Queen of all the Magazines in the Universe. 

A great hubbub was now heard in the outer room.— 7 %oms Wood entered 
and all his retinue, in evident confusion ; and after a few necessary seconds 
for taking his breath. Wood announced, '' The ex-Kinoof France V * who 
entered with bowing and mincing capers, and proceeded towards Oliver. 
Oliver rose with dignity, and met him, stepping out with his right-leg fore- 
most, " Charles Capet, I am happy to see you,** said the Editor of Regina, 
" you gave me a kind reception at your Court of the Tuilleries, and I am 
proud ^ this occasion to testify to you my grateful recollection of times past. 
This, my friend, is as it should be, and is no more than is due to the parties. 
I visited you at your capital, and now you come to return us the compliment 
in our own den. Thus two such celebrated characters, as we are, should 
ever behave one to the otlier. Take a seat, my old crony, at our right hand. 
Here, Wood, clean glasses — which wine will you take, mon ancien ai»i— 
Port or Sherry ?*' 

Charles, — Bien ohlig^, mon trhs cher Olivier ; mais je ne voudrais ni Vun ni 
Vautre, 

The " Man wot drives the Constitution Wan*' here entered the room, and 
said, ** that, if the Chairman would allow him to share in the festivities of the 
evening, he*d sing a song to earn his grog." ** Sit down, my old hero," was 
the reply ; ** this is Liberty Hall on the present occasion.** Coachee imme- 
diately brought himself to an anchor, and without any coughing, humming, 
or any of the humbug generally introductory to a song, struck up the follow- 
ing stave ; — 

Song hy the Man wot drives the Wan, 

" Though first I was a sorry hack 
In office, now 1 lead the pack ; 

Am foremost whip, can cut a flash. 

Can guide the ribbon, tip the lash 
So well, the Master of the Crown, 

Made me head coachman here in town i 
And so with lots of quid a year. 

I'm glad of this my sarvice here ; 

Since most confess that Coachee can 
Tool with the Constitution van. 

So — ya — ^hip— hearties — ^ya — hip— hie — 

Coachee '11 make the old wan fly. 

The tits are thorough bred, and pull 
The rumbling wan in speed so full ; 

They never back, nor bolt, nor kick — 

If so. I'd send them to old Nick ; 

They're real good uns — ^thorough British ; 

Quiet as lambs, and never skittish ; 

The nicest creatures ever born ; 

Their stomachs strong — they eat their corn ; 

Thanks to the care of Tamworth cad. 

And Billy Holmes, that Irish lad. 

So — ^yar— hip — ^hearties— ya — ^hip — ^hie — 

Coachee 'II make the old wan fly. 
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OliW.— ,^ttOug£ 5 ydl, ti^^ W>t ^wuaipl wUkyo^ brevity of 
apeecli ,now> since yq£^^ai;ire ^oor ^^t. yoorlealm. iCoaeheenoda 

and drifdkaJ] <. s ^ ^ ^ ^ 

CoacAee«-^3y)»^i|i ^ ,HqBoI itob my: kfenplights. U it ? 

Can it be ? Yes, it^is^ pl^ Cfta^les «fo-*3!nUlene8. 

Charles, — Ne^n^parhziknfh^Mon9i$v,r drthi»--rVQtts Jser $ad nwn, good for 
noting, Ne me re^grdoz your eyes away. 

Coaches . — ^ejghi^^y, gently, ai^d not so fast-^not look at you. 
Dash my buttons now — a cat may look at a king. Why, hang me, if crazy 
Gillies here-x-Basil Barrington, as he has styled himself, sha’n’t look at you. 
Come, Basil, leave off cramming your fingers down your throat, and look at 
old Ex-Tuilleries. (He places Gillie^ face between his Jenees, and turjpt it to- 
wards Charles,) Now, you may go, Basil-— Basil takes 1;hc hint. 

Charles, — L'Impertinent. 

Coachee, — Come, don't call names. Who gives you a lodging at Holy- 
rood, now that the Cardinal is tired of you ? By the wgy, my covey, you 
must have read history in particularly small quantities, for, I myself, know 
enough to be aware of the proper time for quartering myself on a church- 
man — when there’s something to be gained by the fellow. Look at the 
Dean — beg his pardon, the Bishop. 

Charles, — Apropos de Ilolyrood House : on vit bien dans ce palais la, je 
croi — 1 believe. 

Coachee, — Not a place for a worn out dynasty. By the way, Charley, 
they'll make Jules a tnfie shorter. I've a notion. 

Charles, — Miserable ! him has be kill next month. 

Coachee, — ^The better — dead men tell no tales. I don't know what stu- 
pidity he might be guilty of under the mtluence of hope, or fear. He who 
lived like an ass, will die like a fool. 

Charles, — Requiescat in pace ! — ah, monsieur, il n'y a point de cabaret dans 
I'autre monde. Fuss about de boutielle. 1 shall sing de song. 

Song by Charley Ex. 

Ah! Monsieur Yorke, pardonnez nioi, je vous, I come in cog o. 

For to demander votre conseil, and eat some of your prog o ; 

On m'a bcaucoup dit, > raiment quoique you love not frog o, 

I wish ye tell me how to kill mon cousin, that vile dog o. 

Ah ! Monsieur Yorke, ce cousin vil a gagne ma cooronne o, 

Et vat you calls a foolscap he ma t§te a mis upon o ; 

Et quand ce meschant fr^re of mind was presque mort et gone o. 

He also say, I frjom sottises should never once be won p.* 

* Dieu me pardonne, and ii P^ris on me portrait dessine o, 

(Et ma famille) on yon grand bite with long oreilles and lean o ;t 
Un Ine, ass, lea vilains ppquins had never been so green o, 

1 would have trounc'd them veil for dis if 1 in France had been o. 

But now a miserable homme, I wander far from hom« o. 

Once proud and haimhty Comte D' Artois, now Bourbop old and lame o; 
Thanks to PolignaC und Cotta, and J<*suit 5 hot f^om Rome o, 

1 shot my subjects -h Paris — at Lulworth I shot game q. 


* We suppose the Ex-King aUudes to what his brother jLoifis XVIII. said of Inm, 
when on his death-bed— Hths” exclaimed one of the coyttlpn, que fera te Comte 
tV Artois ?^* — « Des <Sort»»w»" was the pithy reply of the expiring monarch. 

t This must be a complaint against one of the hundred cancature? of the King. His 
family and himself are drawn as asses, and the party ia described as the dss 
Ones, 
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food 9om hf^T. X t^iok lit woa ft ireot mistake in toy^mends ^e 
I4bei;ate» ^tvWwcare reod|r, M 1 told yon^ a year and. a lialf ago,>ot to dmsh 
yott oatVii^. Hdwerer, tho* l>Qre»^yott'te ailead ekpt* So spend 

your time to your own health ^and our advantage When yoti^ get to the land 
of the heather and the grouse." * 

Citar/et.^A’bj Basil Hall-^big AuiJmr I let me haeve de vih^mais non— je 
n’en veux pas — car ce via es^ de Pormg!ab-^ Portugal est tout pris de 
PEspagne, de quel pays aussi vient le vin de Xeres : et PEspagUe me fait sou- 
venir les exploits du Trooadere et les beatix murs de ma vie. Maintenant 
me voila un miserable vieilUard— nai par les Fhmcais jqnt m'ont chass^ du 
tr6ne de mes aieux— les orgueilleux Bourbons qui ont> pendant tant de si^cles^ 
gouvern^ les destines du monde. 

[ffe was deeply affected, burst into tears, and Oliver patted him On the hach,1 

** What are you snivelling at P' said the Chairman. " Now look at Ma- 
dame de Berri, who is just entering in a Highland kilt. She supports re- 
verses like a man. But somehow all the men of your mad family are of the 
other sex." The justice of this remark was lost on the company, who were 
all admiring the Duchess de Berri's pretty supporters. She has as good a 
leg, as Foote," said O'Doherty. "Comment! "cried she, "did you ever see one 
without the other?" not knowing the nature of the gentleman's allusion. 
" Madame," said Oliver, who is the most polite fellow in the world, save 
and except Sir C. Wetherell, " advance ; I hope your highness is satisfied 
with the proposed residence at Holyrood House." " Ah ! cette maudite ville 
d'Edimburgh ! j'en suis de retour et voici tout ce que je trouve supportable. 
This costume, which I will wear while it suits my shape ; but never will I 
revisit that dull smoke-house more." " You speak English like an angel, Ma- 
dame ; — Apropos des bottes — what think you of Scotch reels ?" So well," cried 
the lively one, " that if his Majesty, qui n'est plus — and Monsieur au nez 
willjoin, we'll now dance one k merveille, et dc tout mon cenur." The Coachman 
pulled old Charley with him in an instant, joined by T. Duncombe. Simul- 
taneously took the great Oliver, the poker and shovel, which he used fiddle- 
wise, the Duchess preferring that concord of queer sounds to the national 
drone of the bag-pipe. So delightfully did he manage his part of the busi- 
ness, that the whole room began footing it, like tlie very deuce. " Can't you 
dance without swearing, Macauley?" at len^h cried Oliver, " but you've sworn 
till you’re black in the face. Come come, my boys, seats again, you'll all have 
enough reeling as you go home." "Well, nowit's all over," said theMund-Har- 
monica Ayrton, " that is simply the strangest music 1 ever heard in my life. I 
think it hath frightened away the French personages who did us the honour of 
sitting among us." "No," said the Duke, "they did not honour us, and were not 
frightened. They're off — I gave Charley the only thing he is now worthy of — 
a kick, and took leave of the Duchess — was afraid of their jabbering. By the 
way, Jaiyr.. ^^raser, your publication is doing amazingly. The Kin^ is highly 
delighted with the handsome manner in which you mentioned him at your 
Election Dinner, and hopes always to merit your good opinion. Lady Burg- 
hersh told me the other day that she was glad the affair at Florence was 
knocked up, if only for the delight she had in reading your Numbers on the 
day of publication. And also the late Miss Sheridan was telling me you 
intended to give ber> among your literary portraits ; shall be glad to see it 
Mrs. Fox Lane is eternally boring me to introduce her to you pcisonally, 
which ril do soipe of those days. And 1 beg to say« in the presence of the 
Editor and Contributors to youl* Magazine, that no one is more fervent in his 
admiration of it than I. Don't you remember the affair of the letter ? Wasn't 
that civil ? True, Bob Peel blundered It, as he does every thing, when I'm not 
at hi® elbow. Well, long life to you all ! say 1. What an ass Blackwoo'H was 
to write a letter to the Age, complaining of their giving you support instead 
of him. You 4o»orve support, my boy t and as far as my influcoce goes— 
which is liot small — ^you shall have success.” " Thanks, Coachee,'” cried 
Fresen ^ but do you read my Magazine, and inform your mind ; and never 
fear our success, for the fact is, we're too successful.” " That Second Edition of 
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iaift Number looked weU/^ observed the Driver. NoW I tbM my pictijre 
would Bell you some thousand copies. 1 don't care a straw about auimatblf ; 
yet ril sit ft>r you, if you like." Tbank you — ^thank you,'^ cried cdl mimkiud. 

Here the Improvisatore rose and said — 

T%6 Improvisaiore^s Speech, 

The Devil long lay on his brimstone bed. 

And tossed nimself to and fro : 

For the cares of his calling wrack'd his head. 

And stung his heart with woe. 

Men were getting too good, he thought. 

Eschewing the ways of evil — 

And souls were now so dearly bought : 

Then he laid a plot— the Devil : — 

Says he. I'll forth from my sulphurous den. 

Assuming the dress of^ friar ; 

And 'mongst the mischievous sons of men. 

I'll choose for my servant a liar. — 

One who shall gainsay his well-known creed. 

And rank in the Protestant Church ; 

Who shall quickly assume the cowl and bead. 

And leave his Old friends in the lurch. 

Who shall basely apostatise from his God, 

And his bosom 'gainst Tories should steel ; 

And following of villainous mammon the nod. 

Have men's contempt like Bob Peel. 

So in guise of friar he shly sped. 

To the house of Philpot the Dean : 

As o'er a pamphlet he scratch'd his head : 

" To tickle this Doctor I mean," 

Quoth Satan — and then, as the hack in his book. 

Thought to give papists a pill. 

The Devil let down a well baited hook. 

And caught the sly Dean by the gill : 

Then, strange to say, the doctor forgot 
'Gainst the harlot of Rome his ire. 

And he burn'd his political pamphlet, I wot. 

And his hate turn'd to ardent desire. 

And now all good people a warning take. 

For the Devil's a devil most sly ; 

And do not your hearts our religion forsake. 

Or youi former opinions deny. 

For here is this Philpot, whose title ye ken. 

An apostate, and traitor, and slave. 

Who stinks in the nostrils of all honest men. 

Though to Tories once honour he gave — 

Who, though of Duke Arthur, it is the known wish of. 

To exalt him higher and higher. 

Until he become great Lecturer Bischuff,* 

Will be known a political liar. 

And the higher he rises^ — ^the more wUl this sample 
Of der^it unto good men and true, 

Be known — so, my hearers, heed well the example. 

And the Devil's gilt pills eschew 1 — 

Oliver. — ^Enough, my old boy, of such horrible trash— ^hy, zounds, man, 
you would go on for ever— forgetting all the while that there is such smfF as 
right good wine upon table— I think he ought to be fined — ^for his for- 

getfulness of the bottle. We will, however, forgive him this once. 


* See Black Letter in the British Museum. 
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«uig«i;^ her^ bege^ to 'viBK a songr obwrvtBg 

^ t^ Jge'^ h^ard w mvtih gruatiitg aad.BqfualUDg since ike come in, thait he 
BaW no reason for despair* and would therefore endeavour to vocalise* if an 
auditory were to be found. " No more noise than necessary*^' cried Oliver.— 
Silence for a psalm from Father Freedrinker.'* 

Father FBEsnai^KEa’s Son^. 

When Dublin was a village. 

There dwelt the Queen of Sheba, 

A mighty wench for tillage. 

And eke for bottle>fillage. 

With Folderol Trueba. 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba ! 

This queen she hlR an eye, sir. 

Which was so bright to view. 

It made a body sigh, sir — 

And shall I tell you why, sir ? 

To think she hadn't two ! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba ! 

This queen she had a nose, sir, 

A leetle on one side ; 

No nobler nose now blows, sir. 

And, as you may suppose, sir. 

The point was purple dyed ! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba ! 

This queen was all perfection. 

And, as a man of taste. 

If I attempt dissection 
Of beauty, may my neck shun, 

A bottle near it placed 1 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba I 

This queen is still alive, sir. 

And dwells — I shan't say where ; 

Because you'd wish to wive, sir, 

(A wish that wouldn’t thrive, sir,) 

With one so fat and fair ! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba 1 

So here's the queen of Sheba ! 

And here’s our noble selves ! 

And here's Folderol Trueba, 

Who loved the Queen of Sheba, 

With a flame like tallow twelves ! 

Then sing, brush away the mountain dew. 

Long live the Queen of Sheba ! 

^ b^ hravo ! followed this beautiful ditty, and Yorke inquiring what toast was 
to be drunk. Father Frecdrinker gave the following ; " May the present mo- 
ment be the last of our lives 1” “ I object to that," said the Old Whip of the 
Constitution. "To me, it is all one/' said Penny the poet, "I have achieved 
immortality, and am ready to die." " Mend your toast. Father," said the 
Ghairaian. " Well,” cried his Reverence, " May the present mbhieht he the 
first of our lives !" " Sir/' observed an elderly gentleman, with no hair on 



lii» wig, it is clear to inc thgt, you wish to be uointllBgtblf/ $o thi most 
civil thing 1 have to say is^ I don’t understand you." IntelUgxUlw noa/' 
muttered the Father, filling his glass. Yorke then shouted, Order, you noiiy 
ruflians, and listen to my song.” 

Olivbr Yoekb’s Sf)ng. 

Farewell — ^but, whenever you welcome the hours. 

That leave not a leaf on a branch in the bowers. 

Oh, think of the grog that Noll Yorke wont to brew. 

On the long winter nights, ye mad rascals, with you ! 

The nights will return, though they will not remain. 

For the sun, like a dun, pokes his nose thro* the pane ; 

But he ne'er can prevent that rare fun, when a few 
Jolly lads throng around me, mad rascals, like you. 

And long be the ev'nings, when^ch one fills up 
His glass without heel-taps, an^corns the tea-cup. 

For the veriest bore, ’mid such jovial delight. 

Is joining the ladies and spoiling the night. 

For what are their roses, their lilies, and wiles, 

*rheir singing, and dancing, and chatting, and smiles. 

To match with the gleesome and glorious cheer. 

We revel in, while such rare fellows are here ? 

Let Fortune be d — d I for we make our own joy. 

And defy the old hag, such bright bliss to destroy ! 

Let her frown, let her pinch, yet what need we care. 

Having hands that can do, and proud hearts that will dare ? 

Her bitterest cup is but harmlessly filled. 

For one who can laugh at your roses distilled 

She may twitch, she may twinge, a true trump as she will — 

But the glory of manhood will stick to him still I 

Magniloquent and manifold were the laudatory phrases poured forth in 
acknowledgment of this song. I always thought,” cried Jesse, " that 
Moore had bungled the business, in attempting to tack meretricious twaddle 
to the stirring melodies of Ireland. Now 1 have, thank Heaven ! heard an 
off-hand song worthy of Dryden himself. Gentlemen, it is usual for the 
Chairman to leave the roon\, and thus give the company an opportunity for 
drinking his health. This, our Chairman has had the firmness not to do. 

I therefore propose that we vote him absent, and drink his health in his pre- 
sence !” [Loud c/iffrs.] Mr. Jesse then, pointing with a very polite gesture 
to the Chairman, said — 

" Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of Yorke.** 

Health and long life to Oliver Yorke ! 

Drunk with nine times nine, and three cheers more. 

The great Oliver then rose, and said^" Gentlemen, that was prettily pro- 
posed and handsomely drank. May you live for ever ! 1 beg to give our 

next merry meeting I” Drunk with rapture — the toast, not the Chairman. 

Mr. M'Culloch now .rot up, and begged to draw the attention of the meet- 
ing to tile question of Political Economy scampered every pair of 

legs present but his own. 

[MucA cofifusion, and not much steady walhing^iMce nptumedr^ 
glanes shivered — Wine gushing from cracked decanters, in guYgling 
rivulets on the Fersiun cUrpet, SfC, ^c.] 
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Montldy List qf PutiS/Cations, 503^: 

MONTHl^Y USX Of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 


Essays on Interesting and Useful sub- 
jects; with a few Introductory Remarks 
on English Composition ; designed to assist 
youth in the style and arrangenicnt of 
Themes. By E. Johnson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

^ The Elements of Algebra, designed 
as an Introduction to Bland’s Algebraical 
Problems. By Dr. Jamieson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Is. bds. 

New Theory of Astronomy. Rudiments - 
of the Primary Forces of Gravity, Magne- 
tism, and Electricity, in their Agency on 
the Heavenly Bodies. By P. Murphy, 
Esq. In 8vo. 16s. * 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Brewster, A.M. Second Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. 14.f. bds. 

Barrington and Kirk's Faith of the 
Catholics. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

/ Errors regarding Religion. By James 
Douglas. Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 

The Pulpit. Vol. 14. Is. 6rf. 

A Sermon preached before the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty, in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, on Sunday, July 4th, 
18210. By the Lord Bishop of London. 

4 to. 2s. 

Discourses on the Millennium, the Doc- 
trine of Election, Justification iy Faith, 
and other subjects. By the Rev. Michael 
Russell, LL.D. 12nio. 9s. fid. bds. 

The Banipton Lectures, for 1830. An 
Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; in 8 Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford. By Henry 
Soames, A. M. 8vo. 13j. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

' Demonology and Witchcraft. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Being No. 16 of the 
Family Library. 12nio. 5«. 

The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
containing 312 engravings. Prints 42/. 
Proofs 63/. 

The History ^f the Netherlands, from 
the earliest thnes to the Battle of Water- 
loo. Being No. 10 of Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopsedia. 6s. 

Utility of Latin discussed. By Justice 
Bremam. 8vo. 2s. 

On the recent improvements in the art 
of distinguishing the various Diseases of 
the Heart; being the Lumleyan Lectures 
delivered before .the Royal (College of 
Physicians in 1829. By John Elliotson, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Folio. 1/. Is. 

Several Foreign Annuals ^ for 1831, have 
been already imported ; among which are 
the Penelope, Minerva, Urania, Novellen, 
Kranz, Frauentaschenbuch, Taschcnbuch 
der Liebe, Cornelia Tasclienbuch, Musen- 
almanach, Almanach, Dramatisches, und 
Politisches Taschenbuch. They are for the 
most part sold at 10s. 

VOL. ti. NO. X. 


POL1TIC8, &C. 

The result of the General Election, 
or, What has the Duke of Wellington gain- 
ed by the Dissolution ? 2s. 

An Official List of the Members of tlie 
New Parliament. Is. 

Full Annals of the French Revolution 
in 1830. By W. Hone. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Government without Whigs, being an ^ 
answer to “ the Country without a Govern- 
ment,'* and the ** Edinburgh Review." 2s. 

An Explanation of Moral Rights, in a 
practical view of the subject, and as op- 
posed to the erroneous Idea of Natural 
Rights. By George G, Vincent. 8vo. 

7s bds. 

WORKS OF IMAGINATION, &C. 

Camden, a tale of the South. 3 vols. ^ 
12mo. 16s. fid. bds. 

'The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale. 

2 vols. 12ino. 15s. bds. 

Partings and Meetings, a Tale founded 
on fact 8vo. 7s. cloth bds. 

The Water Witch j or the Skimmer of 
the Seas. By the Author of “ Red Rover,” 

** the Borderers," &c. &c. 3 vols. post 

8vo. 1/. 11s. fid. bds. 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale. By 
T. C. Grattan, Esq. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

2L 2s. 

THEOLOGY, &C. 

The Literary Policy of the Church of 
Rome exhibited in an account of her 
Damnatory Catalogues or Indexes, both 
prohibitory and expurgatory, with various 
illustrative extracts, anecdotes, and re- 
marks. By tlie Rev. Joseph Meadham, 
M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 10.f. fid. bds. 

An Essay on the Creation of the Uni- 
verse, and the Evidences of the existence \ 
of God. By Charles Doyne Sillcry, Au- 
tlior of ** Dallery," &c. &c. 3s. fid. 

Sermons, intended to shew a sober ap- 
plication of Scriptural Principles to the 
Realities of Life. By John Miller, A.M. 
late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

1 vol. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

POETRY, &:c. 

Antediluvian Sketches, and other poems. 

By Richard Howitt. 5s. small 8vo. 

Woman, a Satire, and other poems. By 
Wadham Pembroke. 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

The Arrow and the Rose, with other 
poems. By Wm. Kennedy, Author of 
“ Fitful Fancies.” 1 vol. 8vo. 6s, bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A complete practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye. By Wm. Mackensie» 
of the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vot 
21s. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Bevens, Regius Professor of Surgery at 
Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

2 N 
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A Musical Annual, entitled << Apollo's 
Gift,” is announced to be ready by Cramer 
& Co. of Regent-street. The Writers 
and Composers are both well known to 
the public. 

Also one by Goulding & Co., entitled 
** the Musical Bijou,” which will be ready 
early in November. 

Robert Dawson, Esq., late Chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has announced his intention of publishing 
a work upon that country, to be called 
Australia and Emigration. 

Mr. D. Turnball has announced ” the 
French Revolution of 1830, and the Scenes 
by which it was accompanied.” 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly ready 
for publication the Romantic Annals of 
France, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth inclu- 
sive ; forming the new series of the Ro- 
mance of History. 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology, 
containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tom- 
line's Theology; with an Analysis of 
Paley's Evidences, Pearson on the Creed, 
and Burnet on the Articles. For the Use 
of Students. By the Rev. J. B. Smith, 
B.A. Head-Master of Hurncastle Gram- 
mar School, and Rector of Solby and Bam- 
burgh. In 12nio. 

Fourteen Sermons on the History of 
our Saviour. By the Rev. W. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants. 

A Geographical and Topographical Work 
on the Canadas and the other British North 
American Provinces, with extensive Maps, 
by Lieut. Col. Bouchette, the Surveyor- 
General of Lower Canada ; is, we under- 
stand, now in the Press, and the Maps un- 
der the bands of eminent engravers. 

Sermons preached in St. George's 
Church, Everton, by the Rev. Matson 
Vincent, M.A. of University College, Ox- 
ford, in 1 vol. 12ino., will shortly be 
published. 

The Second Volume of Moore's Byron 
is quite finished, and will immediately ap- 
pear. 

The Adventures of Finati, the Guide of 
Mr. William Bankes, in the course of his 
Eastern Journeys and Discoveries, have 
been arranged for publication by that gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Hope, the author Anastasius, 
has a new work nearly printed, “ On the 
OrMn and Prospects ^ Man" 

The Biography of Lord Rodney is near- 
ly ready. The AdmiraPs son-in-law. 
General Mundy, has prepared it firoin fa- 
mily papers, correspondence, &c. 

Popular Specimens of the Greek Dra* 
matiats is advertised for publication. 


A New Journal, devoted to Science and 
Natural History, has just been started, 
conducted by Faraday, Brande, Burnett, 
Doniell, Ure, and other distinguished 
names. 

Four Volumes of Mr. Croker's Edition 
of Boswell are printed. The whole work 
is not to exceed 5 vols 

A new Edition of Montagu's Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary, with considerable ad- 
ditions, Ac., is announced for immediate 
publication. 

The Rev. W. S. Gilly will soon publish 
Waldensian Researches, during a Second 
Visit to the Waldenses. 

Professor Jameson is preparing a new 
edition of Wilson's American Ornithology, 
wliich will be published in Constable's 
Miscellany. 

Sir Wm. Jardine, Author of ” Illustra- 
tions of Ornithology,” has ready for pub- 
lication, an edition of Wilson's American 
Ornithology ; with the continuation, by 
C. Lucien Bonaparte. 

Sir Walter Scott is engaged on a con- 
tinuation of Tales of a Grandfather. The 
Hon. Baronet has also announced a new 
Romance, which is to be called Robert of 
Paris. 

Captain Basil Hall is preparing for the 
press, Fragtnenls of Voyages and Travels 
in all parts of the World ; a work de- 
signed for young people. It will appear 
in three small vols. 

The I’hilosophy of Sleep. By Mr. 
Macknish, is nearly ready. 

Thomas Haynes Bayley, Esq announces 
a Poem on the French Revolution of 1830, 
illustrated by wood cuts, from designs by 
George Cruikshank. 

The following are among the ** An- 
nuals” announced for publication during 
the present month : — ** the Cameo, or 
a Melange of Literature and the Arts 
“ the Comic Annual “ the New Comic 
Annual ” the Winter's Wreath ;'' ” Le 
Keepsake Francais,*” ” the'^Literary Sou- 
venir;” “the Gem;” and “ the^> New 
Year's Gift.” By Mrs. Watts. “ Friend- 
ship's Offering;*' the Remembrancer;'* 

** the Christmas Box ;’* “ the Winter’s 
Wreath;” “the Landscape Annual;” 
“the Amulet;” “the Keepsake;” “ the 
Juvenile Forget me Not “ the Forget 
me Not,” 

1 he Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in Human Nature. By R. Whate- 
ly, D.D. Principal of St. Alban's Hall, 
Oxford, in the press. 

The ReV. John Kenrick has just com- 
pleted an Abridgment, which will shortly 
be published, of Translation of Zumpt's 
Larin Grammar. 


OunneU and Shearmdnt I3« Salisbury Square, London, 
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LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART.—LOND. 1830. 


The announcement of these letters 
on Witchciaft and Demonology by 
Sir Walter Scott excited no small 
interest and expectation. On this 
same subject, indeed, some thousands 
of works have been produced within 
the last three or four centuries ; it 
has been tortuicd and speculated 
upon almost incessantly during the 
whole of that time, under the most 
varied circumstances, and by per- 
sons of the most opposite charac- 
ters and opinions. Yet notwith- 
t standing all this, the author of Wa- 
vei ley, it was siippo.scd, might still 
contri\e to clothe it with new and 
unusual attractions ; and many look- 
ed forward with enthusiasm to the 
pleasure of being tiansported back, 
in such company, to those dark and 
mysterious times, when spirits of 
good and of evil not only inteiested 
themselves in the fate of mortals, 
but came to have immediate inter- 
course with them, and even to share 
in thwr actio.ns and passions. 

But independently of the allure- 
ments of any gieat name, the sub- 
ject, we apprehend, will never cease 
to claim the attention of men in all 
ages. Even in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, though demons and witches, 
white, black, and grey, with all their 
^umpery, have now utterly forsaken 
this nether world, and left us in 
peaceful scepticism, something yet 
lingers within us, which, if -it merits 
not the name of belief, at least makes 
us feel more than ordinary interest 
in perusing their story, largely min- 
gled as it is with horrors and cmelty. 

VOL. 11. NO. RI. 


The belief in spirits, and in their 
immediate intercourse with men for 
good and for evil, did not take its 
origin in the woe-begone frenzy or 
delusion of superstitious ages, but 
seems to be grounded in the deepest 
principles of our nature, engraven 
within our hearts in imperishable 
characters. No people so rude as 
not to entertain that belief! In some 
shape or other it has spread over 
the whole earth, among the most 
civilized as well as the most bar- 
barous nations, entering not only 
into popular fictions and traditions, 
but alsd into the daily business of 
men's lives. We shall see it was 
not confined to the weak, the credu- 
lous, and half- insane, but took pos- 
session also of the most fearless, the 
strongest, and freest minds. 

The most limited and hasty eit- 
amination of the subject before us 
is sufficient to show its vast extent ; 
and make us aware how difficult an 
undertaking it would be to give any 
thing like an adequate account of 
the origin, progiess, and connexions - 
of the belief in demons and witches. 
Under sOmc form or other it was 
universal, and blended itself more or 
less intimately with the poetry, re- 
ligion, and philosophy of every na- 
tion where it prevailed — deriving 
from these sources much of its com- 
plexion and character. It is easy to 
see that any satisfactory explanation 
of Its real meaning, or connected 
history of its rise and decline, would 
require a depth of research and 
calmness of investigation altogether 
2 0 
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inconsistent with the thinness and 
superficial rapidity which we neces- 
sary m a popular work, designed for 
no other end than to supply the 
market with wai e that may be ad- 
apted to meet the demand already 
existing. The artist or artisan, who 
undei takes to furnish that supply, 
might justly -be convicted of impro- 
vidence, weie he to attempt to in- 
troduce aught that might require 
too great an exertion of thought on 
the part of those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself, or, indeed, to do any 
thing more than minister to that 
vague, indolent craving for know- 
ledge of the shallowest and most 
superficial description — if it deserve 
the name at all — winch is so cha- 
racteristic of these times in which 
we live. And, farther, we should 
be entitled to bring a verdict of 
"egregious folly” against him, were 
he to attempt advocating any truth, 
however precious, that might be un- 
welcome to the purchasers of his 
ware, or tend to diminish their self- 
esteem, which it is the \cry secret 
of his occupation to promote and 
exalt by all the means in bis power. 
Ver> few amongst us are found ca- 
pable of relibhing, or even tolerating, 
any thing which is much beyond 
our own depth, or in which wo can 
discern no reflex of our own thoughts 
and opinions. This " general dif- 
fusion of knowledge,” however im- 
perfect, may well be the subject of 
sincere and legitimate cimgfatula- 
tion, and we heartily wish *h.at real 
knowledge were a thousand fold 
more dilfused amongst as ; but id 
there not, we may be allowed to ask, 
great reason to apprehend that these 
" popular libraries” — which profess 
to communicate all soits of know- 
ledge so cheaply and easily, and 
which, in trutn, very frequently do 
Httle or nothing, but conhinm the 
vanity ^nd self conceit to which we 
are already too prone, by making us 
believe we know many things tho- 
roughly, of which wc know next 
to nothing — may ultimately take 
away from this age all reverence, 
and with it all capability of acquir- 
ing, Or even seekmg for, any deep 
or genuine kiiowloi^? Nay, have 
they not already, in some measure, 
been attended with this mischievous 
Are we not daily becoming 
more and more averse to all serious 


study, and more incapable of feeling 
that we need it ? Iliese are earnest 
considerations, which, however, we 
can only hint at in passing ; it would 
be out of place to dwell upon them 
at present; but we conceive they 
are such as will occur to every re- 
flecting mind that can discern tho 
character and signs of these times. 
We may recur to them upon some 
future occasion. Our present task 
is of a humbler nature, and requires 
that we should proceed to give some 
account of the woik before us. 

If it were possible to form a correct 
judgment respecting these Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, from the echoes of 
applause with which they have been 
received by all newspapers, journals, 
gazettes, &c. &c. they might seem to 
be of unparalleled merit. But all who 
are accustomed to perceive the real 
meaning of those ecstasies of admira- 
tion, into which our brother scribblers 
contrive to elevate themselves on such 
occasions, wdll most likely feel dis- 
posed to reserve their commendations 
until they have made the work itself 
the subject of their examination ; and 
we believe Sir Walter Scott, if he 
could possibly care any thing about 
those newspaper culogiums, or be 
tempted to take any notice of them, 
would himself be the very first to ac- 
knowledge their fulsonieness and im- 
propriety. His professed object was 
to " assist the family Library” with 
some popular account of Demonology 
and Witchciaft, and we think he has 
succeeded in attaining that object — 
which,indccd, he could not have failed 
to do, by putting his name to any 
W'ork on such a subject. But those 
who expect to find in it any rational 
or connected account of Demonology 
and Witchcraft will be greatly disap- 
pointed. 'I'his would have refluired 
too much effort on the part of the au- 
thor, and might have been, " at the 
present time of day, less likely to suit 
the pages of a popular miscellany." 
On the contrary, those who look for 
moving accidents by flood and field — 
an i such are always the most nume* 
rous class of readers — ^will find many 
" narratives of remarkable cases,” re- 
lated, of course, with skill and dex- 
terity, as coming fix>m the pen of sitch 
an experienced hand. These narra- 
tives, we apprehend, give work its 
chief interest; making it really enter- 
taining, and very reaiwle, in spite of 
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th^.iatreuifly loose, tawdry observa- 
tions, which are aoinewhat too lar^>« 
ly interspersed, and wbieh may, in- 
deed, go far to render the whole in- 
tolerable to many a reader, llius, 
for example, the remarks which open 
the work, though they doubtless con- 
tain a good deal of truth, ore written 
ill a style which seems to us very of- 
fensive, and is certainly altogether 
unworthy of the subject, as well as of 
the author. 

“ The general, or, it may be termed, the 
universal belief of the inhabitants of the 
earth In the existence of spirits, separated 
from the incumbrance and incapacities of 
the body, is grounded on the consciousness 
of tile divinity that speaks in our bosoms, 
and demonstrates to all men, except the 
few who are hardened to tlie celestial voice, 
that there is within us a portion of the di- 
vine substance, which is not subject to the 
law of death and dissolutinn, but which, 
when the body is no longer fit for its abode, 
shall seek its own place, os a sentinel dis- 
inissed from his post. Unaided by icvela- 
tion, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly 
reason should be able to form any rational 
conjecture conceiriing the destination of the 
soul when parted from the body ; but the 
conviction that sucli au indestructible es- 
sence exists — the belief expressed by the 
poet in a different sense. Non omnis moria^ 
— must infer the existence of many million^ 
of spirits, wlio have not been annihilated, 
though tliey have become invisible to nior- 
tals ; w ho still see, he.cr, and perceive, only 
by means of the impcrfi^ct organs of huma- 
nity. Probability may lead some of the 
most reflecting to anticipate a state of future 
rew’ards and piinislinients ; as those expe- 
rienced in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, find that their pupils, even while cut 
off fioin all instruction by ordinary means, 
have been able to fonn, out of their own 
unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the 
existence of a Deity, and of the distinction 
between the soul and body — a circumstance 
which i{K)ve8 how naturally these truths 
arise in the liuman mind. The principle 
that they do so arise, being taught or com- 
municated, leads to farther conclusions. 

These spirits, in a state of separate ex- 
istence, being admitted to exist, are not^ 
may be supposed, indll&rcnt to the afihtrs 
of mortality — ^perhaps, not incapable of in- 
fluencing them. It is true that, in a more 
advanced state of society, the philosopher 
may challenge the possibili^ of a separate 
appearance of a disembodied spirit unless In 
the case of a direct miracle^ to which, be- 
ing a atispension of the laws of nature, di- 
rectly wrought by the Maker of these lawa 
for some express purpose, no bound w re- 
straint can poaaibly be as.signed4 Bui;, uh'- 
der tills noeessaiy limitation and excfptipn. 


philosophers mig^t plausibly argue, tliat, 
when the soul is divorced firom the Wy, it 
loses all those quahtUfi which made it, when 
dollied with a mortal shape, obvious to the 
organs of its fellow men. The abstract idea 
of a spirit certainly implies, tliat it has nei- 
ther substance, fonn, shape, voice, nor any 
thing wlucli can render its presence visible 
or sensible to human faculties. But these 
sceptic doubts of philosophers, on the pos^ 
sibility of the appcaaance of such separated 
spirits, do not nri^e till a ceitaiii degree of 
iufonuation h.is dawned upon a country, 
and even tlieu only reach a very small pro- 
portion of reflecting luid better informed 
members of society. To the multitude, the 
imliihitablc fact, that so many millions of 
spirits exist around, and even tuuongst us, 
.smns sufficient to support the belief, that 
they are, in certain inwdances at least, by 
some means or other able to communicate 
with the world of liiimuiiity. The more 
numerous part of mankind cannot form in 
tlu'ir mind the iilea of the spirit of the de- 
ceased existing, without )H)ssessing or ha- 
ving the power to assume the appearance 
which their aeqiiniiitance bore during his 
life, and do not push their researches be- 
yond this point.” 

While peni.sing this passage, it re- 
quired the whole stock of that Dutch 
virtue of perseverance with which we 
are largely gifted, to prevent us from 
casting the work aside in anger and 
despair. We set to turning the 
leaves, in order to ascertain how long 
our author miglit be inclined to go on 
in the same style, and, finding there 
was some prospect of getting some- 
thing more tolerable, we quietly re- 
turned to our place and duty, and 
found him proceeding, in a somewhat 
better spirit and style, to apply the 
remarks which have been quoted 
above to the proper subject of the 
work : — 

** Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive 
and solemn nature,” says he, “ occur both 
ill private and public life, which seem to 
add ocular testimony to an intercourse be- 
twixt enith and the wrorld beyond It. For 
example, the son, who has been lately de- 
prived of his father, feels a sudden crisis 
approach in which he is anxious to have 
recourse to* his sagacious advice; ora be- 
reaved husband earnestly desires again to 
behold the form of which the grave has de- 
prived him fbr ever ; or, to use a darker, 
yet very common instance, the wretched 
man, who has dipped his hand in hia fellow 
creature’s blood, is haunted by the appre- 
hension, that the phantom of the slain stands 
by the bedside of his murderer. In all, or 
any of these cases, who shall doubt that 
imagination, fkvDured by circumstances, has 
2 o 2 
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pow^r to summon up to the organ of sight 
speotres, which only exist in the mind of 
those by whom their ap]>arition seem^ to be 
witnessed. 

“ If we add, that sacfa a vision may take 
place in the course of one of tho^sc lively 
dreams, in which the paiient, except in re- 
spect to tilt single subject of one strong im- 
pression, is or seems sensible of the real 
particulars of the scent* around him — a state 
of slumber which often occurs. If he is so 
far constnous, for example, as to know that 
he is lying in his own bed, and surrounded 
by his own familiar furniture, at the time 
when the supposed apparition is manifested, 
it becomes almost in voin to argue with the 
visionary against the reality of his dream, 
since the spectre, though itself purely fan- 
ciful, is inserted amidst so many circum- 
stances which he feels must be true beyond 
the reach of doubt or question. That which 
is undeniably real, becomes in a manner a 
warrant for the reality of the appearance to 
which doubt would have been otherwise at- 
tached ; and if any event, such os the death 
of the person dreamt of, chances to take 
place, so as* to correspond witli the nature 
and the time of the appaiitiou, the co-inci- 
dence — though one which must be frequent, 
since our dreams usually refer to the ac- 
complishment of that which haunts our 
minds when auoke, and often presage the 
most probable events — seems perfect, and 
the chain of circumstances, touching the 
eviden^, may not unreasonably be consi- 
dered 9 complete. Such a concatenation, 
wc repeat, must frequently take place, when 
it is considered of what stufi' dreams are 
made — ^how naturally they turn upon those 
who occupy our mind while awake — and, 
when a soldier is exposed to death in bat- 
tle, when a sailor is incurring the dangers 
of the sea, when a beloved \>iie or relative 
is attacked by disease, how readily our sleep- 
ing imagination rushes to the very point 
of alarm, which, when waking, it had shud- 
dered to anticipate. The number of instan- 
ces in which such lively dreams have been 
quoted, and both asserted and received as 
spintu^ communications, is very great at all 
periods — in ignorant times, when the na- 
tural cause of dreaming is misapprehended, 
and confused with an idea of mysticism, it 
is much greater. Yet, perhaps, considering 
the many thousands of dreams which must, 
night after night, pass through theim{ig^na> 
tion of individuals, the ij^mber of Oo-iud- 
dences between the visidn and real event 
are fewer and less remarkable than a (air 
calculation of chances would warrant us to 
expet t But in countries where such pre- 
saging drean^s are ^ attention, the 

number of those which seemed to be coupled 
with the corresponding issue, is large enough 
to spiead a very general belief of a positive 
communication betwixt the living and the 
dead.” 

Wc pass ov^r the Somnambu- 


lism and otJter nocturnal d^^ptions/* 
which our author remarks, ''fre- 
quently lend their aid to the (blma- 
tion of such phantasmata as are 
' formed in this middle state between 
Bleeping and waking.” The follow- 
ing obserrations are necessary, in 
connexion with those which we have 
already given, to acquaint our readers 
with the manner in which the subject 
is treated. They are written care- 
lessly and loosely, but on the whole 
in Sir Walter's best style; and we 
quote them the more gladly on that 
account. 

“ But it is not only private life alone, or 
that tenor of thought which has been de- 
pressed iutu melancholy by gloomy antici- 
pations respecting the future, which dhposes 
the mind to mid-day phii'" ladies, or to night- 
ly apparitions ; a Jdate of easier anxiety, or 
excited exertion, is equally favourable to 
the indulgence of such supernatural com- 
munications. The anticipation of a dubi- 
ous battle, with all the doubt and uncer- 
ttinty of Its event, and the conviction that 
it must involve his own (ate, and that of 
his country, was powerful enough to con- 
jure up to the anxious eye of Brutus tlie 
spectre of his murdered (rieud Coisar, re- 
specting whose death he perhaps thought 
himself less justified than at the Ides of 
March ; since, instead of having achieved the 
freedom of Home, the event had only been 
the renewal of civil wars, and the issue might 
appear most likely to conclude in the total 
subjection of liberty. It is not miiaculous, 
that the masculine spirit oi Marcus Brutus, 
surrounded by darkness and solitude, dis- 
tracted probably by recollection of the 
kindness and favour of the great individual 
whom he had put to death to avenge the 
wrongs of his country, though by the 
slaughter of his ou n friend, should at length 
place before his eyes in person the appear- 
ance which termed itself his evil genius, 
and promised again to meet him at Phi- 
lippi. Brutus’s own intentions, and his 
knowledge of the military art, had pro- 
bably long since assured him tliat the de- 
cision of the civil war must take place 
or near that place ; and, allowing that bis 
own imagination supplied that part of his 
dialogue with the spectre, there is nothing 
els# which might not be (bshioned in a 
vivid dream or a waking reverie, apprcttch- 
ing, in absorbing and engrossing charac- 
ters, the usual matter of which dreams con- 
sist That Brutus, well acquainted with 
the opinions of the Platonists, should be 
dispoUd to receive without doubt the idea 
that he had seen a real apparition, and was 
not likely to scrutinize very minutely Ae 
supposed vision, may be naturally conceiv- 
ed t and it is also natural to think, that^ al- 
though no one saw the ligtire but himself, 
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hi«, mtfimhurief weifi little disposed to 
ex^m^e-tihe tegdmoiiy of e mmt so euK 
neiM^ by the striet rules of cross-examlm- 
tkm and confllcdng evidenee^ which they 
ndght have thought applicable to another 
person, and a less digni^ed occasion. 

** Even in the field of deaths and amid 
the mortal tug of comhat Itself, strong be- 
lief has wrought the same wonder, which 
we have hitherto mentioned as occurring 
in solitude and amid darkness ; and those 
who were themselves on the verge of the 
world of spirits, or employed in d£patching 
others to those gloomy regions, conceived 
they beheld the apparitions of those beings 
whom their national mythology associated 
with such scenes. In such momentii of un- 
decided battle, amid the violence, huiry, 
and confusion of ideas incident Co the situa- 
tion, the ancients supposed tliat they saw 
their deities, Castor and Pollux, fighting in 
the war for tlieir encouragement ; the hea- 
then Scandinavians Indield the choosers of 
the slain; and the ('atholics were no less 
easily led recognise the warlike Saint 
George or Saint James in the very front of 
the strife, shewing them the way to con- 
quest. Such apparitions being generally 
visible to a mill^tude, have in all times 
been supported by the greatest strength of 
testimony. When the common feeling of 
danger, and the animating burst of endbiu- 
siasm, act on the feelings of many men at 
once, their minds hold a natural corres- 
pondence with each other, as it is said is 
the case with stringed instruments tuned 
to the s me pitch, of which, when one is 
played, the chords of the others are sup- 
posed to vibrate in unison with the tones 
produced. If an artful or cntlmsiastic in- 
dividual exclaims in the heat of action, that 
lie pcrccixes an apparition of the romantic 
kind which has been intimated, his com- 
panions catch at the idea with emulation, 
and most are willing to sacrifice the con- 
viction of their own senses, rather than al- 
low that they did not witness the same fa- 
vourable emblem, from which ah draw 
confidence and hope. One warrior ca^jhes 
the idea from another ; all are alike eager 
to a^nowledge the present miracle, and 
^the battle is won before tlie mistake is dis- 
covered. In such cases the number of per- 
sons present, which would otherwise lead 
to tlie detection of the fallacy, becomes the 
means of strengthening it.” 

Tlie accotint which is quoted from 
Peter Walker’s lives, of an appearance 
in the heavens is curious, aqd illus- 
trates well the tendency which a mui- 
^-titudeof persons collected together, 

' and in a state of toitement, have to 
suffer themsfilves to be deceived, each 
^ne trusting Uie eyes of his neighbour 
rather than his own. There can be 
u()4oubt of the honesty of nar- 


rator, whatever we may think of itia 
credulity, as mdeied will aibundantly 
appear ifrom the story itself. 

** In the year 1680 , in the months of 
June and July,” says the honest chroni- 
cler, ** many yet aUve ^aii witness, that 
about the Crossfbrd Poat, two iiiilei beneath 
Lanark, especially at die Mains, on tho 
water of Clyde, many people gathered to- 
gether for several aftemoons, where there 
Were showers of bonnets, bats, guns, and 
swords, which covered the trees and the 
ground ; companiet» of men in arms march- 
ing in order upon the water side ; compa- 
nies meeting companies, going ail thiougli 
others, and then all falling to tlie ground 
and disappearing ; other companies imuie- 
dlately appearing, niarchiug tlie same 
way. f went there three aflei noons toge- 
ther, and as I observed there were two- 
thirds of the people that were together 
saw, and a third llmt saw not, and Utough 
/ cnuld see mthing^ there was such a fright 
and trembling on tho-te tliat did see, ^at 
was discernible to all from those tliat saw 
not. There was a gentleman standing 
next to me, who spoke as too many gen- 
tlemen and others speak, who said, * A 
pack of damned witches and warlocks that 
have the second sight ! the devil ha’t do I 
aeeV And immediately there was a discern- 
ible change in his countenance. With as 
much fear and trembling as any woman I 
saw there, he called out, * All you that do 
not see, say nothing ; for 1 persuade you it 
18 matter of &ct, and discernible to all 
that is not stone blind.’ And those who 
did see told what works (locks) Uie guns 
had, and their length and wideness, apd 
what handles the swords had, whether 
small or three-barred, or Highland guards, 
and the closing knots of the bonnets black 
or blue ; and those who did see them there, 
whene\er they went abroad, .saw a bonnet 
and a sword drop in the way.” 

In addition to these uiodea, by 
which the belief in apparitions may 
be acquired or confirmed, there are 
various diseased conditions of body, 
which every experienced physician 
must have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing, and which lead those 
who are affected with such disorders 
as surely to the same result, though 
with this difference, that the belief of 
these latter seldom continues any 
longer than the diseased condition 
which gives rise to their apiiaritiona. 
Tlie remarks of Sir Walter on this 
subject must not pass without ani- 
madversion, for they seem to ua to 
contain an important error. We give 
the passage in bis own words, liO pre- 
vent misconception. The illustration 
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is amusing and well told, but the 
conclusion false; — 

“ This frightful disorder,” says h^, 
speaking of the apparitions arising from 
dusease, ** is not piopcrly insanity, al- 
though it |s somewhat allied to that most 
horrible of maladies, and may in many 
constitutions be the means of bringing it 
on, and although such halludnationa are 
proper to both. The difference 1 con- 
ceive to he, that, in cases of insanity, die 
mind of the patient is prinapally affected, 
while the senses, or organic system, offer in 
vain to the lunatic their decided testimony 
against die phantasy ofa deranged imagina- 
tion. Perhaps the nature of tius collision — 
between a disturbed iinagimidon and osTgans 
of sense possesseil of their usual accuracy — 
cannot be better described than in the 
barrassment expressed by an insane patient 
confined in the infirmary of Edinburgh. 
Tlie poor man’s malady had taken a gay 
turn. The house in his idea was his own, 
and he contiived to account for idl diat 
seemed inconsistent with his iflaaghiary 
right of property ; — there wijre many pa- 
tients in it, but that was owing to iJnufi hane- 
volencc of his nature, which him 

love to see the relief of distress. He went 
little, or rather never abroad — but then 
his habits were of a domestic and radier 
sedentary character. lie did not see 
company — ^but he dadly received visitsilkmu 
the first characters in the renowned me- 
dical school of this city, and he xrould not 
therefore be much in want of society. With 
so many supposed comforts around him — 
witli so many visions of wealth ond splen- 
dour, one thing alone disturbed the peace 
of the poor optimist, and would indeed 
havp confounded most bons vivans — * He 
was curious,’ he said, * in his table, choice 
in his selection of cooks, had w\ery day a 
dinner of three regular courses and a des- 
sert; and yet, somehow or other, every 
tiling he eat fasted of porridge* This di- 
lemma could be no great wonder to the 
friend to whom the poor patient commu- 
nicated it, who knew the lunatic cat 
nothing but this sihiple aliment at any of bis 
meals. The case Was obvious ; the ^segse 
lay in the extreme vivacity of the patient’s 
imagination, deluded in other instances, 
yet not absolutely powerful enough to 
contend with the honest evidence of Kis 
stomach and palate, which, like Lofd 
Peter’s brethren in the 2V y a were 
indignant at the attempt to impose boiled 
oatmeal upon them, instead of such a 
banquet as tide would have displayed 
when peers were to partake of it. Here, 
therefore, is one instance of actual ittse- 
nity, in which the sense of taste controlled 
and attempted to restrain the ideal hypo- 
thesis adopted by a deranged imaginalion. 
But the disorder to which I previously al- 
luded IS entirely of a bodily charatXer, and 


consists principally ia a cUsease 
visual otgaoB, which present to Ihb pa^t 
a set of spectres or appearances, 
have uo aetmd existencb it is a dhiBase 
of the same nature, which renders many 
men incapable of distinguishing colours; 
only the patients go a step further, and 
pervert the external form of objects. In 
their case, therelbre, contrary to that of the 
manioc, it is not the mind or rather the 
imagination which imposes upon, and over- 
powers, the evidence of the senses; but 
the sense of seeing (or hearing]! which 
betrays its duty, and conveys false Ideas 10 
a sane intellect.” 

Instances of the game form of fo- 
sanity here spoken of, more or less 
striking, are frequently observed in 
asylums for the insane. Yet we 
have no reason to conclude ftom 
thence that tbete t^ijsts ai|y such die-* 
tinctiim hetweea l^Sv md tibe dio- 
in whkili iipiiaritions ^are seen 
by ha Siy Walter 3cott 

aecmb tjaanppose, wh^he^ys, that 
in the <Hie caae, ** the mind is^prin- 
ciiMHiy affected,** mt, in liie o^«r, 
«« Hie diwa-der is Of a b^ily 

character, consisting principally in a 
disease df the visual organs.*’ Ihe 
mind of itself is never diseased in 
any case of insanity; but only the 
bodily instruments it has to work 
with. And insane persons hove no 
less frequently to contend with the 
“honest evidence** of their under- 
standing, than with that of their or- 
gaus of sense, in regard to their hal- 
lucinations, and no less difficulty in 
reconciling it with these hallucina- 
tions. It is well known, that illu- 
sions which have nothing to dq with 
tlie senses, but only with the mind 
or imagination,** are dependent upon 
obvious physical derangement of the 
brain or its appendages. The sub^ 
ject is of importance, and it may be 
worth while to illustrate this faja: by 
one plain instance. The insanity 
which is brought on by excessive 
drunkenness, and called delirium tre- 
mens, is evidently physical in its ori- 
gin; and when it proves fatal, as 
frequently happens, it is found by 
%iisBection, to be physical also in its 
termination. Now tjbo nsoat ecm- 
stant symptom attendmg this dis- 
ease, is obstinate, mcofligible haHu- 
cination, geneti^y regardinsT 
single object of a disagreeable nf^ 
ture, which keeps hamaing rim pa- 
tient incessantly, som^rimes produc- 
ing aa^enrire change in his feeiihgs 
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an who ara ooaaacted w w Ikuh^ 
And, though he can generally g^e 
ra^onal answers iso questintia wmch 
are, P'Jt to hha^ ana reason upon 
other things in a way' show the 
absurdity of his delufion# ho still 
cleaves to it in spite of hll the ho- 
nest evidence*’ of his understandings 
This is the case wi1|{ all lunatics 
whose insanity tarns upon one sub- 
ject ; for th^y frequently reason with 
linwnnted acuteness oh all others. 
The matter of fhct is, in the one case>' 
the bodily disease which offbcts the 
brain — recalling former impressions 
with a distinctness which makes 
them seem real — is less extensive 
than in the other case, where not only 
these impressions arc recalled, but 
also the operations of the mind are 
disturbed and prevented from discern* 
ing their fallacy. Some of our readers 
may recollect the much ridiculed de- 
dnition, which One of the physicians 
in hja evidence daring the celebrated 
trial of the te^-dealer Davies, is Said 
to have given of insanity, namely, 
that a person is insane w6o will not 
acknowledge hiiqself to be so, when 
his physicians tell him that he is in* 
sane. Now, if we could come at the 
real truth of the matter, which it is 
generally impossible to do, through 
the minium of newspapers, we 
might, perhaps, ascertain that the 
physician in question had merely 
said, that a person is insane who 
cannot judge aright of his delusions. 
Of perceive them to be in reality de- 
lusions. The mere seer of appari- 
tions most frequently knows thetu to 
be unreal; the lunatic is unable to 
do this, and acts as if they Weie 
realities. 

But leaving these distinctions, 
^whi& are beside our present pur- 
pose, we would Cominend to ouf 
readers the passage which follows# 
regarding the cause 0i such appari- 
tions : — 

** The most frequent source df tbe Uia* 
lady is in the dissipated and intemperate 
habits of those who, by a contkmed aeries 
of intoxication, become soldect to what is 
popularly called the Blue Devils, instances 
of which mental disorder may be 
tp most who have lived filr any periods m 
their lives in society where Bard dduklng 
was a common vice. Tbe joyous vMions 
suggested by intoxication, when the^ habit 
is fbRst acquired, lU dme disappear, add 


m supplied by ftightfid idKitmtdm and 
scenes, which destroy the IranqidUSily of 
to unhappy debauchee. Apparitions of 
to most unpteasetit appearance axe his 
companions in solitude^ and intrude everfi 
upon his hours of society; and when, by 
ah alteration of habits, the mind is cleared 
of these IHghthll ideas, it requites but to 
slightest renewal of the assochdion to bring 
back to iml tide of nurery upon^the re- 
pentant, libertine. 

Of this the ibllovidng instance was toldi, 
the author by a gentleman connected with 
the sufferer. A young man of fortune, who 
had led what is called a gay life, so its con- 
siderably to ii\jure hie heabi and ibrtune, 
was atlengffi obliged to conspli the phy» 
siciab upon the means oigestorlng at least 
the ibilper. One of his principal oom- 
plaihts was the frequent presence of a seC* 
of apparitions, resembling a bpnd of 0guxea 
dressed iif gmen, who performed m His 
drawing-room a singular aanee| to which he 
was compelled to hear witness, tougfi he 
knew, to his great annoyance, tot iths 
whole corps de ballet existed only In 
own imagination. His physician Imme- 
diately informed him that be had lived upm 
town too long and too fast not to require an 
exchange to a more healthy and naiurel 
course of Bfe. He therefore prescilbed a 
^ntle eoucse of medidne, but earnestly 
recommen^d to his patient to retire to hie 
own bou|e in to country, observe a tem- 
perate dl^ and early hours, practising re- 
gular eXerdse, on the same principle avoid- 
ing fotigue, and assured him that by so 
doing be might bid adieu to black spbrits 
and white, blue, green, and grey, with all 
their trumpery. The patient obkrve^ the 
advice, and prospered. Tbe physimn, 
after tbe Interval of a montli, received a 
grateful letter fironq him, acknowled;^!^ 
the success of his regimen. The green 
goblins had disperwd, and with them to 
uzudeasant train of emotions to which tour 
visits had given rise, and the patient had 
ordered his town house tn bo disfomUhed 
and sold, while the furniture was to be sent 
down tohis residence in the country, where 
he was detemdned in hiture to apeiid his 
lifo, without exposing himself to the temp- 
tations of^town. One would have supposed 

» weu-devised schenie for health. But, 
no Sooner had to furniture of the 
£iondon drawing-rdom been placed in order 
In the gallery of the old manor-house, than 
the former ^lusiop returned in full force I 
The green. figuromteSf whpm the patient's 
depraved imagination had so long associ- 
ated with these moveables^ came capering 
and frisking to ac&^mpdny to'o, exclaim*, 
ing, with great glee, as if the sufferet*«hqjto 
have been rejoiced to see them, * Here Vrh 
all are — here we all are T The vision^, 
if 1 recollect right, was sotoch shQcka|'at 
their appeahincv, tot he retired aljtojk 
despair that any pOrtof Crreat Britain could 
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shclt^ him fttm ^ dally {leraecutkm of 
thk dcnnestic ballet’' 

lUfttftpden <rf this disordered state, 
tte coiis^iqocftce of did$S|lfitloti, are 
not qnfre(^ent^ and we could adduce 
soufte that nave eome within our own 
knowledge. But we conceive it would 
he superduoua to enter mto any de- 
tail of them here, for there are few 
hadividuals who have not observed 
somewhat similar effects from habits 
of intoxication and irre^lar living. 
And# *' albeit,” as- Berkley Well re^ 
marlm, there is in every t6wn or 
district throughout England, some 
tough dram-drinkeir# set np os the 
Devil's decoy, to draw in proselytes 
yet it will be found that all who in- 
dulge in such habits, and have great 
liveliness of feelings and imagination, 
must ultimately expect these Blue 
Devils and apparitions in some shape 
or other. Let us leave them for the 
present, and complete in " brief 
summary” our account of the manner 
in which Sir Walter Scott has taken 
up this subject of Demondogy and 
Witchcraft, and attempted to evp)ain 
away the belief in demons and 
witches. 

I have now arrived/' mys he^ by a 
devious path, at the eondusfdn of this let- 
ter, the object of which is to shew, from 
what attributes of our nature, whether 
mental or corporeal, arises that predispo- 
sition to ^ believe in supernatural occurren- 
ces. It is) 1 think, conclusive, that man- 
kind, from a very early period, their 
minds prepared foi? such events by die con- 
sdoiisncss of the existence of a spiriOial 
world, inferring in the general pmposHioii 
the undeniable truth, 'that Uadi than, from 
die monarch to the beggar, who has ohce 
acted his part on die stage, eohdn«^ to 
exist, dnd may again, even in a disembo- 
died state, if such is the pleasure of Heaven* 
for augl4 tha^wp knew to the mtratyx 
be permitted orordal^d to nd^oaintimk 
those who still rem^ 111 the ^y , , 
abstract possibdity ol apparitbom 
admitted by every one who behexes m 
Deity, and his superhttettdhw 
But imagination is apt to^rntfudeWec-^ 
planadons and infrrei^r MOnded on ki#> 
dequate evidenOe. Sonh^et ottT vl<dent 
inordinate paanons, originaringin sorrow ht 
our friends, mmorsotfrfr otir crimes. <rat 
eagerness of pgudothth, or otir dcN^ twhse 
of devotion,^t|l|jpMt 
roe^ ofniODial iU the 
nf or ef^e 

pereuade i»s with our evei 

and ah dedili^tanefrW diat supisi^^ 
pessfeimy bf 

whidr cannot bd denied^ At other times 


the (xirpotesdorgam impose 
while the eyer and the ear, diseased, aw* 
ranged, or misled* convey frlse imp]o%# 
sions to the paUent# Very often both m 
mental ddudon and the physical decept^ 
exist at the same time, and men's beherof 
the plUnoihena presented to them, how- 
ever erroneously, by the senses, is die 
firmer and more readily granted, that the 
physical impression corresponded with the 
mental exdtemetft. 

** So many causes acting thus upon each 
other in various degrees, or sometimes se- 
parately, it must happm in the infiincy of 
every society, that^here should occur ma- 
ny apparently well-autbentlcated instances 
of supernatural intercouise, satisfrctory 
enough to authenticate peculiar examples 
of the general proposition Which is im- 
pressed upoit us by belief of the immor- 
tality of soul. These examples of un- 
deniable apparitions (Ibf they aie appre- 
hended to be IncontrCvertibk) fall hke the 
seed of the husbandman, into fertile and 
prepared soil, and are usually followed by 
a plentifril crop of superstitious figments, 
wUch derive tiidr sources frmn circum- 
stances and enactments in sacred and prOf 
fai^ history hastily adopted* and perverted 
from their genuine readings" 

Such is the creed of the author of 
Waveiley, and such the views with 
which he treats the subject before 
us. extracts we have given 

from his work will enable our lead- 
ers to judge of its merits ; though, 
being seized# ^hey may peihaps 
excite too favourable an opinion. 
For our oWn pert, tthatever we may 
think of the correctness of these 
views, we could have wished the 
subject had been treated in any other 
yfffr rather than this* by such an 
adtlmr. Our limits permit us not 
to enter at large upon the remainder 
of the work, and, indeed, the best 
part of it has, we believe, been al- 
iVjMiy repeatedly brought befor^^the 
jmJ^^fe^news^pers, fipc. fitC. We 
sMl dnly take t>e liberty of sub- 
joining his accodht of the Hebrew 
witches ; and conelude by add- 
ing an i^stration or two 9 f the in.* 
fruence of the belief in demons and 
witches ujpon minds of opposite 
sordlr, which are interesting, and no^ 
generally, if at ali known, in this 
country. 

^er making some remarks dpdn 
the Contest of MbSes with the 
tian magicians, and the jmsage itf 
the Law of Moses: Thou shi^t^ 
not suffer a witch to hva,” he aj^ 
teihpts to show iimt ^the ^'sentery 



of Testm^ 

rodolvei!^ itself mto k ttttffickiog with 
idok, and asking coo&sel of false 
deities ; in oth^r wofds, into idola- 
try and that '‘'to understand the 
texts'^ In the CM Testament, wl .ere 
witches, &c. are spoken of, " otl ler- 
wise, seems to confound the mo- 
dem system of witcherail, ^rith 
all its unnatural and improbuble 
outrages on common sense, with the 
crime of the person who, in cla asi- 
cal days* consulted the oracle of 
Apollo^ capital offence in a J ?w, 
but surely a venial sin in an igno- 
rant and deluded Pagan.** 

“ To illustrate the nature of tlie Hefc rcw 
witch and her prohibited criminal traflic," 
continues lie, ** those wrho have wriitei on 
this subject have naturally dwelt on the 
interview between Ssul and the Who i of 
Endor, tlie only detailed and particilac 
account of such a transaction, wltidi is 
found m the Bible ; — ^a fact, by the v ay, 
which proves that the crime of Witcln raft 
(espitany punished as it was when lis- 
coverad,) was not frequent among the 
chosen people Who enjoyed such peci liar 
manifebtadons of the Almighty’s presence. 
The Scriptures seem only to have con- 
veyed to us the general fact (being what 
is chiefly edifying) of the interview,d>e- 
tween the witch and the king of Israel. 
They infoim us, that Saul, disheartenetl 
and discouraged by the general defocuoit 
of his subjects, and the consciousness of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis - 
obedience, despairing of obtaining an an - 
swer from tlie ofibnded Deity who had pre 
vioubly communicated with liini througl 
his prophets, at length resolved, in hii 
desperadon, to go to a divining wbinan, by 
which course he involved himSelf in the 
crime of the person whom he thus con* 
suited, against whom the law denounced * 
deatli — a sentence which had been often 
executed by Saul himself on similar of* 
fen!(|er8, SgriplurC pi^oceeds to give us the 
geta^l information, that die king directed 
die witch to call up the spirit of 
and that the feiqafo ekclaimed, ^at god< 
iud arisen otit of the eatth — that Shul 
ino^e particulatly, requiring a descripdon 
of the apparition (whom, consequently, 
he did not hhnself see,) she described i1 
as the figure of an old man with a mantle. 

In this figure the king acknowledges thi 
resemblance of Samnel, and, sinking os 
his foce, hears from the apparition, speak* 
ing In the character of the prophet, the 
mekmcholy jnediodon of his own defeOI 
ai^ death. 

** tn thi^ description, thongb eft Is told 
which is necessary to convey to ns an 
awftil mord lesson, yet we are left igno- 
rant of the ndhuiita'attendtng the appari- 


tion, wlilch, ^faaiifs, we ou^t to aoeebt 
as a sure sign, that tiiere Was no ntiftty m’ 
our being made a^uainted with t^enu 
It ii impossible, for instance, to know with . 
certmnty, whetitar SSaul was present whed 
the woman used her coinuratiojb, or Whe- 
ther he himself personaiW ever saw the 
appearance which the Pythoness described 
to him. It is left stiU more doubtfo), 
whether any thing supentatural Wks actu- 
ally evoked, or whether the Pythoness 
and her assistant, meant to practise a mere 
deception, taking their chance to prophesy 
the defeat and death of tiie brokeu'-spirked 
king, as an event which the circumstances 
in which he was placed rendered highly 
probable, since he was surrounded by a 
Superior army of Philistines, and his <aia- 
racteras a soldier rendered ft likely that ^ 
he would not survive a defoat, which must 
involve the loss of his kingdom. Oil iKie 
other hand, admitting tiuti the apparition 
had really a biipernatural character, it re- 
mains equally uncertain what was dts na- 
ture, or hy what power It wob comp^ed 
to an appearance, unpleasing as it fotin 
mated, since the suppobed spiri t of S^inud^ 
asks wherefore he was disquieted m the 
grave. Was the power of the witch over 
the invisible world so great, tiiat, like the 
Erictho of the heathen poet, she could dis- 
turb tile sleep of the just, and especially 
that of a prophet so important as Samuel ; 
and are we to suppose that he, uiion whom 
the spirit of the Lord was wont to descend, 
even while he was clothed with frail mor- 
tality, should be subject to be disquieted 
in bis grave, at the voice of a vile witch, 
and the command of an apostate prince ? 
Did the true Deity reftise Saul the re- 
sponse of his prophets, and could a witch 
compel the actual spirit of Samuel to make 
answer notwithstanding 

I%e author’a remarks on the com- 
mon solution of these difficulties, 

'' which supposes that the will of the 
Almighty substituted, on that me- 
morable occasion, for^ the phantas- 
magoria intended by the witch, the 
spirit of Samuel in his earthly re- 
semblance — 6r, if the reader may 
t|iink this more likely, some good 
being, the messenger of the divine 
pleasure, in the likeness of the efo- 
parted prophet — and to the surprise 
of the Pytlmness herself, exchanged 
the juggling farce of sheer deceit or 
petty sorcery which she had intended 
to produce for a deep tragedy, capa- 
ble of appalling the heart of the har- 
dened tyrant, and fhrnishipg an aw- 
ful lesson to future time3/*'*^w^^daii- 
not afford space to quote aj 
The result is curiotts, as weU as 
whole atrain of tlds spcculattoOi 
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“The witch of Endor wag a mere for- 
t^e-teHer, to whom, in despair of all 
aid or answer ftom the Almight3r, the un- 
fortunate king of Israel had recourse in 
t^ia despot, and by whom, in some way 
or other, he obtained the awful certainty 
ir^ hia own defeat and death, She was 
hiSfhle, indeed deserve^y, to the punish- 
metot of death for intruding herself upon 
the task of the real prophets, by whom the 
will of God was, in that dme, regCilarly 
made known. But her existence and her 
etiines can go no length to prove the po»* 
sfbility tliat another doss of witcluth oo 
otherwise rescmhling her than as called 
by the same name, either existed at a 
more recent peiiod, or were liable to the 
same capital punishment for a dxQ^rnnt 
and much more doubtful class of 
which, however odious, are neverthel^ to 
be proved possible before they can be re- 
ceived as a criminal charge/* 

We shall not stop to investigate 
tlie merits of these discussions. Iney 
have been quoted only for the pur- 
pose of showing how loosely and 
dexterously Sir Walter Scott can 
write on such dangerous subjects.” 
His remarks on the possessions of 
devils mentioned in the New Tes^ 
tament are of like character. But m 
illustration of this subject, we prefer 
submitting the following extraordi- 
nary epistle of ** the reverend Fkther 
Surin,” who wrote it when he con- 
ceived himself to be actually pos- 
sessed of devils. It is necessary to ob- 
serve that he was qne of the exorcists 
in the celebrated case of the nuns of 
Loudun. We may briefly state the 
circumstances of that remarkable 
transaction, which took place during 
the administration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. 

Two young nuns of the Ursuline 
convent of that city were seized with 
Strange 'convulsions, Their confes- 
sor exorcised them, and they de- 
clared that devils had been sent to 
take possesion of piem by one Ur- 
ban Qraodter, a cifrote, wdio stood in 
in rqiort, on aeoohjq^ of his agreeable 
manners, gallantry, and liberal opi- 
nions. He hod iil^rtl^elbre pro- 
posed himself as jmeit^untetor ; and 
their confessor Of erpreist had been 
his rival candtdo^. the cobvalsions 
soon spread Mir the whole town and 
neighbourhooil* yet, at firsts solety 
among the fmimg wmnen- Twew 
judges were apipomted, by Oardinal 
Richelieu, to toy Grandien Ibwi trial 
lasted eight months, Ihe^ nuns per- 
sisted in declaring that Ike uikibrta- 


nate curate had sent the dfvib to 
take possession of them, and'h^ Whs 
unanimously condenmed, and burnt 
alive in April, 1(534, about^two years 
after he had flrst been accused. 

' The possessions continued for a 
considerable time after Urban’s exe- 
cution, and the more so, as two of 
the confessors, or exorcists. Father 
Lartantius and Father Tranquility, 
died shortly after, in the firm belief 
that they themselves were possessed 
With tibe same devils, and showing 
ah the symptoms of ^mg so in re- 
ality, F&tmr Surin was one of their 
successors in the wori& Of exorefsillg^ 
and was not at Loudnn, or connect- 
ed with them in any way wheu 
Grandier was oondemned. At the 
time then when hw) thought himself 
contending with hosts uf devils, be 
writes thus 

“ There are few people to whom 1 feel 
pleasure in relating my adventurer except 
your reverence, who listens to them wil- 
lingly, and besides makes reflections which 
would not readily occur to others less fami- 
liarly acquainted with me. Since 1 last 
wrote, 1 have fallen into a state which t 
was very far from foreseeing, but which is 
mo$^ conformable with the providence of 
God towards my soul. I am no longer at 
Marennes, but at Loudun, where your let- 
ter lias reached me. I am in perpetual 
convetssflon with Devils, in which things 
occur to me which it wduld be too long 
to ten you, and which hsye given me 
more reason than ever to recognise and 
admire the goodness cf God, 1 shall tell 
you something of them — and more would I 
tell you if you were more retired and se- 
^et I hate engaged in combat with four 
Demons, the most powerful and malicious 
of hell — even I, whose weakness yon know 
so well ! God has permitted the light to 
be so $erce, and the onsets so frequent, 
that the least of my warfore lay in exm- 
risms; for the enemies manifold fliom- 
selves in secret, by night and by day, in a 
thousand difibxent wayt. Yon may con- 
ceive what deUgbt there is in finding one's 
seif at the mercy of alone. I shall say 
no more to you respiting fhia^;^ 1 am sa- 
tisfied ^ you, knowing my condifion, ^ 
pray for me. So many are there, jhat, for 
the last three months, 1 have never been 
without a Devil beside me, to keep me at 
work* Things have come to such a pass, 
that, because of my sins, I think God has 
permitted the Devil dnr^ the exercise of 
my ministry— 41S was, perhaps, never be- 
fore seen in the Cll(ire&-->-to prpe^ foom 
the body of the person poisess^and to en« 
ter iidne*.-assanlbmiflove|lM>mb^^ 
me, and visibly ^s fojmtfgh me^tidttng 





nnitiftiiiioi nf ill jafigiiii 


wHMit doMmuiieM 

Of #aQik4MAlll!f^^ 

}i^ iniQtliiNrS^ lUi^ if I iui^ t«ro 
ao«l»-4^ Pf i*S My# and 

1*je aii4,iEwpaiig i<»df 

M^Se doio^or the othei: in- 
l&diiM M pi<u;6. Too two fipiritg 
fipTUi danie floldj which Is ibe body^ 
imf. the soul Is As it ^ere di^ded. Oh the 
hand it is l^uli^iict to the impressions of 
JE^ls ,* and tm the other, to its own md* 
tionsy or those Which Ood gives it At the 
same time 1 feel much peace and com&rt, 
under the good pleasure of God, and without 
knowing whence comes that extreme fury 
and aversion of him, which produces sbchim* 
petuous efforts to separate myself ffom him, 
as astonish those who witness them. Also, do 
1 feel much joy and calmness-‘>-and on the 
other band sorrow, which manllests itself in 
tears and lementatious resembling those of 
demons. 1 feel die state of damnation, and 
dread it ; and feel myself, as it were, pierced 
with the arrows of despair in that strange 
soul which seems to me my own ; — and the 


tier he his hhnndf l»eeaetfiitdown,^aiiA 
uM ^ Kr<idi]iA!* Tenroiiefw^ 
4f^navmiHit me Jrenduerunt 

emper me dentibua ekU> Whet reason (hr 
dianksgiving see one’s self the sport 
of devils, and to find the justiee of in 
this wefld requiring account for my sins \ 
What fiivoOr il is to experience firom what 
a condition Jesns Christ has resowed us, abd 
to feel how greai is his redetMon-^ot by 
hearsay, but by the imprUssion of that very 
oondldon ! and how good it is to have at 
once Chf eapahUity of penetrating into that 
wretehednsito, and of rimnklng the good- 
ness which has releafted us vrith so great 
toil I 

Such is my state at present, as it is 
everyday. Great disputes are occasioned 
therehy-^t foetus sum magm qwesth — 
whether there is a possession or no whe- 
ther it can be, that the iqjpisten of the gos- 
pel fall into such straits ? $ome say, H 1$ 
the chastisement of God upon me, in pu- 
nishment of some illusion ; othmrs say some- 
thW else ; and, as for me, I confine my- 
self to what I have felt; — arid I would ex- 
change my Ibrtune fbr no other, being firm- 
ly persuaded that there is nothing betiMr 
than to be reduced to great extremities. 
That in wlddi I am now is such as to leave 


Other soul, which is in full confidence, mocks 
auch feelings, and w^h all licence curs^ 
me soul whicii pauses them. I feel that the 
same cries which proceed firam my mouth 
equally come from these two souls, and am 
in dilficulty to discern whether it be glad- 
ness which produces tliem, or the extreme 
liiry which ^Is me. The tremblings which 
seize me when about to take the holy Sacra- 
ment come equally, as it seems, fiom dread 
of the Presence, which is insupportable, 
and d:om aweet cordial veneration, — ^with- 
out my knowing to which of the souls I 
s^old attribute them, and without its be- 
ing in my power to restrain them. Whan 
one of these souls moves me to make the 
sign of the cross upon tny mouth, tbe other 
turns aside my hand with great quickness, 
^nd seizes my finger witli the teeth, to bi*e 
me in hs fury. I never find prayer more 
easy and calm than amid these agitations. 
W^e my body is rolling on the ground, 
and tbe ministers of the tdHireh spewing to 
me as tp a Demon — loading me with male- 
dictions — I cannot describe to you the joy I 
(bel atbavine beccune a devil— not through 
rebellion aguni^' Ood, but through the ef- 
^ets of that wofu! event ; which shew me 
dearly the state h) whidi dn haa r^ced 
mam and how— apprimriating m myaelf aU 
which are Ibid iqpon me— * 
i^^l that my soul has reason to he cast 
down into nothingness. When the others 
Who are possessed perceive me in that situa- 
tion, It is a pleasure to see how they triumph, 
and, like Devils, mode me, saving, « Physi- 
cian, heal thyaetf-^o, now, ascend into thy 
saatl How vain willlt he fiir him to preach, 


me little liberty of action. When I wish to 
speak, my moddt ts shut ; at mass, I am 
stopped qmte table, I cannot carry 

a morsel to my mouth *, at confession, I snd- 
dehiy^fel^t my sins, and I feel the Devil 
coining and going within mens In his own 
house. As soon as I awake he is there i— ^ 
prayer, he snatches my thoughts from me 
when he chooses: — ^whenthe heart bf^puw 
to expand itself in Ood, he fills it vrith Aiby. 
He puts me asfeep when I wish to remain 
awake ; and publicly, by the mouth of the 
poifeessed sisters, he boasts himself my mas- 
ter — ^to which I have no reply. Enduring 
the reproach of n^y conscience, and having 
upon my head riie sentence pronounced 
against all sinners, 1 must submit, and reve:- 
rence the ways of that Divine Providence, 
to which every creature ought to be sub- 
ject — ^*Tis not a ringle Demon that keeps 
me at work — there are usually two I One 
is teviathan^ opposed to the Holy Spirit, 
inasmuch as it is here remoi'ked, that in 
hdl there is a trinity, whkh magicim 
worship — Lucifer, BeelMub, and LeviA- 
than, who is the third person of hell ; and 
this some authors have remarked and writ- 
ten hcremferp. But the operations of this 
false Paradet (Comforter) are all contsary 
to the true, and imprint within ray soul a 
desolation which it is impossible to describe. 
He is the chief of the whole troop of our 
demons ; and he fias die managf^nt of 
this whole affair, whidi is one of the 
strangest perhaps ever seen. In ikUi same 
place wc behold paradise and hell ^-the 
nuns who, in one sense, are like Ursulas, 
in another and wontu sense, arc most 
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depraved in all sorts of irregulariticsi in- 
decencies, and blasphemies, and fury ! 

If it pleaiie your reverence, I desire 
my letter may not be made public. You 
are the only person, except my confessor 
and my superiors, to whom I should wish 
to tell so much. It is only to keep up some 
communication, which may assist us in glo- 
rifying Ood ; in whom I am, 

“ Your very humble servant, 

“ JI AN-JOSEPII SURIN. 

“ I beg you to offer up prayers for me, 
having need of them. For whole weeks 1 
feel so stupid in things divine, that 1 should 
be glad if some one would make me pray 
to God like a little child, and explain to me 
the Pater Noster. The Devil hath said, * I 
will spoil thee of every thing, and thou&halt 
have need of thy faith remaining— I will 
etupify thee.' {le has made a compact 
with a magician to prevent me from speak- 
ing of God, and to have the power of keep- 
ing my spirit curbed — which he accomplish- 
es very faithfully as he promised ; and 1 am 
constrained, in order to have some idea, 
•frequently to hold the holy sacrament 
over my head, using the key of David to 
unlock my memory.’’* 

Such is the effect of a belief in de- 
mons upon a naturally weak but sin- 
cere mind. Let us now see what it 
could do with the strongest and bold- 
est spirit of the sixteenth century. 

“ In the year 1 546, while Luther was at 
Elsleben, he related the following story, 
how the devil had tortured him at Wart- 
burg 

“ ‘ Anno 152 1, as I departed from Worms,' 
said Lutlier, * and, not far from Eisenach, 
was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
castle of Wartburg in Pathmo, 1 in a cham- 
ber far from people, where none could have 
access to me but two pages, that, twice 
in the day, brought me meat and drink. — 
Now, among o^er things, they brought 
me hazel nuts, which 1 put into a box, 
and sometimes 1 used to crack and eat of 
them. In the night-times, my gentleman 
the devil came, and got the nuts out of the 
box, and cracked them against one of the 
bed-posts, making a very great noise and a 
rumbling upon the chamber stairs, as if 
many empty hogsheads and barrels had 
been tumbled down ; and although I knew 
that the stairs were str^H^ly guarded with 
iron bars, so that no passage wps either up 
or down, yet 1 arose, and went towards the 


stairs to see what the matter was ; but finding 
the door fast shut, 1 said, * Art thoti there ? 
so be there still !’ 1 committed myself to 
my Lord and Saviour ; of whom it is writ- 
ten, Omnia sufyecisti pedibtu ejus, (Thou 
hast put all things under his feet,) and then 
laid me down to rest again.’ — (Vide Lu- 
ther’s Sammtlklte Schrifteut by Walch, xxii 
Then, p. 1129.)” 

Again, in another passage^ he tells 

U8 

‘ The Devil is like a fowler : those 
birds which he catchetli, the necks of the 
same he wringeth in sunder, keepctli very 
few alive, only those that do allure other 
birds to his snare, and also do sing the 
song which he will have, the same he put- 
teth into a cage, to the end by their al- 
luring he may catch more. All the rest 
must go to tlie pot,’ &c. ‘ The Deni 

can also steal children away, as sometimes 
within the space of six Aeeks afrer their 
birth are lost, and other cldldren, called 
suppoaititii or Changelings, laid in their 
places. Of the Saxons they were called 
killrrops. Eight years since I did see 
and touch such a child, which was twelve 
years of age. He had his eyes and all his 
members like another child. He did no- 
thing but feed ; and could eat as much us 
two clowns or threshers were able to eat. 
When one touched it, then it cried out. 
When any evil happened in the house, 
then it laughed and was joyful. But when 
all went well, tlien it cried and was very 
sad. I told the Prince of Anhalt, that if 
1 were prince of that country, so would I 
venture homicidium thereon, and would 
throw it into the river Moldau.’ — (Ibid, 
p. 1171.)” 

Luther was prevented by the Prince 
of Anhalt and by the Elector of Sax- . 
ony, who was also present on the 
occasion, from doing homicidium 
upon the unhappy changeling. He 
had prayeis offered upinthe churches, 
and, to his satisfaction, the child died 
shortly afterwards. Happy would it 
have been for many An unfortynate 
wretch, had zeal always confined it- 
self to the use of such means ! 

It was our purpose to bring for- 
ward more instances of a similar sort, 
but we have already gone beyond our 
limits, and must take leave of this 
subject for the present. In parting. 


* Lcttre^ dll P^re SurWi Jetmte, Exorctste des Religieuses IfrsuUnes de Loudau, emit 
a, un aein ami Jesuite^* 

t In my Patmos.” Contrary tp our purpose — ^for we had marked the passages in 
the original — we use Bell’s translation of Luther’s Table Talk, not having the origiiud at 
hand. Of this translation we may remark, that it is .frequently incorrect, sometimes lu- 
dicrous, and always tawdry and diluted. Would that some one fitted for the task gave us 
a genuine translation of this venerable classic 
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we may be permitted to observe, tli$t 
we have CArefuIly and conscientiously 
perused these letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, being most anxious to do him 
no injustice, but, on the contrary, to 
honour and reverence him if it were 
possible on this occasion. Yet, pre- 
possessed as we were in favour of this 
work, we rise from it with feelings 
of disappointment and melancholy. 
He has not treated the subject in the 
way his friends would have wished. 
ITie author of Waverley, we appre- 
hend, has neither the patience nor 
the disposition requisite for writing 
philosophically upon any subject. 
He can compose romances with con- 
summate dexterity and effect; and 
though he has already ()erhaps some- 
what oyerstocked us wdth that com- 
modity, we might, in consideration 


Of former favours, thankfully receive 
more at his hand. But these ** His- 
tories,” and *' Lives,” and ” Let- 
ters," make us sick at heart, they are 
so tawdry and longwinded, so’ un- 
worthy of such a genius, With all 
his splendid talents, he might surely 
find some better, more reverent, task 
to perform than this of ministetingto 
the paltry appetite of the ” reading 
public.” We feci much affection 
towards him in spite of all his faults, 
and therefore it grieves us the more 
deeply to see him still making mer- 
chandise of those high gifts ; and to 
perceive how sear and barren his old 
age must become, and how the forms 
of Hope, and Beauty, and J^jve, 
which have peopled his imagination, 
must die away within him, amid 
such unworthy occupations. 


THE exile's return. 

Then away ! then away I I have listened too long 
To the music of laughter, the echo of song ; 

To the notes which endear us to life, and to love. 
Which follow our footsteps wherever we rove. 

I have listened to these, I have lingered awhile. 

But the sigh at departure has banished the smile ; , 
And the whispered regret in the distance is hushed. 
And the hope I then cherished, is finally crushed. 

I watched, us the shore was diminishing fast, 

The flutter of sails, and the creak of the mast. 

The dash of the billow, the howl of the wind, 

And I yearned for the hearts I left beating behind ! 

I thought of my father, and mother so old. 

And I thought of their babe, with his ringlets of gold ; 
But mostly of Her who had twined round my heart. 
The spell of a dream that can never depart ! 

No longer an exile, I flew to my home, 

I spied the tall cliff o'er the breaker's white foam ; 
And I fancied I saw on the precipice' height. 

The small beckoning hand, and the smile of delight. 

The ship neared her port, and I spurned the last wave : 
I asked for my father — ^they showed me his grave ; 

My mother lay by him — my sister was wed — 

Our cottage a stranger's — ^my brother was dead I 

I looked at my sister, and questioned in fear — 

But the only reply was a sorrowful tear ; 

Her virtue was marred by the tongue of deceit. 

And the flower had withered, deprived of its sweet. 

I was born on the cliff, I was bred on the shore — 

Of the world I know little. I'll see it no more : 
ril return to the tempest, the breaker, the wind. 

And rU mourn not the home I am leaving behind. 


A. G. 
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Sir On the meeting which was 
held on 'Wednesday, the 20th October, 
at the London Tavern by Mr. Owen, 
and on the doctrines which he advanc- 
ed, with your permission, I beg to offer 
a few observations, especially as this 
pretended philanthropist — this bril- 
liant luminary — this revealer of a new 
religion, which is to make the com- 
munity of man virtuous and happy, 
left no opportunity or time for reply; 
and as his self-willed deluded vota- 
ries, no doubt from well ascertained 
evidence of the infallibility of their 
oracle, would listen to no reply, lest 
the light which he had poured ou 
their benighted minds, should be 
shewn to be darkness visible. 

In all that Mr. Owen propagates, 
it is clearly implied, that he is the 
greatest philanthropist that has yet 
appeared in the world. That he is 
more generous and disinterested than 
any of the sons of men. That he 
has larger and juster views than any 
philosopher of ancient or modern 
times — that he is the most honest, if 
not the only honest man, that ever 
lived — that he is the only person that 
has discovered the patli to universal 
purity and felicity — that the whole 
world are now in darkness, and that 
light exists nowhere but in his mind, 
and in his writings — that he has 
more knowledge and experience in 
human affairs than all men of all past 
ages and generations — ^that the light 
which is to fill the whole universe 
with its blaze, is to burst forth to the 
delight, wonder, and admiration of 
all nations in his next lecture, when 
it will appear that all men, save ahd 
except Mr. Owen, Ore fools, ignora- 
muses, or knaves — that Bacon and 
Newton, and Locke and Butler — 
that all the illustrious names of all 
nations, have been either weak, blind 
enthusiasts, or united amUeagued to- 
gether to keep the world li ignorance, 
misery, poverty, vice, and crime. — . 
Truly this gentleman is excessively 
modest in his pretensions ! I believe 
there is some truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. David Hume, that nothing is so 
effectual in gaining a man credit in 
the world as a good stock of assu- 
rance ; I do not mean the assurance 
of faith, but audacity bottomed as it 
commonly is onignoranceofntfe’sown 
self, and on loathsome vanity and self- 


conceit. Mr. Owen told the meet- 
ing that he was, if not the only prac- 
tical man in existence, at least the 
most practical, his whole life having 
been directeil to practice. But as most 
boasters in practice, Mr. Owen dis- 
cards all theory, system* or principle. 
His lecture consisted of a tissue of 
loose, incoherent rhapsodies, cement- 
ed by an implacable enmity to religion 
in eveiy form in which it has yet ap- 
peared in the world. Destruction 
being the end, aim, and scope of all 
his philanthropical labours, he may 
very properly be styled Abaddon 
or Apolyon, that is, destroyer. No 
good, he said, again and e^aiu could 
be done, until religion, which he 
called the parent of all the misery, 
vice, ignorance, and crime, now, or 
that has ever been in the world, were 
totally and for ever eradicated and 
obliterated from the mind of man. 
Then this great master builder is to 
lay the foundation stone of a new 
golden age — a millennium surpassing 
all that fabulist, poet, philosopher, or 
prophet has predicted, or conceived 
in the wildest frenzies of enthusiasm, 
or under the most powerful and hap- 
py inspiration. 

Mr. Owen told the meeting he 
lived for the world ; that whatever 
fortune he had he had used it for the 
world ; and that all which he had ex- 
pended on the world, he had spent 
without regret. We may theicforc 
look for the records of this gentle- 
man's benevolence in every state, 
city, village, or hamlet, which he has 
visited. But where is the prisoner 
whom he has rescued from his dun- 
geon ? Where is the captive that he 
has ransomed ? Where are the li^m- 
gry that he has fed, the naked ^at 
he has clothed, the sick to whom 
he has ministered ? Mr. Owen may 
repty, his efforts have all been upon 
a large scale, they have been spread 
oyer the world; that he has siieht 
his fortune, and employed his time 
and abilities m attempts to remove 
superstition — the principal if not 
the sole impediment to universal il- 
lumination and happiness — that he 
has been serving mankind in the most 
comprehensive manner— that he has 
not dissipated hie energies in insu- 
lated attempts to benefit individuals ; 
but that he has hitlierto kept steadily 
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in his eye the whole family of man. 
He has spent four thousa^ poun^ 
in puffing his schemes in the news- 
papers ; but as these schemes, though 
practical, have not been reduced to 
practice, the good of his efforts is yet 
to come ; and as he openly avows he 
can do no ^ood till religion, as hither- 
to taught m the world, has been ba- 
nished from the earth, ages, or mil- 
lions of ages, may intervene before a 
single individual in this distracted or 
miserable world can be Warmed and 
cheered with a solitary ray of the 
sun of philanthropy that arose at 
New Lanark, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

In these remarks I have no per- 
sonal feeling against Mr. Owen, 
whom I regard as a weak, well-mean- 
ing, crazy enthusiast, that would do 
good, if he knew how to set about 
it ; but his opinions being so mixed 
up, or rather identified with himself, 
it is necessary, in attacking them, to 
divest them of all extraneous merit, 
to detach them as much as possible 
from himself, and to consider them 
also in their practical operation on 
his efforts. Besides, it is the course 
which Mr. Owen himself pursues 
in attacking Christianity, which he 
classes with all the impure and de- 
grading superstitions that have ever 
appeared in the world ; and it was 
the course which he pursued in his 
discourse or sermon, on the dis- 
advantages of religious instruction 
in all present existing fonns, deli- 
vered on Wednesday, 20th October, 
1830, at the London Tavern. 

I have read it somewhere, that if 
you attack a man in his character, 
principles, or conduct, yet if you do 
not name him, the attack is imper- 
sonal. This, I confess, I cannot see; 
nor tan I see either sin or impro- 
priety in naming a person when you 
assail his opinions ; nay, 1 am con- 
vinced it is a duty which we owe to 
the individual and to the public, to 
weij^h before we admit his lof^ pre- 
tensions to be received lu^d hailed as 
the illuminator and liberator ,of a 
benighted, enthralled universe. Does 
Mr. Owen surpass every man in 
every age and country in common 
sense, in reach and force of under- 
standing, in information and re- 
search, in zeal and benevolence, in 
honesty and mental independence, in 
love of truth and in love of bis 


kind, in knowledge of literature and 
science, in natural endowments and 
liberal acquirements ? unless this be 
the case, he may be wrong, and some 
Other man who does not think with 
him may be right ; he may, as all 
his predecessors in the work of phil- 
anthropy, be wrong ; be a blind 
guide: he may have mistaken his 
own vain imaginations for the truth ; 
— ^he ma} be as far from the right 
way as any man that ever lived. 
What evidence has the public, that 
Mr. Owen is right, infallibly right, 
and .that all who arc not of his opinion 
are wrong ? 'fhey have Mr. Owen's 
testimony, to be sure *' and that is a 
thing of no ordinary kind. He has told 
the public that he is right, and that 
all who think differently are wrong, 
— His pretensions, moreover, have 
been weighed in the scales of cock- 
neyisin, and have been ascertained 
to be full weight ; of which the cock- 
neys, the best informed animals, and 
the best judges of truth in the uni- 
verse, express, at all Mr. Owen's 
meetings, their unfeigned assent and 
consent, by rapping, clapping, smil- 
ing, laughing, shouting, and vocifer- 
ation, to cheer him on his way to- 
wards the emancipation and regene- 
ration of the world, and by bawling 
and noise to prevent men of different 
views from expressing their senti- 
ments, and unmasking the sophis- 
try and pretensions of their idol. 

Let us look at this matter in an- 
other light, rt is a doctrine taught by 
Mr. Owen, which was also brought 
forward at the meeting, that man is 
not accountable for his belief ; that 
his belief is the result of his opi- 
nions ; and that his opinions are the 
result of physical organization. All 
the opinions of men on every subject 
are, according to this theory, the re- 
sult of physical organization. Now 
who gave man his physical organiza- 
tion, was it not the author of his being? 
If a man's opinions on any subject 
are wrong, it is no fault of his ; the 
fault lies with the author of his na- 
ture. If the qualities of moral good 
or evil do not belong to a man's be- 
lief, they do not belong to a man's 
thoughts; they cannot belong to a 
man's organization vrithout involving 
in all the blame the former of this 
organization ; for if the machine does 
not go accurately, it is the fault of 
the maker ; and if there is no evil in 
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thought, there can be no evil in bo- 
‘ dily action, of which thoughts are the 
index, the expression, and the cause. 
Whatever Mifi. Owen's thoughts are 
or the iUaminotioQ of his mind, it is 
fdl th^ result of physical organiza- 
He is the only perfect ma- 
chine that ever has been constructed 
since the beginning of the world. 
Why the author of nature has not 
seen it proper to present to the world 
such a machine before, must, I ima- 
gine, be classed among the inscrut- 
able arcana or mysteries into which 
mortals are not permitted to look. 
As all thoughts are the result of or- 
ganization, and as all the errors and 
delusions in the world are thoughts, 
and have had their origin in thought, 
therefore physical organization is the 
fountain of all errors and delusions ; 
and how this evil can be remedied 
without changing the organization I 
le&Veto the astounding intellect of Mr. 
Owen to explain. It appears to me, 
that if Mr. Owen would do his work 
efficiently, he should begin with cor- 
recting the evil at the fountain head; 
he should begin with the physical or- 
ganization, and instruct the author of 
nature in the construction of perfect 
machines ; for if the organization is 
not changed, the thoughts cannot be 
changed, the belief cannot be changed, 
the actions of man cannot be changed. 
Whether Mr. Owen means to set about 
the re-construction of the physical 
organization of man, 1 do not know ; 
though I think he hinted at something 
of this kind when he spoke of making 
man in his thoughts, feelings, propen- 
sities, and desires, transparent as crys- 
tal. One thing is certain, in Mr, Owen’s 
theory ; while the organization con- 
tinues the same, no improvement can 
be made till it is re-constructed and 
adapted to a new and perfect order 
of tnings, such as Mjr* Owen is anx- 
ious to realize; the world must go 
on as hitherto, a dejpraved organiza- 
tion being the only impediment, and 
one .that is invinciblo to universal 
illumination and perfect hl^piness. 
— Mr. Owen lays the blame of all 
moral physical evils to the charge of 
religion, but then religion, resolves 
itself into thought, ahu tl^ought re- 
solves itself into organieatiopi and 
organization into the contrivance and 
design of the g?^eat first cause. Does 
Mr. Owen think he cquld instruct 
Him that is infinite in wisdom# or 


that he could have made man bet- 
ter than the Creator of all things? 
— If organization be the measure of 
what the faculties of man can give 
out, it must also be the measure of 
what they can take in ; so that by 
education a man can be neither bet- 
ter nor worse. His thoughts will 
always be as his organization. What 
is education, but the thoughts of some 
one reduced to practice? It must, 
therefore, be the result of physical 
organization ; and if the thoughts of 
one man be disordered for a time by 
the thoughts of another, they must 
recover again naturally and invo- 
luntarily their former standing# ac- 
cording to the original organization. 
If all thought originate in organiza- 
tion, then every mode of region 
must have its origin in the same 
source, and this source is divine, as 
God is the author of organization. 
Therefore religion, by the theory of 
Mr. Owen, in all its forms, must 
be divine in its origin^ Both ^hese 
things cannot stand : that religion is 
the source of all evil, and that or- 
ganization is the source, fount, and 
type of all thought, unless religion 
itself is resolved into organization. 

I have hitherto reasoned on this sub- 
ject, on the assumption of Mr. Owen 
as to the omnipotence of organiza- 
tion over thought, and of thought 
over belief. I now call in question 
that assumption, and maintain, that 
man is accountable for his thoughts 
and his belief, as it is in the power 
of man to conform his thoughts to 
the truth by inquiry, research, and 
examination. It is as much in the 
power of man to alter his thoughts 
on religion as on any other subject, 
and by the very same process — a 
careful examination of facts. Is not 
religion founded on facts? and arc 
not these facts as susceptible of in- 
quiry as any fact in nature ? May not 
a jury err criminally in their opi- 
nion of the guilt or innocence of a de- 
fendant ? May not an accountant err 
criminally his calculations ? May 
not a servant err criminally in his con- 
ceptions of his master’s orders ? And 
where does the criminality in these 
cases lie, but in indolence, careless- 
ness, inattention, aiiathy, or con- 
tempt ? If a man’s thoughts on reli- 
gion conformed to the truth, 

and if this want of conformity be ow- 
ing to his not examining the truth, 
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to his disregard of truth, to his 
aversion to the truth, to his enmity 
to the truth, to his life not being in 
accordance with the truth, or to self- 
suflSciency or self-conceit, then is the 
discouformity of his thoughts to the 
truth culpable, censurable, and pu- 
nishable. Mr. Owen says, there is no 
merit in believing, or demerit in disbe- 
lieving. This is true on his theory of 
organization, but Untrue if a man's 
thoughts may be approximated to the 
truth by inquiiy ; and that thought 
is susceptible of change hy inquiiy is 
a fact unquestionable. Even on Mr. 
Owen’s tlieory, there is as much cri- 
minality or innocence, merit or de- 
merit, in belief or disbelief, as in any 
act whatever. . If all be the result of 
organization, there is neither good 
nor evil, virtue nor vice, in the world ; 
inasmuch as whatever is the result of 
niganization is chargeable on^t^e 
Creator. Such are the Jegitimate con- 
sequences of this absurd and irratioiial 
theory. One should hardly have con- 
ceived it possible for the great UIu- 
minator to fall into such notorious er- 
rors. All religion, said Mr. Owen, is 
opposed to sense, ^at is, the senses of 
man. Religion is not only different 
from but contrary to what meets the 
senses ; as if religion required men to 
believe, that the same tbiqgs were 
altogetlier opposite to what they ap- 
pear to the senses ; as much so as if 
he must believe, that what was tan- 
gible were intangible, or what is vi- 
sible were invi'sible, or what is hard 
were soft, or that what appears to 
the eye as a wafer, and tastes as dough, 
were a real man. I undertake the de- 
fence of no religion but what is re- 
vealed in the Word of God, which re- 
ligion teaches nothing opposed to the 
sensts. Let Mr. Owen, if he can, lay 
his hand on one fact in the Bible 
which is contradicted by the senses. 
Christianity, as taught in the Bible, 
is built on facts addressed tov the 
senses — of wl^i<^any man could form 
an accurate opinion by his senses. Is 
not revealed religion bottomed on two 
things, miracles and prophecy ? Mi- 
racles, it has been said, are opposed to 
the sensps. But to whose senses are 
,they opposed ? Were they opposed to 
the aensei^ of those who have witnessed 
them! or are they opposed to the sen- 
ses of those who did not exist till ages 
after they were performed ?* Did those 
in whose presence miracles are record- 
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ed to have been wrou^t, not see these 
miracles ? Did they not eee the .dead 
raised, the eyes of the blind opehed, 
the lame leap as»a hart, and hear the 
tongue of the dumb *siftg for joy? If 
they saw tliese things, then they were 
not opposed to their senses. But it 
may be Said, wa do not see them. 
Does it then fpllow, that nothing ever 
has exinted but what wc have seen ? 
Are oUr senses the measure of all 
possible existences ?-^But miracles 
are opposed to the law^ of nature. To 
which I answeit, if nothing could hap- 
pen but according to; oV as the result 
of, ^me l^w of nature, then Uiorc 
could be no miracles.— But what is a 
law of nature, but a mode in which 
the Deity acts ? Now, if he acts in 
one mode, does it foifow that he can- 
not act in an opposite mode, or that 
he can act only in one mode 1 If, by 
one law of nature, iron sinks 
ter, what is there to hinder the 
Being, who made the law of 
to suspend that law, or \(i cause 
iron to swim 1 Arc these two modes of 
action contradictory ? Are they such 
as could not be performed by the same 
power? And are they not both com- 
piCtible with the moral attributes of the 
Deity? Suppose a person, who had 
never seen the application of steam to 
machinery, were to say, " I cannot bp- 
lieve in it^ it is contiary to my sen 5 es\" 
Contrary to your senses it is not. It 
is something which you have not Seen, 
but it is uncontradicted by any fact 
that ever fell under your observation. 
— ^In like manner, were a persoiT to 
deny that iron could, by miracl^ be 
made to swim He might say," I 
have never seen it. Any time that I 
have seen it unsupported in Water, it 
has sunk,” True, it AlU — ^but dmt 
has been by the operation of the law 
of gravity. But when we say that 
iron was made tp swim, we do not 
say it was by the law of gravity, or 
by the ordinary or common laws of 
nature, but by the suspension of the 
law of gravity. It would, mdeecL be 
contrary to sense to ^ay, that iron 
was made to swim by the law of gra- 
vity j but not contrary to sense to 
say, it was made to swim by a sus- 
pension of that law, % » 

Another class of facts, on which, re- 
vealed religion is based> fure tBose 
which have been, and still are, the 
subjects of prophecy. Many of these 
fects are already matters of history 5 

2 p 
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add some of tbetti are matters of ob- 
serviCtion imd every-day experience— 
sucb os^ the dispersion of the Jews, 
^nhd their contipuidg t, separatte peo- 
{plei dwelling alone, and not reckoned 
trilh the naBons ; becoming a curse, 
a bye-word, ai&d a feproach, in sdl 
countries to which they have been 
driven . Even the religion of nature, of 
which Mr. Owen is me minister and 
interpreter, is not opposed to the 
truths of divine revelation. Bishop 
Butlef has sheim, in his Analogy 
between Namral and Hevealed Reu^ 
gion," a beautifhl * and strikmg co- 
incidence and harmony between the 
laws of nature and the doctrines pf 
revealed religion ; the one Olu^atidg 
and corroborating the other, without 
the slightest jotting, in^nsmtency, 
or incongruity^indicating a common 
o/jgin and amor. 

^ religion Mr. Owen fcf^ed all 
ills of human existence. Now, a 
'rriigion must produce evfl-^that is, 
vice, Ignorknce, misery, poverty, des- 
titution, and crime^through the ope- 
ration of its principles, precepts, and 
the examples Which h holds tip t6 
imitation. What, then^ is the prin- 
ciple, precepts or example, r^orded 
for imitation in the Holy Scriptures, 
to which evil, either moral or physi- 
cal, can be traced I Let Mr. Owen, 
if he can, mention one principle, or 
on^ precept, or one model of virtupOs 
conduct in the 'Scriptures, to wwh 
evil can be traced. He holds revet&l- 
religion to be a discipline of itn^- 
rify. Vice, and crime ; let him deduce 
his condusfons logically hnd consUt- 
ently from the principles of revealed 
truth, instead of deidmg in declama- 
tion, gener^rpsa^rtions, “vnlgar ihVec- 
live, and scttjfrUous abuse. The prin- 
ciple of lov^ to God and man runs 
through the whole df divine revela- 
tion ; and ^all the virtues, 'all the 
dispositions and adions which it fn- 
culcates, are hnt so maxw forms 
of this great principle. Can Mr. 
Owen potnt to any injubetion in 
sCriptufe incompatible with this 
principle ? He had even the au- 
dacity to asscit that religion incul- 
cated vice. What, then, is the vice 
taught in the Bible ? Men, he said, 
were taught to hate one another. 
Where is ttfOt taught ? Does not the 
word of God teach us to love bur 
enemies, to do good to them that 
hate us, to pray for them that des- 


pitefully use us and persecute us ? Are 
we not taught to ask forgiveness of 
God as we forgive others ? and tb re- 
turn to no man evil for evil, but, on 
the contrary, blessing ? If any teOch 
persecution and hatred, neither |ier- 
seention nor hatred are tmlght In the 
Bible. The religion whkdi it teaches 
is one of universal charity. We are 
not, indeed# taught to regard virtue 
and vice with the same feelings ; to 
hold them as of equal value, and 
wdrtihy of the same esteem. Neither 
are we taught to entertain the same 
respect for the vicious and the virtu- 
ous. We owe the worthless not es- 
teem, but compassion ; not approba- 
tion, but pity ; and we owe to vice, in 
every form, abhorrence and aversion. 

Mr. Owen ridiculed tbfe Idea of man 
being either virtuous or vicibus for 
his belief or disbelief, ' as if the oPe 
and the other had no connexion with 
t}ic state of the heart or j;he character 
of a man's actions. If a man rdjett 
the truth, because the fruth condemns 
hia conduct ; (>ecause it demands the 
abandonment of immoral practices; 
then disbelief cannot be regarded but 
as odious and detestable; while the 
unbeliever, through enmity to God, 
or opposition to His will, must appear 
in the eyes of the vittuous any thing 
but an object of esteetn. And, on the 
contrary, if belief be inseparable 
virtuous thought, fueling, and action, 
and if it be actually the source, the 
spring, and princi^e of universal 
charity, of love to God and man, 
then it must be an" object of the 
highest esteem, in which esteem the 
faithful have a right to participate. 

A community of goods, in which 
there will be no private property, Mr. 
Owen informed the company, was 
to be a feabire of his new system. 
—A natural consequence of a com- 
munity of goods, Bji meif ax^' xibw 
constituted, wpuld be 'a relaxation Of 
the springs of human exertion ; the 
fekr of want, a desire of improving 
our cCfridition> “ and jaecurity for the 
exclusive disposal of out labour, he- 
ir^ the chief incenthcs to industry. 
Who would labour if he might hDtve 
his wants supplied without any Care 
or exertion on his part ? Who would 
think Of surpassing* others in skill, 
invention, and application, if the frnit 
of all histoil Wereto be divided equally 
among all the indolent, vicious, and 
abandoned.^ or ‘were no increase of 
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hftppineds^ comfoit, or mpecttbili^ 
to accruo from the zeakms ducluM^ge 
of his 4uty^ from eaterpri,2e, perse>- 
verance, and aueeessfUl 
These objections to a community of 
goods, Mr. Owen meets with a de- 
claration, that, underthe new carder pf 
things which he is to introduce, all 
men will be perfect in virtue, each 
straining, apart from all se^ish views, 
his powers and faculties for tb,a weaj 
of the whole community of man.-^ 
This perfection of vi^^ue is to tesujt 
from stripping mmi of all religion as 
it has hitherto been taught, and 
teaching him, under Mr. Owen's di- 
rection, the religion of nature. 

His religion, in all its parts, Mr. 
Owen is to reveal to the world in his 
next public exhibkiou. The religion 
of nature, if consisting, as is gene- 
rally understood, in the explication 
and application of the laws of the 
universe, might, one should have 
thought, have been discovered by the 
researches of the sages of ancient and 
modern times. But all sages, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, divines, and le- 
gislators, are perfect fools compared 
to Mr. Owen. His head, of all the 
heads that ever have beeen formed, is 
perfect in its organization : hence he 
is such a prodigy of intelligence. As 
he is acquainted with his new reli- 
gion, and must be supposed to be un- 
der its complete influence, he is no 
doubt as perfect in virtue as he is in 
intellect — a nonpareil, to which there 
is not on earth any thing par out 
simile, equal or similar. I had al- 
most said there is not any who has a 
spark of intelligence, or a single grain 
ofunderstanding or common sense, but 
himself; but ip this 1 am checked b> 
Mr. Owen's own statement, that all 
intelKgent men had adopted his views ; 
that all who had read, heard, and in- 
W^ly digested his doctrines, were 
wise ai|d enlightened ; but that all 
were fbpls besides ! Such a statement 
is certainly highly creditable to the 
wisest, the best, and the most en- 
lightened man that ever appeared 
on the stage of human life. In coti- 
clnsion, I may just notice that Mr. 


Owen informed the company that 
In world, or new order of 

things,' they should neither marry 
nor be given, in marriage.. ' The 
company naturally concluded . there 
was to' be a. promiscuous intercourse 
. — a community of women as well as 
a com'munity of goods. But Mr. 
Owen immediately set them right ip 
^is matter, by telling them that the 
union of the sexes would, be in all 
cases the union of the purest aflec- 
tipn. Affection, he said, constituted 
the only true and natural marriage ; 
and that when affection ceased, mar- 
riage ceased. Of course men should 
leave their wives when they cease to 
be obiects of affection, Mr. Owen, 
with his characteristic candour and 
discernment, a^ured the, company 
that marriages without affection, 
were in all cas^ the effect of priest* 
craft, although all the world have 
hitherto thought that priests h«d v 
little to do v^h marriages, cxceiiSSf’ 
performing the mere ceremonim, 
— ^This is. ho doubt, another great 
discovery ! bleed the reader be in- 
formed that these details were lis- 
tened to with wonder, admiration, 
and delight, b v an immense crowd of 
cockneys, and even by ladies, who 
cheered the philanthropist through 
his lecture with violent clapping, and 
all the usual demonstrations of ap- 
plause. It may just be stated, that 
of the company the minority were 
ladies, as ladies in general are foolish 
enough to believe the Bible, in pre- 
ference to Mr. Owen, and to embrace 
the religion of the Son of God, in 
preference to the religion of the 
philanthropist of f^ew Lanark I — 
Men, says Mr. Burke, are in gene- 
ral right in their feelings. To which 
1 may add, that as women have more 
feelii^ than men, their sense of what 
is wrong must be more acute. ^ And 
to say the truth of the ladies present 
at the meeting (if ladies they may be 
called,) they seemed to be rather pf 
the masculine tlian feminine gender. 

Thbopuilus. 

Jh Oliver Ybrke, 
dfc. Sfc, ^c. 
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fiTRANGB LETTER OF A LUNATIC. 

TO MR. JAMES HOGG, OF MOUNT BENGBR. 


Sir;— A s you seem to have been 
born for the purpose of collecting all 
the whimsical and romantic stories 
of this country, I have taken the 
fancy of sending you an account of a 
most painful and unaccountable one 
that happened to myself, and at the 
same time leave you at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. An 
explanation of the circumstances from 
you would gi\e me great satisfaction. 

"Last summer in June, 1 happened 
to be in Kd inburgh, and walking very 
early on the Castle Hill one morning, 
I perceived a strange looking figure 
of an old man watching all my mo- 
tions, as if anxious to introduce him- 
self to me, yet still kept at the same 
distance. I beckoned him on, which 
Came waddling briskly up, and 
taking an elegant gold snuff-box, set 
with jewels, from his pocket, he of- 
fered me a pinch. I accepted of it 
most readily, and then without speak- 
ing a word, he took his box again, 
thrust it into his pocket, and went 
away chuckling and laughing in per- 
fect ecstasy. He was even so over- 
joyed, that, in hobbling down the 
platform, he would leap from the 
ground, clap his hands on his loins, 
and laugh immoderately. 

" The devil I am sure is in that 
body," said I to myself, " WlMt does 
he mean? Let me see. I wish 1 
may be well enough! I feel very 
queer since 1 took that snuff of his." 
I stood there I do not know how 
long, like one who had been knocked 
on the head, until *1 thought I saw 
the body peering at me from a shady 
lace in the rocK. 1 hosted to him ; 
ut on going up, 1 found myself 
standing there. Yes, sir, myself. 
My own likeness in every respect. I 
wa$ turneil to a rigid statu,e atdnce, 
but the unaccountable being went 
down the bill convulsed with laughter. 

1 felt very un^cpmfortable all that 
day, and at ni^t having adjourned 
from the theatre with a party to a 
celebrated tavern well knp'^^ 
judge of my astonishment when 1 
saw another me sitting at the other 
end of the thble. I was struck speech- 
less, and began to watch this unac- 
countable fellow's motions, and per- 


ceived that he was doing the same 
with regard to me. A gentleman ou 
liis left hand, asked his name, that he 
might drink to their better acquaint- 
ance. '' Beatman, sir,” said the 
other : " James Beatman, younger, of 
Drumloning, at your service ; one 
who will never fail a friend at a 
cheerful glass." 

" I denjj^ the premises, principle 
and proposition,” cried 1, springing 
up and smiting the table with my 
closed hand. " James Beatman, 
younger, of Drumloning, you cannot 
be. 1 am he. 1 am the nght James 
Beatman, and I appeal to the parish 
registers, to witnesses innumerable, 
to " 

Stop, stop, my dear fellow," 
cried he, " this is no place to settle 
a matter of such moment as that. 1 
suppose all present are quite satisfied 
with regal d to the premises; let us 
therefoic drop the subject, if you 
please," 

" O yes, yes, drop the dispute !" 
resounded from every part of tlie 
table. No more was said about this 
strange coincidence ; but I remarked, 
that no one present knew the gentle- 
man, excepting those who took him 
for me. I heard them addressing him 
often regarding my family and affairs, 
and 1 really thought the fellow an- 
swered as sensibly and as much to the 
point as I could have done for my 
life, and began seriously to doubt 
which of us was the right James 
Beatman. ^ 

We drank long and deep, for the 
song and the glass went roun^, and 
the greatest hilarity prevailed; but 
at length the gentleman at the head 
of the table proposed calling the bill, 
at the same time remarking, that 
we should find it a swinging one. 

Georgy, bring the bill, that we may 
see ."hat is to pay." 

" All's paid, sir." 

"All paid? You are dreaming, 
George, or drunk. There has not a 
farthing been paid by any.of us here." 

" I assure you alfs paid, however, 
sir*. And there's si^ of claret to come 
in, and three Glcn-Livat." 

** Come, George, let us understand 
one another. Do you persist in as- 
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sertine that our bill is positively 
jMiid 

'' Yes, certaiuly, sir.** 

'' By whom then ?** 

" By this good gentleman here, 
tapping me on the shoulder.*' 

'' Oh, Mr. Beatman, that's un- 
fair ! 'lliat's unfair ! You have taken 
us at a disadvantage. But it is so like 
yourself 

Is it, gentlemen ? Is it indeed so 
like myvSelf ? Fm sorry for it then ; 
ril take a bet yon rascal is the right 
James Beatman after all. For, upon 
the word and honour of a gentleman, 
I did not pay the bill. No, not a 
farthing of it," 

" Gie awer, lad, an' baud the daft 
tongue o* thee," cried a countryman 
from the other end of the table. 
" Ye hue muckle to dee intil a rage 
about. I think the best thing yc can 
do to oblige us a’, will be to pouch 
the affront ; or I sal take it aft* thee 
head for half a mutchkin ; for 1 ken 
thou wast out twice, and stayed a 
gay bitty while baith times. Thourt 
I'ou. Count the siller, lad," 

'rhis speech set them in a roar of 
laughter, and, convinced that the 
countryman was right, and that I, 
their liberal entertainer, was quite 
drunk, they all rose simultaneously, 
and wishing me a good night, left 
me haranguing them on the falsity of 
tile waiter's stotement. 

The next morning I intended to 
have gone with the Stirling morning 
coach, but arriving a few minutes 
U)o late, I went into the office, and 
began abusing the book-keeper for 
letting the coach go off too soon, 
" No, no, sir, you wrong me," said 
he ; " the coach started at the very 
minute. But as you had not arrived, 
another took your place, and here is 
your money again." 

“ The devil it is," said I ; "why, sir, 
I gave you no money, therefore mine 
it cannot possibly be." 

" Is not your name Mr.^ James 
Beatman ?" 

" Yes, to be sure it is. But how 
came you to know my name 

" Because I have it in the coach- 
book here. See I — Mr. James Beat- 
man, paid I7^f. ^d.; so here it 
is." 

I took the money, fully convinced 
that I was under the power of some 
strange enchantment. And ever on 
these occasions, my mind reverted 


to the little crooked gentleman, an4 
the gold snuff-box. 

From the coach- office I hasted to 
Newhaven, to catch one of the steam- 
boats going up the Frith ; and on the 
quay whom should I meet face to face 
but my whimsical namesake and 
second self, Mr. James Beatman. I 
had almost fainted, and could only 
falter out, " How is this ? You here 
again 

" Yes, here I am," said he, with 
perfect frankness ; " 1 lost my seat 
in the Stirling coach by sleeping a 
few minutes too long ; but the lad 
gave me my money again, though I 
had quite forgot having paid it. And 
as I must be at Stirling to-day to 
meet Mr. Walker, I have taken my 
passage in the Morning Star of 
Alloa, and from thence 1 must post it 
to Stirling.'' 

I was stupiiled, bamboozled, dumb^. 
founded! And could do nolliing imt 
stand and gape, for I had lost mg 
in the coach, got my money 
which I never paid—- had taken 
passage in the M^rniop; Star of Alloa, 
and proposed posting it to Stirling to 
meet Mr. Walker. It must have 
been the devil, thought I, from whpm 
I took the pinch on the Castle Hill, 
for I am cither become two people, 
else 1 am not the right Jame^ B'eat> 
man. 

I took my seat on one of the sofes 
in the elegant cabin of the Morning 
Star — Mr. Beatman necundue placed 
himself right over against me. I 
looked at him — he at me. I grinned 
— he did the same ; but I Uiou|ht 
there was a sly leer in his eye whmh 
I could not attain, though I was con- 
scious of having been master of it once ; 
and just as 1 was considering who of 
us could be the right James Boatman, 
he accosted me as follows 

** Yon was truly a clever trick you 
played us last night, though rather an 
expensive one to yourself. However, 
as it made me come off with dying 
colours, I shall take cafe to requite 
it in some way, and with interest 
too?" 

" Do you say so ?" said I ; " you 
are a strange wag, and 1 wish 1 could 
comprehend you f I suppose you Will 
be talking of requiting Uio for the 
Stirling coach hire next.'' 

** Very well remembered," cried 
he ; "I could not recollect of having 
paid that money, but 1 now see the 
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ttick. .You are a strange ; but 
hei^e is the sum for ^ou in iull.'* 

" !}lwk you, kindly, sir! very 
much obliged to you indeed! Five 
and thirty shillings into pocket! 
Good! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Ila ! ha 1 ha!” echoed he ; " and 
now, sir, if you will be so friendly 
and affable as to accqit the one half 
of last night’s bill from me, just the 
hidf, 1 will take it kind, and shall re- 
gard that business as settled.” 

“ With all my heart, sir ! with all 
my heart, sir !” said I, only tell me 
this almpie question, po you sup- 

g )se that I am not the right James 
eatman, younger, of Drumloning? 
For I tell you, sir, and tremble while 
I do so, that I am the right James 
Beatman and saying so, 1 gave a 
tremendous tramp on the door, on 
which the captain seized me by the 
shoulder behind, saying, " Who 
doubts it,. sir? No one 1 am sure 
be mistaken in that Come into 
the starboard chamber here, and let 
us have something to drink.” 

I went with all my heart; but at 
'that moment 1 felt my mind running 
on the old warlock on the Castle 
Hill ; and 1 had no Sooner taken my 
seat, than, on lifting my eyes, there 
was my companion sitting opposite 
to me, lyith the same confouawd leer 
on his face as before. * However, we 
began our potations 4n great good hu- 
mour^ Ginger beer and brandy mix- 
ed was the delicious beverage, and wc 
swigged at it till 1 felt the far-famed 
Mopiing Star begin to twirl’ round 
wita me like a Thinking 

we were going to sink, I clambered 
above. AU yras going on well, but 
with a strong bead-wind, and the 
ladies mprtaji sick. 1 felt quite dizzy, 
and the roll of the boat Ssi^dered it 
terribly diffiii^ fbr to keep my 
feet. The ladies bepa to titter knd 
laugh at me^ They were ail sitting 
tmJtvrQ forms, the one row dose be- 
hind the other, and lopkinianiiserkbly 
bad; and one fkeedpi&^uits ano- 
ther, 1 pdt my hatods the pockets 
of my trouserl^ and steadying myself 
ri^t in front an ad- 

dress, condoling wHh^thenron their 
deplorable and mdcmK^t^lksaa* and 
adyisi]^ them to go4wwheloWi and 
drink ginger beer maed with a teeth 
brandy, there wosaoitbar; when, 
unluckily, at this point of taf ha- 
rangue, a great roll of the vessel 


ruining my equitoise, threw me 
right across four at the ladieSj^ Who 
screamed hortihly; and my hands 
being entangled in my pockets, tUy 
head top heavy, and my ears stunnCd 
with female s^ieks, all that 1 could 
do 1 could not get up : but my efforts 
made matters still worse. The ladies 
at length, by a joint effort, tumbled 
me over, but it was only to throw 
me upon other four on the next bench, 
and there 1 fairly overset. Then there 
was laughing, screaming, clappit^ of 
hands, and loud hurras, all mixed 
together, for every person on board 
was above by this time. I never was 
so much ashamed in my life, and had 
no other resource, but to haste doWn 
once more to the brandy and ginger 
beer. 

We drank on and sung until wc 
came near the quay at Alloa. There 
were five of us ; but 1 had n6t seen 
my namesake frofn the time we first 
entered, for he never molested me, 
unless when 1 was quite sober. But 
on calling the steward, and enquiring 
what was to pay, he told us all was 
paid for our party. The party stared 
at one another, acd I at the steward ; 
till a Mr. Anderson asked, who had 
the kindness, or rather the insolence 
to do such a thing. The man said it 
was 1 s but 1 being conscious of 
having done no such thing, denied it 
with many oaths. Each of the party, 
however, flung down his share, w6ich 
the steward obliged me to pocket. I 
felt myself in a strange state indeed, 
and quite uncertain whether I was the 
right James Beatman or not. 

On going up to the Tontine, I found 
dinner and a chaise for Stirling or- 
dered in my name ; and, though feel- 
ing quite as if in a dreain, I sat down 
with the rest of our boat party. But 
scarcely had I taken my seatp ere 1 
was deshred to speak with one in ano- 
ther room. There 1 found the captain, 
who received me with a grave face, 
and said, This is a very disagree- 
abl<i> business, Mr. Beatman.” 

” What is it, sir?” 

” About this young lady who was 
on board. Her brother wants to 
challenge you i but I told him that 
you were a little intoiicated, else you 
were quite incapable of such a thing, 
and I was sure you would make any 
apology.” 

** I will, indeed, air. 1 will make 
any apology that shall be required; 
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for, in truth, it was a mere accident, 
which I could not help, and 1 am triiily 
sOrry for it. I will malk^ any aJto-» 
logy.” 

He then took me away to a genteel 
house out of the town, and intro- 
duced me to a most beautiful and ele- 
gant young lady, still in teens, who 
eyed me with a most ungracious look, 
and then said, ** Sir, had it not been 
for the dread of peril, 1 would have 
scorned an apology from such a per- 
son; but as matters stand at present, 
1 am content to accept of one. Bui 
I must tell you, that if you had not 
been a coward and a poltroon, you 
never would have presumed to look 
me again in the face.*' 

" My dear madam,’* said I, there 
is some confounded mistake here ; 
for, on the word of a gentleman, I 
declare, and by the honour of man- 
hood, I swear that 1 never till this 
moment beheld that lovely face of 
yours.** 

The whole party uttered exclama- 
tions of astonisliment and abhor- 
rence on hearing these words, and 
the captain said, ** Good G — , Mr. 
Beatman, did you not confess it to 
me, saying you were sorry for it, and 
that you were willing to make ahy 
apology ?** 

Because I thought this had been 
ode of the ladies whom I overthrew 
on deck," said I, when yon un- 
mannerly wave made me lose my 
equiUbrium ; but on honour and con- 
science^ this divine creature I never 
saw before. And if I had, sooner 
than have offered her any insult, 1 
would have cut off my right hand." 

The lady declared I was the per- 
son. Other two gentlemen did the 
same, andjhe irritated brotiie^^ had 
me committed for a criminal asfault, 
and carried to prison, which 1 liked 
v6r^ ill. &it on being conducted off, 
I said, " GcAtlemen« 1 cannot ex- 
plain this matter to you, though I 
understand well enough who is the 
aggressor. I have for Sie last tweuty- 
fopr hours been struggling with an 
inextricable phenomenon-— plague on 
the old fellow with the gold snuff- 
box ! But 1 have mono the satis&ction 
of knowing that J am the right James 
Beatman offer all 1*^ 

There was I given over to the con- 
stables, and put under con^nement 
till I could find bail, which detained 
me in Alloa till next day at noon ; and 


ere I reached Stirling, Mr. Walk^ 
had gone off to the Highlands with- 
out me^ at whicfii I was greatly 
ve^ed, u he was to hove taken me 
with him in his gig to Jthe braea of 
Glen-Orchy, where we were to have 
shot together. I asked the landlord 
when Mr. Walker went away, and 
the former told mo hk only went off 
that day, fbr that he had waited four 
and twenty hours on a companion of 
his, a strange fish, whplmd got into 
a scrape with a ptettf girl abdut 
Alba, but that he edme at last, and 
Walker and he Wen# off together ; 
this was a clinker. Who ,was 1 to 
think ^as the rig^t James Beatman 
now? 

I could get no convejra^ for two 
days, and at length I reached Inve- 
rauran, where the"' person 1 
found was my namesake, who once 
mom placed himsejif ewer against me^ 
and stiU with the same malicious ker 
on hla itoe. 1 accused him at ohee 
of the bdult to the young 
which was Ijke to>^cost me an ^ 
He shook his head whh a leering 
smile, and sAid, " 1 well knew was 
not he who was guilty, but myself ; 
fbt saving that ]h0 was pitched head- 
long right upon a Whole covey of 
ladies. When be was 'tipsy with 
'ginger beer and brandy^ he had never 
so much as seen a lady duriug the 
passage." 

You sir," said I, Do you 
presume to say that pou were tipsy 
with ginger beer Una brandy, and 
that you were pitched upon tlm two 
tiers of ladies ? Then, sir, let me teU 
you that ytm are oiie of the most no- 
torious impostors that ever llVed% A 
most unaccouAtUbia*a]id impalpable 
being, who has lidmn a ffmey to per- 
sonate me, and tofcfoss ^^coidmlnd 
me in every rdaltioa of ! will 
siibmit to this no longer, and there- 
fore pray favour me with your pn^r 
address." He me my own, on 
which 1 gbt into such « mge at 
him, that I heBm I would have 
pistoled him <m the spot, had not 
Mr. FbtcKer; lahdbid, at that 
moment, tapped me on the shoul- 
der. and told me^ that Mr. Wattoh 
ana Mr* WaShet.wapted me in the 
next rqomt ! followed him; but in 
such bad humour that mv chagrin 
would not hide, andfor^with mseus- 
ed Mr. Walker of me behind, 
and bringing an Impostor wit&him. 
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He blamed me ^ an u|iaccount- 
able jok^^ U mistake nt could not be, 
for I surely never would pretend to 
say that'I did not come along with 
him. Mr. Watten, an English gen- 
tleman, then asked me if I would 
likewise deny having won a bet from 
hiih at angling of tive pounds. 1 
begged hiEr pardon, and said, I recol- 
lected of no such Ihing. ** Well then, 
to assist yoar memory, here is your 
m^ney," said he. I said, " I would 
not take it, but/rUn double or quits 
with him for the greatest number of 
birds bagged on the following day ; 
for the real fact was, that neither 
trout nor bait had I taken since 1 left 
Edinburgh. Walker ami he stared at 
one another,, and began a reasoning 
with me, btit I Jpst all mamier of tem- 
l)er at their absurd!;^, and went away 
to my bed. 

Never was there a human crea^ture 
in •such a dilewima .as I now found 
mya^lf. I was conscious bf possess- 
iug the same body and' sphrit that I 
ever did, without* any cferellction of 
my mental faculties^ But here was 
another being endowed with the same 
personal qualifiefations, who looked 
as 1 lookedi thought as' 1 thought, 
and expressed what I would have 
said ; and more than all seemed to be 
engaged in every transaction along 
with me, or did what 1 should have 
done and left out. What was I 
neatt to do, for in this state I could 
not live ? I had become, as it wpre, 
two bodies, with only one soul be- 
tween them, and felt that some de- 
cisive measures bqhoved to be resorted 
to immediately, foo I would much 
rather^be out of the world than re- 
main in it 'on suth terms. 

Overpowered, bythese bewildering 
thoughts^ 1 fell aske^, and the whole 
night over dreamed about the old man 
and the gold snulfrbox, who told me 
that 1 was now Ikimself^ and that he 
had transformed 1^ own nature and 
spirit , intd my shape and form ; and 
so strong was tb^ inipres^n, that 
when I awoke, I was quite stupid* 
On going out early for a mouthful of 
fresh air, my ^edbhd was immediately 
by my side, rvms Jbst going to break 
out in a rage &t thu endl^j^ counter** 
feiting of my peWh, when he pre- 
vented me, by beginning first. ’ 

am sorry to*see you looking so 
disturbed this morning,'^ said he, 

and must really entreat of you to 


give up this foolery. The joke is 
worn quite stale, I assure you. For 
the first day or so it did very well, 
and was rather puzzling ; but now I 
cannot help pitying you, and beg that 
you will forthwith appear in your 
own character, and drop mine.'' 

'' Sir, I have no other character to 
appear in," said I. I was born, 
christened, and educated as James 
Boatman, younger, of Drumloning; 
and that designation 1 will maintain 
against all the counterfeits on earth." 

Well, your perversity confounds 
me," replied he ; ** for you must be 
perfectly sensible that you are acting a 
part that is not your own. That you 
are either a rank counterfeit, or, what 
I rather begin to su.^pcct, the devil 
in my likeness." 

These words ovcr]iowered me so 
much, that I fell a trembling, for I 
thought of the vision of last night, 
and what the old man had told me ; 
and the thoughts of having become 
the devil in my own likeness, was 
more than my heart could brook, and 
1 dare say I looked fearfully ill. 

"Oho ! old Cloots, are you caught?" 
cried be, jeeringly; " well, your sub- 
lime majesty will choose to keep your 
distance in future, as I would rather 
dispense with your society." 

" Sir, I’ll let you know that I am 
not the devil," cried I, in great wrath, 
" and if you dare, sir, it shall be 
tried this moment, and on this spot, 
who is the counterfeit, and who is 
the right James Beatman, you or L" 

To-night at the sun going down, 
that shall be tried here, if you change 
not your purpose before that time," 
said he. " In the meanwhile let us 
hie to the moors, fur our companions 
are out, and 1 have a bet of ten gui- 
neas' with that Englishman." And 
forthwith he hasted after the other 
two, and left me in dreadful per- 
plexity, whether I was the devil or 
James Beatman. I followed to the 
moors-^those dark and interminable 
moors of Buravurich — but not one 
bird could I get. They would scarcely 
let me come in view of them ; and, 
moreover, my dog seemed to be in a 
dream as Well as myself. He would 
do nothing but stare about him like a 
erased beast, as if constantly in a state 
of terror. At the croak of the raven 
he turned up his nose, as if making a 
dead mint at heaven, and at the yell 
of the aagle he took his tail between 
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his legs * and ran. I lost heart and 
gave up the sport, convinced that all 
was not right witli me. How could 
a person shoot game while in a state 
of uncertainty whether he was the 
tlevil or not ? 

I returned to Inverouran, and at 
night- fall Mr. Watten came in, but 
no more. He was no sooner seated 
than he began to congratulate me on 
niy success, acknowledging ‘ that he 
was again fairly beat. 

** And pray how do you know that 
I have beat you ?" said I. 

“ Why, what means this perver- 
sity?" said he; " did we not meet at 
si\ o'clock a-s agreed, and count our 
biids, and found that you had a 
brace more ? You cannot have forgot 
that." 

" Very well, my dear sir," said I, 
" as r do not choose to give a gentle- 
man the lie, against my own interest. 
I'll thank you for my money, and then 
ril tell you what I suppose to be the 
truth." He paid it. " And now," 
cojitinuod I, " the d — ^1 a bird did I 
count with you or any other person 
to-day, for the best of reasons, I had 
not one to count." 

At the setting of the sun I loaded 
iny pistols and attended at the ap- 
pointed place, which was in a little 
concealed dell near the corner of the 
lake.. My enemy met me. We fired 
at si3c paces distance, and I fell. Ra- 
ther a sure sign that I was the right 
James Beatman, but which of the Ts 
it was that fell I never knew till this 
day, nor ever can. 

These, sir, are all the incidents 
that 1 recollect relating to this strange 
adventure. When 1 next came a little 
to myself, I found myself in this luna- 
tic asylum, with my head shaven, 
and my wounds dressed, and waited 
upon J>y a great burly vulgar fellow, 
who refuses to open his mouth in 
answer to any question of mine. I 
have been frequently visited by my 
father, and by several surgeons ; but 
they, too, preserve toward me looks 
of the most superb mystery, and often 
lay their fingeis on their lips. One 
day I teazed my keeper so much, that 
he lost patience, and said, " Whoy, 
sur, un you wooll knaw the treuth, 
you have droonken away your seven 
senses. Tliat'a all, so never mind." 

Now, sir, this vile hint has cut 
me to the heart. It is manifest that 
I have been in a state of derangement ; 


but instead of having been driven to 
it by drinking, it has been solely 
caused by my wound, and by having* 
been turned into two men, acting on 
various and distinct principles, yet 
still conscious of an idiosyncracy. — ^ 
These circumstances, as they affected 
me, were enough to overset the mind 
of any one, and though to myself 
quite uninbdligible, I send them to 
you, in hopes that,, by publishing 
them, you may indupe an inquiry, 
which may tend to the solution of 
this mystery that hangs over my fate- 

I remain, sir, your perplexed, but 
very humble servant, 

James Beatman. 

This letter puzzled me exceedingly, 
and certainly I would have regarded 
it altogether as the dream of a luna- 
tic, had it not been for two circum- 
stances, These were his being left 
behind at Stirling, and posting the 
rest of the road himself ; and the 
duel, and wound at the last. These 
I could not identify with the visions 
of a disordered imagination, if there 
were any proofs abiding. And hav- 
ing once met with Mr. Walker, of 
Crowell, at the house of my friend 
Mr. Stein, the distiller, I wrote to 
him, requesting an explanation of 
these circumstances, and all otliers 
relating to the unfortunate catastro- 
phe, which came under his observa- 
tion, His answer was as follows 

“ Sir ; — I feel that t camiot explain the 
circumstances relating to my jroung 
friend's misfortune to your satisfaction, and 
for the sake of his family who are my near 
relatives, I dare not tell you what 1 think, 
because these thoughts will not conform to 
human reason. This thing is certain, 
that neither Mr. Watten nor I ever saw 
more than one person, 1 took him ftom 
Stirling to Inverouran on the Black Mount 
with me in my own gig ; yet strange to say, 
a chaise arrived at the inn the night but one 
after our arrival with the same gentleman, 
as we supposed, who blamed me bitterly 
for leaving him behind. The chaise came 
after dark. Mr. Beatman had been with 
us on the previous evening, and we had 
not seen hiia subsequently till be stepped 
out of the earriage. These are the f^ts, 
reconcile them if you can. Mr. Beatman's 
liallucinations were first manifested thaf 
night. The landlord came into us, and* 
said, * I wat pe te mhotter with te prave 
shentlernan’ in te oter rhoom ? Hu \ she 
pc cot into creat pig tarnnation twarvcl 
with her own self. She pe eltcr trunk or 
horn mat." 



to OM friend. ^ 

*' I sent for him and he came on the in- struck him on the right side of the head, 

stant, but looked much disturbed* Ou the leaving a considerable fracture, cut the top 

I2th he shot as weU as 1 ever tsim him do, of his right ear, and lodged in his shoul- 

and was excellent company ; but that night der ; so that it must either have been fired 

he was shot;, aa he affirms in a duel, and at him while in a stooping posture, or from 

carried In dangerously wounded, in a state the air straight above him. Both the pis- 

^f utter insensibility, in which he conti- tols were found discharged, and lying very 

nued for six weeks, near one another. This is all that I or any 

“ This duel, is of all things I ever heard of, mortal taan know of the matter, save him- 

the most mysterious. He was seen go by self; and though he is now nearly well 

himself into the little dell at the head of and quite collected, he it still perfectly in- 

the loch. I myself heard the two shots, coherent about that, 

yet there was no other man there that any a j sir, yours truly^ 

person knew of, auid still it was quite im- 
possible that the pistol could have been ** AtEXANUER Walkbr. 

fired by his own hand. The ball had “ Crowellt Nov. 6, 1827.*' 


STANZAS TO AN BARLT PlUXNO* 

BT MRS* CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 

Dost thou remember, ev^ry closing year. 

We promised to look back upon the past ? 

To muse on gone-by hours, to memcuy dear. 

That were too bright, too beautiful to last } 

True to my promise, as the pealing bells 
Proclaim the dying year, at length set free. 

The lamp of mem'ry burns ; and fancy dwells. 

Upon those hours of happiness — and thee I 

Ah ! since that Season 1 many a mingled thread 
Hath Fate enwoven in my web of life ! 

And often has my heart with anguish bled. 

Crush'd, worn, and wearied in this mortal strife ! 
And where art thou ? has Time, on zephyr's wing. 
Pass'd gently o'er Thee, in his restless flight ? 

Or, like the sweeping simoom, did he bring. 

To mark his onward progress, storm and blight ? 

Ah ! doubtless Tim^ hath bent his brows on Thee, 
And shed his ancjw-flakes ^wherefore do I ask ^ 
Since thou must sh^ the common destiny 
Of all who weal jLife's motley garb and mask ! 

The world's wide path hath* led us diff'rent ways. 
Amid this busy labyrinth of men ; — 

And since youth’s cloudless hours and stainless days. 
We ne'er Aaee met nor e’er $katt meet again I 

Yet never does the closing year depart. 

But faithful Memory, with her golden key, 

Opems tine seeret casket of my heart, 

Vhiere manv a treasured thought is stor’d of thbe i 
And while the sweet and bitter cud I chew. 

Of musing by Timers shrpud o'ercAst ; 

I hmgh at I Ae^nd all her pow’r can do, 

6^ee hdhglht ^ti xo\^ me of the clmrish'd past i 

t ib^mur jaot^at life's swift-gliding hours, 

Blor would the rapid wing of Time arrest ; — 

Alike to me its suoshtne, or its shpw'rs,--* 

Since '^come whdt aaay, I have — I have been blest 1" 
To<^night, 1^ pledge the goblet to a name ^ 

Ne'er by my ups pronounc'd — or heart forgot^ 

Some whisperer asks, Will he, too, do the same 
And my true heart still answers, Doubt it not 1" 
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POT versus urns. 

ItEMARKP OK M&. H0BB0178S ANO MR. OALT's CORRESPONOBKCE RESnCT- 
IKO ATBOCltlBS tK TMB LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


DEarYorre;*— I cannot like 

Lord Byron, that 1 Rwoke one 
morning and found mvadlf fomoRa,'' 
but 1 have found myself at the same 
time attacked by Cobbett ; Professor 
Wilson, alias Christopher North, (of 
Edinburgh) ; and ** a letter signed'' J. 
C. Hobhouse, in the last number of 
the KfW Monthly Magazine, Of the 
two former, ** Goblins damnM," I 
shall say nothing at present* my bu- 
siness is with the least Member of 
Parliament for Westminster ; but be- 
fore proceeding to the marrow of the 
matter, I must explain to those 
friends who may be surprised that I 
should have kept copies of my letters, 
that an instinctive apprehension of 
some characters makes me occasion- 
ally take odd precautions. The coarse 
and vulgar vituperations of Mr. Hob- 
house were no doubt indulged in, by 
supposing I should not havC the fnr- 
titude to publish them. He will see 
that the craftiest — in his own con- 
ceit — may sometimes be mistaken. 

One day I had occasion to call for 
a 'gentleman at the House of Com- 
mons, and while waiting in the lobby, 
Mr. Hobhouse came in. I spoke to 
him of the Life qf Byron, which I 
was then writing, and mentioned I 
would probably call on him in the 
course of a few days. Among other 
things, I expressed my surprise that 
he had not written a Life of his 
friend. This I said in perfect sin- 
cerity ; for my task had but little re- 
ference to those daily habits 'which 
constitute the peculiarities of modern 
biography. Accordingly, some time 
after, 1 did call at his house ; and as 
he was from home, 1 sent, in the 
course of the day, a note to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

im, 

« Dear Mr. HOBROupE^-AfUr look- 
ing at all the pros and Oens of Laid B.’* 
separation, I have resolved not to touch it^ 
otherwise than incidentslly. Bat, it k said* 
that he left die Countess in deed* 

tute circumstances, after having pmmked 
to leave 2,000/. lor her use, dll he should 
send for hw. I wish you to enable me to 
contradict this. 

** Conceiving your time to be much en- 


gaged at present, I vnrite in the hope 
you may be able to send me a note in 
reply. Respectflilly yours, 

** JodN Oaet. 

/. a ffobhtnue, Esq., M. P:^ 

There may have been same verbal 
differences in the note sent, from the 
foregoing. Mr. Hobhouse’s answer 
was— 

1830. 

“21, Charles Street. 
**My dear Sir; — I happen to know 
tliat Lord Byron offered to give the Guic- 
dolt a sum Of money outright, or to leave 
it to her by his will, 1 also happen to 
know, that the lady would not hear of any 
such present or proviMon; for 1 have a 
letter in whkh Lord B. extols her dis- 
interestedness; and mendbns, that he bad 
met with a similar refusal from another 
female. Ai to the G. being in destitute 
circumstadees, I eannot believe it; for 
Count Gnmba, her brother, whom I knew 
very well after Lord B.'8 death, never 
made any complaint or mendon of such U 
feqfc — add to which, that 1 knew a main- 
tenance was provided for her by her hus- 
band, in consequence" of a law pfocess be- 
fore the death of Lord Byron. 

“ t am, as you say, rather in a bustle at 
-this moment, being the Chainnan of Mr. 
Hume’s Committee, and having the pros- 
pect of a little work of my own for Satur- 
day next in Covent Garden — ^Imt I do not 
intend a second time to sit for the portrait 
drawn by the worthy author of the Ayr^ 
stdre Legatees. Very truly yourt^ 

“ J. C. HORttOUSBi 
John Colt, Esq.** 

Hiis letter was clear enough ; but 
the friend from whom I neceived my 
information of the matter alluded to, 
still persisted in bis story.— As the 
great object of my Iq/e if Byron was 
to chaw the features of his Lordship's 
character,^ eouid' this be done without 
exhiMting bis conduct in a transac- 
tion so important as to be only infe- 
rior (to the separation from his lady ? 
My note to Mr. Hobhouse was, ob- 
viously, for a public purpose; and 
his explicit reply was so couched, as 
plainly to indicate that he was aware 
of thatp-<;no injury has arisen to 
himself, and certmnly none to Lord 
B., rroin,1^« publication of his state- 
ment. However, I explained the di- 
lemma I was placed in by these 
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words in the preface : — " It will be 
seen by a note relative to a circum- 
stance which took place in Lord By- 
ron's conduct towards the Countess 
Guiccioli, that Mr. Hobhouse has 
enabled me to give two versions of 
an affair not regarded by some of 
that lady's relations as having been 
marked by generosity ; but I could 
not expunge what I had stated, hav- 
ing no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of my information. The reader 
is enabled to form his own opinion 
on the subject.” 

In correcting for a second edition, 
finding that Mr. Hobhouse tenderly 
felt himself injured by tlio j)ublica- 
tion of his note, it was omitted, and 
a fuller account of the transaction 
inserted ; but jis a new edition was 
sooner wanted than I expected, it was 
necessary to sup])ly the demand be- 
fore 1 was ready with my revision ; 
and I was not apprised of the second 
edition being printed, till I received 
the proof of the preface marked for 
the third. Whether, after a sale of 
many thousaiid copies, it was worth 
while to make any change, seems 
doubtful. But without substracting 
from the evidence in my possession a 
very strong illustrs^tion of the truth 
of the opinion tl;at Lord Byron was 
precarious in his attachments or (what 
was quite of as much importance) 
seeming to doubt the integrity of’ 
my own friend, I could do no lens 
than 1 did. 

As to my letter to the editor of 
the ^New Monthly Magazine, permit 
me to say, that, in deviating from 
a rule constantly adhered to, name- 
ly, not to ansiuer the observations 
of the Reviewers on my works, 1 have 
been only the more convinced of its 
propriety. When Mr, Hobhouse 
complained that I did him injustice, 

I at once, with the readiness due to 
a man who conceived himself in- 
jured, not only expressed my regret 
for the error, but, besides corf ^ing, 
of course, the work, I even, out pf 
consideration for the deference due to 
Ills notorious $tatk>n, determined to 
acknowledge that error publicly be- 
fore a new edition was likely to be 
required. Our correspondence will 
show both the feeling in which I 
received his sb ictures, and my sur- 
prise, that he should havC deemed 
my sketch of Lord Byron dfaWn in 
a disparaging spirit. 


** Eattbourn, Sept, 2 , 1880 . 

** Peak Sir : — Amongst the agreeable 
things which you say of me in your life of 
Lord Byron, you conjecture that I ^ con- 
demned’ Cbitde Harold previously to its 
publication. There is not the slighte.st 
foundation for this supposition — nor is it 
true as you state, ‘ that I was the only 
person who had seen the poem in manu- 
script, as I was with Lord Byron whilst 
he was writing it.’ I had left Lord By ion 
before he had finished the two cantos, and, 
excepting a few fragments, I had never 
seen them until they were printed. My 
own persuasion is, that the story told in 
Dallas’s Recollection'i of some person, name 
unknown, lia\ing dissuaded Lord Byron 
from pulilishing Childe Harold, is a mere 
fabrication, for it is at complete variance 
with all Lord Byron himself *ol(] me on 
the subjee t. At any rate, I was nv>. c^hat 
person ; if I had been, it is not very likely 
that the poem which 1 had endeaxoured to 
stifle in its birth, should, in its complete, or, 
as Lord Byron says, in its * concluded 
state,’ be dedicated to me. 1 must, there- 
fore, reciuest you will lake the cailiest op- 
portunity of lelieving me from this impu- 
tation, which, so far os a man can be wnt- 
ten down by any other author than him- 
self, cannot fail to produce a very prejudi- 
cial effect, and to give me more uneasiness 
than I think it can be jour wish to inflict 
on any man who has never given you pro- 
vocation or excuse for injustice. 

** You have fallen into many other errors 
both as to facts and inference, chiefly as it 
appears to me from relying too implicitly 
on the catch-penny compilations of your 
predecessors, some of whom you know to 
be very good-for-nothing fellows. Lord 
Byron had his faults — many faults cer- 
tainly — but he was not the mean, tricky 
creature you have represented him to liave 
been, nor cafl those foibles which you re- 
marked m him when a boy, and have 
thought fit to expose, be fairly regarded 
as a constituent part of that nature and 
character by Which alone any man ought 
in common candour to be judged. 

** I am glad to find my college stories 
achninistered relief to your nerves, vi^ien 
w'e were together in the Malta packet some 
one apd twenty years ago ; and 1 am not 
sorry that my w earing a red coat at Cagli- 
ari, and cntdni^ my finger in the quarries 
of Pentelic is, should have furnished ma- 
terials for your present volume; but to 
repay me for having supplied these timely 
epi«(^e$, as well as for your copious ex- 
tracts from my travels in Albania, and 
also for inserting my note about Madame 
GuiccioU Without my leave, you must po- 
sitively cancel the passage respecting Childe 
Harold in page 161 of your little volume. 
If you hsui written in qual'to 1 should not 
be so desirous to inform you of your error, 
and Co ask for a correction of it ; but as the 
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blander is portable, I have a right to en- 
treat that you will lose no time in coin- 
plying with my request 

“ I remain, truly yours, 

** John C. Hobhouse. 

“ John Galf, Esq.** 

I make do other comment on this, 
than it will pci haps strike the reader 
that the use of the word slander*’ 
in the last sentence, might have jus- 
tified a sharper reply than the follow- 
ing 

“ 29, Ifa(f Moon Street t 
:\dStq}t. 1830. 

“ Dear Sir ; — Your letter of yesterday 
reached me just iis I was preparing to go 
out of town, and I hasten to acknowledge 
the receipt, lest you should suppose, by tlie 
necessary delay, that 1 did not pay it suffi- 
cient attention. 

“ It so happens that I have not a copy 
of Byron's Life, but 1 will get one. Of this 
I am cerlain, that 1 said nothing of you, or 
of him, but what I meant at least should be 
kindly considered. We form different es- 
timates of the same thing ; but it does not 
follow that we are actuated by unworthy 
motives, and I do not imagine that you sus- 
pect me of that. This much I do know, 
that the recollection of our voyages has al- 
ways been agreeable ; and, in condemning 
Byron for his conduct to Hunt, I did so up- 
on his own shewing, for 1 had not then seen 
Hunt’s work. 

“ I will correct—as the shortest and most 
general mode of effecting it — in the New 
Monthly Magazine the mistake you men- 
tion ; and if you wdll point out any other, I 
will, at the same time, make a clean brcjust * 
of all iinpurable erroi s, or defend them. I be- 
lieve 1 have Written a fair, though not a full 
account of Byion ; and I should greatly re- 
pine ut the idea, of being in any way aiding 
to the piopngation of any thing to his dis- 
advantage. Do, pray, let me know in what 
I have eired any time before the 20th. 
Though 1 laugh sometimes at the foibles of 
ray friends, and those whom I respect, in 
all sqrh things we are reciprocal. I think, 
in fairness, you cannot say I have repre- 
sented your friend as tricky ; for, on the 
the contrary, I always said he was much 
more a thing of impulses, than guided by 
any conclusion of his understanding. — Be- 
lieve me, dear sir, 

Truly yours, 

“ John Galt. 

** J. C. Mobkousef Esq., M. /*,, 

4-c. Sfc .** 

I think th€re was a note subjoined, 
suggesting that Mr. Hobhouse should 
write a life of Lord Byron. 

The reply to this letter obliged me 


to assume a resolution not to be of- 
fended 

“ Easthmm, Sept. 8, 1830. 

“ Dear Sir;— The correction of your mis- 
take in the New Monthly Magazine seems 
to me but a poor expedient. If, however, it 
is too late to cancel the pftge in the present 
edition, I must siifTer you to do ;is you pro- 
pose. Indeed, a more attentive perusal of 
your book convinces me, that nothing which 
it contains is likely to affect me or anybody 
else peiinancntly. You may, for aught I 
know, have written your L\fe of Byron 
with the good intentions professed in your 
letter to me ; but I am sure that any one 
would suspect ftorri the work, that you care 
not what you say ; ami your letter coii- 
fewes, that you know not what you say. 

“ * It is from carelessness of truth, rather 
than from deliberate lying, that the world 
is so full of falsehood.’ bo said Dr. John- 
son, and so 1 believe. I wonder that even 
common policy did not induce you to be 
more cautious in making statements wliich 
might be so easily disproved, and which 
have, indeed, been already incontrovertibly 
refuted. The very conversation, wdiich you 
have judi^ously selected from Medwin, as 
one of those parts of his trumpery book to 
the truth of which you can speak, I know 
to be a lie ; for I never went the tour of the 
lake of Geneva with Lord Byron. 

“ Still more surprised am I, tliat you 
should think it possible tliat your mode of 
treating your sul^ecC should be * kindly 
eonsidered, and regarded as a proof of a 
pleasing recollection of fbnner intercourse, 
either by myself, or by any real friend of 
Lord Byron. 

** You tell me that your wish has been 
to give only an outline of his intellectual 
character. I am at a loss to understand 
how yourgossip about him.and me, and the 
silly anecdotes you have copied from very 
discreditable authorities, can be said to be 
fairly comprised in such an outline. But 
\our plan ought certainly to have compelled 
you to make yourself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his poetry, and to quote him just 
asr he wrote. Nevcrtlielcss, you have mis- 
represented him at least nine times in the 
ten, stanzas of that poem which you call 
the last, and which was not the last, he ever 
wrote. Oh, for shame I stick to youic, ac- 
knowledged fictions — there you are safe — 
you may deal with Leddy Grippy and 
Laurie Todd as you please, but not witli 
those who have really liVed, or who are still 
alive. 

** As you have discussed tne publicly, 
you must submit to this lecture, which is 
one of the disagreeable consequences of 
trading in the biography of those WhO> are 
not dead. The task which you so huraour- 
ouhly assign me of mending your peiform- 


♦ A phrase used by Sir Walter Scott in one of his admirable noveU. — E d. 
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I viy time lietween this date and the 
20th of October would, I fear, leave it 
much in the same state as ^ir John Cut- 
ler's stackings. It would iiot be a labour 
of love, and 1 cannot undertake it. But 
should we happen to meet, 1 should have 
no objection to mention to you two or three 
of your grosser blunders ; for, in spite of 
your iU usage, I would wish to part in 
peace. “ Yours, truly, 

J. C. Hodiious£. 

** John Galt, Esq.** 

To those who are unacquainted 
with Mr. IJobhouse, chis letter may 
justly excite surprise, but as he was so 
evidently offended, and had not been 
appeased by what 1 had explained of 
my intention, and the regret 1 had 
felt for having given him (as he in- 
timated) a just cause of vexation, I 
returned the following answer 

“ 29, Half-Mom Street, 
dth Sept. 1830. 

** Dear Sir I must con&as myself sur- 
prised at your note. All I can say is, that 
you attribute to me feelings not felt, 
and which noliody but yourself has dUcern- 
ed. You must have been aware that I 
could have no control over the first edition 
of Byron's life, having the book in your 
own hands ; and you have evidently seen 
that all my statements are founded on the 
works and reports of otiiers, except when I 
apeak from my own knowledge. There 
was a list printed of all the books used in 
compiling tlie Ljfii of Byron, and it was, 
by the publisher's wish, cancelled* It may 
be true, that iny esteem for By ion ana 
yoiUael^ was not an adoration so great for 
(either as you could Jtaye wished^ but still 
it is * good respect,’ and the book does jus- 
dee to both, for it reflects my opinion. But 
you say it ja ilNusa^ Jf you really think 
so, 1 moat regret it, but it waa not so in- 
ieaded. You must knaw that 1 cannot be 
responalble for the nke printor’a errors in 
the ataneas whicli, re^rtsays, wereByron’s 
last, and you caimojt me to hgve 

been ao absurd In make theoa iaten* 
tipnaliy. But am you aware that you are 
in psantarefoted* in jupMards of dffy atate- 
ments made in a puhuoatio(|./4 which you 
are au^poead^to he (he author, the eon- 
veraationa of your ^ieod» 

<< I am not^^i^e thfW I ouj^ to 4ake 
some of your of^menta dvUly, 

but t believe yoa to bo incapable of inten- 
tional ofibnee, and I see ym yuBo under 
false impressiona, 1 hove ^ 

book, not over it all, fori Mve not had 
time, and 1 still think you maho nu»o ado 
about it than you nnd 1 am^aure 

you did not intend to ho BQ *8 you 
aeem. 


fiJec. 

« I have only to heBeve ^ 

what I have said of Byrmir omdlmanre^ 
I have attributed the belt foeI|^.^h#.Md 
in liis motives. Moreover, I hoyfl le^no- » 
thing that has not been deliberately conai- 
dcr<^. 

** I am obliged by your criticism on my 
works ; but it is not original. You htwe 
one imitator in tlie Literary Gazette. 

** I have never said of the living 6r of the 
dead one word that I ought to repent, nor 
made a statement tliat 1 would retract but 
on better authority than that on whkli the 
statement was made. What I proposed to 
do J thought iair. I can have no desire 
hut to make my corrections efteetual ; and 
in saying this, you must be sensible that I 
am anxious to oblige you, and to evince 
my respect for truUi ; in wldch feeling, be- 
lieve me, always, 

“ Faithfully yours 

“ John Galt. 

“ /. a HbMouse, M.P:* 

I thought the correspomlence now 
ended, for I did not expect, aa he was 
evidently not in the best of tempers, 
that he would acknowledge himself 
satialied with such mingled contrition 
and sarcasm ; but 1 was disappointed 
by the following reply : 

** Easthourn, Sept. 10, 1830. 

“Dear Sir;— 1 should not think it 
necessary to leply to your last letter, did 
you not ask me whether i am aware that 
J have, * in print, been refuted in upwards 
of fifty statements made in a publication, 
of which I am supposed to be tlie author, 
on the conversations of my friend.' The 
publication to which you allude, 1 presume 
to be that article in the Westminster Jte^ 
view, which, contrary to all literary usage, 
you have, in your Loe qf Byron, declared 
to be xrane ; at the same time that you 
quote the impostor whom it exposes as 
being entitled to your beUef^ and con- 
firmed by your testimony. Such a de- 
ciskm against me, upon iacts, where I 
spoke from my oarn knuwled^, was, of 
cour^, sufficiently offensive; but you 
now make it itOl more agreeable, if, as J 
suppose to be the .case, you refer to a 
pamphlet written end printed by riiis 
Medwin, but suppressed by Mr. Coburn, 
in which pamphlet yob ^ me <1 am 
refuted in upwards of fifty statements.’ 

In answer then to your question, 1 say 
that I could not be aware if the contents 
of what you knew. X had never seen, 
and I also add, that not on^ of aU the 
statements oantoined In the artide in the 
Westminster Mevim if capable of refiita- 
tion. Contradicted wy may be, for the 
man who utters oim fidschood bai, of 
course, another at hand to Support it If 


o The word should have been “ rebutted.” 
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Uittl lad madt 
iqpmidifif iftjr alMaumtia, whf<!li rran 
such t femn as MadiHn could refhte, in 
on« sllort aaajTi as to matters of feet con- 
nected wHh Loid Byron, is it very likely 
that you would have applied to me to as- 
sist your undertaking in the first Instance, 
or that, in your letter the other day, you 
would have exhorted me to write a me- 
moir of fiOrd Byron, and told me that the 
world expected it of me ? No, no, you do 
not think I have been relhted ; and, had I 
been you, I Would not have said so. 

“You must not be allowed to ride off 
on the poor printer an excuse fur the 
many misquotations of the author whom 
you profess to criticise. It is not the 
printer, it is you who are responsible for 
those errors ; and although it is, as you 
sdy, very true, tliat 1 do not imagine you 
to be ‘80 abetfid as to make them inten- 
tionally yet I repeat, that an author ad- 
mitting such gross inaccuracies into his 
books cannot feirly pretend to have given 
the intellectual character of the subject of 
his enquiries. As to the stahsas on his 
birthday, which you allege, report says, 
were Ids last, you might have seen in 
Colonel Stanhope's book, which you are 
so merry withal; that these verses were 
not the last written by Lord Byron. The 
mistake is unitni)ortant, but it is a mis- 
take. 

You justily what you say of me In 
your book in a manner that convinces me 
all remonstrance must be thrown away 
upon you. What ground, what possible 
pretext can you have for the assertion, 
that 1 wished for adoration for Lord Byron 
or myself 7 This is but a poor recrimina- 
tion in reply to the charge Of absolute 
misstatements respecting bodi. In feet, 
it is one misrepresentation more, and 
shews the spirit in which your book was 
written. But the drolled part of your 
justification is that in which you say, * my 
book does justiee to both of you, for it 
reflects my opinion.* There may have 
been before your time many men with 
the same happy confidence in feeir own 
infellibiuty, but those who have been un- 
wary enough to prodahn it, have generally 
been laughed at for their pains. yh» 
was the modest mon who said 

“ The image in that f^lasg U firir, 

For it lefleets my fiioe.” 

“ Since, however, you admit of no other 
appeal from yonr opinion, except to your 
opinion, 1 am but wasting your time as 
well as my own, in eoatimung a corre- 
spondence wliidi will not improve your 
charaeter nor my tefeper, I feel a just 
resentment at the manner in which my 
name baa been introduced In your Lffe 
Lord Byron. It was not your un&vour- 
able opinions to which 1 objected. In some 


faiatanoet, praise la on Uns impertinent than 
bhuijie* It was uncalled for, and, there- 
fore, dbeomteous to make my comparison 
between Lord Byron and mysdf, such as 
yon first saw us in extreme youth, Still 
more wanton was it to represent him aa 
being less cordial to me at one time than 
ano^er; and, as you facetiously call it, 

^ playing the f'^iptain grand.' A mast who 
writes these things, and seriously thinks 
that he is felfilling the useful and honour- 
able duties of biography by so trifling with 
the fame of the dead and the feelings oi 
the living, is past all cure or correction ; 
and as for being rude to such a person, 
which you seem to tliink it possible I 
might mean to be to you, that is quite out 
of the question. At any rate, after what 
you have said of me, you would never be 
able, jubtly, to complain of any thing 1 
said to you. If you had let me alone, I 
never slumld have interfered with your 
honest calling. 

“ 1 Tcmirin yours truly, 

“ J. C. Hobuouse. 

“ /okn GaUf 

It appegFfid by tliia note, that the 
tables were turned, and that Mr, 
Hobhouse, from being the aggrieved 
party, was becoming the offender. 
But still, as he conceived I had in- 
jured him, in deference to his af- 
flicted feelings, I returned the fol- 
lowing answer. I could not, how- 
ever, entirely suppress my own* 
Whether I ought tp have felt at alU 
may be a question ; but the letter is 
evidence that I did feel, and I frank- 
ly acknowledge that 1 am so much 
of an egoist as to conceive inys^4:Q 
have been quite enough justified in ^ 
the manner qf it. 

“ 20, Uaff Moon Sireri^ 

“ 11 &pt. 1830. 

** Dear Sir ; — I regret to have ofibnded 
you to so great a degree, that my nssor- 
ances have not had thdr proper effect; 
and that, whatever ethers think, you seem 
resolved to attribute to me motives I do 
not feel ; nor you, after what bos been said, 
have reason to adfeere to* 

I shall be obliged by every oommuni- 
cation you fevour me wife, until the 20th 
instant, when the fects you may possibly 
make out wttl duly ai^tted and %boee 
you ascribe, hdt do not, will be answered- 
** I have not commS^d any indeeoium 
in ascribing to you fee article in the fVeah 
minster Reoiow» It has been long pub- 
licly spoken o^as yours; and, mo!E<eover, 
as your name was on the pamphlet, I 
could not but notice It 
“ In what way could 1 detenmne, not 
having fee MB., about errors in fee printed 
versions of Byron's poems. I copied from 
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a printed copy. Which printed copy is the 
right one ? 

“ Of Capt Medwin I know nothing. 
Except in amno things, (only several of 
his) do I admit his authority, and these 
with a qualification — see p. 211. 

“ As to ‘ adoration,’ 1 used it because I 
felt no anger, and to give our correspond- 
ence the appearance of less asperity tlian 
might be ascribed to it. 

“ 1 can only repeat that, being desirous 
to stand well with you, and every body 
who has any claim upon me — and 1 have 
at once admitted yours — I can have but 
one wisli,--to make any corrections neces- 
sary, effectual. But it would be better to 
close our personal correspondence, as there 
is on the one side an evidence of more 
feeling than the other thinks the case re- 
quires. Yet f would be happy to sub- 
scribe myself at all times, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“ John Galt. 

» jr. C. Ilohhoiise, Esq., M.Er 

It is probable that my letter to the 
Editor of the "New Monthly Maya- 
sine was a little more sevepc in its 
style than it would have been, but 
for the two last letters of Mr. Ilob- 
housc. At all events, I should not, 
but for them have been in it so anx- 
ious to show that I was not the only 
person who considered it probable 
that he was the ** good critic,'^ who 
condemned Childe Harold. Whether 
the grounds which led me to offer 
a conjecture rendered important by 
the merits of the poem, were or were 
not such as to justify the probability 
I expressed, the readier can determine 
for himself, but it was natural, where 
so much grievance was felt, that 1 
should endeavour to show that my 
fault was not very heinous. 

“ To the Editor of the New Monthly Met- 
gazUie. 

Sir ; — It has been a rule with me not 
to notice publicly either flivourable, igno- 
rant, or malicious criticisni, but only when 
error hds been pointed Out, to make the 
necessary corrections. On the prStont 
occasion I am induced to deviate from this 
rule, out of personal or^Ideration for 
Mr. Hobhouse, the Meitit)£rr;j{bF Westmin- 
ster, and the fHend of Lord Byron, and 
accordingly 1 request a place in your 
journal for the f^lowing remarks :^Mr. 
Hobhouse has in^med that T have 
done him wrong, in cori^tttriDg that he 
was probably the critic tvha opposed the 
first publication of Childe Harold. {See 
Life, p. 161.) The conjecture was found- 
ed in believiog him to have been in the 


entire confidence of hhl Lordship. Lord 
Byron told me himself,. at Atliens, that be 
had not then shown the manuscript to any 
person. Mr. Hobhouse says that he hud 
left Lord Byron before he had finished the 
two cantos, and, excepting a few frag- 
ments, he had never seen them until they 
were printed. An inscription on the ma- 
nuscript has beeu prei>erved, and in his 
Lordship's liaudwritiiig, viz — ‘ Byron, Jo- 
aniiina, in Albania, begnn October 31, 
1809, concluded Canto II., Smyrna, 
March 28, 1810. Byron.’ Mr. Hobhouse 
was uith his Lordship long after the latter 
date. 

“ At page 212, I have quoted from 
Medwin, that Mr, Hobhouse was with 
Lord Byron and Shelly in a boat, &e. It 
seems Mr. Hobhouse was not there; his 
name, therefore, should have been omitted 
by Captain Medwin. At page 211, 1 have 
stated what I think of C ap^ain Medwin’s 
work, and, in my preface, have alluded to 
a suppressed pamphlet which was not 
seen by me until afler my opinion ha<l 
been printed. 

“ Mr. Hobhouse says, that the verses 
which have always been considered as the 
last Lord Byron ever wrote, were not so, 
and that my version of them is not correct 
ill nine different words. To this I can only 
answer, that they were copied fiom a 
printed* copy, having no other, (I believe 
the Parisian edition of Byron’s woiks,) 
and that 1 still cannot say what corrections 
should be made. If Mr. Hobhouse be en- 
gaged on any illustration of Byron, he will 
of couisc mention what edition should be 
preferred. 

“ I take leave on the present occasion 
to say, that, having long considered Lord 
Byron as a public man, in writing his life, 
it seemed to me that 1 should confine my- 
self to what had been already given to the 
world concerning him, authenticated with 
so much of what I knew iny.self to be 
correct, as would enable me to furnish tlie 
grounds on whicli I formed my notion of 
his Lordship’s character. By adhering to 
this principle, notliing improper could be 
done to his memory. 

“ A public character, like public events, 
can never be justly described by contem- 
poraries. . The only .course that contem- 
poraries can fairly pursue, and I. have en- 
deavoured to do so, is to add their per- 
sonal know'ledge to that of others. Prom 
materials thus accumulated, posterity 
alone can be able to construct the proper 
work. It was no part of iny plan to con- 
trovert the sratement of others, but only 
to take such of them as wore either gene- 
rally admitted, or were not satisfactorily 
disproved. ** 1 am, &c. 

“John Galt. 

“ September 22, 1830.” 



** N.B. Since the ftregi>ing; was tf> 

■laanit&ss^si- 

iltitf he was the eiilk who c^defi£iie«t 
0^4e hhd the fofldwW Vends 

bftve been laW beferemea^oli i« TB2<lt"— 
^Critics/ h^ys hprd *aJn£aU ready 

and how early Wr. Hobhohse was 
qnaliA^ fpr the trade, wili»api»ear &em his 
having advised jLord Byron not to pubHjdt 
aiUde Marofdr* 

This did not please Mr. Hob- 
h<)use I and, in consec^uence, he trou- 
bled the Editor with a letter, which 
has been published in the last Num- 
ber of the Nett? Monthly, and of which 
I will give a copy : 

To the Editor of the Niw Mmthljf Maga- 
zine. 

** 1. ‘SiK ; — fu your October Magazine I 
observe a letter, addresiied to tciiit signed 
* John Galt,’ wntten— ^ it Is saW'—out 
of yerbotjal consideration for me, ^UhoitgU 
the author is not in the habit, as (le iil|;e- 
wi'te tells you, of publicly noticing dither 
favourable, ignorant, or malicious critittei. 
Now, Dotivithstiimliug this siiigularcdniiiltii** 
ment convinces me that It u not unu^ii^ 
for Mr. Galt to mean one thing ’and say 
anothei, yet there are parts of Ms letter M 
which, although they are of equally doubt- 
ful import, 1 cannot attach so innocoht dn 
inttrpi etadnn ; and which coihpel me, how- 
ever uinvilliDgly, to oSfer an explauatoiy 
comment on that very strong epistle* ( 

“ 2. A 'ihort time previoy^y to thepld>tt-^ 
cation of hib lAft of fiotd Epnm^ Mr* 
John Galt wrote to me, Feque8hn|^ me^ io 
enable him to contradict which 

had reached him prejudicial toXoidBvrdiu 
I did so ; and Mr. Galt not ohly pttbush^d 
a part of my answer without my Kdve, but, 
by introducing the story in question Into 
his narrative, and stating that he had no 
reason to doubt tlie authenticity of'histft- 
formatloq, not only did u^ore injury to me 
character of laird Byron than if he hadifo- 
peated the scandal Without any 
tion, i^it placed me in the uo| v^i’y 
ablc position, of ftnincoinpel^nt 
dusive decider ’of my 

'* 3. 1 soaroely need state, tlU&iMilr, *Wt 
did not thhik my dehlal of the ttuth of Ms 
rumour satis^ctory, he had hnt’pne coutae 
to pursue ; namely, not to notioe U at edl — 
at least not without that spedal permibsiom 
which I should most cdrtaihiy tfifhh^ 
him, hdiving m ambhtoti tp gjtoearas 
a wimess in any eouse of which MrJf (^t 
can pretend to be the Judge. 

" 4* This conduct, and the getoeril t^r 
of Mi W 
detoWtfd me from arty ferther S 
ticM WhU Mr* Galt, who, by 
miicenceptionofMaptiviii^haati^ 
seems to think, that the tiiol 
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if noh^. 

bim oif mefcf df any one ^ 

, ennoble art ^ hookmakingx ' 

^#8 X did venture, when 

to vempnstnite with MiS^ by 
^ m having, amongst other agreeable 
sidd of me, that I probably wa^ prndc 
wba condemned Chffde JGTnrohf jiiZevjuq% 
to its publication. Hr^ Galt reptiedt * I 
win correct [as the shprtost and must gene- 
ral mode of adbtti^glt] In the I^ew ^onik* 

ly Magaamax Ihe mistake you mentioiiV 
and with diis promise, npiiea^, ^r^seme 
corremoiidienee, M Kis letter, t wds^^ 

Uged S) be satisjled* But ^jn 

reading his Mtter^toyou, instep of 
eorreefing Ms ntisUiike, he Me nddeed 
that I hod complain of it, atdl $a$ made 
just so much use onny pnvate coirrespOt|d<<* 
ence aS may divert yohr attention Aomhla * 
own published errors to What wl!j]|iW W 
pass for an inaccttitthlittiCeMeht epitialtind in 
one of my letters Mm*, Mfe Hal, Moreoeer, 
been pleased to de^e^ thgt Ms 
was founded op Ms oetief of ^ ahentire con- 
ddence’ silkidetlhg Ijotwedti Siord'ftfrod and 
mjrtelrt ai% toe leaves your read^op 

!&?i 

ut&iMilile. ^ Out W . „ 
t <mmM ixwe 

iti M, vrtylOifly 




ly nK!j*fM«4 (, 
AftAtbt’SrCitVW#! 
ffle'two wtst W 



tne dwt'i* 


dioMSMlj 

the'an 
tidfd ] 

Ch^ 

his 1 

mendons i 
na; bitjt . 

vidtia 

peucei^e fr--* - 

.Mr. mi tmk tturt 

ammme 1»» »agg*(iWrtwa¥,W^^>^ if® 

in (aKrowihaOttakWuf^W 

abtddw^S^ 

m Wlw mi pj»deces$or wls, and I aib 
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KiMpi mi ne i^Mn)tu^!oui suppos!- 
von ‘fii ajny p^Uf^lied warlc« Shji'^elyi lie 
tinve <|uoted the charxe from a 
^pBtUphlet vpfltten^by a person called Med- 
'WSik, whic^ he himseff tells us was jtidici- 
auf^fesacd. If he has, I regret much 
tliht he ehould coBdetoend to employ so 
I^QCh dexterity merely to evade a promise, 
the simple perlbrmance of which would 
have saved me the trouble of writing this 
l^ter, and your readers dm consideration 

a subject in wbfdi, I am well aware, they 
have no concern, and must feCl very 
^ Jime interest. 

*«| ])@g to remain ydur oh^dlpnt, humble 
•ervant, ^ 

‘ t 1. Q. HpBHausB. 

« OpfaAff* ld30.« 

1 ttiink it will reiidil.^ be conceded 
that thin epbt^e calli%r some re- 

wmh> 4 

1 cetthi^ did> opt of personal 
'eonsiderhtion'’ far Mr. Hobhouse, 
evipte from a rul^ ^ooptahtly a4- 
ftdA to, by publiihli^^l^ fetter In 
iie N^M^^thlfMpigazine^ tl^e chief 
hlldc 'Whb this, t was charged w'ltb 
MyiM ill*ti3e4 tJpon hijA com^ 
t behaine anxfeus to repair tbe 
a»d^ not axpectjng a second 
aclibpn of niy vyorJc^'^uld be the 
'sphi^fest zneatts of eyincipj^ my re- 
gret. Iv^hose the magasi&* Mr. 
^^qh^nsc IS certainly at Uberiy to 
consfd^ the step aba ^ singnlhr^iidto- 
Of not. pnt J daacw regret 
^at 1 ev^ cbhsidered his cohaplaipt 
as deserving so mneh consufe^tion. 
I should better have egns^t^^ whfU; 
was due" to myseli ha4^.|J^ea less 
,j^x!oas to moUtty 

i$ird paragraph of Mr. Hob- 
hdase’s letter has beea 

liu^jlrut note. 

^iSi3 


any Ini 
that:' 
fhree 
dsngttt _ 

. litate ^ 
sretum jb 
%bomjdietohsi 
the mediew of 
to Rouble the 



lojwaace sh«bEd#[Ml4>/d Byryh's 
lifetime. ^ 

The Ibur1hparagrgpl|in whi^h ^hese 

words are included, Mr. Galt seems 
to thmk that the feelings of the %«* 
ing, no less than the fame of ^ 
dead/' &c. This charge 1 throw bm 
upon the authqr . ^ 

lab. Because it ouglit not to have 
been, in any circumstances^ made by 
one who had assisted in composing 
English Bards and Scotch Revsewers^ 
It IS true that the lines of Mr^ 
If oUiouse were m the second edition 
of that satire, expunged by Lord By- 
ron, but not in consequence of any 
penitence on bis part. — 2d, Becaqfe 
he libelled the assembled gentlemen 
of Bngland m the House of Com- 
mons, for which he was ignominU 
o^ly punished; 3d, because there 
w^ a mysterious rumour concerning 
him,, owing to something detractive 
to character of Ihe late Mr. Can- 
ning ; 4th, because the part he hgs 
assumed in being a member of par- 
liament, IS professedly to disregard 
the feelings of gentlemen engaged in 
the sei vice of their country ; and 5th, 
because his attempts tp transude 
some of the classics might justly ba 
considered as evincing no respect for 
*' the fsme^of the dead /' but he may 
plead that he did bis best in that out- 
ran. 

'ihen, as to his seeking still cause 
of offbnee in the manner of my 
Rising ttm j^blic, by the New Mon^y 
Mttgagine, of the Wrong done to him* 
I cannot condescend to enter into 
iiglher explanation ; but as light 
things indicate the currents of the 
anr,. fhe motive by whidvl was ac- 
tuated. Wm ^pear, by ^ sjmple fact, 
ibnti» while I acknoV^ledged 1 bad, as 
he ea^ dqf e him yq^ong, 1 went no 
^gethar &an what was requLite to 
listen enormity of my own vast 

offnee fof the passage quot^ iu^ex^ 
tenmatign was, “ 'jCntics/ says Lord 
Byron, ' ^ all ready made / 
h<^ earfe Mr, Hobhouse was ^ 

ded^for the trade. Will appear 

his haviim advised Lord Byron not 
to publish uhilde eadeo- 

VQured to persawfe ^ it W no 
merit, hs'-Jio (aient I 

the worda In because 
" woala be o^epaive to life*. Hpb- 
and mii^e nothing iox me. 
spirit by which I was 
" after ius cOfresponi* 
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deuce ; but I ibu^ ixcfw bhAnge mf 
tone, 

1 have, emce the a);»earance of his 
hitter in the New MontMjf Maga- 
zine, re-examined the grounds on 
Vrhich I threw otit the conjecture 
that Mr. Hobhouse was '' the good 
critic,'* and I solicit the attention 
of the reader to what follows. — 
On the day after Lord Byron's arrival 
from Greece in London, Mr. Dallas 
breakfasted with him, when he re- 
ceived the manuscript of Childe Ha- 
Unld, Mr. Moore quotes from Mr. 
Dallas. '' He took it from a small 
trank, with a number of verses. He 
said they had been read but by one 
person, who had found very little to 
commend, and much to condemn . 
that he himself was of that opinion, 
and he was sure 1 should be so too.*’ 
— Vol. i p. 260. Further, Mr. 
Mooicsa)% from Dallas, ‘^Attentive 
as he had hitherto been to my opi- 
nions and suggestions, and natural 
as it was that he should be swayed 
by such decided praise, 1 was surpris- 
ed to find that (1 did) not at first ob- 
tain credit with him for my jadg- 
inent on Chtlde Har6ld*8 Pilgrimage, 
It was any thing but poetry — it had 
been condemned by a good critic- 
had I not myself seen the sentences 
on the margins of the manuscript 
—Vol. i. p. 261. 

Now observe, Mr. Moore does not 
clbnjecture who '' the good critic" 
was, but as the circuinstance is in- 
teresting, I attempted to do so, and 
said it was " probably Mr, Hob- 
house." *rhis is my ^ence^ and I 
Stated the grounds on mich I did so, 
namely, in believing that an entire 
confidence subsistedbetweenhim and 
Lord Byron. When Mr. Hobhouse 
inform^ me that 1 had dou^ him 
wron|; in the conjecture, I rectified 
the error, as already stated; but, 
had 1 thought he was capable of 
writing such a letter as he has done 
to the editor of the New Monthly, un- 
dotibtedly I should have hesitaW — 
for either Lord Byron ^kc toolightly 
to Mr. Dallas, or Mr. IMlas has pub- 
lished an untruth, of Mr. Hobhouse 
has wandered from the fret ; for Mr. 
Dallas, as quoted by Mr. Moore, s&ysj 
that the poems dven to him vdith l^e 
manuscript of VhiUe Harold, ** had 
becn^ad but by one (verson aijd 
Mt. Bbbhouie acknowledges In hU 
letter oflZd of September, iMt he had 


seen the poem. But the whole ques- 
tion is one that may yet be susceptible 
of proof. Lord Byron in giving the 
MS. to Mr. Dallas, directed his atten^ 
tion to the marginal notes. Ihese 
** sentences" were, as the statement 
implies, in the writing of the “ good 
critic." If, therefore, the MS. has 
been preserved, the question as to 
who was the good critic" mSy ea- 
sily be determined by referrifig to the 
writing of the marginal notes. Mr. 
Hobhouse must excuse me for saying, 
that, until this be done, his decla- 
ration will not be satisfactory to the 
public ; nor can the circumstance of 
the dedication of the poem to himjia 
its concluded state, be regarded ^as 
any proof that he was not the " good 
critic." Lord Byron himself, on the 
authority of Mr. Dallas, quoted by 
Mr. Moore, thought the poem " was 
any thing but poetry." If, by its 
success, he was led afterwards to 
think differently, and as a mark of 
his regard for Mr. Hobhouse, in- 
scribed it to him, that Would prove 
nothing ; for from the nature of his 
Lordship, it was the very thing he 
was most likely to do, in levenge for 
his companion having condemned 
it. And if his Lordship still retained 
his original opinion, that it was " any 
thing but poetry," he might, in the 
caprice or playful malice, probably 
regard Mr. Hobhouse as the fittest 
person to, be so cUstinguiShed by 
a work which had humbugged the 
age ; but, jocularity apart, tnis ie n0t 
my sincere opinion, and therefore let 
me not be misunderstood. Mr. Hob- 
house has denied the charge, and 
that is enough. 

With respect to the fifth para- 
graph of Mr. Hobhdime’s letter, there 
is evidence of the natural confiiSion 
of Bis mind, and the agitatioii arising 
from pa^ion. 1 did not form my 
opinion, as is quite evident, from the 
facts adduced from the pamphlet, 
which Mr*' fl^dbhquse supposes, be- 
cause I had ndt seed that pamphlet 
till after the werl^ ww completed. 
My eonjecturoii^ founded on what 
Mr. Moore ha^ stated in his vol. t. 
pp. 260 and 26} ; and this Mr. Hob- 
house should^ have ‘'known nvbile he 
Wjas writing. ^ 

Of the aerunopy with whi^ he 
speaks of M^win, 1 have nothing to 
do. He knows best the cause ; but 
1 have said of that gentleman in my 

2 Q 2 
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xxxii cBapter, what I really thought, 
and have as yet seen nothing to 
xhange one word of what is there 
stated. 

But, to end this Pot and Kettle 
jostle, I will slate my opinion of 
Captain Medwin's Conversations in 
another form. 1 bohtve much of 
what he states, to have been actmilly 
said to^im by Loid Byron; but his 
lordship took such pleasure in mys- 
tification, that it is probable he in- 
tentionally distorted and magnified 
many of the things he related, ap- 
prehending they were likely to be 
made public. 

To conclude.— In the foregoing 
narrative, with the illustrative docuf 
ments, it must be clear to the reader, 

^ FiVsif— That I readily made repara- 
tion for an unintentional wrong. 

’ jSecowrf— That the indicted arro- 
gance changed my regret into resent- 
ment. 

TMVd— That Mr. Hobhouse^s let- 
ter to the iVeio Monthly is calculated. 


(Itec. 

by its misstatem^ta^ to misteadf the 
public both with respect to me and 
my dispositions. 

Fourth — That there are circom- 
stances in the facts stated, which 
may affect Mr. Hobhouse's denial of 
being the " good critic/' even though 
I entire faith in it. 

That the Life of fiyron 
being before the public, the reader is 
the only judge whether it has been 
wiitten in a detractive spirit towards 
his Lordship or others. For tnyse^ 
I still say, that although it is not a 
full narrative of Lord Byron's private 
life, it is fair in all that 1 have said 
— was dictated under that varying 
feeling which no one can write of 
his Lordship without experiencing; 
and that 1 have neitiRr seen nor 
heard of any remark made on the 
work which induces me to fear that 
I have received from himself, an 
erroneous impression of his cha- 
racter. John Galt. 


wok's secret chord. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " GERALDINE OF DESMOND.* 

The Lyre, whose notes bre^ithe peace and joy, 
May have one chord of dark alloy ; 

One sad complaining chord, that tells 
Of Love or Friendship's broken spells ! 

And sure, no hand should touch that lyre. 

To w^cn slutnb’ring notes of fire. 

Or strains of hlis8> save those that know 
WherP lies that chord of secret woe ! 

That o'er it they may lightly sweep. 

Nor wake its notes of love tomeep ; 

^ But while they strike some peaceful air. 

Pads it— -aa it had not been there ! 

But should a stranger muse like mine, 

Attempt to wake a thrill divine, 

And to’iph that pne sfid chord as deep 
As those o’er w^ch her f ngel's sweep j 

Agmnst that muse how shall the Lyre 
its spMt-kindled ire ? 

'Twill sii^ in strains that breathe of Heaven, 
"Thy ((yiituess error— is forgiven 
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When Mahmoud ben Area ben 
Moozelim ben Daoud ben AU Futd 
Shah (the last Peraian hcio who sate 
cross-l(^ged on the royal cuehions of 
Pelhb) heard that hia eon Abbas 
was, inconsolable, because the usual 
crop of water-melons had failed m 
his gardens on the banks of the Jumna, 
he beat out the ashes of his pipe, 
dapped his hands for a squadron of 
irregulars, and galloped to his 
r«ief without delay. “ Abbas, my 
man,*’ quoth the wise Mahmoud, after 
the prince had saluted with his fore- 
head that part of the monarch's pa- 
pouslies in which the toe is supposed, 
by philosophers, to inhabit — ''Abbas, 
my fine fellow, what is all this that 
i hear about thee ? Seriously, my 
friend, I shall be ashamed of thee. 
Why, hadst tliou lost a battle, or 
thy last batch of black-eyed girls 
from Georgia, thou couldst nut l&ke 
it more to heait. But a melon! a 

pumpkin ! a . Come, come ! 

let us have a pipe and a cup of coffee, 
and talk over the mattei like men of 
sense.” Accoidmgly, a pipe as long 
ab a rnttle-siiake, and a china thimble 
set in fillagree and filled with coffee 
appeared, the contents of both of 
which were consumed with oiiental 
gravity. To these the dutiful Abbas 
added a couple of glasses of smug- 
gled brandy (veritable Cogniac)j after 
which the Commander of the faithful 
of Delhi resumed the conference in 
these words — “ My son, sorrow is 
^ sickly plant, which never requiteth 
our care. What says tlie sage Aboul- 
fafaros Begondull Car Scliemsched- 
din ? ' Too much care whiteneth the 
young man's beard.' Cheer up, 
therefere. Take counsel of thy father, 
and prosper. Toss off a bunker of 
brandy^Cstay I you may fill my 
glass again]— and throw care to the 
dogs. If a glass will not serve thy 
turn, 0 Abbas I why try — a second. 
If a second fail thee, thou must even 
proceed to the third bumper, and so 
on, till thy mind be lightened of ik 
burthen, or thou findest that thou 
hast finished the flask.” 

Prince Abbas was not a savage; 

. he was not unfilial ; he was not deaf, 
to good advice. His ears drank m 
the counsel of his father, and hU 
body abboibcd the brandy* Sib: 


bumpers of the ' water of life,' put 
him in a condition to hear reason, 
and Malimoud reasoned so eloquent- 
ly and with such perseverance for 
four hours and twenty minutes, 
(quoting several chapteis of the 
Koran, and some hundreds of verses 
from Hafiz and Ferdousi,) tliat at 
the expiration of that period, Abbas 
his son was eating water-melons by 
bushels in the land of dreams^ Wlien 
he awoke, he was a ” wiser,” but 
luckily not a ” sadder’* man. On the 
contiary he laughed, and sang, and 
danced outright, flourishing his 
mascus blade to the utter dismay of 
his whole harem> and cutting such 
capers as were never cut before nor 
since, beneath the sign of the Moor- 
ish crescent, '* The words of my fa- 
ther are ^ood,” said Abbas, '* and 
shall sink into my heart. It is true, 
that if the south quarter of my garden 
will not produce melons, why 'tis odds 
but the northern may. fnshallah \ 
1 will make the attempt. I will plant 
melons there. I will lead the waters 
of the sacred river round their beds; 
so that, as my father saith, whatever 
may be the fate of the plants, 1 bhall 
at ml events have plenty of fish. Let 
me treasure up h)s very words ; for 
they are the children of wisdom, jfhe 
earth, 0 my eon, i$ never sterile. Jf 
one part fail thee for a seaean, attQthir 
wiU grovy doubly fruitful. The rain 
which drameth the erope ttf the vaUeySp 
fertilizeih the earn that sprinyetH 
the sandy hiUs. Be eatitfied in thy 
heart of the hamty of nature, f^hat 
is ei'il tp^day, may shine like a hUtismy 
tQ-nwrrow. If the antelopes be skUy 
in kingdom qf JMhi, the herds of 
bvtffalqes my he etrong and mmergus 
in the dkUmt regions Bahar” 

Such the words of the wise 
Mahmoud hen Ares ben Moozelim 
ben Daoud ben AU Futti Shah, the 
last Persian hero who sate cross- 
legged on the royal cushions of 
Delhi f We have ^pcated them at 
some length i for we could not re- 
sist it; indeed, wc radier look for 
the approbation the censure of 
our readers for so doing. Tlie words 
may still be seen inscribed, in seve- 
ral places, on walls of the palace 
of Mooxijehansherabad, on the banks 
of the Jumna. They are there, in- 
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dteed, in the ori^iml PetBic; but 
through the kmdneea of our friend, 
the Reverend Abraham Buckskins, 
who went out as a missionary to 
India, (and died, poor fellow, whilst 
moralising over a large dish of stew* 
ed mutton and mushrooms, at Pat* 
na !) we are enabled to give the En- 
glish reader our present spirited 
translation. 

* * * Thus far we have trod 

merely the ground of history. But the 
use of history is to shew its applica- 
tion; and, accordingly, descending 
from our high retrospect of kings 
and princes, we turn our looks upon 
the humble present ; and for the satis- 
faction of our friends and leaders, 
many of whom have been lamenting 
for these twelve months past, that 
the stock of Annuals must necessarily 
fail, we beg to assure them that the 
ground is cultivated, if nut as care- 
&lly, at least by as many labourers 
as before, and thht there is seriously 
no danger of periodicals failing, un- 
less the wit crops should turn out 
every where ill. If one of the year- 
lings fail (in the words of the wise 
iM&moud) another will spring up in 
its place, so that there need never be 
cause for despair. The first time we 
ever bad occasion to relate the fore- 
going history, was to a friend of 
ours, a furious utilitarian, who, when 
some of the little weekly publica- 
tions failed a few years since, fell into 
considerable distress 6f roiifd lest the 
March of Intellect'' should perform 
a retrograde movement. But we bade 
him be of good heart, We assured 
him that us fears were unfounded. 
We ventured to prophesy, that if 
many failed more would start up ; 
and that we should still have pe- 
riodicals with oui^ toast and coffee ; 
dally, weekly^ monthly, quarterly, 
or annuahy, so Tdng a,$ We had ink 
to blacken our'au&or's fingers, or 
rags to translate'* into paper. Ibis 
a^ranCe of ours/ (fcUed to a rump- 
steak and a pint oifJk daily^ which 
his physician prescribed,) set our 
poor utilitkriad Imnd at eane. It 
cured him, imiHict/of a setic^s fit of 
by pochoudfiasis Or {ncipknt atrophy ; 
ond he may now be 4^, weeing 
out bacOn abd U^d id ^Fleet street, 
as ruddy and able*^bodied a philoso- 
pher as' ever scooped out a * taste* of 
Stilton, or cut de^ a Yorkshite 
gammon. 


[See 

How fully oar ^padi|diacy bjk^ been 
accomplished, time has Tba 

ground lay fallow and dtfwiii a ftw 
months, indeed, but theh what a 
change — what a deluge I Then Came 
down upon us, day after dUy, week 
after week, year after year, a molet- 
tude of the 'little children of IctteitH*- 

** (A multitude — ^like which the populous 
liorth 

Poured never from her frosen loins, to 
pass 

Rhone or the Panaw, when her bar- 
barous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South,**—) 

So that now we have, in truth, a 
most plentiful supply. There is 
the Forget me Not, a pretty book 
with a pretty name; the Souvenir, 
which is also a {iretty book, and is 
under the command of the renowned 

Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. 

The Amulet, which one may read 
when one is well, and press close to 
our heart, in sickness ? the Iri$ 
formed upon the plan of the Amulet, 
but inferior to it, we think, and with- 
out original illustrations; Friend^ 
ehip^s Offering, woithy to pass from 
friend to friend ; the Winter*9 
Wreath; the Bijou, the first number 
of which was a jewel, and the last *a 
stone of great value ; the Landscape 
Annual, a burthen which is supported 
solely by th» small but strong shpUl- 
ders of little Sam Prout ; the Gem, 
a mineral of moderate pretensions ; 
and finally the Keepsake, which is- 
sues ones ^ year from the copper and 
steel manufactory of Mr. Charles 
Heath, and which is remarkable for 
having the best plates and the worst 
contributions of any annua) of them 
all. Of the other yearlings, saving 
only the comic Annual of the ** ryghte 
merrle Maistcr Thomas Hoode," 
(which regularly splits the sides of 
two hundred and twenty seriously 
disposed persons,) we have little or 
nothing to say. We, in fad;, at this 
mdlnent, recollect but few of their 
napaes. They are ffomishing ih an 
atmosphere into whkh Our optics, 
keen as they are. Will not enable us 
to penetrate. 

If the truth must be confessed, we 
are ilbt outrageous admirers of these 
Annuals. €ould we preserve two 
or l^kree of them, and put an eatin- 
^ ^ ^ would do so 

without hesitation. We would, how- 



C)Bri»t|$l^« «Adt «!>«» *>tU 

^is^d^ 4 > {tluiltilB to ’Wflwo W 

t^w^^gpirt i» ^ 

liite of tW pttote,) ojo 
imonai Ilttfe ^oks eoougiu Wf 
itmokl^for iostffixoe^keep aUvo jPVie**#- 
•Atb> and the Ammtsi, (the 

rnddldrekiM to all and the 

other to the serious portion of the 
public,) because they combine sen- 
sible writing with clever prints We 
would retain Hood's Annual as a re- 
medy agawet the spleen, apd We 
should also be well satisfied to see 
Mr. Watts's JSlouvenir kept up, (f 
Mk Watts will be content With one 
book, and conduct it as Wefl ae he 
has conducted the Souvenir prevt- 
ously to the present year But Mf, 
Heath and his Keepsake, and the 
otheis, (We do not speak of thO 
ventle Annuals, against which nothing 
ean be said,) we would abolish at a 
blow They are undoubtedly very 
injurious to art> and not lavour* 
able to literatuie The character of 
a painting is quite lost m the littl^ 
morsels of prints which they contain* 
These are curiosities, no doiibt’«-«mar- 
vels, if you please ; but they do not. 
and they cannot give you the trut 
effect of a picture. We ought npjt to 
be m a state tO require lUfi^iQring 
glasses before we can see the wqrk 
of the engraver That is not the Ob^ 
jcct of art The use of an engraving 
18 to multiply truly and extensively 
pictures of merit. If we re^ce ^e 
head to one-tenth of the size of a 
silver twopence, this cannot be ac- 
complished Instead of a face Aill 
of expression, we see a htUeblot, 
which we are told is the ' human 
face divmo,' and, on the magoiffor 
being produced, sure enough there to 
a head, eyes, aose^ mouth, and all ^ 
The only wonder te how the drtist^s 
eyes ever enabled him to engrave it. 
In conclusion, we are told that KfV. 
This or Mr. Tliai, hurt his eyes so 
much in the course of the work/ that 
he has been obliged to go tor three 
months to Brighton, in order to re- 
cover the use of the organs. This 
IS clearly no satisfaction to osi and 
we sboidd think, that it would not 
spread to any unreaaonabIp>«Xte»t 
the glory of the eugrivCr. 
bbud, a^ we are hothci 


" jKen to regard to the literary por*^ 
tlom the mam end that KSs been ac- 
complished, has been \p dbtahi for 
some young gentlemen ai4 ladies 
fi^ from poarding-schoot, an oh- 
portunity of tagging a fow rhymit 
together, or ^'dpmgr a little exe^qisf' 
in prose. But why not let such un- 
mature yoimg gentlemea, and sudi 
young ladies dying ^ be blue, have 
recourse to the iM^tural ou^ek Ibr 
such productioup— " ^ poet's qo?- 
per'* of a nelrep^r,. or the Q0tiU^ 
mn*a Mayasim r Tftq^editqrs o( Lon- 
don and counter ^ner^ 

cua mooda^ ana in m adver^ 
tiseinet%, do uo^^sdmh to nil up 
an occasional « 

and aerdstice*^ 

which set dtf thf anpM^ii^ cotmtif- 
genttec^en gaesfin#tov a W^ek. 
writing letters of discdyery to Jh4 
neW8-mCes„ with tha eignptures of 
'"Jluvemsi";^ " wratio." Imd 
*'Moraannt/*^?attd stforth**^ Ihew 
letters are admitted^ to lihair tum^ 

the countiy-gentlemen sthnd)||^ 
by the piuytle and dettW ap^ 
|3e«.ring in print ihe sum pf 

human enjoyment & m^reacied. ^ We 
are huge admirers of alt but 
we do not like to see these little An^ 
nuals a^cting to advdolce lltomtufe 
and art Bo^much, )vhile, in fkpt/ th^ 
fi^persede wciTka qf Jess prcjie3{#>U^ 
hut of nifnitely more importance 
Peimle have only a certain pm^icn qf 
money ^ epend m hooks, antf 
think Unit It would be much^ he^^ 
if, instead Of diltofi their tables with 
‘'these pretty oindlcra, 

aad amatequrt/ and connqkj|epra> Col- 
lected really fine and 

purchased a volun^ or two of qn- 
doubjged v«lue^.and tiius etooked their 
^elVes with sti^ikrd speciu^epB Of 
a^ and their drahuw vrl^ u Jittk 
useful knowledge* 

It is but huT) howhver/ to conlbss 
that, althouidi lye havp/ (as we hat- 
ter ourselves,) the mworhy of rea- 
sonahlie peopl^ou Ouf pde/yet thai ** 
we are npt withpul qpppuents feveiy 
young lady who'^UssHyerth bn jdbupi 
IS dwidedly of a ephtrajy way of 
ihinhuig. “my arc not antiu^ 
.htenmaU, mamd^ or h*femua)p? pr 
miter peipetaals^Vergr^nf ? * ex- 
clafpitid a lady, who wa% Jn 



iCy 4?^ jE^mima/* «aid her tnotiier 
^g^rawyij^^Hament te ftee that your 
tialore«W ^111 so Sanguine. Check 
jfootselt my tovQ. Look at m. I 
"^ifj^aan^uo Jibout nothing. If there 
to m annualfij Jemima^ I 

t tmW hd perfectly resigned. And 
eto* aft to their living for ever ! you 
ntOftt read the adventures of Count 
k^lnaM Saint LeoOiniydear, Whose 
11^, {although I by no means ap- 
p^ye all Mr. Godwm^ books,) will 
sHifw you why evep human beings 
ahould not live so long. T{ie life 
of man — ** but ^0 tnust beg to 

be excused ^Uawiag the current of 
the old lady'a dlscoiarse, ^he more 
a^eially as thU'whbla of It may be 
found in one of Ifda nUpibers of 
'^e Preacher^ a which a se- 

HoUsly disposed friend* erf bui^l 

asserts, (and we not disposed to 
doubt himj contains ihor? orthodox 
dobtrine and sound pradbipai morality 
than aijiy o^er small palnplilet which 
fhjb pteaent proli^ ag« \m produced. 

now it {4 time to look at the 
‘Ijjtlle literary growths of the year 
.lasol 

' Before, we commence 

bmr investigatidUf there is one which 
re^ires'espeoial notice. This is the 
Stiw Comic ilwmot puhlmW hy 
^eaaf»< Hufril and Ch^^. It k 
gobd» for noj^ingl whife it is a 
"imitation of Its object 

is the same, itffjsuts Of the same 
species, (only wbrsej and its very 
title the seme, with the sple appen* 
4age hi! 1^0 word New r* ”We oon- 
fesft' Ihdt we do not hjee this. We 
do not knbw that it isvabsolute pi- 
racy ; we jb^jevs, indeed, that it is 
not so, accQirdiU£tF that 

at & a 

opmioii M w dMet^ft ; that 
I^tempt 

tdfhkVeide another lean's laughers 
there cad" be> doubt. 

hm for %c#|i[w1||o% a wag 

{W Whumour 

lim in^e efu^nn^^ttlea 

y m^; wet»ist 

and,]||^a it on thp 


delay. If not, we tl^nk that it k 
just one of those monsters whidh 
should be smothered by ^ preftft. 
Gravely speaking, (or repehtmg, if 
the reader insists on itj we detest 
t^se little cunning attempts to ap- 
propriate another man’s wit. Let 
Cve^ man stand upon his own head ; 
we shall then know w'hat to think 
of him — Aut Porploe out nihU, aft the 
classic bath it. But such unnatural 
’‘births as the new Comic Annual 
puzzle us without giving us any plea- 
sure. By the way, who is BnowK ? 
the inventor ? the designer t We 
never heard of Brown till this morn- 
ing, when he came before us m com- 
pany. with as handsome a fog as 
ever difttinguisbed the month of No- 
vember. W© do fkot know who he 
but it is quite cleai who he is 
0t , He is certainly not bke; and 
aft assuredly not deep red, (lead) — 
perhaps he is green? Whoever he 
may bfe, we will give him good coun- 
sel. Let him turn his coat as spee- 
dily as he can ; and if he comes be- 
fore us again in ongutaJ colouis, (in- 
stead of Hood’s,) we will promise 
'him Our good word — if he deserve it. 

But our friends, the yearlings, 
must be impatient. Let us, there- 
fore, before our space is run out, 
lift a few of them up in our sturdy 
fists', (as Nurse Giunfdalchtch did the 
frunpua Mr. Lemuel Gulliver,) and 
take an honest survey of their beau- 
ty and proportions. 

We will begin with the Forgot me 
Not, which is the oldest, we believe, 
of the fomBy. This Annual is con- 
ducted respectably and ably by Mr. 
Shoherl. He is almost always the 
first in the field. If the plates are 
not equal to one or two otheis, that 
is not his foult. The volume for 
this year, however, Comprehends one 
or two very clever engravings, par- 
ticularly the " Japanese Palace at 
Dresden/* which k one of Front’s 
oety happiest hits. We certainly 
think that so much was never made 
of the side ^of a building before. 
The litevai^ portion of the book is 
made up of contifhutions, by '' Der- 
went Conway," the " Author of 
{both vmy agreable prose 
writeh^ Mr. Thomson, Mks Lan- 
the Comical Mr. 

Hoodii the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and others, Wo dare not pronounce 






AH opinioa aa to who ia tho hAlt 
a«Qong thp fair writeta of verQ6> 
we kftpif of old that the modest of 
them m*e malirlooa j but of the prose 
pieces whiph this AanUal contains, 
we think the ** Haunted Hogsh^d'' 
about the best. It iS an American 
tale or l^eod» and halt a pretty par- 
ticular deal of true Yankee cut 
aboul: we calcalatp. 

llie Winter'd Wreath presents a 
fonnidable frontispiece. It is called 
the English flower," but we think 
that we have seen prettier ones. 
Apropos, what flower is it ? Is it a 
caifti-^ower ? — Za Huerfam de l^on 
is very nearly being elegant, but 
the arin<3 of the lady are too meagie 
and angular for the line of beauty. 
There is> m fact, not much to be 
s.iid respecting the prints of the 
Winter* a Wreath ; but it » contains 
several agreeable stones — particu- 
larly " Green Stockings," by the au- 
thor of Sefiryn ; the " Sky Leapers," 
by — ; and the Pass of the Abruz/.i," 
by Ml. Moir. There are also some 
exceedingly good sonnets by Hartley 
('oleiidge, and an inimitable piece of 
absurdity, by a certain John Merritt, 
K&q., on the styles of Johnson and 
llurke. Mr. Merritt is of opinion 
that Dr. Johnson has reached the 
summit of perfection in prose com- 
position; a fact which we should 
never ha\e imagined, had nnt we 
picked It out of the Wintered fVreaih, 
The Gm has a couple of striking 
engravings after CoOj^r, called the 
" Blood-hound," and the " Standard 
Beaier." The merit of this aiiist, 
however, rests solely on his animals. 
His figures on two feet are but indif- 
ferent productions. There ia also a 
little print after Collins, entitled, the 
'' VToung Crab-catcher,” wluch is 
pratty enough, but like all other 
things of this painter, A couple of 
children, a brace df lobsters, and a 
slice of the sea shore— and* lo I you 
have a picture of Mr. Collins. He is 
a man with one idea. 

Tht Irid contains several stories of 
some merit, but they are all of so 
dismal a hue, that we are glad to dis- 
miss then! from our recollection as 
speedily as possible. There is some 
power in ** Judith," the Dream," 
the " Curse of Property^" (avea Mrs, 
HalJ is infected a httle by the pircr 
vailing gloom,) and the ** Reconec- 
tions of a Murdcicx but We would 


w 

as saon alt down to a prk-pie as 
the sblume over agkin (as we once 
did,5l at bed-time. We lament to say 
fhat we assassinated sixteen of our 
best friends, with a bate bodkin, 
before three o'clock in the morning, 
and committed suicide m our second 
sleep. We were afterwards buariecl 
in a cross-road by the side of Patch, 
tturmordereo and rose to a very in- 
iHflerent breakfhst at mid-day. 

We think the Amulet (which is 
of a serious cast, as well as the 
Jfw,) incomparably more agreeable. 
It is, ui fact, one of the ucry beat of 
the Annuals, which the present year 
has put forth. The frontispiece,'' Lady 
Gowerand Child," after Lawrence, ia 
very beautBul, and there is an ex*- 
ceedmgly protty plate after Boaden, 
called, " 'ITie village Queen,'^ be- 
sides others, which are good, after 
Pickersgili, &c. We must except one 
print from our eulogy, namely>.^'^Aunc 
Page," after Smirke. It is an indif- 
ferent engraving, after a poor debign, 
apd should have been cast out to one 
of the inferior Annuals. There we 
some exceedingly good pieces (prin- 
cipally in prose,) m the Amuiet,^ 
There is, for instance, the Indian 
Mother," by Mrs. Jameson, a sweet 
and indeed almost too touching a sto- 
ry ; the "Roman Merchant*'' a strik- 
ing tale* by Mr. Banim ; a very agree- 
able paper by Mr. Carne ; the " Poor 
Man s Deatn-bed," by Mist Caroline 
Bowles ; and though last not least, 
the " Dispensation*" an excellent 
Irish story, by Mrs. Hall, the wife of 
the Editor. We are tempted into steal- 
ing a long slip from Mrs, Hall's story, 
but it is difiScult to give the effect of 
a prose narrative in a shoit extract. 
The subject is the abduction and re- 
covery of a young girl (traced with a 
very delicatip pen,) from the hands of 
a priest's nephew, by name Stephen 
Corm^k, who wished to force her to 
marry him. 

The imnateS of the Bleach Konsc had 
long retired to rest* when Mr». Sullivan 
ataned from her elects and elmklng liei 
hudiaiid viel^dy, asksd him if he had 
not heard a scream. Before he could reply, 

^ Father !— Father !* wae shrieked, wifit jll 
the wildncra of despair, andki MaryNi voice. 
He rushed to his footo door, and endea- 
voured to -force it open, Vut he strained 
every nerve in vain. Like many doori in 
Irish caMns, ft opened from die outside ; 
and ft wa« evident that heavy preitsuie 
had haen resorted to, to prevent its behig 
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putted forward. Koaxu the mournfu) wail* 
^Father! — Father r burst upon his ear. 
He stormed in impotent rage — ‘he con- 
jured those without, by every holy and 
sacred tie* to let him go forth. He then 
bethought him of the little window that 
opened on the thatch. — Alas! his head 
could hardly pass through the aperture. 
Whh frenzied eagerness he endeavoured 
to tear out the casement* even as a maniac 
attempts to rive bis fetters. At length he 
succeeded; and the mud wall crumbled 
beneath his hands. He listened— tlie af- 
fecting words were not repeated : within* 
the sound of footsteps had ceased* but 
suddenly without all was bustle ; and as 
he renewed his exertions the tramp of 
horsemen came heavily upon the ear. 
Again he dew to the door; it was un- 
fastened : extended on the earthen floor 
of tlie kitchen* he beheld Jessie in a state 
of insensibility ; he rushed to the fore- 
court — even the sound of the horses* 
hoofs had died in the distance; he sped to 
hb brother’s house — they were not long 
in coming to his assist^e* and accom- 
panied hiip* speedily* to the plundered 
nest. His wife’s state of mind may be 
better conceived than described ; and the 
only account Jessie could give of the out- 
rage was, that she was roused from her 
deep by masked and armed men entering 
their chamber, and that, despite her efibrts* 
they rolled a horseman’s cloak round her 
cousin, and dragged her forth. 

To rouse the neighbours — saddle, spur* 
and away alter the lawless plunderers* was 
the universal resolve. It may readily be 
believed that Alick was foremost in exer- 
tion ; hut the ruffians had anticipated pur- 
suit. The saddles in the sheds, dignified 
by the name of stgbles* at both houses, 
were cut to pieces; and a biowu farm- 
horse, with the exception of Alick’s pony 
the only good roadster in their possession, 
was cruelly maiined. 

‘ Oh, if Watty had been here, this 
could not have happened I’ tliey exclaim- 
ed; * he has the ear of a hare* the foot of 
a bound* and the eye of an eagle but it 
was vain. And the grey lumniAg had 
sdmost dawned* before a party, con^tilng 
of seven tolerably welMnouitted and well- 
atmed men, salhed forth in pursuit of the 
lost treasure. Various were tlie coi^ec- 
tures as to the probable authors of the ab- 
duetkm* and the course the jpisefeants had 
pursued* The Sullivans were silent on 
the former topic, but seemed to opine that 
Mary bad b^n caiyied towards the very 
lawless neighbouihood of Keenahanb wood. 

“ The crime of conveying the ‘ daugh- 
ters of reepeptaUe fiutnen their own 
homes:* and forptug them to maVry, fte- 
quently jpenons whom dtey had never 
seen, was at onp time not at fdl uncommon 
in Ireland ; even in my own quiet (^strict* 

1 remember* about sixteen yearn ago* a 


circurosiauce of the kind that made a 
powerful impression on my youthful mind* 
although there was much less of '^.yiUolny 
^about It than characterized 'the Idling’ if 
Mary Sullivan. Unfhrtunately, the mmU 
of the perpetrators* on swh ecoaifolis, 
seem to argue themselves into the beliel^ 
that when such affairs tetminato in mar- 
rta^ef no evil has been committed* 

« The parties agreed to separate->-fonr 
to pursue the by-roads* leading to a wild 
district of morass and Mil* called Keeng!* 
ban’s wood; and three, the more direct 
and better known way, to the same place, 
in another direction. The neighboorltood 
of Keenahan’s wood had been famod as the 
residence of a sort of Catholic Gretna-green 
Irish priest — jovial out-cast friar, who 
laughed* and poached* and married. Ai- 
riiough none of the regular clergy associated 
with him* he conduded all sorts of run** 
away and forced matches* it was* there- 
fore* natural to suppose that Mary had 
been borne in that direction. Alick* his 
father* and two friends* took the former 
road ; and Corney Sullivan, and two others* 
the latter. As they passed Cormack’s 
bouse* Alick looked fixedly at it ; and his fa- 
ther almost involuntarily exchanged glances 
with him, when they perceived a head, 
which could not be mistaken, withdrawn 
from one of the windows* and an open 
shutter closed. 

* Father Neddy's early at his devo- 
tion*’ observed Alick* in a low and bitter 
tone. 

**• * 1 wonder what he thinks of seeing so 
many of us astir in the dim o’ the morn- 
ing,' replied the other. 

** * May-be he knows by inspiration,’ 
continued the youth, with increasing bit- 
terness ; * but if it is as 1 think, I’ll drive, 
and tear, and throw open — ay, the very 
altar ; and I'll have justice and revenge be- 
fore 1 lay side on a bed, or taste drink 
stronger nor water.' 

« ‘ Whisht ! for mercy’s sake, whisht !’ 
exclaimed the father . ' wait awlillc* and 
don't he so rash.’ 

“ They stopped at every hamlet — they 
questioned every individual, but for many 
miles received no intelligence. At ls2§t* a 
beggar-woman who had slept under shelter 
of a ditch dunng the night, and was, to use 
her own phrase, * getting the children to 
rights, and making them comfortable** said* 
that about two hours before, three men 
Ird gone that way— she had looked up, 
upon hearing them pass-^* they were rid- 
ing aisy*' and one of them carried a slight 
woman before him on the horse* * whidi 
struck her, strange*’ as she lay more like a 
deaA than a living thing. They took off 
the liigfa road across the bog* in the direc- 
tion of Keenahan’a wood ; * and she soon 
lost tight of ’em* as day-light wasn’t dane 
in.' 

*^Oitr hvmids fdlowed tht track she told 
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and hMkd a|[«ln ihm anaeMf^lnit- 
M Itiat tile tam |MUt^ fhetn 

Theirtlbn^tlon,hoW-> 
ever» did not ai»i^ to bemase the chance 
of t^ir search being crowned by success. 
In the diiection pointed Out by the turf- 
cutters ail trace of road wta lost ; the 
ground was uneven, and they were obliged 
to lead their horses. Scrubby; and o^n 
gigantic fiirze, thickened on the borders of 
the wood, so as to present almost a posi- 
tive barrier to their progress ; while every 
Uow and then a deep pit-(kU, or a treacher- 
ous shaking bog, impeded their course ; 
and it required all their strength and dex- 
terity to extricate themselves from the 
clayey thickness of the soil. 

Keenahan's wood shewed darkly in 
the distance, as it crept up the Slivoath 
mountain, whose craggy top frowned amid 
the thin and fleecy douds< 

* There can be no harm,' observed the 
elder Sullivan, ' in going to Friar Leary's ; 
sorrd* a Job of tlie kind done that he hasn't 
a hand in ! and something tells me we 
shall soon find out our lost lamb.* 

“ It was agreed that one of the party 
should take charge of the horses, while tlie 
others proceeded slowly and cautiously on 
foot, under cover of the wood. They could 
not expect any information from the beings 
who inhabited the dreary and dangerous 
district they now entered, as they were 
generally believed to subsist by plunder; 
for in times of national tumult, suspicious 
persons always found shelter in the fast- 
nesses of Slivoath, and many bloody acts of 
violence had been perpetrated under the 
dense trees. 

** The few half-naked urchins whom they 
met, either pretended total ignoraUce of the 
friar’s dwelling, or, as they afterwards dis- 
covered, invariably set them wrong. Thus, 
fatigued in body and mind, they struggled 
through the tangled brushwood ; and al- 
though the sun was high in tiie heavens, its 
rays could hardly penetrate the deep thick- 
ness of the matted trees. 

** A broad and brawling stream, occa- 
sionally bubbling and frothing over the im- 
pediments that huge stones and ledges pre- 
seAed to its impetuosity, divided the path, 
(if the course they had pursued might be 
80 called,) and formed an opening, where 
the air, relieved from its wearisome con- 
finement, rushed in a swift, pure current 
over the waters. The banks, on tlie op- 
posite side, were steep and dangerous. 
Huge masses of the mountain rock, round 
whose base die stream meandered, rose ab- 
ruptly from the surface : smne were fring- 
ed by the thorny drapery of the wild \frSa 
and ragged nettle; others were blOak and 
barren, and die sunbeams glittered oii43iuts, 
and portions of red granite, that, like mmiy 
of the worldly, basked in the sun of pros- 
perity, and yielded nothing in retuiUi 

** The party followed die course of the 


Akbarietlver, and the mountain grew higher 
and Idgher as they proceeded. The 
of the water, too, had evidently increas^ ; 
probably owing to tbe late rains; for it 
washed over a rustic bridge, well known in 
the district by the name of * the Friar's 
Pass,' and which, they rightly cot\jectured, 
led to ihe abede of * the Irish Friar Tuck.' 

" Above this simple structure, that con- 
rieted of two huge trees tied together, a por- 
tion of tbe mountain jutted, and formed a 
semi-arcii ol wiki and 6inj:ular beauty. Its 
summit was thickly imbedded in bright and 
shining moss, and its glittering greenery 
was a delightfril reflef to the eye that had 
so Jong dwelt on noisome weeds abd rug- 
ged rocks. 

** While tbe little party were gaaing on 
the fairy spot, a loud riiout thundered on 
their ears t for a moment Uiey were petri* 
fied; and then involuntarily rushed to cross 
the bridge. Their progress, however, was 
arrested by the scene t^t presented itself, 
in what, as they gaaed for a moment 
upon it, appeared mid-air: Walter Sul- 
Hvan->-hU black hair streaniiog like a 
pennon on the breese— In eager porsuit of 
Stephen Conneck, who seemed anxious 
to gain the path that descended to the 
stream ; but with another shout, or rather 
howl, Watty sprang on him, as the eagle 
would on the iuwk, and both engaged in a 
fierce and desperate struggles Neither 
were armed, but the fearful eflbtt for ex- 
istence gave strength to Stephen's exer- 
tions. With the fhrodty of tigers they 
clutched each other’s throats, and as they 
neared die edge the half-maniac redoubled 
his exertions to throw his weaker anta- 
gonist over it. Alick and his fisther flew 
up the cliff; nothing but the supernatural 
energy with which Waiter was imbued 
could have saved Cormack’s life. He had 
succeeded in loosening the hold upon his 
throat, and then, taking him round the 
waist as if he had been au infant, upheld 
lum, for a moment, over the abyss, and 
hurled him forward ; had he been pushed 
over, his doom must have been instant 
death; the pointed rocks would have man- 
gled him into a thousand pieces; but tlie 
crimo that would have attached to the hi- 
therto ' harmless innocent,’ was providen- 
tially prevented, and Steven fhU into the 
stream-’* 

The reader will agree with us, we 
hope, in thinking that there is a good 
deal of picturesque power and ge- 
neral excellence in the above extract. 
As an evidence of Mrs. Hall’s parti- 
cular merit, however, we ought to 
have taken epmn paragraphs, es|»- 
cially illustrative of Green Erin," its 
unctuous asy characters, and its rich 
inimitable brogue : but we can spare 
her no more room in this We 
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may endeavour to sUm up her accom* 
plishments as a writer on a hiture 
occabion. At present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying, tliat she 
Is a capitfil Irishman ! 

On a level with the Amviot, and in- 
deed with any Annual of tlie present 
year, stands Friendship's Offering ; a 
work ably conducted, and one in 
which the engraver is not permitted 
to play the extinguisher upon the 
author. To speak more plainly— (the 
reader will see that we are irresistibly 
given to lofty flights, and will forgive 
us) — the Editor does not expend all 
his wit and money upon the plates 
alone ; he does not get up and boast, 
after the small fashion of Captain 
Bobadil, that he has an army of 
scribbling lords and ladit^s, Buen as 
never before met together, in order to 
excuse the poverty of his contribu- 
tions. On the contrary, he would, 
we believe, put up with wit, though 
it came from the garret, and good 
sense from any bource whatever. 
To be 

** The tenth transmitter of a foolish fiice,” 

is not of itself a sufficient recommrn-. 
dation to the editor of Friendships 
Offering, He looks out for other 
qualifications $ and, accordingly, there 
is an integrity of purpose and weight 
of matter, without dulness, in his 
little volume, that caunot be too much 
commended. It is the first of the 
lay, as the Amulet is the first of the 
serious (or pcvlesiastical) Annuals ; al- 
though wc are perhaps doing injus- 
tice to Uie latter book to call it by so 
limitary” a title, when, in fact, it 
is adapted to all classQS* It is rather 


ISec^ 

moral than ecclesiastical, and quite 
as agreeable as moral. Friendship’s 
Offering reckons, among > other per- 
sons, as its contributors, Miss Mit- 
ford, Mrs. Bowdich, Mrs. Hall, Mr. 
Banim, Mr. Galt, Mr. Pringle, Allan 
Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, Le'tch 
Ritchie, Mr* St. John, Messrs. Bow- 
riug, Harvey, D. Conway, MacFar- 
lanc, Kennedy, Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
and various others, besides one of the 
illustrious name of — Fhaseu ! ITiis 
name alone would can y a charai to 
our hearts ; but it has something more 
than a mere name to recommend it : for 
it is borne by — (beside our friend of 
Regina ) — the author of the Kuzsilhash, 
one of the very best stories that have 
issued from the press during the late 
years. If there be one of our readers 
who has not read the ** Red Cap” (for 
that is the translation of the term 
Kuzzilbash,”) let him order coflTee, 
a couple of wax-candles, hot water, 
a brace of lemons, and a bottle of 
whiskey, and commence his laboui s 
without ado. He may rely on it, 
that he will finish them all bcfoie he 
goes to sleep. We had marked half 
a dozen pieces for the purpose of ex- 
tracting ; but our limits will not per- 
mit us. We notice, however, two 
exceedingly pleasant pieces by Mr. 
Pringle, and one or two of great merit 
by (we think) Mr. Croly; but we 
pass all, in order to quote, with true 
editorial impartiality, a short poem 
from a gentleman, who occasionally 
sends a few verses to the best maga- 
zine in the world — namely, to our 
own. The author (Mr. Bethel) en- 
titles the follpwing — " The Sea 1” 


I. 

The Sea, — the Sea, — the open sea ! 

Tlie bluci the the ever free ! 

Without a mark— without a bound, 

It runneth the earth V wide regions round : 

It plays with the clouds; — it mocks the skies ; 
Ur, like a cradled creature lies ! 


I’m on the ses 1 Pm on tfie i>ea ! 

I am Inhere I wpuld ever be ; 

With th 0 blue above and the blue below. 
And Mtenee wheresoe’er 1 ao 
If % storm shoukl come ana awake the deep, 
What matter*— J slfll shall ride ami sleep. 

III. ' 

I love— Qh 1 I love to ride 

On the fierce looming bursting tide, 
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When evai^ mad wire drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft hi^ tempest tune, 

And tells ho\r gocth the world below, 
And why the sou.’-west blasts do blow, 

IV. 


1 never Was on the dull tamo shore, 

But 1 loved the gfreat sea more and more ; 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a biid that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me , 

Fur 1 was bom on tlio open sea f 


V. 

The waves were white, and red the mom. 

In the noisy hour when I w'Os bom } 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their b^ks of gold r 
And never was heard such outcry wild, 

As welcomed to life the oceon-^child. 


VI. 

I have lived, since then, in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to nuige. 
But never have sought or sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he come to me. 

Shall come on the wild unbounded sea !” 


[On the proof of this article coming 
before us, we aic so struck with our 
selfishness in puffing, or ratherpropa- 
gating the verses of one of our own 
contributors ; that, in order to make 
amends, wc will give the reader ano - 


ther extract or two. First, here is a 
specimen of Mr. Pringle's patriotic 
effusions. It is called, ** Sjianmrds, 
yield not to despair and is very 
spirited, we think.] 


** Spaniards, >icld not to despair ! 
Sink not, Portuguese, foilorn ! 
Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn. 


Though down-trampled in the dust 
By the traitor's cruel heel, 
Freedom’s cause ye hold in trust— 
r liter not for rack or wheel. 


Hunted from your native strand 
By the blood-hounds Hate and Pertr, 

Sink not yet, high-hearted band, 
Retribution’s hour is near. 

• 

Lo ! yon peijured caitiff slaves, 

While tliey clinch their country’s chain. 

Tremble even amidst the graves 
Ot the victims they have slain. 

Let them tiemble!— they have cause 
Loudest when they mat and boast; 

Freedom on her march may pau^. 

But her battle ne’er is lost. 

Though the servile’s bitter taunt 
Sting you like a \iper foul, 

Though Despite and Famine gaunt 
Like hyaenas round you howl — 
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Though yo8r dearest blood msiy flow, 
On the seaffoM or the plain, 
Though your bravest be laid lovr 
Ere their country rise again — 

Ne'er in vain the patriot dies : 

Pours he not life's fountain free 
Servile millions to baptize 
Proselytes of LibeetyI’* 


The following sinking stanzas, prebend, from the pen of the Rev. 
form part of a poem, on the " De- George Croly — 
struction of Troy," and are, we ap- 

** Broad lights were in the Tyrian hall, 

From Mlden urns the perfumes breathed ; 

Round silken couch and broidered pall 
The Tyrian rose and lily wreathed ; 

And hidden music stole between 
The love^sighs of the Tyrian queen. 

And lound the royal banquet lay 

Troy’s martial sons, with garlands crowned ; 

Survivors of the mighty fray, 

When, with a midnight tiger's boundi 
Sprang the fierce Greek on llion's lair, 

But frmnd the wakened lion there. 

The t<Hl was past, the havoc done, 

The fires of ruin blazed no more ; 

No more on llion’s portals shone 
' The banner wet with Grecian gore ; 

Nor warrior’s trump nor charger’s tread 
Profiined the silence of the dead. 


No more at mom, her glitteririg power 
Rushed like a torrent to the field ; 

No more at eve, the royal bower 
Welcomed the bearers of the shield : 

Now moaned the melancholy wave 
The only dirge above the brave. 

Yet unborn nations to that strand 
Shall send the homage of the soul ; 

There heroes consecrate the brand, 

There hards devote the deathless scroll ; 
There glory’s richest pinions sweep 
O’er silent plain and lonely steep. 

So may the spot to time's last hour 
Be hallow^ where tlie glorious bleed. 

Down with the mles of pride and power, 

Let dust to viler dust succeed ; 

Let Scora sit scofiSng on the grave 
Where rots the tyrant with the slave. 

But whtf e has flashed the patriot sword, 
Be'c^Atthlese honour to the soil ; 

Though there may ride the Arab horde 
There sweep Bre Turkman to the spoil. 

There cU^h the Greek and Gothic spear—* 
Still Fame shaB build her temple there.” 


The Literanf Souvenir has fbr Bis- 
veral years been well ctmduclcd by 
Mr. Aiaric Watts. We are of opi- 
nion, however, that the voluThe for 
the present year ie decidedly inferior 


to its predecessors. Neither the con- 
tributions nor the plates are so good 
as formerly. In enquiring into the 
reason for this, we are struck a little 
by the spirit of tnoflopoly which ap- 
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pears to possess the editor. We 
have — Isti the Literaiy Souvenir, by 
Mr. Watts r 2ndly, the TaiismoH, 
by Mrs. Watts ! ! 3rdly, Lf Keepeake 
I^angais, with the same illubtrations 
as the Talisman ! ! I and 4thly, and 
finally^ the New Year's Gift, by Mrs. 
Alanc A. Watts ! ! ! ! We confess 
that we do not like this. Mr. 
Watts is, we really believe, as 
competent as any body to get up a 
good Annual. He has had experi- 
ence, and is a man of some talent. 
But, with several competitors as able 
as himself, and quite as willing to 
ay good prices, we apprehend that 
e must necessarily fail when he at- 
tempts to overwhelm them, merely 
by throwing treble the number of his 
books into the market. He can have 
at his disposal only a limited portion 
of time, money, or ability, and only 
a certain quantity of interest with 
cotemporary writers and artists ; and 
if he distributes these, each of his 
works must suffer. We recommend 
him to concentrate his forces, and 
strike as boldly as he can ; in which 
case we promise him oar good word, 
and the good word of every other im- 
partial critic. His work hitherto (as 
a hook) has been worth a do2en of 
Mr. Charles Heath's, and indeed su- 
perior to all, except Friendship's 
Offering and the Amulet, which may 
now fairly claim to be at least bis su- 
periors. Why does he not pursue his 
old course and prosper? Before we 
quit the Souvenir, we should state, 
that the frontispiece is very finely 
(almost too finely) engraved ; that 
the " Tooikman's Tale" is very good; 
and also the verses at p. 244. 

Of Mr. Heath’s Keepsake we are 
able to speak only as to the engrav- 
ings, which are as good and as neat 
as ^n former years — neater indeed 
than those of most other Annuals. 

** Of Alonzo we've only this little to say — 
His boots were much neater than those of 
Pizarro.” 

Mr. Heath is a sort of a monopolist 
also, we believe, and secures to him- 
self the services of some of the best 
engravers. Does he require them to 
work solely for him or not? We 
shall be gl^ to know this fact, if 
we can ascertain this satisfactorily, 
we shall have something to say to 
^is practice in a future number. We 
Siiall use no circumlocution, but shall 


speak exceedingly plainly on the sub- 
ject, at the risk even of not seeing 
the next Keepsake. Before we quit 
Mr. Heath, may we ask why he is 
so proud — or why is Mr. Manael 
Reynolds (upon whom his father's 
mantle has not descended,) so terri- 
hly proud of having his pages filled 
with noble names ? Did he never hear 
of songs by “ ladies of quality ?” Did 
he never hear of a man being " as 
dull as a loid ?" We suppose not ; 
otherwise he would not nave perse- 
vered so obstinately in his attempts 
to corroborate the proverbs. 

Next comes the Cameo, being a ri- 
facidamento from the best portions of 
the three numbers of the Bijou, 
which if it boast not much of novelty, 
is decidedly the cheapest volume of 
them cdl. ^e following is a list of 
the embellishments, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence : — 1. Duke of Reichbtadt, 
son of Napoleon ; 2. Miss Murray, 
Child and Flowers ; 3. Hon. Charles 
Lambton ; 4. Master Lock, Boy and 
Dog; 5. Ada, Portrait of a Child; 
6. Miss 'Thayer; 7 . Mrs. Arbuthnot ; 
8. Lady Wallscourt; 9* King George 
the Fourth, after Mr. Wilkie; 10. 
Family of Sir Walter Scott ; 11 . 'The 
Bag-piper, after Stothard; 12. Sons 
Souci, after Bonington; 13, The Afri- 
can Daughter, after Pickersgill ; 14. 
The Oriental Love Letter, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; 15. Portrait of a 
Child. This volume is as worthy of 
the title of Cameo, as the fii*st was 
of that of Bijou, and greater praise 
we cannot bestow upon any work. 

We have now mentioned all the 
principal Annuals that occur to us, 
excepting only the Comic Annual of 
Thomas Hood." That is yet in the 
shell. We have heard, however, some 
cackling respecting it, and we are 
told that theie is at least one ** Odd 
Bird" in it, touched off to a feather ; 
besides on infinite quantity of infi- 
nitely meiTy matter. One of the 
subjects, llie Parish Revolution," 
has (as we are credibly informed by 
the three and twentieth cousin of one 
of the pressmen,) caused a consider- 
able mortality at Mr. Davison's or 
Mr. Moyes'a offices ; it having killed 
a "compositor" outright, injured the 
eyesight of two or three " readers,'^ 
and put a squadron of (blue) "devils" 
to flight. Fourteen times, we hear, 
did the unfortunate compositor put 
up the types, and fourteen times 
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throw them down in an agony of 
laughter. At lost, hh friends inter- 
posed, and sent for Mr. Saint John 
Long, who rubbed him on the cachin- 
natr)ry muscles, and caused him to 
inhale. But all wouldn't do ! Poor 
little Micapica! he went off with a 


pun in his mouth on the thirteenth 
of November, about two o'clock in 
the morning, and has left a wife and 
nineteen children, besides three young 
poets, (with their productions still in 
the press,) to lament his loss I 


Postscript. Wc arc exceedingly sorry to say, in answer to so respectable 
a body of individuals as the printer's devils at Mr. Moyes's, that we are 
unable to afford ro(»m for the " Dramatic Scene" wliich they have sent us. 
We were exceedingly struck with several parts of it, and consider that it re- 
flects infinite credit on them, as a first attempt. The dance about the caul- 
dron, with cigars of suljdiur in their mouths, must, wc should think, be very 
effective on the stage ; and we shall have great pleasure hi using our interest 
witli Mr. Yates, of the Adelphi, if the young authors entertain any serious 
thoughts of bringing it out. It ought to be geiierallj known that Mr. Yatts 
is the real protector and patron of rising merit. The cauldron chorus opens 
thus : — 

Oh ! the first of all kings is King Billy, 

The hearty, the honest, the good ! 

The first of all soldiers was Tilly ; 

The first of all jokers is — Hood. 

Who's he can make picture and poem ? 

Cut jokes upon copper and wood. 

Till we pull in our horns ? — why, you know him • 

'Tis — ^Thomas Democritus flood ! " 

[But friend Oliver will not allow us an inch more space — we must, tlu re- 
fore, break ofl abruptly, and pobt[)onc the rest of the choius till a futuic 
number.] 


STxVNZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Rouse, rou‘-c, ye swains ; the buii i^^ up 
The lark, the harbinger of day. 

On dc^- pinions clea\cs the sky, 

Shrilly trilling ail the way. 

Then up, salute the morn, behold 
What opening glories gild the view ; 
The forest vast, the verdant lawn. 
Cluttering and bright with early dew ! 

The hunter's bugle-note is heard, 

^ Whose echo rings o'er hill and plain ; 
The tenants of the wood rojciice 

In nature's simplest, sweetest strain. 
Shake m/ dull sleep ami be^Lsh sloth. 
Your orisons to nature pay. 

And join, with heart and voice, to sing 
The glories of the rising day, ° 
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THR G\LLLR\ OK IJ.LUSTRIOUS LITERARV ClIARACTERa.’' 

No VII 

JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

Tub “ author of a /.?/#» of Byron** stands with hi$ back to tht fire — a posture, 
we peirtive, ridiculed with great justice bv the author of Maxwell — \i 2 
Theodore Hook , but which posture is in great request nevertheless It is, for 
cxnnifilc, the tavouiite attitude of Lord ISugent, and as he is not only a real 
Lord, but a Lord of the Titasurv to Iwiot, we think that Theodore ought not 
to disparage a custom piactised by an authority which must be considered 
vtrv laigc indeed upon siuh a point 

We set that Galt turns his back also upon Canada, whuh we hope is by 
no means tvpical of an intention never to turn again towards the colony 
hi has f uitcd, and the towms he has laised If he has been at war with 
the ( aiiada ( ompany, a thing of his own making, it is no more than is to be 
cxjactcd from the nature of all liuman assemblies, which aie but too happy 
to knk down thi ladder by whuh they aic laiscd , and if he fret at their m- 
giatitudi. It onlv ^Imws that he is more ignorant of the woild than is be- 
comiiig ill a ni ni of his spectacles As tor his Lije of Byion, we find that 
It has her n suftiriently bi laboured by vanous individuals, some of whom 
nnyhf a9 veil hat c b t it alone, and perceiving, on tossing ovei oui proof- 
sheets that it lias been amplv dt fended by himself in this veiy Number of 
OUR Magazine, wi think it quite supererogatory to say any thing about it here. 
Howeici, as (5ah is a fritiid, and as we have a considciablc allcction for Col- 
buin and Uuitlo , tliough we do give them a slight rub every now and then, 
we rna\ mention that, whethei tlu book is good, bad, or indiftcrent, its foiuth 
edition is now publishing ot being published, whichever form of expression is 
more consolatoiy to our rcideis 

But if vse wtic Cralt, we should not have chosen, if w^e had a voice in the 
business, to he chaiacteiizcd solely as the “ author ot theL^/eo/ Byi except 

that the youngest bairn is tlu favourite, as usual. Where were the Ayishiie 
Legatees, with the honest Doctor, and the inimitable Mr, Bungle^ — where Sii 
Andit w V lie, the bp( u ideal ot Scotchmen^ — whcie Lcddy Gnppy, whom both 
Scott and By ion jironoiiuctd the hist of heroines ^ — where the I lovost, who, 
to oiH mind, is the hist ol heioes? True it is that we considei tlu Life of 
Byron bv Cnlt to be the best and most honest history ol the waywaid course 
of that illustiious ( hildc — but Byion was no bantling ol his owm biain— not 
there Ik gotten like tlu pio^iny we have enumerated above. 

To be suR it IS a inattei ot no impoitance — so wc have the man Galt 
stands six Itct tin et, with a stoop in hia siioulders. The face opposite is 
like — but we think that our Rembrandt has evinced a Dutchman-like libeia- 
lity in till aiticle of tiow>ieis We do not believe that Galt piocures his 
pantalimns lioni the most stuiitihc ol Schneidcis , but unless the girment m 
which he is ri presented be one which he has brought with him ready manu- 
factuieii bv the axe oi saw of a Canadian back wood* man, w( know not when 
else he could have seduced a eaipcntex to have lashioned any thing like the 
iictlur integument in which he is hcie deputed 

Ihese biogiaphual skctebi s of ouis being conhned iigorou^ily to a page, 
and oui laws exneding in punctualitv ol tmioreuneiit the deciees ol the 
Medts and the Beisians, we must stop shoit All we havt to say in conclu- 
sion IS that we 

Hope long, in wine, or toildy, or in malt. 

To toast the shrewd Scots humour of John Galt. 
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SfiCOND LElThR FROM JOJIN GAI,T, ESQ. 

WITH PEEIJMIVARY OIISERV ATlONS, JIY OLIVER YOHKE. 


8ome of the stateineuth in our 
worthy friend’i* la.-.t lettei haw not, 
we understaml, been relislu'd by tlie 
friends of VVt , howcwi, 

must allow Mr. (in It to take his own 
course. We eiiteicd the held of dis- 
cub^i^)n on West Indian matter^ fiom 
conviction ; and if our friends, and 
those for whom w’e ha\e lieen ad- 
vocating, will allow us to proceed in 
our own way, we have little doubt 
but wo will, in time, so expose the 
Ignorance and absurdity of the noisy 
abolitionists, that all men shall 
.see their tme cliaracter, and laugh 
them to utter confusion. If any of 
our readers be of opinion that our 
arguments might be more forcibly 
put, let them send Ub a written noti- 
tication, and we will, with all due 
diligence, reconsider the matter. Af- 
ter Mr. Galt shall have tinished his 
adiuiuible letteis, we may make a 
few observations upon them. That 
the question of our Colonial Policy 
will be hotly diKcLisscd during the 
present bes-^ion of l\arliament is most 
ceitain. The tables of the tw'o 
Houses are g loaning under their re- 
hpcctive loadb of petitions ; and well 
they may, fur one member eoines 
forw^.'d with two luindred, another 
with live, another with seven, and 
another with nine hundred or a 
thousand. Thib, doubtless, sounds 
very grand in the newspapers, aiid 
has an imposing appearance in the 
eyes of old dow^agers, ' simpering, 
soft - hearted girls, and country 
bumpkins ; but if the matter were 
to be for one moment silted by any 
reflective mind, the humhug of the 
thing would immediately appear. For 
whatever maybe ihe force of the ar- 
guments on the part of the aboli- 
tionists, true it is, that every ques- 
tion has two sides, and a tdi alteram 
jiartem is as applicable here as on 
any other ucoasion. The abolition- 
ists, however, will not admit of such 
a monstrous principle. " What other 
side," say tliey, " con there be in a 
question which involves the liberty 
of man. ITiere cannot be, there shall 
not be — " and so their agents, and 
the bawling philanthropists of their 
party go skirmishing the country, to 


jiaint in colours of gratuitous horror 
the aboim nations of slavery, to star- 
llo the neives of old women, who, 
fearlul lliut they may st‘e the raw- 
head and bloody bones of a niggtn' 
at 1 lie bottom of theii tea-cup, cochew 
VWst Indian sugar, while the young 
damsels of the j>lace, where the phi- 
lanlhiopist nia) be i anting, become 
Tiieinbcis of some Anti- Slav eiy As- 
sociation, and at Ihe end of ihe vear 
seiid up the sum of nineteen sliillings 
and si\]>cnee In Ifpeniiy to the mother 
society in London. The colonists 
have most unfair odds ro contend 
against. Their enemies aie alwciys 
appealing to the feelings of peo])le, 
and feelings too, whicli, in nine cases 
out of ten, are ill icgiilated — wheieas 
they must, in all cases, dnect their 
aiguments to the iea-.()n of mankind. 
Kvery twaddler, bumpkin, boor, every 
idiot, wdiether of the mascuhiie oi 
fominine gendei , boasts of possessing 
feelings, vnIkums, although of reason 
they may bo.ist the possession, still, 
all the boasting in the VMuld is U'^e- 
le-^s unless evidences of its (‘xistence 
be given in luguuients ami acts. 
Next, abolitionists }>roceed on one 
grand principle, wdiicb is, as it weie, 
the gianite si one of all their rhap- 
sodical ertusious — That man cannot 
be the property of man." 'Phis, in 
abstiuct morals, is tnie, and if so- 
ciety were to be begun — as Des 
Cartes would Iiave beajun ])liiloso- 
phy — de novo, we might leaven the 
world with such abstractions, and 
create civil and political associations 
according to the most approved the- 
ories. But the woild, aJas^for all 
philanthroiHsts ! existed long before 
their biith, and they must follow in 
the wake of present institutions, 
since destroy them they cannot, to 
give being to their owm crude and 
ill-t gested conceptions. The C'olo- 
nists, however, have to urge their 
argurabnts relatively to the state of 
atfairs and institutions, and thus, 
whereas the former class lest on 
naked point-blank assertions, which 
captivate their ignorant hearers by 
their plausibility, the latter have not 
only to enter into a negative proof, 
but must needs obtain an intelligent 
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and reasoning auditory, who w’ill 
not judge of things by their surface, 
but enter somewhat into an exami- 
nation of their internal stnicture and 
arrangement, and by patient inves- 
tigation, comparison, and deduction, 
be enabled to arrive at a sane and 
wholesome conclusion. I'he number 
of these is but .small — accordingly, 
the friends of the Colonial .system are 
few when brought to bear against the 


rabble rout of noisy, stultified char- 
latans and boastful philanthropists, 
who throng the arena on the side of 
the factious abolitionists. 

To illustrate this argument, the 
following may perhap.s suffice. A 
man, at an Anti-Slavery meetings 
gets up, and in a long, dull speech, 
full of the dullest platitudes, he spouts 
forth the foM- ving lines : — 


“ Slaves cannot hrcarlie in England ! if their lungs 
|{ccei\c* our air, that nionient ihcy are free ; 
Tl)(‘y toiicli onr nmntry, and their shackles <kll. 
We have no sla c*. ar home — then, why abroad V* 


Tliis (-niinriation will ho foll()\ved 
by loud yelps of apfilau-e froi'i the 
eoiigiegatcd phihinthropjsts. Why? 
bceause the sentiineiit^' cr)ntai:ie<l iu 
the liiie.s arc beaiitdLil and self-evi- 
dent ns truths. 'I'o it tluii go they, 
with the clapping of hands and tend- 
ing slioiit.s, untd the very atmo.s- 
phore IS rendered fetid. To reply to 
tho.se line.s, the Colonist must en- 
ter into a long argument to cY]>ose 
the fallaties which they contain. 
He must shew hmn slaves cannot 
breathe iu haiglaud, and hoio the 
air of England caiiie to enjoy the 
gloriourt pri\ ilege of impaiting eman- 
cipation. He must enter into the 
histoiy of our civil institutions, the 
origin of our political history: the 
ways and means by which the peo- 
ple woikcd out tlieir freedom, and 
(Jestioycd the system of vas.salage. 
He must next demonstrate the dif- 
ference between a [>erfect state of 
society, like that in England, and an 
imperfect one like that of our West 
India jiossc.ssions, .strengthening their 
present position, in respect to slavery, 
by a discursive view of slavery and 
vassalage in other portions of the 
globe ; I lastly, he must endeavour 
to define the word slavery, and give 
it its true signification, and .shew 
that it, in the present day, is very 
difterent in its state of existence, to 
what it w^as in times past in the 
West Indies, and even in Europe ; 
and that if individual liappines.s is 
questioned, the slave now is by far 
a happier person, than even the 
commonalty in France, so late down 
as 1789 ; than are the commonalty 
now in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Turkey, Spain, Naples ; than aie the 
peasantry even in our own country. 
First, let the abolitionist prove that 


slavery is synonymouswith individual 
misery, before he calls on us for dctr 
comriiiseration. Rut it will bo seen, 
that slavery is an abstract term, ca- 
pable of any and every application. 
In times past it was indicative Of 
cruelty ; in times present, of mercy 
and kind hcartedness. In limes past, 
of arbitrary power and tyranny ; in 
times present, of expediency and ne- 
cessity. All this, however, is diffi- 
cult of exiilanation to a large and 
mixed auditory ; and if it were — it is 
still too difficult of comprehension, 
by the ignorant and vulgar. The 
only way in which the Colonists can 
proceed, i& by addressing the nnder- 
stancliug and reason of individuals, 
through publications ; but then.these 
publications reiiuire time to read, and- 
trouble to digest ; whereas to answer 
tile call of the abolitionist requires 
neither the one nor the other ; all that 
they want of Ihek auditory, is their 
feeling; and feeling is so very natural, 
tliat evei 7 body can do that without 
the waste of time or trouble^ Thus 
the star of Tartuffe, the saint, gains 
the ascendant. And if the Colonist 
dare, in his presumption, to (question 
the rectitude of the means, by which 
that actual elevation has been attain- 
ed ; he is oalled to silence, by having 
cast at his head, however high may 
be his standing in the world, or ho- 
nourable and pure his name, every 
\ile, contumelious epithet, which the 
saints have carefully put together for 
their own especial purposes, in their 
vocabulary of abuse. 

As our friend John Galt has ta*- 
ken up so much room with his second 
very excellent letter, we cannot our- 
selves enter so fully into the discus- 
sion of one or two matters os wef 
could wish. First, we were desirous 
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of noticing an admirable pamphlet by 
Mr. VVUraot Horton, in the shape of 
aXattcr to Mr. Brougham's Klectors 
iri the County of Yorkshire ; second- 
ly, Mr, Stephen's Slavery Deline- 
ated; thirdly. No. 70 of the Jnti- 
Slavery Reporter, which calmly con- 
st^ers — ** What will be the probable 
consequences as affecting the jii^blic 
peace of the colonics and the well- 
being of the slaves ihem&elvc.s, an 
etfrly and entire extinction of colo- 
nial slavery, by an Act of the Bri- 
tish Parliament?" The discussion, 
however, would lead far beyond any 
' reasonable length, and vtq must 
ivaive it until our next Number. But 
We cannot so easily pass over the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson's Sermon, “ On 
the Guilt of forbearing to deliver our 
Bjcitish Colonial Slaves and which, 
ok the title-page informs us, has been 
" preached at the Parish Church 
of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, on 
Wednesday, October 7th ; at the Pa- 
r&h Church of St. Mary, Islington, 
dn Wednesday, October 28th ; and 
St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row, 
I^ndon, on Sunday, October 31st, 
1830." Not satisfied with this re- 
petition, the gentleman has printed 
and, like every thing which he has 
published, the pamphlet has had an 
eklensive circulation. Mr. Wilson is 
9 moat amiable and religious man iu 
private life, although there are some 
things iu his public which we cannot 
a^olutcly admire ; althou^li we have 
frequently listened to his powerful 
ft^d soul-stirring appeals from the 
pulpit, and forgotten all sublunary 
iqatters in the deep considerations 
into which his eloquence has led us. 

, Well knowing, therefore, from txpe- 
ir^nce, the efrcet he can at all times 
produce upon his auditory, it was 
wfth feelings of deep sorrow that we 

J )$rused his Sermon upon Slavery, 
W, from the beginning to the end, 
it js a tissue of mi'srepresentation. 
l5»is we cannot suppose to have been 
wilful. We think thuf he really be- 
llied in the truth of every word 
he was uttering. So much the 
OllSre dangerous, therefore, is it for the 
C^nse of religion — 80 much the more 
difficult for the poor Colonists to 
obtain an impartial hearing. xVre 

a ere not sins enough at home for 
Wilson to expose to his pari- 
ahipners, without leading their at- 
tii^tion across the wide waters of 


the Atlantic.? — Is not the state of 
morals in England sufficiently fia- 
grant — the vices of society black with 
depravity, and crying aloud for re- 
tributive justice, and, consequently, 
employment enough for the most en- 
thusiastic of ministers, without ai- 
recting the .attention of his congre- 
gation to the black population of the 
Western Colonies, and awakening 
false pity, by misrepresenting their 
actual condition ? Besides, matters 
of worldly policy — political expe- 
diency — can have nothing in com- 
mon with the heart of the religious 
man — so we have heard Mr. Wilson 
speak more than once fi om the pul- 
pit. How can he now gainsay his for- 
mer doctrines, by recommending a 
contrary course ? Yet, o it is, the 
wisest and best of us lose all judg- 
ment and reason, when they allow 
their feelings to be over excited. 
Then breaking down the barriers of 
common sense, they burst forth into 
the actions of mad enthusiasts. 

The following are some extracts 
from Mr. Wilson's sermon . — 

“ The crisis is .irri\crl. The Christian 
minister is bound to look the evil full in 
the face, and to detect that selfishness 
of the human heart, which leads a great 
nation to shrink from the trouble and in- 
convenience of doing justice to the op- 
pressed. 

# * ♦ e • 

Can any terms describe more grapbi- 
rally the eondition of our colonial slaves ? 
They are seized and dragged aw'ay to pu- 
nishment's which are the precursors of 
death; tliey aie oppressed continually; 
they arc silently, but systematically, worn 
down by a slow and lingering e.xhaustion, 
which too often ends in a premature grave. 
Their condition is inconsistent with any 
due regard to their well-being either here or 
hercaftei. The principles of animal, rati- 
onal, domestic, spiritual happiness wither. 
The laws of eternal justice are reversed ; 
the moral go\ eminent of rational beings is 
exchanged for force and terror ; the light 
and grace of Cliristianily are almost ut- 
terly excluded; our brethien, nearly a 
million of our brethren, are ‘ drawn unto 
aeath, and ready to be slaiti.’ The waste 
of human life is going on by sure and un- 
erring laws, under a servitude founded in 
injustice, embittered with scorn, and work- 
ing with the fatal, though insidious, wea- 
P9ns of over-labour, disease, insufficient 
food, licentiousness, and the other fatal 
effects of oppression and despair. 

** The calamity is extreme, is urgent, 
migkt not to be for an instant neglected. 
Individual cases of humanity deduct little 
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from the mass of evil— slight and local 
improvement^ in subordinate points tell 
nothing against the aggrcgote amount — 
the more slow and silent pi ogress of the 
poison in certain hpots, is unobserved 
amidst the generil moral pestilenee Un- 
|ust slavery with its dtidh touch blights 
the hope of man, shortens human exist- 
ence, embitters sotiil enjoyments, imposes 
a buiden which man cannot, and ought 
not, to sustain places him at the arbitiary 
will of his fellow 

‘ \ro words nocts ary to recall 

to > nicmoiv the ficts in w nch th s 
rhir^c 1 ( sfs or to i st il iis i oiii c nmiii iht> 
in firhc irnig to } iit i top to them ^ I 
spe ik ot no doiiiitful CIS [ like iht 
lacts ivoveed l)^ liunls ii d In foe I po 
to the eiidcncc published h> order of 
Pirhinunt I taki fhi hstmv Mil ipo- 
liig) ol 111 colonists thciMscl\< s 1 ipi i d 
to the jounnls appeirin^' dils m tlic' is- 
lands I titf only the iicccssarv liuits of 
such i s^ lein considcnug nlnt liuiniiii 
nilurc 1 'ind whit ill cvpiiuuce Im 
piovcd it to U \c such 1 s\stcm, under 
Ml h circ must lines eperating on a fiitnd 
hs rice, if a dntanc from the mother 
countr) must piodiicc <iucli kind of eflli cts 

1 rile British (olonnl si ivi ry, then, 
IS AN UN Jt ST ^OKI IMIOSID UJ ON 1111 
INNOCfM AC \INS1 rnr £U\DAM>NT4I 
I vws 01 Tiic Aimk ury I speak not 
of other species of bondige, m other 
opes and under dispensitioiis of religion, 
c r foi nis ol he ithc iiisin whic h place them 
in t>till> chffciciit ciicuin tiiicis I enter 
not ufcn the abstract qiu sfion whetliei all 
pcr&onal boiuhgc he under dl modes of 
goveinmenf a \iolition of nalui il justice 
Jhu It I in all ciscs, except as thepunish- 
inint ol Clinic ccntiai) to the spirit of 
f liristi inify i self evident 

« » « « • 

2 It is thus with mil colonial slavery 
It his involved fioiii iIn coniinencemenT, 
and involves now, a constant rhNoa 
oi orrRLssioN \rbitr4ki lowrii and 

CKII-ITV ARISING FROM ITS YFRY NA 
TIRI AND INCAPABIL Ol FFTFCTIV E 
I\iril(/vr\fLNT WHILST IT cONlINULS 
Jt is made up of these evils they ire the 
elements ot ifs existence the> foim the 
definition ot eulonial slavery Man, urged 
bv his fellow man to the utmost efforts 
which despotic power and a coi 1 calculation 
of immediite interest miy dictate — man, 
foiced to libour by the arbitrary will of his 
fellow, without coinpcnsatioii foi his toil, 
vvithiiUt adequate protection for his person, 
without an imp irtial justice to determine 
upon his Climes or their punishment^ — 
man, the sport of the selfishness, capru c 
irritated passions, blunted teelmgs of his 
fellow — man, handed over fioin his first 
proprietor, to attornejs, and managers, and 
overseers, and drivers with the same des- 
potism delegated to the hired ciiiploveis — 


man, leased out and farmed with the tjfk- 
tate on which he vegetates, to the first 
venturer — man, bought and sold in 
market wltli the hoise, and ox, and sheqfi, 
and iurming utensils, amongst which hf^s 
classed, seized, levied upon, sold, be- 
queathed, as other goods and chaueht, 
liable to be forced into a jobbing gang, or 
condemned to a prison called a workhou^, 
at the will 1 his lord — man, in short, 
placed at the mercy of man for food, fpr 
clothing, for 1 ibour, for medicine, foi abodie, 
for domestic comfort, for religious instruc- 
tion, for all the pr miiy necessities of his 
being, — and all this machineiy of injj||^- 
tiee set m motion by a bLse, degrading, 
and vdventuilng spiiit of merejiandim, 
which must bring out an amount of profit 
in an invcisc ratio with the comforts 
just nglits of the slave \V hat —what is 
all this, but a system of oppression, of ctli- 
eltu s more or less severe, of a secret wane 
of human life 7 And whit is sugar islaj^ 
sliver) but all this^ Divested, indeed,^ 
Its toiUiie, and mutilation, and chaioa, ai|d 
first itrocities, by the force of Biitish ifi- 
fiuenee and the voice of the British Gjo 
veiiunent— but remaining still the same m 
Its essential properties, and working all iti 
essential mischiefs 

** But even supposing religion wqrc 
taught in theory, wh it can it be in prac- 
tice ^ Will slavery allow the developa- 
ment of iLs holy jinnciples ? You teson 
the slave Christianity, but will ycju alloiv 
him to keep eithei the flist table of tlie 
law, or the second ? Can he live in the 
love of (fod and man f hio kou forbid ' 
him the fouitU commandment, and yW 
leave him to live in the violation of tile 
seventh 'When is the Holy SabdaIvi 
for the lest, and celebration of the worship 
of God ^ Where the law of MAKliiAtac 
for the cultivation of the domestic virtifps 
and the bringing up of the next generation 
111 the fear of God ^ You deny him. both 
— )Ou compel him to woik on the Lord's 
diy-— jouopen the Sunday market — yfiu 
offer him tlie profanation of Iht, Sabbatlf, 
or stoivation Thus you make the fitrt 
table of the law impossible b) blotting out 
the day of holiness, of repose, of inttllec,- 
tual nnpiovc ment, of religious meditation, 
of the public and private worship of Gk>d 
And next you discourage the sautd insti 
tution of marriage, the spiing and fountain 
of the virtuous aftections the bond of 
second table of the law, the barrier against 
licentiousness, witli all its consequent vicev. 
And )OU call this meagre, detruncated caf- 
ease of religion, Christianity 

** But know, again, th it all hope of de 
liverance of our injured brethren from tl» 
colonial assemblies and the West India 
si ive-farmers and proprietors is vam |t ^ 
IS not in the nature of a vicious system to 
cure Itself The very hibits 6f arbitrary 
power incapicit ite the tssk-masteri horn 
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CotUQuseratlng and rescuing liis captive. 
Thb 18 to let the lion legislate for the lamb, 
'ifiiete is no executory power, as Mr. 
BuPke long since observed. The colonistn 
^ hate neither the will nor the instruments, 
, t<ft ameliorating the ‘>ystem. It works its 
direful clfccts by the irnmiifahle laws of 
judicial government. Founded in 
crime, Hustauied by the coniinncd violation 
6f the hjndamental rules of justice, nothing 
Cfui amend it And least of all can those 
who are inflicting the injury, repair if. 
There is an infatuation winch is the inva- 
riable result of arbitiary pow'cr, of ton- 
tempt of our brother, of cruelty, liecnti- 
ousness an<l lust of gain, when long conti- 
nued ui and wrought into the habit, which 
apreads a cuntii^on around the .sla\ e-pro- 
perty and the slave-ownei, and, like the 


jaundiced eye, pre\cnts any just \iew from 
being taken of the object immediately be- 
fore it. We might as well expect the pope 
to make Spain protcstaiit, as the West 
Indians to make the slaves happy and free.” 

Mr. Wiltson is wofully oblivions for 
a scholar of the state of ancient sla- 
very, for he is constantly confusing 
past and present times. Foimerly, 
indeed, the slave was little better 
than a cat or dog — he was scourged 
ami fiucilicd with as little compunc- 
tion as, to usL the w'oids of Faistatf, 
we would in the jiresent day throw 
a litter of blind puptiics into the 
I'liaines. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing passdgi fiom Juvenal : — 


Pone cruci'm 'crvo. Mennt quo ciimhic scrviis 
Supplicium ? quis tcstis adc-t? quU dctulii'^ audi ; 
Nulla unquuiii dc morfe hoininis cimctatio longacst 
O denicns ! ita servus homo cst? nil fecerit, esto : 

Hoc volo, sic jubco; stet pio rationc* voluntas. 

Jlv Sat. vi 219. 


‘ Go, crucif\ that slave V * I'oi what offence i 
Who the uc'Oiscr ? wheic the evidence ? 

For when the life of man is in debate, 

No lime can be too long, no care mo giiuL; 

Hear all, weigh all with caution, I advise— ' 

* Thou drivollcr ! is a slave a lu.ui?’ she clil^- 

* He’s innacent! be’t so:--’tii» iny coininaml, 

My will . Jcl that, Sir, for a leason stand.' 

Grri oui) 


Perhaps Mr. Wilson’s congrega- 
tion may consider the ilishops of Ja- 
maica and Barbados as good evidence 
as their own pastor, who can possibly 
know nothing of the Colonies except 
through the tainted medium of the 
abolitionists. Here aie two of their 
letters ; — 

“ ^Jamaicfif 12/7/ Mmehj 1825. 

* 1 am happt in being able to usssurc 
your lotdship, that a very general wish 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
and to in&truct them in the principles of 
the established diurcis, ^eems to pcT\adc 
the great mass of proprietors ; and ever) 
IkcUiiy is afforded me of vibitiug the sevc- 
lal plantadons.’ 

Jamaica, ICi/i Sept., 1825. 

** * I have the highest satisfaction in 
being able to assure your lordship, that 
the same good ibeling, which I had the 
pleasure to communicate upon a fonner 
occasion with regard to Kingston, con- 
tinues to animate every part of the island 
which 1 have hitherto visited. 1 have 
Just completed a progress through all the 
parishes, except two, 

(Signed) Ciirirtopiier Jamaica.’ 


The next pieces of testimony are 
from Mr. Owen, an unwilling witness, 
(vve have already given this. No. VJl. 
p. 70,) and Mr. Colei ulge in his Sui 
Mwii/is in the I Test Indus. 

“‘I wa^., after this visit, (to Juniul, 
ISt. Donungo,) anxiuiis to see the state of 
slavery in J.itiiaicd, which I had an op- 
portunit) of witnessing two dajs after- 
wards at Kingston, the packet having to 
laml A mail there. And after conversing 
with sevcial of the doiiiestie slaves, and 
seeing the pi oce( dings of a large numboi 
ill ihe niaikct-place for two hour:,, and 
meeting gieat numbers coming f^»iin the 
mountains .mil other parts of the countiy, 
as 1 was going to the aduiirars and bi- 
shop’s residences, some distance in the 
interior,’’ [wheie Mr. Owen spent several 
days,] “ 1 have no hesitation in stiying most 
distinctly, that their condition, with the 
exception of the term slavery, is, in most 
respects, better than tliat of our woiking 
clashes: and that a veiy huge poition of 
our operatives and labourers would ex- 
change situations with them.’” — Owen. 

“ * From tlie general and promhient 
cliaige of cruelty, active or permissive, 
towards the slaves, 1, for one, acquit the 


* The Printer, by mi'.take, has omitted to insert the BisIiQp of Barbados’s letter. It 
to be seen in p. 21, BuhJi ('oloniat Slaicuf. 
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planters. 1 lu\c been in tv^ehe of the 
Krirish eolonie':: I have {^ne round and 
across many of them, and have resided 
some months in (he most populou<i one 
for its size in the whole world. I have 
observed with dilij'cnce, I ha^c enquired 
of all sorts of people, and have mixed 
constantly with tlic co)oui»-d inhabitants 
of all hues and of every cotuluion. I am 
Mire I have seen things as they are, and 
1 am not aware of any other bios on my 
nnnd, except that which may be raiiM'd 
by a native hatred of inju'itice, and a con- 
tempt and A disdain ol' cant and hypocri-«y. 

‘ It is a certain tiaith, that the slaves 
in general do labour much 1 's'-, do eat 
and drink much more, lia\e much more 
ready money, dress much moie gaily, and 
are treated with more kindness and at- 
tention, when sick, than nine-tcntlis of all 
the people of (Ireat Britain under the 
4(mdifion of ti.idcsineii, firmer , and do- 
mestic sci\ mts. 

“‘1 suspect that if it were geiiorally 
known that the slaves ate, drank, and 
slept w«^ll, and were hejond all compari- 
son a gayer, smartei, and more faniirut. 
r.uc ih.in the poor of this kingdom, flie 
4 in iimstanrev of tluir labour being roiii- 
piilsory, and m some jiKaMiie of their 
jccciving no wages for it, would not very 
painfully .dUct the sympathies of the 
ladit's and gentlemen of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 1 s.iy, in b4)nic meabiire the 
slaves receive no wages, because no money 
is paid to them on that score ; but they 
possess adv.mtages which tlic ordinal y 
wages of lah4)in in Ihigland doubled 
i ould not purchase. The slaves are S4» 
well aware of the comlorts which (hey^ 
enjov’^ under a nnstcr's pinveyance tliat 
tiu y not imlrcqueinly fuugo freidom r.i- 
Ihtrth.m lu' deprived of them. A slave, 
beyond the prime of life, vvill licdtate 
to accept mamimisMon. iSIany ncgriics 
in Barbados, (irenada, and Antigua, have 
refused tit'cdom wl.en olfeicd to them: 
‘What for me wMiit free'' me lu\e good 
niassa, good country, plenty to eat, and 
when mo sick, massa’s doctor physic me ; 
me no want tree, no not at all.’ A very 
fir/ coloured woman in Antigua, who 
had been mamimitted from her youth, 
came to Captain Lyons, on whose estate 
she had formerly been a slave, and en- 
treated him to cancel, if possible, her 
manumission, and receive her again as a 
.slave. ‘ Me no longei young, sir; and 
have a daughter to mtiintain !’ Thus wo- 
man had always lived by a. piofesbioii 
which usually indisposes for laliour, and 
y'et fihe was importunate to return to 
slavery. Surely she muit have known 
the nature of that state and the contin- 
gencies to which she exposed herself by 
returning to it, at least as well as any 
gentleman in England. 

^‘‘lively one who has been in Bai- 



hatiob knows, as I have said befoie, that 
many of the tvretetud ivhiteA Itn' mi thr 
charity of the a7uiv*,<, and few people 
would institute a comparison on th^ re- 
spectability of the two cliisses-’ " 

We have not space to go through 
the colonies of Jnmaica, Harbados, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, J^oniinica, Sl 
C hristopher, Nevis, \’^irgiii Islands, 
Bahamas, Tobago, Bermuda, Anti- 
gun. Doiiu 1 lira and Esewjuibo, Ber- 
bicc, Trinidail and St. J^ucia. ITie 
most salutary laws have been licrein 
respectively passed for the aincliora- 
lion of the slaves, and the statement 
of their number gives a Hat denial to 
Mr. VViLon. See the Hrifish ("oloniaf 
Siarpi'if, imblished by Itidgw'ay, pp. 
27, 

The following is also fi oni the same 
pamphlet : — 

“ Dr. Shuttlcworth, in lii^^ ^ Pdrapliraie 
of the Apostohtal Epibtlc*',’ has (Mvasion 
to advert to the topic of slavery; and he 
ent4'rr.nns it in a Christian v'piiit, which 
may have hern lieightened by bis recent 
laboiirh on St. Paul; and which both the 
writer and the tommtntator derive from a 
higher M.vbter. 

“ The reader is not to (onceivc that Di, 
Shuttlew'orth is an adnorafr for slavery, in 
iK existing state, or under any posdblc mo- 
dification. Be regards it as ‘ a blemish, 
de}»recHted even by those .'imongsl whom, 
hy ail unhappy combmatioii of eireiini- 
sbinces, it is nuwillingly retained.’ 

“ But, in his comment on the epistle to 
Philemon, ho make.s the follfiwing judicious 
and striking observations : — 

“ * JSt. Paul,’ says Dr. Shntllewoi th, 

‘ ap})ears to ronsiiler slavery rather as an 
abuse which the then established ordci of 
SOI iety had rendered necessary, than as an 
abomination at all eveiiDi and at any price 
to be inexorably rooted up. . . It be- 

came the necessary 'duty of an apostle, 
anxious rather for the promotion of sub- 
stantial good, than for hhowy and plau- 
sible systems of reform, to tolerate what 
neither himself nor the party addrc.ssed 
had the power to prevent. - . From the 

feeling •manner in which this perplexing 
topic is discussed in the epistle bctbic us., 
one truly impoitant lesson is, at all events, 
to be derived; namely, with what tiheia- 
lity of charitable candour a Christian may 
hold his coinrnunings with society in his 
passage through a w'orld, many of whose 
usages he disapproves, yet where no ne- 
cessary reason exists for attributing impro- 
per motives to the particular individuals 
whose conduct may accidentally differ from 
his own. In expostulating wdtli deliberate 
and calculating vice, the protest of a 
Chiistian minister cannot perhaps be too 
explicitly declared , but a^vast multitude 
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of cases may, and do, undoubtedly exist, 
in >vhich a candid and pious temper will 
suggest much to palliate what our first im- 
pulse might incline us to disapprove, where 
a sterner, though iutrin^^irally less pure, 
system of philoi.ophy would find only the 
materials fur angry declamation and uii- 
coinproinising censure.’ 

** We v/ill not weaken these profound 
and excellent rcinarks by uny connnents 
of our own ; but we would impress upon 
the reader’s mind that the sUveiy which 
existed in the ajrostle’s day was what has 
been already faintly described — a galling 
und oppressive yoke, of whidi no language 
can give an adequate conception ; und so 
widely di'5'>in)iJar from that s 3 -.stcm whicJi 
at present prevails in our West India co- 
lonics, that it's amelioration could only 
have been the result of that purifying in- 
fluence, which, to use the language of Dr. 
iihuttleworih, lias attended ‘ the gradual 
adoption of better and holier principles of 
morals.’ • 

“ Upon the epistle itself, however, which 
the learned commentator has thus ably 
elucidated, wo may offer one remark. How 
widely difleient is the spirit in which St. 
Paul has treated the condition of slavery, 
frightful as it was in his time, compared 
with that acrimonious hostility with which 
every enthusiastic declaiiner permits him- 
self to denounce the far milder servitude 
of our own. How striking a contrast is 
exhibited, between the tone of his appeal 
to Philemon, as master of the slave One- 
sinius, and that employed towards the 
masters of slaves in the present day, by 
men claiming to be animated by a no less 
Christian spirit. 

“ Philemon, though apparently a harsh 
master, since the fugitive dreadt d to re- 
turn to him witliout St. Paul’s cession, 
is thus, nevertheless, affectionately ad- 
dressed by the Apostle ; 

“ ‘ Paul, to our beloved and fellow-la- 
bourer, Philemon, grace be to you, and 
peace from God our Father. 

“ ‘ I sincerely thank God in my continual 
remembrance of you in mv prayers, for 
all that I have heard of your love and 
faith, as manifested in your kindness to his 
hdly servants. , 

“ * We have all of us great cause for sclf- 
congratnlatiou and cotiifbrt in witnessing 
your Christian kindness, an') your many 
arts of beneficence, my beloved brother, to 
our neeassitous converts.’ 

Sach is the tone and temper in which 
the eWicf of the apostles regarded and ad- 
dressed 6ne, in whom, as in the pre'^ent 
day, the established condition of things 
had invested a right to the services and 
possession of slaves, 

“ Of the apostle’s admission of such a 
right on the part of the master, the sab- 
lomed passagai|||, m< continuation of the 
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epistle, afford evidence which no man can 
hastily dispute : 

“ * Let me then,* says the apostle, ‘ en- 
treat you to show compassion to Oncsimus, 
one wliom during my captivity, 1 have 
succeeded in converting to our faith ; 
whom, unprofitable as his service Iws been 
to you thus far, you will, I trust, now find 
a good and an altered character. 1 have 
iheretore ventured lo send him back to 
you. Receive him th n kindly, I beseech 
3'oii — I should imh’cd have been glad to 
have retained hua with me in Rome for 
some longer time ; I did not however ven- 
ture to do so witliout your consent, espe- 
ti'illy a-v I v\ idled siuh a favtnir to originate 
from vouKself, and not to be extorted frpm 
jou by any net of mine. 

“ ‘ In the riame tlien of our intimacy of 
affection, 1 entreat to lereive him witli 
as much kindness aa that with which you 
would receive myself! and, i‘ you have 
suffered any loss or injury by him, to con- 
sider me aM your debtor to that amount. 
In ordiT that yon may be warranted in 
requiring the compensation from myself, 
he it what it may, 1 write this clause .spe- 
cially with my own hand, as a full ac- 
knowledgement of the debt.’ 

“ Again, in the First Fpistle to Timo- 
thy, St. Pan! says ; 

“ ‘ Let eveiy believing biothcr who is a 
slave, pay all becoming boiioui and respect 
to the master wlio lias a legal rlaim to his 
services, that the name of God and of tlie 
Gospel be not calumniated as incoinpntiblc 
with the usages of society; and in cases 
wlicre the master is liiuiself a riinstian, 
let not the slave on that account relax liis 
attention to his m.ister’s interests, on the 
plea that all Christians are bretlncn to one 
another, and equal in the sight of God ; 
but let him lather do his duty the more 
caiiiestly on that very account, making the 
tie of mutual love and kindness only ano- 
ther motive to stimulate liis industry. Im 
pi ess thi-. precept to the utmost of your 
power upon those you are < ailed to in- 
struct.’ 

Upon which important passage Dr. 
Shuttle worth remarks : 

“ * The admonition here inculcated by the 
apostle is strikingly characteristic of his 
deep insight into human nature. How 
often since his day has the spiritual equa- 
lity of Christians been advanced by the 
enthusiastic and fanatical as a pica for in- 
subordination, and an argument for the 
abolition of the civil distinctions of so- 
ciety.’ 

As to Mr. Wilson’s ihapsody about 
the decrease in the numbers of slaves, 
vve havf already given a sufficient an- 
swer in the words of Mr. Doiigla.s, as 
spoken in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Brougham’s motion in the last 
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session of the lofit Parliament They 
arc to bt found in p 73 of our No VII , 
but, lest the re«u1er should not have 
that number at hand, here it is again 
tor his cdifitation — 

“ I hold m my hand a stiteinent 1 have 
extracted from Ht turns Uud on the Table 
of the Huiive hu th/e year" and generally 
t ruling in 1S26, b> which it 'ippi irN, that 
7 hJO pcisons have been ni inuinittcd, not 
in Uuhni; T hi^o, duiins;; that time, or 
tint there hivcbcLii about l,')00miin- 
niisMonfa iiinn I’l) The ritio, I have the 
best icts«n> 1 )r believing, is ou the in- 
ru 1 e ind I line to night moved lor al* 
(iuioinl n till ns to the latist pciiod, which 
will I b li pstablnh ibis expi tition 
Duimgthe last twenty five yiai , m Ji 
in uea the number ot Inc lilac k. ind co- 
Iciiud p r-^oin his n rtased Irom 20 000 
lo 10 000, pnncjpilly by im ms if irniiu- 
mis um 

M\ honounblt mdlcirnedfi end Im 
Slid imi(h ol the dimimshing populitioii 
in niinv of tht colonics, but ht says he 
(xctpts liarbiducs horn his eileuHtion 
Now I (omplun of this bung a most un- 
f 111 w <v foi 1 peisoii so minutely icqumit- 
td with tin be irings of sneli a question to 
lit il with It lit knows tint Baibadoes 
IS our oldest e&t ibhslud colony iiitl (hat 
the Creole popiilition aie ul oldest growth 
there uid th it tli u popu) ition is increased 
iiid incua mg gicitly to tht inconve- 
nience of its mlnbit'inis m that colony 
In (he iiistinees to which he refers, he 
peeks of colonics wlieie there is still a 
luge portion ot \fiiems rcmainiug, ini 
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ported previous to the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and where there is, conse- 
quently, a mtich larger propoi tion of males 
to females than ought to exist in a more 
settled state of ^otlety But in sueh co- 
lonies, IS the old people die ofl, and tha 
voting glow lip, there is no doubt that the 
iticieaseof nunibcis which appears in Ba^- 
badoes, vvill extend to our other colonies 
In respect of tht diim notion of tlie number 
of sluts It also to be obscived, that 
tn iniunissioiis are accounted as deiths, for 
thev au mcielv leturned a& a dimniution 
of the slave populition, 60 that leasoning 
lathis subject Is ojften founded on very 
wrong grounds ' 

Hcie wt inu<>t conclude for the* 
prt'>int Wo weie verv tksiroua of 
say ing a few words on the meeting 
of abolitionists which took jilAcc at 
Bustol, and seemtd more like a com- 
mon beat griidtu than a comeution 
of cool-headed philosopheis met toi 
the purpose of pnilanthiopliising the 
blacks Our readers, however, will 
be delighted and vastly instiucted it 
thev will look into those proceedings 
as detailed in lehx FaiUy^n Journal 
ot the nth Novtmlier Fui ourselves, 
we must disist, foi the printer's de- 
vil IS twitching us at the elbow, and 
warumg us to give plate to oui wor- 
thy fiicnd, John Galt, who is impa- 
tient to be heard 

0 Y 
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In m\ last lettci, I stated bomc of the 
poiiits which ought to be adjustedbe- 
lou/cntenng upon the question of 
b-iHianeipation It was then made suf- 
ficientlv plain, that I am not opposed 
to the abiogation of the negroes' sla- 
\eiv In asking for a pievious inves- 
tigation of the cireurubtances of then 
condition, I best shew iiiy lespectfor 
their rights Mou, upon the neces- 
sity of providing for them, cannot well 
be uiged, and no denial can impair 
the just force of the arguments em- 
ployed But the It Is another prel - 
minaiy point which ought to be seri- 
ously and without delay taken into 
consideration by the Went Indians, 
and which I onl\ slightiv alluded to 


111 condemning their supinenees with 
regard to thtir own interest, com- 
pared to the activity ol Iheir oppo- 
nents 

It IS well known, that, for a long 
period, •Under the piettxt ot pliilan- 
thiopy , there has existed m this coun- 
try an unconscious conspii acy against 
the Jives and piopertica ot the West 
Indians, and that, without considering 
what may be the consequences of 
then one eyed policy, those who have 
embraced it, pertinaciously proceed in 
a straight forward touise to their 
goal Dili they only do so by ordi- 
nary means their phantasy of benevo- 
lence would be comparatively inno- 
cent , but we have seen, that they 
have made wide strides ttf^politital m- 
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fluence, in order to effect the comple- 
tion of their philanthropic but mis- 
chievous purposes. I shall consider 
no farther, however, their designs at 
this time, than simply allude to the 
election of Mr. Brougham for York- 
shire. That single event is the key 
and index of their proceedings ; and 
there is a boastfulness in what he pro- 
poses to do, that should rouse the 
West Indians to a holder defence of 
their own cause than they have yet 
undertaken. 

It is manifest that the philanthro- 
pists are resolute ; and, in their cham- 
pion, they have engaged one of the 
most powerful and fearless orators of 
the age. In all this time of tliicken- 
ing dangers, what are the West Indians 
doing ? They are putting forth pam- 
phlets and publications, which are 
never -read but hy their own friends, 
who hav^' no neeil of such stimulants. 
Their antagonists go into Parliament ; 
they astonish the legislature with 
their clo(iuonce, and terrify the Dc 
Coverleys of the House wdth their 
annthcina.s. The pulpit, too, long no- 
toriously ignorant of the true merits 
of the ca.se, has become clamorous 
on their side; and it seems a plau- 
sible tlicnie there that the law of 
God is at war with slaver) — which it 
is not. It is only at war with that po- 
verty and aflliction which emancipa- 
tion, to a moral, certainly will exitaih 
The pi ess, too, groans ; and, know- 
ing tile catching nature of t-iuerty 
vaunted in declamation, the stage is 
also put in requisition for their cause. 
All tins is actively administered, and 
the W>st Indians have not collective 
energy enough to raise a finger against 
it, and yet all they jiossess is a 
stake. The fact cannot he disputed ; 
but the cause of their apparent apa- 
thy is not easily understood, i*er- 
haps it is shame and bashfulnebs, 
w^orked upon rliem by their adversa- 
ries. If it be, then they suffer in two 
ways — both as men in, ^Jieir charac- 
ters, and by putting their property to 
hazard. Unless they look at the 
world, and contemplate the tendency 
of things — unless they feel, that the 
philanthropists have fairly declared 
"war against them, and are prosecuting 
it with vigour — tlioy must be ruined. 
If, however, they would take a right 
view of their owui situation, and man- 
fully meet the enemy, they miglit yet 
lie masleis of the field. Rut it is not 


by meeting in committees, and send- 
ing deputations to the minister to re- 
present their woeful condition — nor 
even by firing off the pen-guns of an 
occasional clever pamphlet, read on- 
ly hy themselves — that they are to 
achieve this. They must reHect that 
they are attacked by* public opinion, 
which the Government itself is com- 
pelled to obey, and their exertions 
should be direc'ted towards it. They 
must enlist the church, and the 
senate, and the theatre, in their 
cau'-c — a cause tliat has nothing to 
fear from investigation, and .still Ics-. 
from piety. If a bold and high ground 
of this kind be not taken, the philan- 
thropists will SI* far prevail, that it 
will he soon too late to think of re- 
pressing their dangerous d.Toganee. 

" But in what way," say tlic West 
Indians, ** is this to be done?" — I'he 
answer is short — the danger does not 
.admit of measuring words. The West 
Indians must act as men of the vvoild, 
and bravely and openly unite 

No time should he lost in forming 
tliemselves into an inroii)ora1 ion ; the 
first object of wliich should lie to 
raise money, in order to constitute a 
fim<b inile))t’n(lent of uidKidual iniini- 
ficcnee. They must liUially begin hy 
Bilhscribing, in as gie.it numbets as 
they can assemble, as laie:e a sum fis 
they are able ; and the apjihcation of it 
must be widel y and freely made. They 
must have Pailiamentary influence. 
They are weak there, and they must 
make themselves stx’omr. This is iu)l 
to be done, as the vulgar suiipo.se, by 
any thing analogous to bribery ; hut 
they must pay the service of talent. 
I do iu)t venture to that any fa- 
pital tliiy may gntlier would be ade- 
quate to pun base the integrity of Mr. 
Brougham ; hut there aie able men in 
the world who think difl’ciently 'Vom 
lain, and in these they should procure 
the means of advocating their cause 
in Parhfunent, and in all scenes and 
on all oecnsioMs where truth may 
h ' deliveied, and plain speaking re- 
spected. 

At this lionr, there is not a single 
member in the House of Commons, 
detached fioin his own personal inte- 
rests, that can lx* said to he publicly 
connected with the West India (pieh- 
tion. It is a vast interest, and yet it 
ib unrcpreBcnto<l. I’o provide, there- 
fore, effective influence in the House 
of Commons money must be pio- 
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cured ; and without such influence, 
the West India cause, as it has hi- 
therto been managed, must oerish— 
and perish deservedly — ^fortlir means 
of salvation have hitherto been so 
used as if they were not. 

To send sufficient advocates into 
the House wdl require a large sum; 
but if the West Indians had no more 
than one manful member, whose 
fluty it was to look after their in- 
tcrcvst, it would still do some good; 
and he would not be long tlieie until 
the benefit of his services were found 
to have been cheaply pui chased. 

Nor would the cause be uuhecom- 
iiig of liifich virtues. The magnitude 
of tJie inUTest is woithy of ambition, 
and tile prot(‘Ction of a helpless peo- 
ple from the \i.sionJiry reveries of mis- 
taken benevolence it> a noble cause. 
The advocacy must he founded on the 
justice, the policy, and the Christian- 
ity of the case ; and in each of these 
respects he would fintl himself on the 
vantage ground, before any antago- 
nist that the philanthropists, with 
all their length of pur^e and face, 
could send against him. In a word, 
the fii.st duty of the West Indians is 
to unite ihemsclvcs into an ciTcctlvc 
incorpoi at ion, with adeipiate means — 
and to liave efficient iuembers in Par- 
liament, carefully selected and chosen, 
expressly for the purpose of defend- 
ing tlieir interest'^ there. 

I am awiiie, tlial certain conscien- 
tious jjei sons will he somewhat alarm- 
ed at the idea of openly returning 
gentlemen to Pailiarnent to guard the 
interests of a body of men who have 
no legal right to be represented at 
all. But the question now is alto 
gether one of a jiractical nature, and 
it must be viewed with worldly eyes. 
A strong expedient, amounting al- 
n^st to a necessity, is imposed upon 
the West Indians ; and it caunot be 
questioned, that, in defence of their 
lives and projverty, they liavc a right 
to employ all the mciiiia in their 
power ; while it is no loss true, that 
their adveisaries hnvc no natural 
nor political right whatever to do as 
tliey have done, and are doing, save 
only a vague feeling of philanthropy. 
When, then, it is considered, that 
many boroughs are private property, 
and their members but the political 
agents of this property, there can exist 
no valid objection to the purchasing 
of such boroughs by a West Indian So- 


ciety, and to the sending of such mem- 
bers for them as, the Society conceives, 
may best defend its rights. Inileed, 
there would be a practical improve- 
ment in the House of Commons to 
the extent this might be done, inas- 
much as boroughs would unquestion- 
ably be better in the hands of a pub- 
lic Society than in those of private 
persons. They would be better, too, 
in another respect ; as, instead of be- 
ing the means of furnishing conse- 
quence to mere wealth, they would 
be elevated to the dignity of furnish- 
ing places to superior talent— for the 
Society would only choose men of 
that description. 

1 would, however, go much farther 
than this ; it is only in some public 
profession that the men fit for the ob- 
ject 'n view aio to be found; and to 
pay due attention to the West Indian 
cause, they must, to a certain extent at 
least, sacrifice their professional emo- 
luments. Now it is not probable, that 
men ca])ahlc of being effective in the 
West India cause, would for the mere 
honour of being advocates of it in 
the House of C’ommons, make such 
a sacrifice, Tliey must be lemiinc- 
lated for the sacrifice. They must 
be paid. 

But the idea of Members of Par- 
liament being paid is greatly contrary 
to long-established usage. It may 
he so, hut it is not just ; and, after all, 
the present custom is practically hut 
a device to keep the re})rcsentation in 
the hands of rich men and great 
families. It is true, that the prin- 
ciple of the constitution, by requir- 
ing qualifii'ations in property, as- 
sumes that property is the criterion 
of wisdom and rapacity ; and so it 
would be, were property left float- 
ing ; but it is trammelled by so many 
laws and usages, that its natuial 
effect on society is not allowed in 
conse*quence to take place. 

Independently, Imwever, of the 
mere usage of the tiling, it should be 
recollected, in consiiiering this point, 
that it is not so very ancient, since 
members were considered for their at- 
tendance on Parliament ; that, in the 
colonial legislatures, they arc paid 
still ; and, in that paradise of all the 
sweets of liberty, the United States, 
they arc also paid ; why then should 
they not be paid here — ^is there any 
thing either morally or politically 
wrong ill the peiyincnt of mcmbcis of 
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Parliament ? In what does it differ 
from employing counsol at the bar ? 
and if the West Indians cannot find 
tnen so wedded to their interests who 
will work for them without payment, 
why should they not pay those who 
will? It sounds no doubt vciy noble 
and mighty Roman-like to have le- 
gislators that will act without pay. 
Put it is a doctrine that the people 
should not much respect, for it limits 
their choice (jf legislators to a cer- 
tain narrow class artfl circle, and that 
not the most distinguished for know- 
ledge and talent. This is a point of 
\iew in which the subject has not 
been much regarded, but nevcrtlie- 
less it is a true and a just one ; but 
it trenches too directly on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform to be 
discussed in this subsidiary manner, 
especially as I have said enough to 
justify the propriety of the West 
Indians purchasing what are called 
rotten boroughs, and paying mem- 
bers to represent the West Indian 
interest. 

Now, if we suppose the West In- 
dian interest rcpreseiited by fit and 
discreet persons, and fairly orga- 
nized by incorporation into a simul- 
taneous body against the philanthro- 
pists, the next point to be considered 
is the course of jiolicy they should 
adopt. It is quite manifest, from 
what I have said in my former letter, 
that this wdll not be to resist the ab- 
rogation of slavery, but only to see • 
that before the West India property 
ib rendered a nullity, sufficient com- 
pensation for what is proposed to be 
annili dated, will be granted to* the 
proprietors, and sufficient provision 
made for the slaves, to prevent them 
from sinking into the condition of the 
paupers of Europe ; a policy founded 
on these principles should govern the 
legislative conduct of the friends of 
the West Indies, for without it ruin 
must ensue to the proprietors, and 
wretchedness to the slave ^ 

At present the slaves are in better 
circumstances than the labourers of 
England. By giving them freedom 
they will be reduced to equal cir- 
cumstances, It is not in the power 
of enactment to do more. The slave, 
therefore, will, in a certain degree, 
be deteriorated in his condition by 
wdiat tlie philanthropists are endea- 
vouring to accomplish, and in this 
lies much of the force of what may be 


addressed to the world in answer to 
the idle declamation about the ab- 
stract thing which they call freedom. 
True freeclom is security against the 
evils incident to human society, and 
it is an assumed dogma, which has 
no existence in nature, to suppose 
that fences can be raised without 
abridging natural liberty. It is this 
fact which makes the several condi- 
tions of mankind not entirely good 
in themselves, but comparatively so 
with one another. Liberty, as it is 
vulgarly understood, implies the ab- 
sence of restraint or of law ; but 
under the forms of freedom, it is 
not difficult to conceive a desjiotism 
established by law, tliat shall be as 
grievous as absolute tyii-ony. Con- 
siderations of this kind are closely 
interwoven with the West Indian 
quec»tion, and must be looked at in 
all their bearings, and carefully too, 
before any ultimate opinion can be 
well formed. I say, can be, because 
the philanthropists have unfortu- 
nately inoculated the negroes with 
their theories, and that simple peo- 
ple imagine that what is called eman- 
cipation, will make them at once 
masters. They are like the poor 
child, who, on lieiiig a&ked of what 
profession he intended to be, said, 

** a gentleman I” and why? ''because 
they walk about with sticks,*^ as if 
nothing more went to establish the 
profession than that innocent proce- 
dure. You must treat the negro as 
the child, to make him understand 
the actual condition in which he 
will be placed when he gets his pa- 
nacea, emancipation, tbelioon intend- 
ed to be given. The advocates of 
gradual emancipation contenqilate 
^omethlrlg of the kind— K)f previously 
informing the negroes— though as yet 
they have held the world in darki\eV.8 
as to what it is they contemplate. 
They must come forward with their 
specific plan, if they have any, and 
take opinion on tlic subject before 
they hazard the declaration of any 
legislative resolution : this they should 
be obliged to do. Considering the 
state of the parties interested, and 
that the tendency of their endeavours 
is nothing less than to desolate the 
West Indies — a probable effect that 
cannot be often enough held up to 
view, but w'hich the philanthropists 
in their zeal to attain their hazardous 
end, carefully conceal. 
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It is no part of the duty of those 
who oppose the philanthropists to of- 
fer any plan, even while they contend 
that the process of emancipaljjbon can 
only be accomplished by intellectual 
improvement. Their business is sim- 
ply to criticise the schemes of their 
opponents ; for the moral purification, 
the welling of the mind, is going on 
as fast as circumstances warrant 
among the negroes. It is only those 
who think otherwise, and desire to 
see it refining faster, that can enter- 
tain any project for hastening the pro- 
cess. 

But it is a project which \vc want 
to sec. J’lace it before us, and let us 
judge of it, before wc give you leave 
to introduce it; for it \^ilI atfcct us 
and our^., but ill in no degree touch 
you, or aught of youis. This cU«.tiiic- 
tion between ours and yours is all we 
wish you to consider. It may bo fine 
amusement to you to play with the 
rights of man, as you call them ; but 
if you make us furnish the balls, 
you commence with an usurpalion 
at our expense, and equably is de- 
stroyed between us. We have no ob- 
jection to your game ; but you have 
no right nor authority to make us 
supply you wdth the means of play- 
ing it. 

The case stands precisely thus : — 
The West Indians say — and they 
speak from actual knowledge of the 
case — that the negroes at present en- 
joy a positive quantity of happiness, 
w'hich the planters are averse to see 
put to the hazard of diminution. The 
philanthropists, on the contrary, say, 
that they will put entiiely aside thLs 
species of happiness, and substitute a 
new condition of relationship; by 
wJiich more of another kind of liappi- 
ness (political) will acciue : but they 
have only speculative opinion to al- 
lege against undeniable fact. The 
whole question, therefoic, is — shall 
the change be hazarded ? 

I have myself heard it often alleged, 
that, granting that the West Indians 
are in juatice entitled to compensa- 
tion, and the negroes to a provision 
for setting them free, such is the 
amount of the sum w^hich would be 
requisite to effect this that it could 
not be raised, and, therefore, it is 
useless to think of it. Tlve ne- 
groes will make themselves free — the 
plantations will be desolated — the 
planters will be ruined — all the fleets 


of ships in the W^est India trade will 
rot in the harbours unemployed — all 
the many thousands of sailors that 
formerly sailed in them will be sent 
adrift to beggary, or to the navies of 
adverse nations — the carpenters in the 
dock-yards will also be driven to mi- 
sery — the mortgagees of the West In- 
dies will be made bankrupt — their 
counting-houses be shut up — the 
enormous warehouses, and stupend- 
ous docks, become heaps of ruins — 
the ropemakers and the sailmakers 
ho cast into poverty — the count- 
less crowds of labourers and arti- 
sans, which the West India trade em- 
ploys, will all be tumbled head- 
long into idleness and crime. AH this 
will he the effect of emancipation ; 
and shall Wc not put our hands into 
our pockets to try if we can prevent 
it — because the value of the British 
West Indies and their eight hundred 
thousand slaves, cannot be estimated 
in value at less than a hundred mil- 
lions sterling, and that sum Great 
Britain cannot afford to raise ? 

But this cannot be allowed; for 
even if the sum requisite were correct- 
ly estimated at one hundred millions 
sterling, it is not such an unattainable 
amount as the fViends of compensa- 
tion imagine. In fact, it might easily 
be effected thus ; — 

Without treating with the "West In- 
dians at all, let the estimated amount 
of com})ensation be created stock in 
the names of the commissioners for 
the redemption of the national debt, 
to be held by them in trust for the 
West Indian interest. 

F/om this stock, appropriations 
may be made, from time to time, to 
the West Indian proprietors, ns the 
value of their 'slaves is ascertained, as 
it must be, by commissioners. Taking 
the compensation at the supposed sum 
of one hundred millions, the amount 
woul^ be added to tlie national debt. 
But Government would have to pro- 
vide only for the interest, which, at 
three per cent, would amount to no 
more than three millions a year. 

There is now paid between two 
and three millions for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt : and this, 
in place of redeeming the debt, 
might be applied to pay the dividends 
on the new stock. 

It is said there is to be a'reduction 
of the taxes to the amount of three 
millions a year. ‘ But instead of 
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making thia reduction, the taxes 
might be continued, and the proceeds 
specially applied to pay the divi- 
dends. Jt is not overstating the ge- 
nerosity of the British public to say, 
that it would cheerfully bear twice 
that amount, to be free of the ques- 
tion and stigma of slavery. 

By this it will be seen, that com- 
pensation may be easily found with- 
out increasing the taxes, or disturbing 
the existing order of things. 

But the subject admits of a much 
more moderate view — even practical 
as the preceding ])lau may seem. 
The philanthropists say, tliat euuin- 
cipation will not bring any material 
change upon the West Indies, and 
that compensation will not be re- 
quired. So much the better — but still 
I would only provide for the probable 
consequences. Let Government only 
say to the legislature, your benevo- 
lence will perhaps cost the West Ii>- 
dians all their property, which they 
value at so much ; now, we liave no 
objection to indulge your philanthro- 
pical visions ; but before we ran in 
justice and equity do so, put it in our 
power to make compensation, when 
it shall be required, and to the amount 
that may be found necessary. In 
asking you to create a new stock of 
one hundred millions in trust with 
the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, or rather to put 
into their hands for that purpose the 
sum of three millions a year, we do 
not say that when you have done s( , 
we shall begin immediately to pay 
the West Indians. No : we shall 
keep the sum until it has been ascer- 
tained what losses are occasioned to 
them by your philanthropy; and if 
it is not wanted, the nation will have 
all this stock in readiness for any 
other contingent. It may be a sacred 
treasure, reserved for wars with the 
Gaul — you will be noiie the poorer 
by the appropriation ; but let us see 
by making it, that you are willing to 
assure the West Indians that t£eir 
interests are duly appreciated in your 
schemes of philanthropy. As a pre- 
liminary therefore to the discussion 
of the question of emaucipation, 
you should make the fund of mdem* 
uilication, and when that is done, 
then proceed with your schemes of 
em^cipation, whether these be for 
an immediate or a gradual abolition : 
no impediment can then be made 
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even to the wildest. But before you 
take any step for precipitating the 
“ sleek and fatted'* negro into work- 
housc poverty and parochial pinch- 
ing, provide that his condition shall 
not be made worse than it is. 

The vast value of the West Indies 
to the general enqiire and to many 
homo interests is not disputed, and 
I have just shown that in their ex- 
tremest estimate it may be practically 
and easily considered ; but there is 
an insidious argument employed by 
the philanthropists, calculated to turn 
the public attention aside from the 
conteinplalion of coini)eiisation, or to 
make it be regarded as a very trivial 
thing. It is this — Hie West Indian 
trade has now been for mauy years 
in a languishing condition, ^'very 
session of Parliament the merchants 
have been soliciting a remission of 
duties* and every year the doors of 
the treasury have been besieged with 
the talcs of their grievances, lliis, 
the philanthropists say, is a proof 
that West Indian property cannot 
be of that great value now that it 
once was; and that, granting the 
proprietors are entitled to compen- 
sation, the amount cannot be a large 
sum ; nor can it be pretended that 
the depreciation in the value of their 
property has been caused by the en- 
deavours of the benevolent to assuage 
the sufferings of the poor negroes — 
No doubt this is exceedingly plausi- 
ble ; it is seemingly conclusive, and 
is intended to impress Governinent 
and the countiy with an idea that 
emancipation may be granted, even 
allowing compensation, without great 
expense. But let us examine the 
argument a little narrowly. 

It presents, 1 tliink, a two-fold 
character ; jirsit the depreciation ari- 
sing from causes extraneous to the 
existing slavery ; and second, the ddi 
predation arising from the doubts 
which have been started by calling 
in question the validity of the tenures 
and titles by which the property is 
held. Without the argument be thus 
separated it cannot be properly in- 
vestigated; and it cannot be fairly 
stated but in this divided form- Now 
let us consider it accordingly. 

With relation to the first division, 
it is not denied, that although the 
consumption of West Indian pro- 
duce has increased since the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade to our islands. 
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still the value of the produce of the 
islands has diminished. During the 
discussions of the slave-trade ques- 
tion, it was often enough alleged, 
that the abrogation of the trade 
would have the effect of increasing 
the value of their property to the 
West Indians, and yet nothing can 
be more true than that it has had 
quite the op[)osite effect. In so far 
then the advocates of that interest- 
ing measure ha\e proved false pro- 
phets. And why ? Simply because 
in abolishing the trade among our- 
selves we threw it into the hands 
of others, who have iniule use of it 
to enlarge the cultivation of their 
plantation's. We, by abolishing the 
trade, ha\e raised against ourselves 
competitoi\s, and the value of our 
West Inihaii produce has been less- 
oned ID the markets of the woild by 
tlie ability which we conferred upon 
our rivals in them. Can this fact 
be denied ? and can it be disputed 
that tills is not one of those extra- 
neous causes which have brought 
on the depreciation so much felt? 
Our West Indies have row compe- 
titors to a much larger extent than 
they ever had before. Their produce 
may be said to be of limited, though 
of general consumption, and more of 
tile same kind is now manufactured 
than at any former period, arising 
entirely from our having made no 
effect ual effort to induce other na- 
Imns to aboli‘-‘h the slave trade when 
we <lid It ourselves. There was a 
gross error m the policy in which 
we abolished the trade, and care 
should be taken that a second be 
not again committed. The consent 
of all Europe should have been ob- 
tained in the first instance to the 
abolition ; and that should have been 
established as a preliminary, which 
iff'terwards cost us so much trouble 
to accomplish by treaties, and which 
have not yet been effectual. Now 
the depreciation which has arisen 
from this error is clearly to be at- 
tributed to the benevolent machina- 
tions of the philanthropists, and a 
ground of compensation might be 
founded on that fact. 

But the additional cultivation in 
the foreign colonies, arising from 
the advantages thrown into them by 
our abolition of the slave trade, is not 
the only cause of that depreciation 


which so materially affects the value 
of West Indian produce. We have 
not only enabled the foreign colonies 
to cultivate more than formerly, but 
we have disabled our own islands 
from cultivating so much. We have 
placed the difference between what 
our own islands raised at one time 
and what they now raise, in the hands 
of their adversaries ; besides the ad- 
ditional (]uaii*^ity which has arisen 
from the extended cultivation of the 
latter. This cannot be denied, and 
it constitutes another ground for 
claiming compensation. 

Independently, however, of these 
two indisputable conseipiences of the 
impolitic manner into which the 
kingdom was hurried to the abolition 
of the slave trade, there is another 
quite as striking. By that measure 
we. 111 one wray, iuci eased the value 
of West Indian property in our colo- 
nies, and in so far may be said to 
have realized the false predictions of 
the philanthropists — ^but we only, 
and, in fact, made it more* costly to 
raise the produce than it was pre- 
viously. We rendcied cultivation 
more expensive, but (which would 
have been the true lealization of the 
prophecy,) wp did not increase the 
value of the produce. West Indian 
estates were in consequence dimi- 
nished in value, because the expense 
of cultivating them was increased ; 
so that, had the prices continued the 
same, there would still have been 
a depreciation proceeding from tliat 
cause ; but the prices continued to 
decline, and therefore a just ground 
of compensation lies in this expense 
of cultivation, as well as in the two 
other causes. 

It thus appears verjr obvious, that 
causes are in opeiation whuh have 
depreciated the value of West India 
property — extraneous causes ; and it 
IB equally obvious, that tliese causes 
have ’originated in the measures of 
the philanthropists, who therefore 
can with no fairness nor show of any 
justice, maintain that, on account of 
these extraneous causes, the West 
Indiana have not a just pretence to 
claim indemniticatiun, or on that ac- 
count to have it considered in their 
claim hereafter for compensation. On 
the contrary, they have even now 
a good claim for indemnification, 
without reference to what may take 
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place in the future ; in so much as 
they alone have been made to bear 
the whole expense of the abolition, 
the cost of the boon given to huma- 
nity, by ending the slave trade. 

Having thus shown that, in the 
first division of the plausible argu- 
ment of the philanthro|)i3t against 
compensation, ^here really exists a 
very strong ground for it indeed, I 
shall now take up the second divi- 
sion, touching the doubts they have 
started, relative to the validity of 
West Indian tenures and titles to 
property. 

It will not be denied, that the 
wdiole bearings of the question of 
slavery have had the elFrct of dimi- 
nishingthc value of property, of what- 
soever kind, in the West Indies. Ihe 
time was, when the right to property 
in the slave was so perfectly admit- 
ted, that mortgages on that species 
of property could be easily obtained, 
and were obtained. What man in his 
senses would now lend money on any 
such security ? What man wdio has 
lent it, is not anxious to obtain re- 
payment even at a considerable sacri- 
fice ? Is there then no depreciation 
arising from this cause ? and is not 
this cause the first of the attacks 
made by the philanthropists, under 
the pretence of abrogating an evil, 
of which there is much reason in 
doubting the existence. The land- 
lord has been reduced to be a tenant 
at will — inheritance has been de- 
stroyed, and yet wc are told, (hat 
this diminishes the amount of the 
claim for compensation ! 

It is not, liowxwcr, the property in 
the slaves only that should be consi- 
dered. Without the negroes, the land 
is literally worth nothing ; and, there- 
fore, just in the same proportion as 
the slave has been rendered valueless 
to his master, the estate on which he 
laboured is made equally so. Would 
any man, under the agitations of Mr. 
Brougham and his friends, invest 
money from this country |iri the 
West Indies ? Will it not, therefore, 
be at once admitted, that from as 
sound a tenure and title to their es- 
tates as the gentlemen of England 
possess to theirs, the philanthropists 
have rendered the holding of the 
planters dangerously precarious ? I 
say not, that “ the violation of the 
•security of one description of pro- 


perty is generally and quickly fol- 
lowed by an unceremonious destruc- 
tion of all,” because I really hope 
it is not necessary ; and yet, in every 
discussion of the slave question in 
Parliament, the very foundations of 
individual property are openly assail- 
ed, and listened to with a complacen- 
cy that deserves no other epithet than 
infatuation, llie titles and the te- 
nures of West Indian proi>ei-ty are ab- 
solutely destroyed for all practical 
purposes. No West Indian can now 
bequeath, with satisfaction to his fa- 
mily, any property at all. He may 
give the name in the will, and mention 
there the thousantls of j)ounds that 
he has, under the law, invested in ne- 
groes ; but how is it ever again to be 
converted into money ? iSu'^^Iy those 
lash and pious zealots, who endeavour 
so assiduously to cast their fellow- 
subjects, the West Indian proprietors, 
into absolute jioverty, do not consi- 
der how much they impair the strong- 
holds of their own weight in the state 
— how much they injure their own 
charters and title-deeds — wdien they 
talk of all men being equal in rights ! 
Good God ! are not all men also equal 
in property ^ Is tliere any law of na- 
ture, any authority, but the necessary 
institutions of society, which consti- 
tutes property? Does noteveiy in- 
dividual born upon the globe inherit, 
as the birthright of his being, a claim 
to an equal shaic w'ith his fellow's of 
the earth ? and yet do w'c not see, that 
the majority of mankind are allowed 
by society to claim only their graves, 
while ” lords and gentlemen” are 
protected by the laws, and the wis- 
dom, and the exjierieuce of ages, m 
the ])Osde3sion of vast domains.? — 
AVliat is the difterence between the 
natural right to property and the 
natural rights of man ? one is 

as good as the other. They are in- 
deed one ; and it is only by shutting 
the eyes of the understanding, and 
assuming that there is .vowe difler- 
ence, that the radical discussion of 
the W.-st Indian servitude is at all 
tolerated. 

But my present ])urpose lies not in 
such topics. All I contend for is, 
that West Indian property has some 
value by the long-acknowledged vali- 
dity of tenures and titles ; and in pro- 
portion as these are depreciated in 
value, by causes to which the pro- 
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prietors are n^U;urally and legally op- the argompt, unfairly alleged by tW 
poaed, compensation ^ouM be ^ant- phifanthropiats, sb:en^etts this opt-* 
ed. In a word, tihe conclusion, both nioiY* 

from the first and second division of * J. G. 

N. B. I have just been informed, that two or three of the West Indian Com- 
mittee of Literature — God save the mark! — ^West Indies and Literature III 
are mightily displeased at some of the observations in my last letter. TJifey 
are at full liberty to be so — but it shall not deter me from accomplishing the 
task which early connexions and old associations have induced me vohm- 
tarily to undcrtaKc. 1 write but to impress, if I can, the public. 

Since your last publication, there has been an anti-slave meeting at 
Bristol ; at which the Broad-brimmed spoilers of others were, in argument, 
completely defeated. At Glasgow, where reciprocity is appreciatedv-thore 
has also been another assemblage, where ** cocks attempted to be as free of 
hoise corn” — but the number, I hear, did not exceed three hupdred-^ 
^lerliaps there may have been three hundred and an old lady. The petition 
from Edinburgh, for granting immethaie manumission to the negroes was 
Signed by twenty-five thousand persona— (how many were school-hoys ?) 
But as the Apostle Paul says, prophetically of the inhabikanfa-^'^All the 
Athenians and strangers there, spend their time in nothing else hut either 
to tell or to hear some new thing,” and an anti-slavery meeting was as 
good for a foieuoon's amusement, as an elephant for an evening show. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE FRENCH. 

The following Epigiam, by Clement Mar6t, is a very beautiful imitation 
)f Martial's Bdla JSs. 

Thou art very fair, in truth, 

Slandeieth be who doth deny it. 

Thou art very rich, I see — 

Hast thou need to conquer by it ? 

Thou art very good and gentle. 

To deny it who shall daie ? 

But, when thine own praise thou 8ingest> 

Thou ait not good, nor rich, nor fair ! 

Monstreuil was horn at Pans in 1620, and afterwards became Secretary to 
the Aichbi&hop of Aix. His poetry is distinguished by much grace and 
elegance of expression. 

I am not pure enough to claim 
The love-glance of thine eye ; 

But my heart hath grief sufficient, 

Phillis, to deserve thy sigh*. 

In my tears, 'twere too much. glory. 

For thee, in sooth, to take a part ; 

In thy memory I may linger^ 

If 1 am not in thy heart. 

Tho' the favour ^ most precious, 

Hope hath lit her dying ember — 

Oh 1 Phillis, is it not the same. 

To fot?e and to f 

■* 
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tHB JIVUSdlNQS IN K^Tj AND ITUS 

Tidi&iUK beefei a vast proAisioa cd 
Ojratory, and more than an average 
crop of Ingenious liieoriee, and a 
tdifntiful laid; of cptninon sense fruit* 
leWy expended on this subject ni 
V)^liatiient> and elsewhere. Efforts 
have been ihade, from what motives 
vm edquirc dot^ to give to the fires in 
Kent and other places a mysterious 
origin— to veil tne outliers — ^to hide 
|he causes — to distort plain and in- 
iNlhtrovertible facts, in order to con- * 
teal as niuch as possible from public 
view, what in our apprehension, 
should not be concealed lov one mo- 
ment, if it be desirable 4hat proper 
and eiSdIent remedies should be ap- 
ptiedk. Every where we see sedate 
gentlemen indulging in dark sur- 
miseb— in whispers which it would 
be treason to speak aloud in Down* 
log Street — in hints of walking hu- 
man pho^mhorus boxes, accoutred 
as the retailers of religious tracts, or 
the agents of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety ; of pyrotechnic troopers, riding 
about the country, loaded with com- 
bustibles, and attired sometimes like 
a London attorney, going the home 
circuit, or an honest tea-dealer seek- 
ing orders : all this we hear whispei- 
ed and insinuated in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, accompanied with^the 
usual pertinent looks, sober gi iinaces, 
and all the other outward sign^ of 
confidence and consternation. 'v 
It is not the honest labourers of 
Kent,’* says one noble friend r it is 
not the pood men. of Kent,” exclaims 
Sir Somebody i ''it is not my te- 
nantry who ara imf^licatcd,” ejacu- 
lated a third party ; " nor «s it Imine,'* 
aky a foOrm and fifth; ^^no, tio/' 
atrikdO in another, " J am confident 
tbait neither ^ yeomanry,, nor the 
lahobfars, nor even those whom we 
thepanpers Of the coui^y, 

I have the to teside, 
Aavd buy e»%/lmawle^-of tltese 
Infiunoua outJmgw/* the 

^mpgOage wehefl^firdm^pQtl^tm whom 
wo'are bpudd to itapeSp, JOdt whkh 
nevertheless we 'camibt D\Lt re^ei^ 
inasmuth as prdfvea ei^er^^ 
nm^ or too" lim ^ for Ir tl^ l8« 
bodreib be not the ainihora of these 
burnings, theft have nothing to 
eat in a national point of ideW, and 
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there is no reason for exOttipg any 
great alarm; while on the othefhaud^ 
if the^ be the authors and abettors 
of them, the truth should be spoken 
out unreservedly, and the most 
searching enquiry made into the mo- 
ral and physical causes, which, p- 
vertiog and perverting all the natural 
sympathies of the cottager or la- 
bourer, aim him against his employer 
and piotector, and drive him to 
of crime, of which unless cheeked, 
either by the strong arm of the law, 
or a change in his condition, he will 
be the first victim. 

If we cOuid, upon my rational 
grounds, arrive at the conclusion, 
that these incendiary proceedings are 
not the acts of the labourers, or 
that, on the contrary, they are the 
unwilling anil tnsensed witnesses of 
their progress; if we could consci- 
entiously acquit them of all know- 
ledge of the authors, of any partici- 
pation m the ci ime, or qf any latent 
dissatisfaction on their part, leading 
to a violation of the law, and an in- 
clination to secretly promote such a 
change as would drag to their level, 
in the scale of society, every order 
that IS above them, imagining that 
in this confusion and commingling 
of classes, their condition would be 
amelicgrated, or that a nearer equality 
of castes and circumstances Would be 
produced ; if we could acqiiit them 
of any such wish or intention, we 
should feel unfeigned happiness in 
discharging from our mind the sus- 
picions that cling to itt Bqt it is 
because we can, after the most ma- 
ture deliberktioft, come to no such 
conetosion ; because the facts are too 
dear "and overwhelming on the op- 
posite Side; because wc see in the 
present Proceedings, the workings of 
a pemtdous system, which we have 
long Uj^tched fpnl decried— which 
We have expps^ atid condemned in 
j^at we must adopt a dii^i^fenr 
theoty, ani^rtify it by arguments, 
and by evidence, which it may be 
painnu to protmtlgdCi^hut which the 
atato of the the 

gated wretch^dalins eft thr lowpr 

dasaes, render au kupestouf duty/ 

Lord Wlltcnr #tb^ 

ild!«way, in Manchester, but With 
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more arrogance than he ha4 any 
righto assume, 4i^losed ^ome 
which are intimately connected 
this eut^ect. He stated that for sog^e' 
ConsMerable time, the wo^kini classes 
have cherished a rgmentahle d^^Oft 
of toe 'wealthy and aristocr^ili^ did- 
der, to which his lordship hj^ongSv 
They had> he said, undergone a 
change of feeling; had Cooled in 
their attachment to their superiors j 
had iy>rooted that respect which the 
l^man, in the best days of our his* 
fery, bore towards his lord, and the 
mechanic tow^irds his employer; * 
had begun to inculcate the absurd 
notions of equality, and look upon 
themselves as aggrieved, merely be# 
cause providence had cast their lot 
in a poorer or moie obscuie station 
than that of the, aristocracy. This 
unliappy estrangement of Section, 
his lordship was pleased to ascribe 
to the march of education, to the 
malign nostrums of the schoolmaster, 
to the spui loub morality of the pre- 
sent day, and the dangerous influence 
of Mr. Henry, now Lord Bioughkm> 
and cheap libraries. 

How far Loid Wilton once advo- 
cated the extension of this sort of 
education himself, or how often he 
enacted the empiric, when it suited 
bis purposes, or fhe objects of a fac- 
tion, we shall not stop to enquire. 
Certain it is, hoAvcvei, that his Jord- 
bhip either was ignorant of, or he in- 
tentionally misrepiescnted the causes 
of that alienation which he lament- 
ed. ^ We fieely give his lordship the 
choice of ^ alternative — his igno- 
ikncc or ius malevolence — the sub- 
terfuge of the tool or the blockhead. 
The estr|mgein^nt which he deploi es ; 
the jarring pretensions which he de;# 
precates and possibly dreads; are 
wa/^caused by the progress of educa- 
tion, but the march of poverty-^not 
by cheap tracts, but hy poor fare — 
not by informationjrshut the want of 
employment, and ipadequat;e su^te# 
uance. It is a xdel^choly &ct that 
fpf several years, Insurers of 

have been iferijwi||ugtaw{u-ds 
tli6^ unh«mpy condition pea- 
santry pjf Ireland* the 

of crime ii 

heihe rddiWQ cMwmktAlftr ..to 

ternip ^ theans 

equdl tjo In'Jhe cir- 

cumstances of the labourer, and the 
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rapid Increase of. pauperism, Tlie 
of iiJiifiiant, doled out by the 
overseer, has been reduced in the ra- 
tio of ti^ fall in the pi ices of pto- 
,vJ|;ions, end various ai tides of do- 
£hing; notwithstanding which the 
actual and mimutal assessments^ ua.- 
der the poor laws, have increase 
from hve millions and a half, to 
upward^ of eight millions. The^ 
number of those who pay poor rates, 
has been reduced cDna|derably by the 
depression of the tiines, and the re- 
verses of £rade> while the immh^r 
of paupers has increased ; and 
who were once in comfortable eir- 
cumstaoces, and earned ade(|uat^ 
wages, are now reduced to a state gif 
privation, bordeiing on absolute pau^ 
pensm. In Kent alone there 
not less than thirty thousand persons, 
who do not earn more tlian nine- 
pence a day. There are hundreds of 
families, con dating of husband, wifs, 
and from two to six children, who 
do not divide among them on the 
average, more than seven shillings 
and sixpence a week, being about 
two-pepcfi halfpenny per dav/ to each 
individual, young and old. In Sussex, 
the condition qf the labourers is st# 
milar ; he is a ^rtunate wreichr who 
receives twelve-pence a day, for toil- 
ing upon the roads, from six o'clock 
in the morning to six at night. In 
Bedfordshire, things are much in the 
same state ; and as regaras the ac- 
tual paupers, who are numerous, 
their treatment is revolting to hu- 
manity. There are not only pipched 
u;>on the lowest possible quantity of 
sustenance, but they arc enclosed jn 
pens, driven from place to place, like 
rattle, sold upon a term to the high- 
est bidder, under conditions thdt 
would make a slave blush m the 
West Indies. 

Every moral feelmg is outraged^* 
every tie dear to poverty and inis- 
fortiHie ia torn asunder; tlie pauper 
is treated like a locomotive macHiae, 
as if he had neither feehngs tugit at- 
tachments, nor any sense of ba|han 
life or animal indulgences. Iq Buclt^ 
Bigh^mshirc the piessuie of the taxes^ 
tithes, poor-rates, and other imposts, 
is 90 enormous, that^ large poitipi^ 

land cannot ba let. ' Thousands af 
^cea have bepn thrown i^n 
bauds of the 'propnetors. The^pocft* 
,sxe so numerous, that any quantitv 
of field or road h^bour may be ob- 
•i s 2 
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taiQ«d from able<b6dieli men for trom labourer ^ been driven to distrac- 

1#, to 1^. 3d. per day. ' Young i^en, tion. IJtf 1s e^very where^treat;^i|, like 

nom fifteen jto eighteen years of age, a beast of bui^em As to"thi|[^^n^n 

are employed in sifting gravel, and of tlie sexes, 'Mr, p. 

ar^ paid no more than aevenpence a observes, that matrimony id aCTfct^y 

day. In Cambridgeshire the labou- prohibited and prevented, e^cc^Mn 

rer is no better situated. Sometimes those cases, where thp bridegroom 

and in many cases not more has no alternative between wedlock 

than 6d., a day are the wages of a and the treadmilK In order to save 

digger of gravel, or a breaker of the sum of five pounds maiiy an un- 
stones. Ihere is a case 'before us, fortunate male devil is compelled to 

relative to that county, where a pau- marry and attach himself to a 

per, who was employai digging gra- prostitute for life. Doniestib mdM- 

vcl, for 3«. 6d. a week, happened to try is not encouraged, but actually 

keep a pig at his cottage. The pig restrained. Hie natural habits ol 

produced a litter ; and as if this had the poor are inverted ; and it is no 

been a windfall, like some of those uncommon sight to see a poor, ema< 

which drop like manna on tiie head ciated, slender girl assisting her fa- 

of Bishop Blomficld, he teas dimmed ther in the rough work of breaking 

from his empkymeni, and told he could stones by the road sides of England. 

no more employment till he had No portion of the soil » given to 

sold his young pigs in the market, and tlie poor for domestic '^culture. He 

expended the proceeds in his mhsis- must not grow a potato, or a cab.* 

fence ! This is a well authenticated bage, or a turnip, for his own use^ 

fact. Under this mode of managing even though the land be waste, and 

the poor, how is it possible for any yielding no revenue, and h^ living 

labourer, who has once come under in idleness at the expense of the 

the regime of the overseer, ever to parish. Machinery has driven the 

better hi3 condition ? distaff into oblivion. Spinning and 

Similar treatment has Iwen, and knitting by the winter fire-side hre 
still is, pursued in Hampshire. And now almost unknown. The cottage 
it did not commence yesterday. The whe^l now never turns to the happy 
cruelties we speak of were nbt in- song, nor is the cottager ever h^ard 
vented in 1330. Hiree or four years to whistle over the osiers which he 
ago the m^istrates of that county makes into baskets. Nothing is 
had a meeting, in order to strike the heard but the plaint of poverty, the 
rote of wages for the poor. ^ Over murtnvr of deep sorrow, the mut- 
this meeting, if we mistake not> Sir taring threat of indignation and v^nr 
Francis Baling, that eminent Whig geance. To this, oh, God ! we^ have 
philanthropist and liberal politician, come at last ! 'Hie comi^oh pople 
presided. It was then and there are reduced to the minbnumL of in- 
fixed, that the wages of a labourer durable existence, and despair dic- 
upon the roads, during winter, should tates acts at which their hearts re- 
be sixpence a day ! This was agreed volt. There is in thp naturjs of man 
to, and no more was paid. Neces- a ^irit of retaliation, and it is this 
aiiy forced the unptotected ptpiper spirit which is now warring wi^h 
to starve Upon thi^ miserable' and the property of Imbse whose 
degrading pittance. And this was were their protectors, 
the assessment of the magistrates — This being the I^entahle state of 

not t^he rate fixed by the rapasious” the lower orders in England, 1^ Us 
overseeiwbnt^by tba^Jidpwnersand contiast it with that pf tfie l^ber 
gentlemen of England! ^ut it is tlaases. ilia change effected iq tho 
ifil to Hampshire, or Cambridge- curiincy by TeePs bill h^ep pro- 
Spre, or Sussex, oy Kent, or Bed- ductjve of two paramoubkevils work- 
Wdshire, or Berkshire, of\ ^Bucking- ing ''in opposite directions, it has 
^hamshiro, that this, state of, things emb^assed the improving land- 
15 ccinfined. It pervades a^l th6 o^wuer — the/atm^ ofinadequi^e ca- 
southern and many , of the n;kiddle pHal^ agd who, in many instances, 
counties of England. The propiie- depeSod^ upon the cre4i( of some 
tors of the soil .have acted with a neighbouring jbdnkeiv^^ 
total disregard of the consequences, numctur^rif a^^^B respct^hle ji^op- 
'Absolutcly like insane mtn, and the keeper. All'diei^ people have Uiiex- 
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|)ectedJ 3 r been plunged^ di£q^- 
t^^H^many of them i3(n<^6cion6 of 
Vhcnce % pjfgw caSao; 
TW lan^^rd who ooAiolVi^lh 

p)!* the laudable parpose Of 
iinp^<^g his estate, and which 
money, while he expended it, ga^e 
employinent to numerous worltSpien, 
whose labour so directed, was a lia>* 
lional benefit— such a mah is half 
beggared. The mortgagee, were he 
^0 foreclose, could take from him al- 
nfiwt his last acre. When the 
vestment was made, one third of 
rental of the estate paid the interest 
due to the lender. Now, however, 
this interest, along with increased 
poor rates and other burthens, swal- 
lows up twor-thirds or more of the 
whpk rental. How can such a pio- 
prietor expend any part of his income 
in agricultural improvements ? How 
can he afibrd to em{Roy labourers .> 
He can scarce maintain his family, 
and pay the taxes. The wood upon 
his estate is almost unsaleable-^hc 
iron not worth the digging— his pas- 
ture bmd will scarcely let except to 
some itinerant drover, who, in all 
probability, will cheat him— and as 
lor his arable land, it is m a great 
measure thrown upon his hands — 
his late industrious tenants having 
sold oif their stock, and embarked for 
Canada or New South Wales. 

The opposite evil, caused by Peel’s 
bill, alFects a different class 'of per- 
sons in a very different manner. 
While it has impoverished th© small 
tiad^^ gnd the landowner entirely 
depcntpmt upon the produce of the 
soil — while* it has embarrasecd the 
village tradesman and manufacturer, 
and deprived the labouier of em- 
ployment — it has thrown the capital 
df the country Into a few hands; 
giving, as It wcre/li monopoly to the 
holder of stock and ready mohey ; 
doubling the v^ue of this money ; 
dotlfbling the value of idl fixed sala- 
«e%|ihAuities, and pensions ; doub- 
lingthe Jireasure of the taxes and all 
local burthens ; and enji^ching to an 
ous extent all the loan brokers 
and j;ontractors, all the lenders of 
mon^y, and all the unprinclpledjob- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, al the 
exped^ of the natjon at large, but 
phhcii^ly of thd+most mdustrioua 
poitioa of'i^e population. It has 
enrij^fed Ui|'Wings,^the PVels, the 
Richrdo^; the "people the tribe Of 


and Manaaseh, the Roths- 
a, the Morrisons, and the Kins- 
^ Ikay Soloittons, and all the 
i^mtDUa and overgrown capitalists. 
This, tve submit, ia a grievous evil. 
Ithas plaCiE^ the resources of the 
'COtintry entirely under the control 
of those who have the least mterckt 
ih its welfare ; who have no sympa- 
thles ip common with the labourer or 
the o^perative ; who luxuriate in low 
prices while tiie farmer is sfearvingf 
and glory in cheap cottons, while the 
weaver is feasting upon parish soup, 
or rocking his hungry child upon a 
cold hearth Without a coat or a shbC. 
These men care no more for the mis^- 
fortunes of the unhappy workmen, 
who are their 'dupes and their vic- 
tims, than his Grace th«* Conqueror of 
Napoleon did for the cries of the 5,000 
Hindoos whom he sent to their ac- 
count 'in the waters of the Mai- 
purba. 

If it be true, then, as Lord Wilton 
alleges, which we fear it is, that the 
democracy have begun to look wi^ 
an eye of distrust upon the aristo- 
cracy, this fueling has its origin in 
the ri^acity of these swelling up- 
starts who having too long an unfor- 
tunate, and we fear a fatal influence 
in the councils of the nation, have dic- 
tated the measuress which have all 
but ruined the country. These la- 
bourers are too shrewd not to per- 
ceive that every measure of the suc- 
cessive administrations which have 
ruled England since 1923, has tended 
to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many; and while it baa made 
bemrs ftjrcZff, and swindlers honour^ 
flbfe gentlemen, has beggared the real 
nobility, and converted into mendi- 
cants and slaves a great portion of 
the productive classes. They cannot 
but look with an eye of jealousy on 
these mmJ. Every horrid image, and 
eVery trait of long concealed resent- 
ment, must start up at tba bafe men- 
tion of their names. They see the 
country laid waste, and fast retro- 
grading towards its original sterility, 
in order that the political nostrums 
of these quacks may be carried into 
effect, and that the foreign speculator 
may amass a fortune upon the rultis 
of domestic indusijry. They see that, 
aa their wages have fallen, the profits 
of these speculators — ^thosc lords Of 
Cotton and of bullion— -of bank bofids 
and American mines— of Dantzic 
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cotn and Baltic ahipa— Ijave propor- 
tloMlty inqrieascd. Wo ajtoathy dlid 
they ever eitperieOce at their haftds. 
Their vaxnpu^ epcoehes in parha- 
laent were nieVely intended to de- 
ceive the credulous, and suck the life- 
blood of the poor. The boasted 
predictions of that political miJlen- 
nintnir when a capon was to be m 
every labotirei's pot, and a sove- 
reign m his pocket, were oliviously 
attempts at fraud — an ingenious 
pretext for robbing and pillaging 
with impunity. The labourer now 
sees through all this, dnd the indig- 
nant blood of his ancesibrs boils in 
his veins. His eyes are now opened 
to, the sclieme which hod his degra- 
dation for its object! He under- 
stands the nature and the purpbrt of 
all the tempting pi ejects of emigra- 
tion and banishment. He knows 
that the tax-eaters and the loan-job- 
bers would, if they could, keep Eng- 
land exclusively to themselves— “that 
they would make it a vast workshop, 
even though they should convert it 
into a desert ; and that, to promote 
their own base interests, tlicy would 
sanction laws against freedom, that 
would render our country more en- 
slaved than Tripoli or Algiers, In 
the executive government and its 
pensioners and dependante, he per- 
ceives nothing but venality and cor- 
ruption, treachery being deemed the 
mark oSf talent, and dishonesty and 
subserviency the avenues to |»6wer. 
In the church he sees the priest de- 
dicated to the service of the Most 
High, a mere needy and despic- 
able worshipper of MartUrton^^the 
merits which gain a mitte being 
apostacy — and the ambition of a 
Christian biahdp having no loftier 
aim than the enjoyment of pluralities, 
tjpi the l^al profession tie sees a te- 
cre^t Whig, and pretended friend 
of the pi^le, mjnistbrMg to the 
frantic eiihratibn bf an iidkwted mi- 
xi&stor^ ihtd seeking m^erment, even 
to the s§at of ihe Crjief Justice of 
!£ii|^d, by debt Of foul pef$iecation, 
aMOy trailing on the ftl^rtiea of 
JpK;ountly^ Among the llteraty men 
W England, he perepiv^ iiiut one 
hest rewarded who is the snippiest in 
his principles, who can crlnge^most 
ddroitly and fawningly ^ tlie^foot- 
of powder, and can sell tits 
Opinions nnd hia ccuisistcucy as a 
mock justiher ol 1>ail sells his oath 


to the gteate^t knave for the best 
puce. " < , 

Seeing all this-^eeling the 
and the abasement of all this*^^- 
ing that despair can alogt^hp^ 
gendered by a longer endurtume C?f 
the present system — seeing ^trthW 
intserests are sacriikred to foreign 
trade— that the minister is unprin^ 
cipled, the lawyer profligate, and the 
churchman Comipt— eeeing that nine- 
tenths of their ancient guardians, 
the proprietors of the soily are eitlier 
pei!^ioncrs, political economists, or, 
like themselves, the victims of a 
debasing and meretricious ifcience, 
founded upon fallacies, and leading 
to demoralization and pentiry— is it 
furprising that they should hold in 
contempt, or view with suspicion or 
inimical feeling, that order of men, 
of whom Lord Wilton "Vould wish 
to be the organ ? They Would in- 
deed be far more morally than 
they are physically degraded, if they 
felt otherwise. It is no love of an- 
archy — ^no abstracribn based in re- 
publicanism — no estrangement of 
io^ralty — ‘no altered sentiments to- 
wards the till one or the person of 
our revered monarch, that impel them 
to a course repugnant to law, and 
destructive of private property ) but 
a deep-rooted fear that no bthcr 
means are left them of bettering 
their condition, or arresting in ^eir 
favour the attention and the justke 
of tile conservators of the peace, 
and the legitimate guardians of 
welfare. They are in such a fq^tn 
V and hopeless condition thatnol^ssi- 
bie combination of circumstances, or 
any inventive acts of tyranny or op- 
Jwession, can render them worse. 
T^e felon in the gaol is better fed — 
the lingering itimafe of the peniten- 
tiary ifl better protklM for m health, 
and more earelully^ditteiided to if^ in- 
dhpQsed.— Bridewell has im terrors, 
foy victlbis tubjeotid to Ikss 
toH^ and axpoised to fewer aasUalties 
— tife spirit of Independence has lost 
its ehattn, for they are all equally 
dependent and degraded— rel^on 
has no iafl«qmee, for they are axiens 
to its conMatiouB^morality has no 
impressive vdilie/ for th^ have 
vimated its covem^^nnd Irom the 
pressure of want^wre long since 

feet 

they arte poaiSii^ri jtfon ^w^doeafeguc 
and the 1^4 msnor at the 



IS^.vj Atid ty tif ihi 

sftme time, seeking 

rutker as a reward ^ puivsh- 

rnent aod perpetraj;^ crid^e 9 » if 

thty^ under tUe tmpalm of 

virtual the tnspi^atioas of pro*, 

videacei 

lliiit the labourers, the degraded 
labourers, of Kent and other ^i|n« 
ties, are the authors of those bum- 
iiigs that are devastating ^tbe cOhn* 
try, vre would, in the absence of all 
ocular proof, infer fiom the facts we 
have stdded^ ^ from that hapltts 
condition which all must lament, 
even if this hypothesis were not In- 
dubitably established by the occurr 
rences of the last few days. It is in 
evtdance that they assemble in large 
numbers more openly than has yet 
occurred in any of the Rockite conn* 
ties of Ireland.' ^That they warn the 
farmer to employ at h^s peril thresh- 
ing machines, lliey intimate, in no 
equivocal terms, their resolution to 
dwtroy these machines m case he 
should contravene their inhibition. 
Ths^ require clergymen, overseers, 
and others, tp subscribe to their in- 
junctions, and engage to pay such a 
rate of wages aa they decree. They 
eicbaust and gratify old resentments 
against those who, as former guar- 
dw9 of the poor, had meurred their 
displeasure. iTiey walk in proces- 
sion through the towns, intimidating 
the weak, and alarming the nervous ; 
they state their grievances undis- 
guisediy, propound their terms, exact 
^eir conditions, dictate the rem<^- 
and, in order to evince their 
hatred of the system which has de- 
based them, they openly attack work- 
houses and farm yards, and sack and 
burn "Without molestation cither irom 
the military, the ycopaanry, or any 
other force. These exhibitions of 
physical strmigth, these displays of 
(jTj^ized rebellion, these astounding 
mnisteriiigs, marchings, and maraud- 
ings of the discounted not oon- 
Kent. They have peeprred 
in Middlesex, m Kisex, in Surrey,* in 
Bosaex, in Berk^ire, in Hampshire^ 
ip Buckinghamshire, in Norfolk, and 
li^ other counties. The {nroceedings 
ate deliberate andsystmnaticgl. No 
corre^ondence is carried Opjiy writ- 
ing. The Post-o^ce U not the bearer 
of the groloeols. lliCTa are no cor- 
reswiml»®„»9dotiea*--n0 secretaries 
with a vulgar pen 
•^no memorials or general orders for 
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pey, m, game for 
j^taMe traffic for^e 
mbpiariea of the llome Office. The 
cud j^ks of Joch Owls seem to he 
revived by ihe mem, of Kent. They 
00 , from a pervading impulse^ and 
the month of some one who is dumb 
is their only parliament. The meet 
prho talks, or writes, or attempts ora- 
-tofy after the style of Horace Twiss, 
Or Tom JMai'aqley, ij» only worthy of 
being burned or hanged. The knave 
who quotes Latin is,, by prescription, 
an ihformer, and of course is not per^ 
mitted to live. A fellow in top boots, 
who rides his bloOd mare, and UOes 
a four-horse-power threshing ma- 
chine, is an enemy of the public wel- 
fare, and by induction is a capitali$t 
and a scoundrel, lie who reads tobg 
prayers, and is a member of tha se^ 
ket vestry, U deemed aii extortioner 
in the highest degree. He is a man 
m whom there is miica guile, for ha 
IS contaminated with the odour of 
tithes. The vicar who abstracts thrae 
hundred a year is instructed that 
two hundred is more than enough, 
The rector w)io has five hundred is 
told to be content wHn three* The 
lay impropriator is reminded that, 
as the church was plundered to enrich 
him, he in his turn will be plundered 
to benedt the eleat who want head. 
As for the exciseman, the res'enue 
officer, and the tax-gatherer, they 
are by a rolUTnunity of |eeUng con- 
sidered persons who have no right to 
exist. 

In . itstahlishing pur proposition 
that this war against; taxes and ma*- 
ehinery is the result of a vicious po- 
iky,wnich has impoverished, degrad- 
ed, and exaspera^ the lahoures — 
udiich has engendered a conspiracy 
deep-rooted and extensivel;'' ramided ; 

It is, we presume, unnecessary to di- 
late upon the facts which are to be 
founds in the pages of every news- 
paper. These are accessible to all, 
and must be fresh in the recollection 
of every reader. The wide extent of 
country over whiph these incendiary 
proceeffings have spread, and the an- 
merical force of the numerous ba^ 
whiph traverse the country, enforcing 
a reduction of tithes and a higher'^ 
rate of wages, are of themseives.ln- 
contestable proofs of what we have 
asserted. The demand of thesgUien 
19, that their wages shall not less 
than 2#. per day in winter, and 





6d. in ^is is^the 

jeniwf csdntel^icm at pment, IjW* 
far^thi^ would bjB satift^d, or wlie- 
ther, like the honest and Ibyal Catho** 
lies of Ireland, they would advance 
their claims, if this &etr first demand 
were conceded, we shall not here 
speculate upon. The, more pressing 
question is-^an their demands he^ 
acceded to? Ihe demand may 
reasonable enough in imelf, so* mr as' 
the necessities of the daimants are 
concerned. But is the farmer, taking 
into view the various burthens that 
press* upon him in the shape of taxes); 
tithes, and local imposts, exclusive of 
rent, in a condition to afford it ? We^ 
apprehend he is not. He is already 
in embarrassed circumstances-^hiS 
credit is destroyed — his sources of 
auxiliary capital are dried up by 
the pernicious operation of the epr- 
renev bill-— a li^e portion of his 
stocK hUs already disappeared in or- 
der to fulfil his eng^ements, and 
ev^ at the present low rate of the 
price of labour, he is in declining cir- 
cumstances. 

But waiving this point, ore we to 
have two pricestif labour in Bngtand 
-*-an attifoial and a natural one? 
We should bear in mind, that by 
means of steam na^gation, we^ have 
constructed a bridge between^ Eng- 
land and ^Ireland. The price of la- 
bour 4n the sister island, according 
to Mr. George Dawson, is fi’om 1 jd. 
to 2d. a day. The Ifish labourer i$ 
transported to our shores almost pitt-* 
sage free. The Mayor and €ofpom^ 
tion of Cork have a fund whiiA they 
employ 4n conveying to England 
pauper labourers of that couhtry:* 
From Belfast to Glasgow the fare is 
often as low as fid. From Dublin 


the Xrishr labourer from Ke&t$ Susaax, ^ 

, Surrey, a# of ihe souijjfiu 
and middib cornices; ia 

to protect Somerset, Devoi^hitls» 
Cheshire, liaucashire^t and 
western and Uorlhem 
These are a few of thh ‘ 

which we lea\e Mr. Wilmot'Sfoftbtt 
attd Mr. Spring Rice to recmndle and 
surmount. In our appreitendon> it 
is iiuposstble to have high wage& in 
England, and low wages in Ireland# 
unlmB we either destroy Witfye', 
or interdiet the importation; of. thm 
legions of the finest peasantry in 
the world.’' An importatien of 
cheap labour into SomerSetahir^# 
must cause an infiux of^Eaglish la<^ * 
bourem into Devonshire; ifi:om Devon 
into Dorset, fVom Dorset ioftOrHamp.- 
shire, from Hampshire into Sussex, 
Surrey, Kent, said even middle 
provinces* Every attempt to raise 
the wages of labour by artificial 
means, f must in the end prove abor-* 
tive. "if ftar, or charity, or distrac- 
tion, or a sense of justice, hnjpels the 
proprietors and farmers of Kent to 
yield to the demands of theh labour- 
ers, the triumph which the latter 
seek will be gained, and the same 
claims wiU be advanced from 
shire to pumberland^ and from 
thumberland to Essex. The stmgde 
will he between the Engli^ and tnh 
Irish lidmUrer virtually^ hut between 
the indigenous pauper and the land- 
owner of England in reality. < 

For these reasons, and seeing the' 
combustible materials which ate^ 
brought into operation, the infattt* 
ated spirit with which the nostrums 
of liberalism are enforced, the deter- . ^ 
minatUm to persevelu m a system ofi 
commerce and ^eurreiicy, only appli- 


to Liverpool, apd from Cork to Bris.«^ 
tol, it is literally gratis. A pptatoe 
excavator, two yards in length, with 
half a shirt and no fQiods, who put of 
9d.ia day eoq^d saw 4d, and yet live . 
more sumptuously than his«father, 
grandfhther, or great-gmudlhtber ever 
is landed ^ree, andeilkrs into 
ec^petition with the id^e-horii worH- 
ImitEseholder of Kent, to whom, imder 
the terror of being burnt alive, we 
pay 2s. fid. a day. « How is fhis sort 
of competition to . be adjustedr? Is 
the farmer of Somjfrsetswffe tO) havr ? 
his labour done for 49. a week,whti(f^ 
he Of Kent is called ujpon to pay l5a.' 
a week? It is possible to exclude 


cable to such a pkbe^ ae Hamburg t 
andaeeing, moreov4Wj^r4he dbdtb'ta 
render the sources^ bf agdcuHumi^ 
wealth subservient ' 

ment and monopoly of 
we Utterly despair of any 
adjustment of the claims of thU Eah ' 
glish lahhureTt Tbe ariatocrai^ of ' 
the«sptniiers and weavatnls^tiiow tpo ^ 
powerful agmiist that of the land- 
owners, To reduce wwges and prices 
to the oontifiefitol level# is one of thU 
favourite, hut most and*^ 

suicidsl mUximr of tha^u^caenbkday*.^ 
The axperieace, even -.pe^ljiltaeven 
years, ought to conyiqna Uphntthk 
objeirt,^cottslfcfipg^3^^ 
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natilOMll lileb4 and oiir^«;|liei»I4d« 

U 4kbaDtul;d^^wtossibte« 
wifiiotit teaiintt tba ehinr^ 

Uibe ll«t nM the , 
deadi^^4ki%hV.W Tiolatnifp* ^ dtir 
eagi^bwlia imtli the {nUdic creditor^ 
wSt^ai^ imnne oiie step toii^dl 
this ima^oary level, which sumde^ 
the neai^ we a^ipmlii it^ idtUoiit^ 
augm^iitiM elemeiita of tl^tea- ^ 
pkaiea^'Wftieli^ by making the pro^ 
pesty ‘Of the emufiiveft toe prey ^ 
the poor^ mtA die investments of tho^ 
capitidiet tibe^braode of the die* 
contented^ mast eventually precipi^^ 
tate us into all»thehorrors of anarchy 
andxiwl was* The labourer is cou- 
tendtug foti au increase of wages, or, 
in other words, for an adequate te^ 
muiieriition^for hie labour; but the. 
object contended for, i&volvea a prin^ 
cij^esnbverdyeofihe natural opera- 
tion of the Ifuiv dl supply and de>* 
He not only seeks a forc^ 
price, for above the natural price, 
but he aeeka it in a spirit of dicta- 
tion, making hia employer the slave 
of his authority, and the timid victim 
of his terrors and his exactions. Let 
this authority he but once obeyed, 
and the labourer taught jn what 
matufor he can rule and coerce his 
eiii|dpyier, and there is at once an 
en4 hSwl social contracts, to all re- 
gaj^ tor the law, all obedience to 
superiors, all equitable participation 
in lldkerse circuinstaoces^ unforeseen 
caOuaities, or bad seasons. 

Here then is an unfortunate di- 
lemma, into which we have been led 
by the* unnatural policy of the last 
ten yeais. The Government have 
boen incessantly propelling us to- 
wards the continental level of prices, 
from an erroneous notion that the 
nearer wo reached it, the better would 
wda be ^oabled^to^ compete wkh the 
foriigaar> and greater encourage* 
m9Mi^wc(dld bKfgiren to trade and 
But It seems never' 
tqjimm occurred to their minds 
that a foil of pnees in England must 
ineritMibly pfroduca a proportionate 
foUcf ptiCe#ohthe contmenL While, 
therefore, they were pmrsuu^ a pban* 
touw^they were indicting unmerited 
Stt^riuga on the working ripsaes, 
safo>ing thdie very foundationa of 
trade 'which ftey desired to^r^nder 
misjte 991^0, and. calling down foom 
Beii^n^lllbpi^^ against the wHl 
o^Eeavw>n!nhmifd,*Df calamities on 


the Country. They never considered 
fofVlt tingle foamenti that a fall in 
wagetu^pnees^andprodts, without an* 
equal fidl in the taxes, tithes, poor- 
rate8> and other burthens, would be 
productive of serioi^ evils. England 
fa more heavily taxed than any other 
natioD on the face of the earth, and 
the oomforta which she had previous- 
ly annoyed weruthe reward of inge* 
unity puriied to the utmost stretch*'^ 
and industrious, patient, and perse- 
vering habits, perfoctly matchless in 
any other country. The time has at 
le^^ come when the efibets of this 
policy are to be put to the test. Wo 
nave reduced the middle classes to 
poverty, and the labouring classes to 
pauperism ; and the dreadful conse- 
quences now stare us iu the face. We 
have gone so far in our experimental 
measures, that we are brought to a 
dead stand-stilL trembling at our 
own position, unable to advance, aiid 
afraid, and perhaps ashamed to turn 
back. And yet move on we must^ 
There cannot be the least doubt 
the mind of any intelligent man, who. ^ 
has given a moment^a consideration 
to the subject, and has reflected on 
the consequences of continuittg or 
perpetttating the present wretched 
condition of (he tebourera already 
bordering on insurrtsetion, as to what 
is now the duty of the etecutive go-. 
vernment. To adjust the difo^rences 
b^ween the payers and the receivers 
of the taxes^between the national 
debtor and creditor— by any compro- 
mise affecting the vali^ of the pre- 
cious metals is not an easy, if a prac- 
ticable task. To return to ourf^^ 
mer policy is much easier. To give 
the people the benefit of a wholesome t 
and well-regulated paper currency, 
pm tly< guaranteed by (he taxes 
inconvertible, is of facile ficcomplisb- 
ment. It might be done without 
causing any derangement in the mo« 
ney market, or trenching upon ^y 
other interests than those appertain- 
ing to the stockholder, the pensioner, 
the fixed annuitant, the mortgagee^' 
and the stipcndianes of the state- 
By increasing the (juantity of money, 
and placing it within the reach of the 
farmer, the small manufacturer, and 
others who have not the meaus of 
either making improvements or 
ploying so many labourers as they 
were enabled U> do in better times, 
the condition of (his hapless class of 
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mcii would ^ (im0liorfttied« 

to their wau& by the increased ^de- 
nuuid for labour. It is only by some 
eu6h measure as this, that we can 
avert the gatherii)|g; storm, or arrest 
the conflagrations which are devas- 
^tjing property and carrying terror 
into the bosoms of peacem! fomUies# 
It is vain to think that we can, by 
any rate of compulsory wages relieve 
thb prevailing distress, or allaj^ those 
feelings which have their origin in 
misery and desperation. It is vaih 
to think that any reduction of rent 
can raise the average rate of wages ; 
and it is madness to imagine that 
high compulsory wages can be paid 
by the half-ruined farmer. We must 
beneflt both parties, and all parties, 
at the expense of those who have no 
claim on our compassion, and who, 
under any circumstances, would not 
be aflected by the proposed reduction 
of their incomes to the extent of one 
farthing more than the justice of the 
case demands. 

Whether the new ministry of Lord 
Grey wijl enter into these views, or 
make any eflbrt to rescue the nation 
from the embarrassments which afflict 
it, and the convulsion which impends 
ay&: it, we may not <:onjOctuie. That 
his Lordship is, to a certain extent, 
favourable to some of our remedies, 
we have the sanction of his speeches 
in Parliament for affitming ; and if 
his ministiy is to stand byats me^ 
rits, or by its valuable services^ and 
not be beaten down once more by 
the voice of the people, and the loud 
dissatisfaction of all parties, he has 
not a day to lose in^soonding a re- 
treat, and encountering the dt^cul- 
ties manfully* and at all hazards. If 
he persist in the rafth policy of Mr. 
Canning, pr shelter himself behind 
tha dogmas of Sir Eobert Peel, or the 
ignorance, and comp diadpHne^ and 
military manoeuvres of the Duke of 
V^fllington, he i^ a lost man. The 
melancholy fate will await him 
ns befell his predecessa i His minis- 
•try will not be tolerated for a single 
year. For, let it be bomc in mind, 
that his situation is beset with more 
appalling obstacles^ He cbme? at a 
later hour to grasp with accbmulated 
embarrassments. With not the sam« 
parliamentary force to bade him 
withal, and with ap excited popula- 
tion, driven to ex^emities, caHing ^ 


for redress and miief 
quarter folse 

step — cue wc^ of disappointment^ 
any profession' bf homage' to the vi- 
cious principles of liberaliimifMmy 
menace of coercion, not justid^ by 
imperious duty, or not panfbted'‘by 
some soothing alterative, or ikmwe 
stimulant ^to induStry-^any thing of 
this kind, and his ' minist^ is shat- 
tered in the first breeze, and ship- 
wrecked in the first storm. He has 
been called to the helmdn a tem- 
pestuous season, such ab ho never 
witnessed during his long life* All 
eyes are upon him, and every heart 
beating with a thousand anxieties, 
and conjuring up at every sound of 
tumult, and every gleam that tinges 
the horizon of a dark night;, the hi- 
deous fears of revolution^ and civil 
war. He has an Augetm enterprise 
before him. In every public office 
he will have to remove the lumber 
of former administrations. Me will 
find the finance accounts unaudited 
for several years — every public ledger 
mystified by unintelligible figures-— 
every document intentionally made 
inexpUcabk-^very subordinate clerk 
or accountant utterly incompetent or 
unwilling to explain past tratisac- 
tiont^besitatioa in one quarter, 
equivocation in aUother-t-b«mdv abd 
stolid ignorance in all. He should 
recollect that tibe persons who fill 
these inferior departments of' the 
public offices, have been enured to a 
system of mystification, wedded to 
forms which no man, not even them- 
selves, fully Comprehend, and^ inva- 
riably transacting the public busi- 
ness as if they were the masters, and 
not the semhts of their employers. 
Every new minister, as Mr. Canning 
experienced* and tW Lord Goderich 
can tell, suffers* Obstruction 

from tlie<<e small foni^ionari^ But 
Lord Gray, we tmst, will noiav^l 
into the errors of his predece$»sots j 
but the only way to avoid this, ia t6 
make a clean sweep of the chambers 
of Downing Street and Whitehall, of 
Somerset House and Fall Mall^ and 
of every department Where there is a 
remnant of the old leaven. By Rid- 
ding himself of all at the outset, 
he will get rid of tw^^axmoyafice 
and many molestation^^ of wldch it 
has* never yet entered heart 

of any ma« but the first'* of 

tho crown to conceive. " 
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efllcleatUMtoa of idl«]Hg!tttiw«e 

which at© hfrffihg 5)Jlt in ' 
ov<srJ: ©Ij^of mMlion, ©till 
h<»:|))lai|ito tell hiou th©t he 
eradh^ the hf thia parfe^f 

the u ©ite<iSi|>gd 0 in*>withoat tot im- 
proving the ocaditi^ of the peaeani. 
try of Irelands Ta .give ©mpfoyment 
and adequatawagefttothe&glUh]^ 
boarer, whuatfeiand can ©endher mih; 
lion of pauper© to perform the labour 
of Qur pauper©* is literally impossihle* 
It is monstrous injustice that the soil 
of England should be taxed to sup- 
port flrish labourers* or, which i© the 
sawte thing* to support those claim- 
ants on our pari^ funds* whom these 
Irish drive out^of employment*— it is 
monstrous injustice* We say* that onr 
laws should he a bounty in favour of 
the Irish landowner. There must be 
poor laws In Ireland, or ^ere.inust 
be none here. There is no reason* 
whatever* now that Ireland partici- 
pates in all our political rights and 
commerd^d advantages* why she 
should not bear the same burthens* 
be .exposed to the same imposts* and 
asahniiated with us in her customs, 
stamps* ^excise and pauper e^tabUshr 
inents. In fact the reason and Jus- 
ti^e of England loudly demand this* 
and Earl Grey will not do his duty to 
hiscountiy* if he hesitate a moment 
in completing such assimilation. If 
the landowners of Ireland* were com- 
pelled by law to maintain the pau- 
pers on their estates, we should have 
less emigration towards England* less 
money spent by prodigate abseuitees 
in Paris and Boulogne, more resident 
proprietors in that deserted island, 
more exertion made to procure em- 
ployment* and more money expended 
roads* canals* and agricultural 


woujd< 

Mm of mercyHrOfiact 

0 ^i^ity,ajQ^ justice— to the Irish 
as wdil as th^ English labourer. It 
would make the sun shine and the 
cpm grow on many a dreaiy waste. 
It we^d convert the dark swamp in- 
to, a deld-^make industry the 
l^nd^d of providence— dissipate 
the iguorauce jthat degrades, and ani- 
mato^tne industry which would ren- 
der^ io&pendent apd contented the 
opfMTessed and demoralised peagaut of 
Ir^nd. It would be a light from 
haaven^and a blessing from earlSi at 
the same time. It would be a aba- 
ter from penury, and a death-blow to 
idleness and superstition. It would 
be the greatest act of conservative 
policy that any minister ever effected 
for the benefit of his country. To 
improve the condition and tranquil- 
Uze the feelings of the English labour- 
er* we must rows prices ^%o improve 
and pacify Iff^and,, we must iptro- 
docotPoor' Eows/ 

If neither of these important mea- 
sures come w^in ,the policy of £s^l 
Grey, ih whom we have utmost 
coiifideuce* and to whose eonduci we 
look forward with thedeepestanxicty* 
the consequences, we venture to pre- 
dict* will be fbarfhh TJm salvation: 
even of the monarchy* depends en- 
liiely cm the measures of the nextfeW 
years. An honest determination to 
laya8ide.>aU prejudices* and gewern 
more by the dictates of experience* 
than by the rules of a muddled ai^ 
fallacious science* will enable the mi- 
nister to establish the ihnd-marks* 
gain the confidence^ and revive the 
prosperity of bis country. If* how- 
ever*. ^till to be governed by 

the blockheads who call themselves 
political economists* adieu to all that 
we most value, and the Jast days of 
the Grey administration will be worse 
than t^e first. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN IDLER# 

** Ay— father ! I have had those earthly vision* 

And noble aspirations in my youlth, 

To make my own the mind of other men, 

The enlightener of nations ; and to ri<e 
I knew not whither — it might be to fell. 

* • # * » 

But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook theuvselves. 

And wherefore so ? 

Manfred, T could not tame my nature down ; for he 
Must serve, who fain would sway— and sootlie and sue, 
—And watch all time — and pry into all place— 

And be a living lie — who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, iind such 
The inass are. * # * • 

Byron's Manfred, 
INTRODUCTORY NOTICES. 


At the commencement of last spiing, 
I returned to my native home in a 
lemute Irish county, after an absence 
of several years ; it was my tirst long 
absence; and certainly never did I 
experience purer happiness than at 
the moment I again found myself 
under the paternal roof, surrounded 
by my family, and looking forth upon 
the scene of all my early recollec- 
tions. 

The entire week, too, that followed, 
was delightful ; 1 was an olyect of 
admiration to many— of solicitude to 
all. My elder relatives were satis- 
fied, that time and travel had wrought 
a wondiQus improvement in me; — 
my little brothers and sisters regard- 
ed me os a perfect hero. 

The second week was little inferior 
to its predece3Sor. I had much to 
tell, and every body seemed ]>roud to 
listen ; I had much to hear, and 
every body was anxious to relate. 

The third week tiipped along very 
lightly. I asccrtainctl how many of 
my fiiends were dead— how many 
married — how many single. I sighed 
forth a brief valedictory culggiuin 
upon the first— condoled with tlie 
second— congratulated the thiid. I 
sought idler the fair faces^ which — 

Had made 

The star-light of my boyhood;" — 

complimented those who had bound 
themselves in matrimonial ties, Avith 
having done well — ^those who re- 
mained yet free, with having done 
better, I Hirced equally with both- 

The fourth week passed most mer- 
nly. I rode abroaii to return visits 


and partake of hospitalitu*^ ; and my 
spirit rejoiced in the wild scenes 
amidst which it had been reared ; I 
gazed exultingly upon our vast lakes 
— our mighty rivers — our stupendous 
mountains — our glorious ocean ; and 
I revelled in the breeze that swept 
them with the abandonment of one 
who, in distance, in sickness, and in 
sorrow, had always ant icipated health, 
strength, and rapture fiom its em- 
brace. 

The fifth week was not like the 
preceding, replete with pleasure ; 1 
had tolfl all the stories touching my 
adventures in foreign parts, which I 
either cared to tell or would have 
haply been intelligible to mj' audit- 
ory^ I had heaid eveiy thing that 
was worth hearing, I began to sigh 
for some accustomed pleasures which 
were not within my reach. ITiere 
Avab no Italian ojiera — no so/ref* wim- 
.ficale, at wliich the idolized of Eu- 
rope charmed the breatliless sofo?*— 
no ronversaztQjte in which distin- 
guished men and lovely women took 
a port# " I 

I found leisure to discover specks 
in many things, whicli before appear- 
ed all brilliancy. 

The women were not the fascinat-, 
iiig creatures in whose society the 
later years of my life b^d glided so 
deliciously away. They had not the 
beauty and confiding gentleness of 
the English girl — the ^ce and ta- 
lent of the Fron^aisc — the thoughtful 
tenderness of tlie Jtaliaii*7^®^ 
peerless form and inexhaqsUhk ver- 
satility of enchantment whi^^^so 
pre-eminently the ,$paiuard. 
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Then thejr were never bien mkee, and 
never, oh ! never, biett 
These were the ladies^ A» for the 
female peasantry, they were coarse 
and cold, and spoke nd intelUgihle 
language ; so that ordinary gallantry 
was reduced to mere hie et Aie work, 
{ began to find I could not take 
my pleasure at home as I would “ in 
mine own inn/' I was compelled to 
enjoy my meerschaum in the open 
air — mb Jove frigido^not could the 
beauty of its sculptured hole, where- 
on Leda was caressing the too ha^py 
swan — ^nor the splendour of its taa- 
selled cheiry-stick and amber mouth* 
piece, secuie it an undisputed place 
even in my own bed- chamber. 

I began to perceive that my attri- 
buted petlection suffered by conti^ 
mied and minute inspection. Thus 
my knowledge of languages was ren- 
dered somewhat apocryphal by my 
not being able to sustain a conver- 
sation, either in French or Italian, 
with Miss O'DriscolI, who had lately 
arrived from '' a finishing school," in 
Dublin ; and my taste in music was 
deemed questionable from my not 
having bfeen sufficiently enraptured 
with her perfiiniiancc of the Battle 
of Prague, or her execution of Di 
ttenti Palpili ; — my fame for vivacity 
and agreeability was much impaired 
by my declining to dance jigs, even 
after supper ! — my talent was some- 
thing doubted in consequence of one 
of my aunts having lost three six- 
pences at whist, I being her partner ; 
— my courtesy and good breeding fell 
m the general esteem, because I gave 
" the glorious memoiy" one evening 
at my father's table, in the presence 
of a liberal Protestant; although after- 
wards, upon learning my transgres- 
sion, I offered him satisfaction in any 
degree he might fancy, from pistols 
tef field-pieces ; — my religious fervour 
was rated rather low, from my refus- 
ing to go, to church to hear one of 
two sermons which had already vexed 
my ears a hundred times, the rever- 
end preacher having been, for the last 
twenty years, unable to trust his eyes 
or memory with a new discouisc; — 
my orthodoxy was rendered suspi- 
cious^ by my putting down a noto- 
rious blockhead who had turned po- 
pular preacher, and who forced an 
argdrpent on me with the pious view 
of pmVing I was " little better than 
one of the ungodly — my good teni'- 


p^ was positively put amongst the 
things gone by, in consequence of my 
having given my Hi tie brother a kick 
in the after-part, for breaking, unce- 
remoniously, upon my privacy; — 
and, finally, my moral character and 
the reputation of a waiting-woman, 
were placed in jeopardy by the little 
urchins wandering from the record in 
his complaint against my cruelty. 

The sixth week was once more de- 
lightful. I w*»nt abroad in search of 
pleasure as I was wont to do in my 
warm youth, and sought out some 
old companions to whom I knew 
home was once irksome, and might 
be so at present. 

There were ten of us schoolmates 
and fellow collegians, who, during 
our vacations, used to meet of nights 
at an humble house of entertainment, 
rejoicing in the title of the sack of 
water and civil usage. There did we 
steal many and many a joyous hour 
from the vigilance of parents and 
guardians, eating oysters or lobsters, 
as it might happen ; drinking potheen 
punch, and playing spoil-five, brag, 
blind-hooky, or some other game of 
cards, in which Hoyle and Horus 
were equally uii respected. 

I proposed that we should renew 
these noefee voeneeque dedm with the 
accustomed secrecy, and in the old 
quiet way, A muster-roll was called ; 
but, alas ! all did not answer to their 
names. Two were no more ; each 
had died gallantly after his own fa- 
shion. One was shot at the head of 
his company in the attack upon a 
Burmese stockade — the other broke 
his neck in the attempt to save a fox 
at the dost* of a noble run, by riding 
from a ploughed field at a five-foot 
wall, Another was worse than dead ; 
he had been struck evangelical ; and 
in his rage for preaching and prose- 
lytising had rendered himself the pest 
and fgrebrand of the entire county. 
Another (one of the best fellows by 
the bye«that ever breathed,) had been 
seized with the opposite mania ; he 
had become an agitator, knight-libe- 
rator, and so foith, and swaggered 
about the countjy in a green uniform, 
and made speeches to brecchless bog- 
trotters, in a language which they 
could not understand. There was yet 
another absent in body, but not, we 
flattered ourselves, in spirit ; he was 
an M. P., and a barrister high in prac- 
tice at the English bar ; the honoured 
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and estemcd of i3roug]iam, and the 
hated and feared of Scarlett. Five still 
remained ; of these, three were mar« 
ried ; all had entered upon the busi- 
ness of life, and all seemed to have 
suffidently well selected their pur- 
suits, with the exception of Walter 
Blaney, a surpassing singer of Bac- 
chanalian lyrics — a fellow of infinite 
jest — the very prince of boon-com- 
panions — but one who never willingly 
read a hundred pages of any volume ; 
not, however, that he was by any 
means an habitual idlei*, fori remem- 
ber he once took hi& watch to pieces, 
threw the component parts into con- 
fusion — and finally reunited them 
himself after six months time, during 
which he laboured at the rate of six 
hours a day. He was now a lawyer. 
With the freedom of an old friend, I 
questioned him touching the reasons 
that swayed with him in his choice 
of a profession ; they were unim- 
peachable. His family was engaged 
in a Chancery-suit, which had already 
lasted ten years, and was likely to last 
ten more during the which period, 
and in the which cause he was sure 
to hold a brief, and thereby put some 
fifty pounds a year into his pocket, 
which would otherwise find its w^ay 
elsewhere. 

Well, we mot ; and the night was 
one of those rare passages of human 
life wherein there was a perfect free- 
dom from care. All the kindlier feel- 
ings of our nature were conjured up ; 
all the sweets of tlie past ^nd present 
fantastically blended to minister to 
our delight. We rejoiced that our in- 
fant friendship was untired and un- 
changed by time, while We revert- 
ed with the utmost gaiety of heart to 
the adventures of our youth. We told 
of boxing matches and barrings-out 
at school, and of revelries, loves, and 
battles at the University. We resus- 
citated old jokes ; saying how wc one 
night blew up the venerable pump in 
Botany Bay,* thereby making old 
Trinity rock again — lifew, on anollier 
occasion, we removed all the lamps 
within the walls from their high 
places, and cast them into '' that 


bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns''— how, when one of us was 
made a moderator, he, instead of ex- 
tracting money froin the podeets of 
silly freshmen, as vVas usual, 'fined 
his half doj^en of the fellows them- 
selves for various infractions of the 
statutes ; as, for instance. Doctor 
Jacky Barrett, V. P., for converting 
his stall in the chapel into a dormi- 
tory; Thomas Phipps, LL.D., for 
wearing boots ; J. Singer, D.D., for 
keeping a horse ; CoddieWall, D.D., 
fbr keeping* singing- birds ; James 
Kennedy, F.T.C.D., the misrepre- 
senter of*IIomer, for strutting una- 
cademicaily thiough the courts ;t and 
finally, the Dean himself, for not see- 
ing that the skips spoke Latin. — 
llien, apropos to deinir. We remem- 
bered how Wat accounted for the mi- 
racle of his not being called out for 
any fine at corrections the first Fri- 
day his tutor, Tom Garaon, held the 
ofiSce of Dean, by observing, ** Nunc 
mens ro^fiat Apollo and how, when 
the aforesaid Tom was at feud with 
the theatrical observer boys, aniLIrny 
the badgeman yet held horses at the 
college-gate, the brats used to an- 
nounce a popular enteitainment, uii- 
der the title of ** Tom the Dean, and 
Jerry the Badgeman and hov^’', 
when the aforesaid James Kennedy 
succeeded to Tom's office, he pas(sed 
an edict, excluding oysters apd all 
other shell- fish whatsoever fmm the 
University, ” as tending to encourage 
the Aphrodisiac propensities of the 
students," together with a thousand 
other things of the like nature. 

But all pleasures must have an end 
as a beginning. So at length we 
parted— not, however, without first 
agreeing on an early meeting. 

Wc did meet again, and of course 
with high-wrougnt ' expectations of 
enjoyment ; they were disappointed ; 
there was now a tiail of carthlitiess 
on our hilarity; we had soon cx- 
hau.sted our leminiscences, and 
thenceforth every man began to speak 
upon topics personally interesting to 
himself, and little short of tiresome 
to the company. The different scenes 


• The newest and best of the college squares, so christened on account of its compa- 
rative reAblsnes^ from Something*^! never codW exactly discover what 

f The reason was thus given in Latin, ** quia m'essu ad auUcam pompom se rarnpanii/* 
It is but &ir to add, the reverend gentl^an was himself conscious of this saltdiory Im- 
perfection in his gait ; for he once prodaimed it His intention^io learn to fence, pur- 
pose of taking the clastidty out of his toes. * 
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and aocietioB in which we had 
moved, and the different objects and 
pursuits we had in those years post 
learned to cherish, had left us no sym- 
pathy upon abstract matters ; there 
was no neutral ground on which 
our spirits could disport ; we conse- 
quently laboured to be merry, and 
being only clamorous, got prematurely 
drunk, and separated without speak- 
ing of another party. No one ven- 
tured to breathe, tnough probably 
all had felt that albeit our affection 
might be undiminished, we could 
only meet in happy revelry after the 
expiration of another lustrum. 

llie seventh week came, and found 
me a perplexed and melancholy man ; 
spite of myself I was getting involved 
in family disputes and county poli- 
tics, and 1 was desperately mnuyl^ 
deeply disgusted -with the pettiness 
of all the circumstances by which I 
was surrounded. Thus it came to 
pass, my days dragged on in alterna- 
tions of frctfulness and mental torpor. 

I fad 1 existed through another week 
after the same fashion, misanthropy 
or hypochondriasis was inevitable! 
But fortunately the anival of the 
judges of assize on llie Saturday 
threw the Avhole county into commo- 
tion, and assembled all its gentry 
within the narrow precincts of the 
capital. 1 bate crowds; for (as 
Lord Bacon so beautifully expresses 
it,) a crowd is not company, and 
faces are but a gallery of pictures, 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no love but now the ex- 
citement was above pi ice. I accord- 
ingly foniul myself seated at the hos- 
pitable board of Kcnderiiiere Park, 
with some twenty other gentlemen, 
and the two ladies of the 'house, on 
the first day of the assizes, listening 
to the topics usually discussed at such 
re-iinicms — the promise of the crops 
— the price of pigs — the state of the 
country — the weight of the calendar, 
and the politics of the contracts for ' 
high roads and bridges. 

All present weie known to me but 
one, and him I had never seen before; 
my attention was strangely atti acted 
towards him ; so it would have been 
let me have met him where 1 might ; 
but here it was especially, from his 
being thrown forth into such strong 
relief by the group around. 

T^uwas an aristocratic simpli- 
city m every thing about him, which 


couid not fail of notice/ Be was 
dressed in a black coat, black necker- 
chief, white waistcoat, and white 
trowsers, that all sat upon him in 
their perfect plainness, so as to dis- 
play his form to the best advantage, 
and announce to the experienced eye 
the man of highest fashion. 

He was in the prime of life ; the 
blpom of youth, it is true, had passed 
ayray ; his clieek was colourless, save 
from the scorching of a more potent 
sun than shines within these lati- 
tudes; but time had impressed no 
wrinkle on his brow, and he might 
accordingly have been named of any 
age from twenty-five to thirty'-five. 
liis head was nobly set upon his 
shoulders — ^his forehead fair — ‘oh, de- 
licately fair, and exquisitely moulded, 
terminating in eye-brows dark, full, 
smooth, and far asunder, from be- 
tween the which there extended a 
nose perfectly Phidian. In youth his 
face must have been femininely beau- 
tiful ; the features were so perfect in 
themselves, so harmoniously drawn 
in concert ; but now thought, and 
care, and passion, had wrought ou 
their expression — making it statue- 
like, cold, very cold, not from the 
absence of feeling, but from pride. 
Still, however, it was one of those 
faces which aitists love to paint, and 
ladies love to look upon; for, cast 
after the finest Attic model, it taxed 
not the Hattery of the pencil, and 
haughty and something stern withal, 
it could only inspire woman with that 
passion tinged with awe, which is tlie 
purest, the faithfullest, and the fond- 
est of which her nature is capable. I 
could scarcely turn my eyes away 
from him. I felt that, notwithstand- 
ing his grace and beauty, there was 
a degree of repulsiveneos in his look 
and bearing, which could not but be 
galling to the million. There was 
that coqiplete ease and self-possession 
in every thing he said and did, which 
the vulgaf and ignorant imagine can 
arise only fiom the consciousness of 
superiority, mental and conventional. 
And then I fancitd, and could not 
shake myself free of the fancy, though 
I was vexed at entei tabling it, that 
there was something of the gladiator 
in his eye, showing as if he had cham- 
pioned human fears, and harboured 
few human sympathies. And lastly, 
there was an air of separateness 
about him, proclaiming to those 
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around^ that though with them, he 
was not of them. 

1 asked my neighbour, Walter 
Blaney, who he was, " What ! that 
Don of a fellow up there said Wat; 

Oh! that is Sir Reginald St. 
Senane." 

'' What sort of fellow is he ?” con- 
tinued 1. 

" Oh ! a devilish good fellow in his 
Way, but not exactly that sort of fel- 
low I’d borrow money to drink with,*' 
was the characteristic leply. He 
is a worthy of seven or eight thou- 
sand a yeiu* ; that gives half-a-dozen 
grand entertainments in the course of 
it, but except on these occasions, no- 
body ever sees the bead of his 
noggin.*' 

“ No ; hut seriously?** 

" Oh then, sei lously, he is a scho- 
lar and a gentleman, and the only 
honest papist I ever knew,*' 

" Is he a papist ?** 

** He says he is, but nobody be- 
lieves him ; for he eats meat on a 
Friday — eschews the mass-house — 
and abominates the cut — ass — arwl all 
belonging to it.” 

. " *Gad I I must get introduced to 

him,’* 

" Do. By Jove I you'll agree very 
well ; for he is a paricjg-vovs like your- 
self, and was twice as long away from 
home." 

" Indeed ! — Why the deuce, then, 
does he live here ?" 

" Partly to fulfil his duties as a 
landlord, — though, by tlie hye, he 
does not take much pride out of his 
tenantry now, for they all voted 
against him at the last election, — and 
partly, it is thought, because he can- 
not help it" 

" How is that ?" 

" Oh, it is said to be one of the con- 
ditions on which his uncle, old Dick 
Senane, left him the estate; but he 
makes an escapade every now and 
then in his yacht to France or Italy. 
Do you remember the uncle ?’* 

^ " Indeed I do,” ^aid I ; " and a 
queer fellow he was.” 

** Why, then, I can tell you. That 
chap there — calm, and grave, and 
stoical as he looks — has done queerer 
things than ever the uncle did. ” 

" But not in the same way surely r” 

" Oh, no; quite the contrary. — 
Dick’s was a waywardness of the 
head — his nejihew’s of the heart." 

Here somebody broke in upon our 
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conversation, and there was an epd of 
it. Sir Reginald left the table early. 
1 remained for half an hour longer, 
in compliance with Wat's earnest en- 
treaty to discuss the other bottle; 
and doubtless the Bourdeau^ Was su- 
perexcellent. 

On enteiing the drawing-toom^ I 
found it ciowded with ladies en grande 
temp, and all the youth, comme ilfaut, 
of the neighbouring town. Sir Regi- 
nald was seated near my little friend, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, talking in a low 
but very animated tone; while she 
seemed to be listening with her whole 
soul. Oh! it was quite evident her 
heart was gone ; for, as he spoke, she 
did not dare to raise her eyes to him, 
but there was a nervous motion of 
the half-closed eyei'ds, which shewed 
they were sufiusedwitn a pleasure so 
great that it was almost pain, I ra- 
ther thought, too, that he wore the 
aspect of a lover, and I was at first 
surprised ; for Geraldine was only a 
pretty, gentle, delicate jjirl, possess- 
ing few of those qualities which ex- 
cite enthusiastic admiration ; but I 
soon recollected, that, in middle age, 
the heart has generally ceased to be 
ambitious, and looks only for affection 
and lepose*. We then, according to 
our great philosopher, seek a compa- 
nion in a wife, and certainly it is a sea- 
son at which most men need one ; fi)r 
time or change, or distance or deM:h> 
have in great part severed our youth- 
ful ties, and afflicted us with a aense 
of loneliness — and pleasure, wooed 
and won in every form, has cloyed 
us with possession, and, fading into 
something new, has become, if not 
wisdom, at least a creation equally 
cold and real, llie mind, therefore, 
can no more be duped into adora- 
tion of its own phantasma. The salt 
blood, maddening through tmr veins, 
no longer falsifies our vision like, the 
faery ointment, making us ake every 
beauty of our own imagination in a 
faulty, or frail, or worthless, or false 
piece of humanity! — for such, alas! 
are almost always our first loves, if 
they have not been known from child- 
hood! — and now we dream not of 
rapture or perfection, but long only 
for freedom from pain, and the ab- 
sence of that which is positively 

The company wOs separated into 
knots, as is usual before the dance, 
and 1 fluttered along the vari^ par- 
terres of beauty, like the busy b^e of 
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'itory- book celebrity, to gather some- 
thing useful from each fair flower. In 
more homely language, I made inqui- 
ries of the ladies about the object of 
my cUriosit)^ ; aiid, Avith them, I found 
Sir Reginald Was imiversally a favour- 
ite. All concurred in praising his ge- 
nius, manners, and appearance, and 
in lamenting the melancholy w^hich 
oppressed him, and which-^or I was 
much mistaken — ^each fair dame or 
damsel would have born delighted to 
assuage. Now this struck me for a 
moment as being very strange ; but 
I afterwards found, that all f hate 
marked for the most part, repul- 
sive about him in the eye of man, Avas 
subdued into a kind of proud humili- 
ty in his intercourse with women. 
And then he jiossessed name and fame, 
and that romantic braven? which la- 
dies love so well,' especially wlien, as 
hy him, it bad been frequently dis- 
played on their account — ^lo win, to 
justify, or to ''CcUre tlieir favours ; 
and he had eloquence and enthu- 
btasm ; and, above all, the leal art of 
raising for the moment the mind and 
feelings of her with wliom ho con- 
versed to a level with his own, and so 
creating a passion for himself, in gra- 
titude, as it were, for developing pow- 
ers in his companions of which they 
were before unconscious, and thu-* 
awakening in thcmi a new and in- 
creased admiration of tbenisolvc .s. 

After thi*. fashion I came to learn 
some few jjarlicula/s of his story. 
They were such as exceedingly to 
cncrease the interest that, from the 
first, he excited iu my mind. He 
had, it appeared, left home in his 
youth, (I was then at school in Eng- 
land,) and he had left it in conse- 
quence of some unfortunate circum- 
stances which will be found detailed 
hereafter by a worthier hand. He 
remained ten years abroad, which, 
to my fair informants, was nearly a 
blank. There were some vague allu- 
sions to loves and misfortunes, and 
bloodshed, and so forth ; but there 
was scarcely even a scene assigned 
to them. The fact was, they kncAV 
he had visited many countries, and 
resided for long in Spain ; but how, 
or in what pursuits he had spent his 
time, none knew ; and being oik* 
of the least communicative per«ons 
brettthihg, all had long since ceased 
to Ifopfe for any explanation from 
himself, l^ls was the moie provok- 
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ihg to the many, because it was a 
matter of wonderment how he had 
been enabled to support existence 
during the greater portion of his ab- 
sence j for he had folIowTd no profes- 
sion, and w'hile he was yet away, 
his father died, leaving an accumu- 
lated amount of debt nearly equal in 
value to the family estate. True it 
was not innimbont on Sir Reginald 
to pay these debt'*, but having loved 
his father ve/v dearly, he would 
suffer no rejiroach to rest upon his 
memory; and accordingly had the 
property at once pul up for sale, 
llie purchaser, strange to say, was 
his own uncle — his father’s cider 
brother, ivho had been absent for 
thirty years, and reported dead. 
Noav thi'^ pricked my cinios-ity in 
the mo«^t Ihely manner ; for, iu my 
boyhood, I knew tlie old ‘centleman 
well, and he was then considered the 
greatest oddity in a place veiy fer- 
tilt in such commodities. Trom the 
sorry plight in which he bad left the 
country, he had dropped the hono- 
rary prefix to his name, and from 
pique to Ids family he Avould never 
resume it. So that to the last he 
insisted on being called Mr. Senane; 
in which, wlien present, he ivas al- 
ways indulged ; but in bis absence, 
he was far more fiequeiftly alluded 
to under the sonhtuptet of Tiinco- 
malee — conrerred iu considemlion of 
some lonrr sloiies he loA^ed to tell, 
oud which referred to Ibis Indian 
city foi their localities. His outer 
man wa"» riot Ic^'s singulor, than f 
have hinted, was the eortstilution of 
his mind. He ivas lidle iiioro than 
five feet high, with a huge hcid and 
an immense trunk, bupjiortcd by 
limbs utterly shapeless, one might 
almost say fiesbless, for they derid- 
edly exhibited little more bulk than 
the extremities of a skeleton. The 
face AV«s precisely of that order, 
which the popular '‘Uper=!titiou attri- 
butes to* olvt s or fciiics — fat and 
bom, w itli all the fiotuics lautiuli- 
nally exaggerated odo ugliness — 
gi-eat lound e\e^, j lotnidmg from 
their sockets — vctt inourli, and ter- 
ribly distended nostrils. How the 
descendant of a loiUily, remarkable 
for beauty, came to wear such fea- 
tures, it is dUlicult to conceive, un- 
less some elfish gallant bad become 
enamoured of bi-^ rnotlur. But so it 
was not ; for an old iieggarman who 
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could lay claim to precisely the same 
form and physiognomy, used to pe- 
rambulate the streets of the county 
town, stimulating the charity of the 
inhabitants in summer, by the eja- 
culation — ** God Almighty, put it into 
some Christian* s hoari to give me a bit 
to aatc or a kapenny to buy it, 1 pray 
the Lord God !" — and in winter, with 
— " God Almighty, put it into some 
Christianas heart to give me a ha* 
penny to hny a dhudeen of a pipe; 
for, God hwu's, I*m eould” And he 
was the innocent cause of poor Uick 
Senane’s deformity. Lady St. Se- 
nane, or, to give her her local title, 
the Madam, was one day seated in 
her caniage at the door of a haber- 
dasher's shop in the town, viewing 
sonic merchandize, when the fright- 
ful form of tyfianeen Phu obtruded 
itself through the 0 }>en door of the 
carriage, and begged for charity in 
his usual broken and terribly dis- 
cordant accents. The lady shrieked, 
and ekasped her hands over her eyes, 
to shut out the horrible vision — but 
without avail. She was at the time 
far gone in picgnancy, and terror 
brought on prcmatuie labour, wdiich 
was didicnlt to the utmost peril of 
her life. She, however, surv ived it ; 
and in the fiist moment of returning 
sensation, deinandi'd to see htr child. 
Fear that any opposition might oc- 
casion a fatal excitement, induced 
the attendants reluctantly to cj)mply 
with her commands. She fainted 
the instant she rccognUed the fea- 
tures, and tit followed fit, with a 
violence and rapidity of succession, 
which seemed to forbid all hope of 
her recovery. Youtli, and a good 
constitution, notwithstanding pre- 
vailed ; hut she was unable to leave 
her bed for months ; and though she 
lingered on many years after, in va- 
riable health, and bore another son, 
she never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor could she ever endure to 
look upon that child. He, i poor ur- 
chin, 1lfas first sent io nurse in the 
mountain, and then transferred to a 
boail3ing school in the town, where 
he W'as so utterly neglected of his 
family, that tbt mistress was even 
suffered to rear him in her own reli- 
gious persuasion; and thus it hap- 
pened, that while hi§ brothers pro- 
fessed the ancient faith, for which 
his ancestors Inul fouglit and bled in 
the Holy Land, he was taught to be- 


lieve that popery and idolatry were 
correlative terms, and, consequently, 
that there was no salvation for the 
papist. 

At length his mother died, and he 
was brought home at the commence- 
ment of the following vacation. Here, 
as he was one day playing with his 
brothers in the stable-yard, an acci- 
dent occurred, which for ever alien- 
ated the little regard that might have 
been entertained for him by his fa- 
mily. The boys were armed with 
bows and arrows, and engaged in 
shooting at a mark affixed to the 
pump. 

Reginald, the oldest, (there were 
three in all,) upon some occasion ran 
up to arrange the mark, and while 
his hand wa« yet on it, Richard let 
fly his arrow, whether maliciously 
or not, heaven only knows ! 

nie arrow lodged in his brother's 
hand, and made a small piineturc in 
the fleshy part near the thumb. The 
boys concealed the accident ; firstly, 
because the wound did not appear to 
them of any coiisoqueiice, there hav- 
ing scarcely been a drop of blood ; 
and, secondly, because they knew 
poor Jlicliard had little mercy to ex- 
pect, if it was discovered by his 
father. 

If was, however, fatal ; the hand 
swelled — festered — mortified ; and 
before the end of the fourth day, the 
eldest and favourite child of the fa- 
mily was no more. 

Richard was foi ihwith sent away 
from Iiichicronan House, without a 
word of reproach; but it was not 
intended that lie ever should return, 
lie was boarded at a grammar- 
school in Cork, where he passed se- 
veral wretched yesirs, for his misfor- 
tune was peqietually kept before him 
by the malice or dislike of his com- 
panions. '' Ha! fairy -face that kill* 
cd his brothel',** rung in his ears on 
the occasion of every trifling contra- 
diction, or school-boy squabble. So 
that when he reached his eighteenth 
year, he resolved to leave his coun- 
try and seek tranquillity in some 
distant realm where his name and 
his misfortunes were alike unknown. 

There was only one being in the 
world who loved him, and that was 
the old schoolmistress by whom he had 
been reared. She alone therefore wa» 
made acquainted with his .intention, 
and she it was that supplied him 
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with the means of putting it in e^- 
cuti^. 

Through the intefeat of a relative 
of hers, who had amaased a for- 
tune in the India company's service, 
and was then settled in London, he 
succeeded in gel ting out to India, 
wherd it was suppo^ he died, hav- 
ing caught the marsh-fever shortly 
after landing. 

On tlie contrary, he lived and pros- 
pered ; and had returned to England 
^with immense wealth, and been already 
in London for some time, when the 
family estate was advertised for sale. 
He at once concluded the purchase 
with the agent at Lincoln's Inn, but 
would neither see nor hold any com- 
munication whatsoever with his ne- 
phew.^ " He would never," he said, 

have disturbed the young man in 
his possfc’^&ion of the property, had he 
thought proj)cr to retain it, though 
of right all belonged to him ; and 
even now, he felt happy in paying 
tlvi full value for it ; but he never 
could be brought to foigljt the treat- 
ment he had experienced at the hands 
of his family." 

Soon after he returned home, and 
was welcomed as the lich aie always 
welcomed. Put ho at first declined 
all the proffered hospitalities. After- 
wards, however, lie relaxed some- 
thing iu this respect— made morning 
visits and went to evening parties, 
bnt would accej)t no dinner invita- 
tion, lest he might be expected to 
make a return. 

Neither would he live in the fa- 
mily mansion, considering that that 
would be attended with too much ex- 
pense, and declaring it was too large 
and solitary for a single man. No ; 
he took a small house in the county- 
town, spid announced his intention 
of selecting a wife from the fair vir- 
ginities of the place, and leading her 
in triumph to Inchicronan. 

M&ny an unfortunate girl was in 
consequence compelled to look pleased 
with l5ick*s grotesque and antiquated 
att^tions ; but all in vain, for he 
was as fickle, thougJi not s6 licen- 
tious, as a Bon Giovanni, and years 
rolled on, still finding him abachelor. 

Meantime his occupations and 
amusements proceeded in one unva- 
rying roimd. He kept a noble stud, 
seldom crossed a boise, 
and i^'^^^riahly maltreated by the 
anirtSi m stjme way or other ^ when 


he did,) and he used to sit in an attjc 
window, when' he had fixed his 
study, and watch the horses as they 
were ledout to exercise by his grooms. 

Again, he had a large collection of 
coats of all dates and shades of 
colour, (though he never exhibited 
any thing but a pepper-and-salt co- ' 
loured single-breasted jacket on his 
proper person, > and these he used to 
take especial pleasure in examining, 
and folding, and turning; over iu 
divers ways. 

Then he used to dabble in chemis- 
try, or as the superstitious and 
uncharitable declared, in alchemy, 
spending whole days amidst furnaces, 
retorts, and blow- pipes. 

And then be used to lounge about 
the streets and into the news-ioom, 
and join some of the various groujjs 
of idleis — briefless barristers — pa- 
lientless physicians — ^unfrocked par- 
sons — ^half-pay officers — cf hoc 
omiui — in which, from the cheapness 
of provisions, the town abounds ; and 
while they were oecretly laughing at 
his every look and gesture, indulge 
them withthread-barc jokes and thou- 
sand times told stories of Trincoma- 
lee. 

Now in these companies he never 
failed to hint obscurely at his admi- 
ration of the reigning belle of the 
county, whoever she might be, and, 
at his own determination to alter his 
condition, whereof, though, 1 believe, 
he never had any serious intention ; 
for it was observed, that whenever 
parental authority had nearly forced 
any of his flirtafions to a consumma- 
tion, he invariably shyed off, and, in 
the language of the prize-ring, never 
could be brought to thp scratch again. 

Now this frequently observed, gave 
rise to an ill-natured opinion which 
prevailed pretty widely — and to the 
effect tliat Dick misdoubted his capa- 
bility of administering what the apos- 
tle Paul denominates the due be- 
nevolence It might have been so ; 
but candour would acknovdedge, that 
throwing buch a deficiency aside, 
there weie other reasonb sufficiently 
cogent to prevent hib marrying; 
while it must be at the same tinie 
confessed, that the belief gamed some 
colour from the delight wbcrewithho 
was wont to dilate upon ** love pla- 
tonic," and upon the blight, imma- 
culate, unniixed, dibintcrested, and 
pure affection of the young lady who 
2 T 2 
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eloped from Limerick witH Tanducci, 
a |>ei*j50n of great celebrity in hi& day. 

Once^ however, in spite of doubts 
and diAcnltics, Dick was all but cap- 
tured \ this made a most important 
era in hh existence. 

He had proceeded so happily with 
a young lady of a neigh bourinpc vil- 
lage, tlmt he wa.s in the habit of lend- 
ing his horses to her brother — 
common nise of his by the bye) — had 
dined several times at her fntheris 
table, and, in fine, agreed to skep 
at his house one rainy night. 

But morn, and with it cool reflection, 
cainc.” 

He arose very little after tlie " di- 
vine dawn/* and, utterly terrified at 
his own success, he abstracted his 
horse from the stable, saddled him 
him&elf, and rode away like the 
false knight m the ballad. Nor did 
he stop in the town ; no, by Cleorge, 
as he would say himsdf, he never 
pulled bridle till he found himself 
within the ilemesne walls of Inchi-* 
cronan. Theic he rcmaineil lost to 
the world for uiiwards of a month ; 
and there he fixed his staff during 
the remainder of his mortal pilgi*i- 
mage. 

Abating some customary enjoy- 
ments, his days glided away much as 
usual. His stud, his wardrobe, and 
hi8 laboratory w^ere kept up on the 
same grand scale as before, and he 
hod now, in addition ti» his other oc- 
cupations, taken upon himself the 
management of his demesne, which 
was the most bcautiTul and extensive 
in the county. The character of his 
administration, however. Was rather 
singular ; he would neither suffer any 
one of the l>casts, nor any portion of the 
roduce of the land to be sold* He 
ept horses in padiiocks till they died 
of old age. having been for years un- 
conscious of any riders, except the 
whiteboys, were occasionally 
obtteing enough to exeiclse them in 
midniglit fu»avs; and he had 
J^llocks in stalls, and sheep in tur- 
.-nip-ficlds, till they severally died of 
fat ; and he had pigs in marshes till 
they ran mad with repletion. 

An4 then his corn was kept in 
barns, and hi? potiitos in beds till the 
vital principle once mote waxed strong 
within them, and tliey grew again : 
and, to complete the catalogue, he 
‘ had bis hay arranged in venerable 


reeks, that towered iU dusky grandeur 
for many a year, and, at length, like 
the Israclitish prophet, disappeared 
from earth in a blaze Of lire. The 
same abhorrence too, of all change 
of condition had, in like manner, ex- 
tended itself to his proper person ; 
he never undertook another matri- 
monial adventure. 

Accordingly, when he ascertained 
that he was in all probability booked 
for an early journey to the shades, and 
that there was no longer any chance 
of a chibrs springing from his loins, 
he bethought him of his nephew^ and, 
after much negociation, succeeded jn 
inducing linn to return, wliich be did 
a few days before the uncle’s death. 

A pri\ate conference of very long 
duration took placi between them, 
and the whole property was be- 
queathed to tlie nephew, upon certain 
conditions, which never clearly tran- 
spired ; and which each narrator fa- 
shioned after a manner of his own. 

And now great joy prevailed the 
whole county at the accession of Sir 
Hegmald to the neglected title and 
estates of hiS ancestors. For a time 
his popularity was i xccssive, but be- 
fore the end of the first year the tide 
of opinion vihich set so strongly in 
his favour, ebbed as lapidly, and left 
him m well-nigh the same lonelinefts 
of heart in wliich he had returned. 

Tliis can be easily understood ; he 
w^os feared and clibliked by the zealots 
of all partits in politics atul religion, 
and strongly loved of none. From a 
desire to preserve the peace amongst 
his tenantry, he was forced into hos- 
tilities with the two clas-scs, who, 
fium the most sordid motives, con- 
trive to keep Ireland in a perj^ctual 
ferment. I mean the catholic agita- 
tors and the evangelical missionaries, 
than whom greater curses were never 
yet inflicted on an unfortiuiate ebun^ 
try. 

To this description there are of 
course exceptions in the persons of 
dome who do mischief under the con- 
scientious eveitement of an ill-direct- 
ed patriotism, or a misguided zeal ; 
but in both parties such men exist in 
vc**y small number. 

Sir Reginald, 1 said, was opposed 
to both ; he did his duty as a magis- 
trate with sttTii determination, and 
with a soveieign contemjit for tliat 
spurious popularit) which of late 
years is courted by too iil»any timorous 
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or unr«flectmg gentlem^n^ In proof 
o< thw, rt will be only necr-ssary to 
cite two instances, fie had one of 
hib own senanU transported lor join- 
ing m some outrage on the property 
f)l an Orangemaft, and he actually 
caused a mtthodist pi earlier, who 
created a disturbance m the \dlage of 
Inchicronan, to Im? put in the stocks, 
'w here he remained foi several houro 
binging '' O, be joyful,” and duers 
other psalms, to tlie inhnitc lueni- 
mi lit of the people 

Ihis act earned him amongst " the 
(hit,** the rtputatinri of a cruel pci- 
sLCUtoi and blood-thn st\ ^iianl, but 
he tartd little for he held the whole 
t ibe in utti r < ontempt and ivcrsion, 
not from bigotrj, loj ht was in- 
diftiitnt to leligmub forms hutb(- 
tausc h( considered that tlav, With- 
out additssing one nobU or gtnerous 
uicintivc lo tin hunim In irt, sought 
to seatUr a cold supirstilion and 
a lestless and unsocial lupoensy 
throughout thi land 
lie eonsiqueiitlv mixed little mthc 
society which his touiilv allordtd , 
hut led at once a splendid and soli- 
tary life His (stiblishment at In- 
diicron^n llousi was kept up on a 
scale of positne magnihctncc , his 
rook wis a hist laU attmtOj his 
tnblt glowed with luxury, his 
celiars contained the choiccbt wines, 
his dogs and horses were of the bist 
and most beautiful bueds , hislibraij 
would havt dom honoui to a clowned 
head , but, acioiding to tin parable 
of I’\thagoids, he w is jiri ving upon 
his own heart His houis weie for 
Ihi most port pass( d eithei amongst 
his books, 01 m unatt< ndt d iambics or 
excursions , he seldom saw a human 
being except the members of his own 
housihold, and with these he hardly 
exchanged words He had no friend , 
such, however, 1 became to him be- 
fore long , a true friend, as desenbed 
bv my Loid Bacon, to whom you 
may impart guefe, joys, tears, hopes. 


suspicions, counsels, and wbatsoimr 
iieth on the heart to oppress it. In a 
kind of end shrift or confession/' 
A seciet sympathy drew us together^ 
like him 1 had many mnpent hours 
to lament , and m my bosom, as in 
his, the spirit of ambition was ex 
tinct 1 hod abandoned my profes- 
sion, in which I considetod the re- 
wartU unworthy the toil and trouble^ 
and sacrifice of feeling onu mdepeh- 
dencii, and determined to content 
my self w ith an obsc ure condition, and 
my patiunonial pittance Ahiongst 
taose wrho loved m^, thib gave rise to 
much repining, especially when they 
saw my contcmporai les (whom m the 
idce for honours at school and college 
I had left fai bthiml,) now raising 
themselves to rank and fortune , and 
the many, m sjuaking iif me, were 
wont to shake their hearls, while they 
alluded to me a& a melancholy exam- 
ple of the' usclc^sjK sh of talent and 
education, without common sense. 
But Ibir Reginald could appi eemte my 
moti\ea, and thought thi better of 
me tor that which had given me the ap- 
pearance of folly in the eyes of others. 
Before the c nd of t he wt ek we woi e ac*» 
quaiuttd I aerompanicd him home, 
and from that liour to the day of his 
death weweie well-mgh msepaiable 
He spoke to me with the utmost 
fxeedoiu of all things ulating to him- 
self, and bequeatoed to my care a 
memoir of his life, from his childhood 
up to the period of his nturn to Ire- 
land It bore the title and motto I 
ha>e given it. He wished it lo be 
publibhed, but referred the time and 
manner to m> discntion I am now 
at liberty to fulfil his desires I pro- 
po^^e, howevei, topiefacethc eventful 
passages he has hmisclf detailed, with 
a brief notice of the happy months f 
spent in bis company, and some ac- 
count of his death, which was sud- 
den and violent, and accompanied 
with circumstances ot much sorrow 
• IIenky Mildmay. 


• • 
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THB WBtUNGTON ADMINISTRATION DEFUNCT. 


The Duke of Wellington has fallen 
from the throne of Downing Street, 
and Kail Grey reigns in his ttcad.* 
To those who had observed the pre- 
carious tenure of his Grace's power, 
during the last session, and had mark- 
ed not only the results of the elec- 
tion, hut the tone and feeling which 
prevailed throughout all parts of the 
country, wliere public opinion had a 
chance of being heard, the over- 
throw of the Duke was a matter of 
the highest probability ; his conduct 
from the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, savopred so strong of 
the insanity which he had himself 
formerly predicted would characte- 


rize the acts of his premimbip^ as 
to render it inevitable. 

It is a common observation of all 
historians, who have to stigmatise 
the conclusion of the career of kings 
or statesmen, that its commencement 
was popular and auspicious. This 
may sometimes be attributed to a rhe- 
torical fancy; sometimes may have its 
foundation in that feeling of our na- 
ture, which leads us to seek for some- 
thing to redeem ifit the character of 
those whom we must condemn ; 
sometimes, however, it is true. In 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
no administration ever came to the 
helm of state, with so many predis- 


* As the memory of minhters passes away with great rapidity, it may be convenient 
for those who may hereafter read these pages, to set down the past and present ministry 
in a note. At the time we write, we are not certain of some of the new appointmeiUs, 


Fifbi Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor . . . 

President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal . . . 

Secretaries 


: : 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Master of^tfle Miaff and President 
of the Board of Trade . . . 

President of the Board if Control . 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster , 
Cabinet Minister udthont (Jffice . 
Master-General of the Ordnance . 

Secretary at IVar 

Lord Chamberlain 

Lord Steward ....... 

Master of the Horse ..... 

0\ umi of the Stole ..... 

Paymaster of the Forces . . . 

Woods and Forests 

Vice-Pi-esident (f Board of Trade 

Postmasttr-Oenerad 

L ieuf chant- Oenerhl of Ordnance *. 
Secretary of Admiralty .... 
Aitorncy-Ocnet al . . . ^ . 

Soliciicr- General ...... 


Duke of Wellington 
Lord Lyndhnrgt 
Eail Bathurst 
Earl of llosslyn 
Sir Aobeit Peel 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Sir George Murray 
Mr. Goulburn 
Lord Melville 

Mr. Herries 
Lord EUcnboroiigh 
Mr. Arbuthnot 


Viscount Beresford 
Lord F. L. Gower 
Earl of Jersey 
Duke of Bpekingham 
Duke of Leeds 
Marquis of Wincliester 
Mr. Calcraft 
Lord Lowther 
T, P, Courtney, Esq, 
Duke of Manchester 
Lord E, Somerset 
Kight Hon. J. W. Croker 
Sir James Scarlett 
Sir E. B. Sugde « 


Eail Grey 
Lord Brougham 
Marquis of Lansdownc 
liord Durham 
Lord Viscount Melbourne 
Lord Palwierston 
Viscount Goderich 
Lord VibcountvAlthorpe 
Sir James Graham 

Lord Auckland 
C. Grant 
Lord Holland 
Earl of Carlisle 
Sir W. Gordon 


Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl of Albermarle 

Lord John Russell 
Hon. Mr. A. Ellis 
C. P. Thomson, Esq, ^ 
Duke of Richmond 
AboVishcd 
Hon. G. Elliot 
Sir Thofhas Denmah , 
Sir W. Home ' j 


IRELAND. 


Lord- Lieutenant Duke of Northumberland Marquis of Anglesea 

Lord Chancellor ..... . Sir 'A- Hart, ' , ' Sir A* Hiut 

Commander tf Forces .... Sir John Bytjg ' Sir John Byhg 

Ckiif Secretary Sir H. Ifariluge Hon* B. G* S. Staulj 

Fice-Treatiurer bfr. Mamice Fitagcrald Sir Henry Parnell 

Aitnrney-Gepe^al ..... Right llon. H, Jny B. Fennewe^ier ,, 
Soliutor General , ^ . . J. Doherty * % / ' J. DoftefetSP,. ^ 
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posing circumstances in its favour, qualities which contributed to his re- 


A year of the low intrigue and 
treacherous chicanery of Mr, Can- 
ning ; of the helpless imbecility and 
ridiculous squabbles of the Godericli 
cabinet, had wearied and disgusted 
the nation. We were heartily tired 
of great orators and sagacious theo- 
rists ; we were nauseated with trick 
and scheming in high places ; and 
we hailed the accession of a practical 
statesman, and of a man whose un- 
disputed fame appeared to us a gua- 
rantee for his honour. His having 
Sacrificed office sooner than compro- 
mise his principles, was an additional 
pledge that he W’ould not do anything 
to tarnish his illustrious reputation, 
by having recourse to the shifting 
practices of ordinary placeholders. 
The ''untoward*' battle of Nava- 
rino, (untoward we mean as to its 
policy : in other respects, a naval 
victory is the true heritage of Eng- 
land, and need never be rcgietted,) 
had laid the foundations for a general 
war in Europe ; and to whom could 
we look with more confidence, than 
to him who had had the destinies of 
Europe so long in his hands At 
home we felt that the fatal philoso- 
phy of the free-traders had under- 
mined the prosperity of England, in 
every branch, and we relied upon the 
well-known hostility of the Duke, 
to quackery of every kind, to put 
down the mischievous system of his 
painiihleteenng predecessors. The 
Toiy party, at all times, even now 
divided and scattered as it is, the 
great party of the country looked up- 
on the Duke as their chief ; in whom 
their trust might be as firm as " Ail- 
sa’s rock;" and, though the Whigs 
raised their voices against him, their 
cry was but one of factious clamour, 
ill which the nation did not sympa- 
thize. Thus supported, thus cheer- 
ed, thus trusted, thus honoured, he 
began his administration in 1828 ; 
he has so managed as to resign it in 
1830, amid something more closely 
approaching to nmmimous dislike, ri- 
dicule, dibti*ust, and contempt, than 
is ordinarily the lot of any fallen mi- 
nister, or that we could possibly have 
conceived to have become the por- 
tion of one, whose claims to honour 
in another most lofty and glorious 
department of public service, are so 
high and indisputable. 

We fear, however, that those very 


nown in war, are those which dis- 
qualified him for the civil administra- 
tion of a country which considers it- 
solt* to be free. The first duty of a 
soldier is obedience — the inherent 
right, therefore, in a general, is per- 
emptory command. He must not 
be reasoned with, but obeyed. He 
acts foi the interest of the whole 
army committed to his charge, but 
he must not allow them to question 
what may be the measures most re- 
quisite to promote those interests. 
Ilis designs cannot be communi- 
cated to any one — ^they must often 
be so masked, as to be carried by 
means such as to make all others 
think they were the very reverse of 
what he intended. All great gene- 
rals are therefore haughty, reserved, 
self-depending, careless of individual 
interests, cold, crafty, and deceptious, 
when business is to be done. '^I'heir 
individual temperament may, in idler 
hours, make them lay aside these 
qualities of their profession : they 
may be " in the ball-room gay, as 
in the battle brave — ^they may be 
" gallant in a lady's bower," fond 
of festivity, generous, accomplished, 
witty, humane ; but when duty again 
calls them to fill an office of com- 
mand, the professional features re-* 
appear. From such materials a fit 
imiiister of a free country cannot be 
expected. 

Let it not be imagiried that these 
remarks are intended to affront the 
military character, or to attribute 
such unamiable qualities to the pro- 
fession of arms in general. Tlierc is 
no profession in which all the higher 
and more honourable emotions of the 
soul arc so constantly displayed — 
none, in wdiich there is moie room 
for the display of noble, generous, 
and manly feelings. The gallant 
soldier^ who fights from the impulses 
of honour, or courage, or patnotism, 
has beemin all ages andcountiies an 
object of just admiration ; but his 
ardour and bravery are no more than 
machines in the hands of the cool 
and calculaling general. The Napo- 
leons of the world ^ sneer at the 
Murats. They may allow them to 
be as brave, but they consider them 
as stupid, as their own sw'ords. The 
great strategist and tactician de- 
spises all who cannot dissemble. 

In countries wheie the population 
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Y/crc fciiavt\s, and the gentry evclu- 
sively of tlte soldier caste^ the ar- 
bitrary government of a gieat gene- 
ral was not objectionable. In the 
days of the Alexanders and Hanni- 
bals, and Casars, there wab little 
distinction between the maxims of 
the camp and the cabii»et, and these 
famous warriors managed both avow- 
edly on the same principle. They 
had reached the pinnacle of military 
renown, and military nations wil- 
lingly awarded to them supremacy 
a^ a mat ter of riglit. In cases also of 
(i\il war, the victorious general ua- 
lurally ascends the scat of power, 
and backed as he is of necessity by 
a faction breathing nothing but war, 
the Cromwell of the day continues 
while he reigns (always a short pe- 
riod) to be notlnng more than the 
head of a militaiy faction. But in 
times of peace, in countiies where 
freedom is the inheiitance of all 
classes ; where tlie soldier’s feeling 
is but slightly diffused through the 
nation ; whore all men have rights 
which they are determined to main- 
tain ; and where they have been train- 
ed to expect that they are to have 
some voice in public affidrs, some 
light that the measures of their go- 
verning powers should be explained 
and canvii's&ed — in such tirm > and 
countries he, vvliose nature and ha- 
bits have given him the superiority 
in a campaign, is, if he have not 
genius sufficient to control such na- 
ture and habits, no more in his 
place as a minister, tliaii a roll of 
drums, or a hie of musquotetTS in a 
deliberative assembl} . 

ITie IJukc of Wellington possessed 
no such controlling genius. His poli- 
cy in the cabinet was that of a cam- 
paigner. His colleagues were no more 
than aides-de-camps or ordeilies, to 
be dibmi&sed for the slightest mis- 
undeistandino of his ordeis. The 
people «t large were Just like an 
army, which the prime minister had 
to manage for their general advan- 
tage, according to the best of his 
ideas, without consulting theirs. Op- 
posing parties were to be met as 
enemies in the held, to be out -ma- 
noeuvred. A debate in the House of 
Commons or I^ords was a battle, 
which was to be fought in the face 
of day, but all the preliminary move- 
ments were matters of the most pro- 
found secrecy. So that the enemy 


was bewten, it was no matter how, 
whether by force or by fraud, in 
open combat or by underhand stj’ata- 
gem. As during aU his campaigns 
he never valued the opinion of a 
council of war, (we believe, indeed, 
he never called one, but in his ad- 
minibtiation he could not pursue the 
analogy so closely,) »o during his 
premiership he paid no attention to 
the opinions of his cabinet council. 
Coniidcnce in his own resources, and 
no inconsiderable portion of personal 
vanity, swelled by the continual sy- 
cophancy of the fawning parasites by 
wdiom he was surrounded, (and no 
man was ever more infested by such 
pernicious creatures,) Jed him gradu- 
ally to remove, by means the least 
scrupulous, every person who could, 
by his rank, influence, talents, or 
connexions, interfere with his soli- 
tary government. At the first pre- 
tence of opportunity lluskisson was 
removed, with a promptitude of 
punishment, for daring to have an 
opinion of his own on the most 
trifling matter, which would have 
done honour to a drum-head court 
martial. 'ITic influence, real or 
supposed, of IVfcssrs. Clrant and 
W*ynne, of Lords Palmerston and 
Dudley, insured their exclusion ; 
and for a similar reason the I'luke 
of Clarence, the present King, was 
deprived of the office of Lord High 
Admiral, with a precipitancy which, 
when w^e look to his exalted rank, 
was bold enough. His Royal liigh- 
ncsb was too high imbiith and rank> 
and too independent in his notions 
to serve at the beck of the Duke, 
and his place was more suitably 
filled by the supple and long trained 
servility cf Lord Melville. The Mar- 
quis of Anglesea showed someaymp- 
toms of acting on his own account 
in Ireland — his dismissal instantly 
followed, and the wealthy dulness 
of the Duke of Northumberland was 
substituted. Here, too, the tactics 
the Duke were peculiarly appa- 
rent. The alleged cause for the 
Marquis’s dismis;>al was, his having 
written a letter to an Irish Roaaan 
Catholic Archbishop, in which he 
veptured to argue on the propriety 
of carrying Roman Catholic emaix- 
cipation — ^tbe date of the Marquis's 
communication being December 23d, 
1828, Just six weeljLa before the Duke 
of Wellington himself ^ recommend- 
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eel the measure otticially to Parlia- 
ment. 

The consequence of this immola- 
tion of- mon pf. independence or 
weight, was the creation of a cabinet 
of cyphers.* ** The infant aspect of 
the Welling^n administration/' said 
a political writer of the day, " bore a 
mixed resemblance to both its pa- 
rents— the rlead Liberal £JMr. Can- 
ning, of whose cabinet Lord Dudley, 
Mr. Huskibson, &c., so unceremo- 
niously ejected by the Duke, were 
proniinent raembeib,] and to the sur- 
viving Tory. As the child grew, 
however, the complexion betrayed a 
mournful change ; for a negro bant- 
ling will show at its birth no more 
than a slight shade of dinginess, not 
Wackoning thoioughly hut w ith time 
and exposure.” We do not liappen to 
feel the same respect for the retainers 
of Mr. Canning as the writer of the 
above passage ; but we should do 
them infinite injustice if we 'were to 
compare them eitlier for talent or 
honesty willi those who succeeded to 
their places. It vms the principle 
of the Duke of Wellington not to 
employ in his ministry any gentleman 
whom he could not turn off at a 
moment’s notice, without exciting 
any displeasure or astoni.shinent, and 
whose services he could not be sure 
of, either from their natural syco- 
phancy, or their habitual dependanCe 
upon him. 

The most respectable person of those 


underling ministers, was Sir George 
Murray ; but Sir George felt as an 
inferior oflicer does to his old com- 
mander. The Quarter-master Gene- 
ral could not think of mutinying 
against his GeneraUfesimo. His was 
the cabinet administration of the Co- 
lonies j their government in detail, 
India, (Canada, the West Indies, all 
was cai efully committed to military 
men pledged to the Duke. Sir George's 
allegiance, and that of the Governors 
of the Colonies, was fairly under- 
stood — it was the obedience of sol- 
diois to their general. Colonel Na- 
pier, in the dedication of his work on 
the Spanish Campaigns, tokos espe- 
cial care to hint that his liaving serv- 
ed under the Duke had taught him 
wliy tlie Tenth Legion was attached to 
Cyesar. AaColonel Napieris a liberal^ 
it is higlily ))robable that he is wholly 
ignorant of all political history ; it is 
indeed evident that he is altogether 
disqualified from writing with the 
slightest approach to profound or ex- 
tended views u]>on general polity, a 
misfortune which he shares with his 
party in general — and we may, there- 
fore, perhaps, excuse him, by his 
wont of knowledge how that legion 
served their master, for the insinua- 
tion which tins sentence conveys. 
Lucan can suggest to him what were 
the feelings of Lsclius, and we must 
leave it to Colonel Napier to decide 
whether they coincide with bis own.* 
It is certain that neither Sir George 


* The pas-^age we refer to is the following spirited speech of Lselius : — 

“ Si licet, exclaniat, lluiuani uiaxlme rector 
Noiuinis, ct fa? est veras expromere vikts; 

Qudd tain lenta tuas tenuit patientia \ires, 

Conqueriniur • deeratiie tibi fiducia nostri I 
Dum mo\ct h«n?e calidus spirantia corpora sanguis, 

Et dum pila valent fortes torquerc lacerti, 

Dcgencrcm patiere togani, regnumquc senates ? 

Usque adco miserum estdvili vinccre hello? 

Due age per Scythiss populas, per inhospita Syrtis 
Litora, per calidas Libyse sitientis harenas. 

Ihec maniis, ut victum post terga reliiiqueret orbem, 

Oceani f umidas remo compescuit undas ; 

Fregit et Aretdo spumantera vertice Rhenum. 

Jussa sequi tam posse mihi, tjuani velle, necessc est 
Nec civh rmus est^ in quern tua classica, Casar, 

Audiero^ Per signa dVeem felicia casirisy 
Perque iuosjiiro qtmu/nque exhoste friumphns; 

Pectore si frairis gladAu^nyjuguloque parentis j 
Condere mejabeasy pleuaqus in viscera partu 
Conjugis, invitd peragam tamen omnia dexttd. 

Si spoliare Dewty ignemqae inmittere trmpUst 
’ > Numina miscebit cosirensisfiamina Moneta : 

• Caslra super Tmei si /mere TibricHs undas, 
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Murray^ nor any others of the military 
men presumed to oppose whatever 
wish might be entertained by the 
Bake, Sir George, indeed, surren- 
dered some of his.political opinions, 
ITicro was another General in the 
Cabinet, namely, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
who combined in his own person 
some of the most incongruous si- 


tuations. Through the favour of 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, he 
is a director in the Scottish Clton- 
cery — by his own merits in the field, 
we presume, he is a Lieutenant-ge- 
heral in the army, and a Colonel of 
the 12th Dragoons. say, " we 
presume/' for it has not been our 
good fortune ever to have heard of 


Ifesperios avdax veniam ntftafor in 
Th quoscumqne voles in jAanum tffiindere murost 
His aiies art ns disperget saaa lacertis ; 

Ufa licefipenitus iolli quant Jnssetis urbenit 
Jiomu sit. 


The following is N. Rowe’s translation ; and it may serve to give some idea, though 
indeed a weak one, of tlie original. We recommend it, such as it is, tp the Liberal Co- 
loneh ^riio knows how and why the Tenth Legion admired Caesar — 


“ If against thee (he cried) I may exclaim» 

Thou greatest leader of the Roman name; 

If truth ibr injur’d honour may be bold. 

What lingering patience does thy arm withhold I 
CaiivSt thou di^trust our faith so often tried i 
In tliy long wars not shrinking 'from thy side ? 

While 111 my veins this vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my bosom blows ; 

While yet these arms sufficient vigour yield 
To dart the javelin, and to lift the shield ; 

While these remain, my general, wilt thou own 
The vile dominion of the lazy gown ? 

Wilt tliou the lordly senate choose to bear. 

Rather than conquer in a civil war ? 

With thee the Scythian wilds we’ll wander o’er. 

With thee the burning Lybian sands explore, 

And tread the Syrt’s inhospitable shore. 

Rehold ! this hand, to nobler labours train’d, 

For thee the servile oar has not disdain’d, 

For thee the swelling seas were taught to plough, 
Through the R 'line’s whirling stream to force thy prow, 
That all the vanquisli’d world to thee might bow. 

Each taculty, each power, thy will obey, 

And inclination ever leads the way. 

No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, 

'Whom Ccesar’s trumpet once proclaims a foe, 

By the long labours of the sword, 1 swear. 

By all thy lame acquir’d in ten years war, 

By thy past triumphs, and by those to come, 

(No matter where the vanquish’d be, or whom) 

Bid me to strike my dearest brother dead, 

To bring my aged father’s hoary head, 

Or stab the pregnant partner of my bed | 

Though nature plead, and stop iny trembling hand, 

1 swear to ^ecuto thy dread %«inin|ind. 

Dost thou delight to spoil the » ^althy gods. 

And scatter flames .through all their proud abodes ? 

See tbrongh thy camp our ready torches burn, 

Moneta soon her sinking fane shall mourn. 

Wilt thou yon haughty foctious senate brave, 

And awe Rie Tuscan river’s yellow wave 1 
On Tiber’s banks thy ensigns shall be pUc’d, 

And thy bold soldier lay Hesperia waste. 

Dost thou devote some hostile city’s walls ? 

Beneath our thunderihg rams the ruin falls » 

She falls, ev’n though thy wrathful sentence doom 
The world’s imperial mistress, migltfy Rome. 
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his deeds of arms, except on the oc- 
c^ion that he acted the part of se- 
ttmd to a Mr. James Stuart, of Dun> 
lemti, a Sook:h i^mey, in a duel in 
whi6h Sir AlexttDder Boswdl was 
ahot* (>reat thus in shxtatkma of 
peace as of 

** Orest in the bench as in the saddle, 

cemid as well bind o’er os swaddle.” 

it seemed good to the Duke of 
Wclhngton to appoint the dragoon 
director of chancery, a Lieutenant- 
general Lord Privy Seal. As he that 
made could unmake, as, always aba- 
ting the duel aforesaid, nobody what- 
F ever knew anything about his Lord- 
ship, and except sitting in a 
very owl -like appearance. Occasion- 
ally on the woolsack, as Lord Com- 
missioner, the Lord Privy did no- 
thing ; it is unnecessary to say, that 
he was entirely at the disposal of the 
prime minister. If he did not obey, 
the door was open, and nobody could 
tell whether he passed out of it or 
not. 

A similar indifference would have 
prevailed on the part of the public, 
had it pleased his Grace to have got 
rid of Lords Aberdeen, Bathurst, or 
Melville, by any process whatever, 
even the most summary. The first 
of these peers will figure in our lite- 
rature as long as " English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” is read, but pos- 
terity will not know enough of the 
hwtory of the worthy President of the 
Antiquaries — -the legitimate monarch 
of tlie A. S. S.’es — to tell whether 
Loi d Byron’s sarcasms are just or not. 
Some inquirers, as industi ious in tri- 
fles as the gentlemen who compose 
the body over which he sheds the 
light of his star, on Thursday even- 
ings, may di'^cover, that he was ge- 
nerally reputed t6 be an excessively 
(kill man, who had the sense to hide 
his want of ideas, under the mask of 
taciturnity — that he professed to ad- 
mire the principles of Prince Metter^ 
nich, and had, by diligent study, 
come so far towards imitating that 
minister, as to kuotv how to fbld, 
seal, and send off a despatch in the 
most approved and diplomatic man- 
ner — and that he had the necessary 
merit of duly appreciating hia dis- 
tance from the great man of the state> 
Furihet inquiries, if sncceskAil, may 
reveal the fact, that tbdt gi'eat man, 
with his' usual kindness and conde- 


scension, took the trouble of the fo- 
reign office entirely off the hands of 
the nobleman, whom he permitted to 
bear the nickname of Foreign Secre- 
tary, whose functions were reduced 
to putting into shape and tolerably 
giromatical language, the ideas which 
his Grace (to whom all foreign com- 
munications were, in the first place, 
uniformly consigned,) desired to have 
transmihed to courts abroad. This 
task being duly executed, his Lord- 
ship conveyed his bandywork to be 
copied by a clerk in the next degree 
inferior to himself, with as much so- 
lemnity as if he had performed some 
most weighty fUnciion of the fiauie 
diplomotipte. As Sir Thomas T/UW- 
rence’s pictures will outlast the fame 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, it will puz- 
zle the future collector to devise, why 
the painter chose to dress out in the 
clothes of a gentleman and the ri- 
band of a knight, a person whom he 
depicted with the countenance o^a 
sheep- stealer. 

Lord Bathurst, idle, indolent, dull 
and good for nothing, is merely no- 
torious for being one of the fattest 
weeds upon the Lethe bank of office. 
Adherence to his party, and the sort 
of family claim upon official rank, 
which more than a century of con- 
nexion with public business had given 
the representative of the Bathursts, 
put him and kept him in plaiie. 
When at the end of a long political 
career, he cast off his party, and vio- 
lated, without a moment's scruple or 
notice, all the political tenets of his 
family, theie was notliing between 
him and universal rejection, but the 
favour of the minister, to whom his 
friends assure us, that his poverty 
but not his will had sold him. The 
remaining peer of the trio. Lord Mel- 
ville, was sure to cling to the Duke, 
because nobody else would have any- 
thing say to him. 

In a pamphlet, generally attributed 
to the •pen of Lord Elleiiborough, 
that noble person is desci ibcd as be- 
ing one of the main ornaments of the 
ministry, as having been the' chief 
glory of the Whigs, as long as he chose 
to continue in their camp, as l>eing 
distinguished for wit, eloquence, rea- 
soning, and strong powers of satire. 
The public opinion differs so far from 
this his lordship’s aipjprcciation of 
himself, as to set him dawn os one 
of the most signal disgraces of the 
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most ciisgiaceful of miinatries. Hi» 
speeches, void of talent or infoi ma- 
.tion, were conspicuous only for flip- 
j^ant impertinence. Tha only state 
paper that we have been favoured with 
from his pen was that which has 
added a standing joke to our lan- 
guage — a state i>aper which had tl»e 
extraordinary merit of recommending 
a judge from his resemblance to a 
tame elephant^ and coiisigning a 
bishop upon India in a postscript as 
per maigin. In the pamphlet to 
which we have above alluded, the 
author, whom we suppose to be his 
lordship in peison, imagines himself 
personally odious to the opposition, 
but can tind no ground for their 
entertaining any such feeling to- 
wards him, except tliat they arc 
afraid of liis talents, and ‘tiemble 
before his satire. Agreeing with his 
lordohip, that he is looked upon 
with a peculiar feeling, which we 
do not know how to desciibe, not 
only by the opposition, but by every 
gentleman and man of honour in the 
country, we must inform him that he 
most lamentably mistates the cause. 
Small indeed must the cieature be to 
whom Lord Ellenborough could ap- 
pear redoubtable — but wdicn he re- 
collects the disgusting exhibition of 
l\is domestic couceins, and the con- 
temptible disclosures dragged before 
a nauseated public, he will be able 
to tiace to its real sou ice the sen- 
sation which the mention of his 
name excites — and need not wonder 
that the abuse of the powder of a ca- 
binet, exerted in favour of one of its 
members, over a dihgiaced House of 
Commons, to outrage all the feelings 
and decencies of private life, by a 
proceeding never paralleled in the 
history of any body pretending to 
the character of a legislature, plung- 
.ed the late admin istiation into a 
depth of especial disgrace, in which 
no act of mere political baseness or 
infamy could have j’'|rolved«them. 

Our list is almost done— the Wel- 
lii^on menagerie nearly exhausted. 
^0^1 burn ! dear animal I would we 
>^d ,the pen of Sterile to describe 
'tiiee, glory as thou lurt of the ill 
treated race, whose unmerited suffer- 
ings roused the sympathies of tl^e 
sentimental iiuvcller! Thy tiame, 
O Goulburn, $s a jest ! — the mention 
of thy labour!? as Chancellot of the 
Exchequer, enough to excite a roll 


of laughter inextinguishable. Yet 
peace be to thee ! Thou h^dst in 
thy days of office, two eminent 
merits. It was thjr fate to be, the 
sole in the history of ministers, to 
whom augmented unpopularity was 
the result of taking off a tax ; and it 
was thy supcrexcellent bungling and 
blundering in the civil list, that 
gave the coup de grace to the adminis- 
stration in which thy ears were so 
proudly erected. Never shall we 
look upon thy like again in the robe 
of the Exchequer; for never will 
there be found combined in one and 
the same person, the outrageous folly 
of thy master, in thinking that he 
could carry on financial affairs by 
thine agency, and his ultramulish 
obstinacy in persisting in retaining 
tliem when the ultra-asinine stupidity 
was evident to all mankind. 

Herries, who was a decent clerk, 
and who has made an immense for- 
tune, may be safely passed over with- 
out any observation. There are hut two 
names left, to whom talent was cveV 
attributed — and these the stratagem 
of the Duke placed at his disposal, 
as completely as those others among 
them, to whom nothing much above 
idiocy was ever ascribed by the most 
flattering admirers of their character, 
Copley, a sliarp, intelligent lawyer, 
possessed of great acuteness and readi- 
ness of mind; a man of little piinciplc, 
but most graceful and commanding 
eloquence, and still more considerable 
shrewdness, had run the round from 
decided Radicalism to as decided 
Toryism, never in the course of his 
career having scrupled to advocate 
the extreme doctrines of any party 
with which he acted. At last, in the 
easy reign of Lord Liverpool, his 
talents in the defence of Thistle- 
wood, recommended him to the notice 
of the GovemmenL then heinously 
ill provided with rising lawyers, and 
his clever management in ,the case of 
4hf Qvteen, led him to the office of 
Attorney General. The politics of 
his youth were easily forgotten, and 
he might safely smile at the sneers 
of his quondam friend. Hone, and 
his nickname, (destined to be re- 
vived) of lUt Copley. The pros- 
perous lawyer soon made his way to 
the Rolls, but l)is talents in Rarlia- 
ment were more conspicuous than 
his knowledge, or his diligence in his 
court. One speech of his made* a 
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wondei^l ii{i{i^e$dii>n — it was his 
rfepiv, in 1827, to Mr. Canning, on 
the Roman Catholic question, which 
at that time aj^peared to every body, 
except those interested, to be con- 
vincing against the Irish petitions; 
nor was its effect much diminished, 
though the originality of the speaker 
was somewhat damaged, by the fact 
that the staple of its argument was 
borrowed from Wliat Canning called 
the stinging pamphlet of Pr. Phill- 
potts. We have since seen, that boUi 
the authorand the orator were playing 
the game, one of a pamphleteer, the 
other of a counsel, and shook off 
their facts and arguments, whenever 
they fuupd it unnecessary to act a 
part any longer. 

The retirement of Lord lildon 
placed Copley — -fante do miemr — on 
the woolsack. Canning and^he having, 
like Peaebum and Locket, easily re- 
conciled their honest variances. He 
chose the poetical name of Lynd- 
hurst, and spoke various fine speeches, 
but did no business. The precarious 
and rickety btate of the Canning and 
Goderich administration, gave full 
occupation to all his poweis of trim- 
ming, but he played his cards well 
enough to outlive both, and enlist 
himself in the Wellington detach- 
ment. Here he was soon tiuined to 
obedience, by the daily sacrifices 
which he saw of the mutineers ; and 
when the time came for ratting again, 
the keeper of the King’s conscience 
found his own pertectly ready for 
any change that was requisite to keep 
him hi place. On the 10th of June, 
1828, he was as strenuous a no -pe- 
ppery man as ever. On the 5th of 
February, 182,9, he delivered the 
royal speech, conceding much ipore 
than ever was demanded, when he 
opposed even the consideration of a 
amcespion. After this it is unneces- 
sary to say that he was at the mercy 
of the Duke. An inefficient chan- 
cellor — a blundering law reformed, 
in spite of his loudly vaunted pro- 
mises — an idle and dilatory functi- 
onary, had no hold upon the nation. 
Lord Kldon, against Whom a factious 
and ungenerous clamour had been 
raised, was remembered with great 
disparagement to his successor. Iflie 
work of the old chancellor might 
have b^en slow, bUt'Tt was sure; 
when he decided, he decided prhm- 
^rhe w^ork of the new chan- 


cellor was rather slower, but iiolKKly 
depended upon it. In fact, upon ex- 
amination, it would be found that 
-in the three years that Copley had 
the seals, he has done less than any 
man whatever in the same period 
of time, and that nothing which ho 
has attemjffed, has given satisfac-* 
tion. It would be most unfair, even 
passing the unfairness of a political 
antagonist, to deny him the praise of 
a cleverness and a clearness which 
occasionally detected the strong or the 
weak points of the case brought before 
him, but his oiiginaJ ignorance of 
the princi))Ies and j>ractire of our 
Courts of Lquity, and the increasing 
idleness and distraction of his habi^, 
incapacitated him from being under 
any circumstances a chancellor, who^ 
could ventuio to deliver a decisive 
opinion, or in whom, if such was 
delivered, any body would confide. 
In this point of view he was but a 
sorry successor of the Earl of Eldon. 

We have lingered over Copley lon- 
ger than we had intended, but we 
have much more to say of him, if 
we so pleased, before we were done. 
The insinuations, said to have been 
made, about the uncleanness of 
his hands'' we disbelieve — if we be- 
lieved them wc should have no scru- 
ple to give our ojiiiiion distinct ut- 
terance. But Without insinuating 
any thing of the kind, we must say, 
that notbiug can be more unhappy 
than the appointment of a poor and 
expensive man to the office of Lord 
Chancellor. Jt is inipossible to check 
the blatant beast, the public, from 
bellowing or grunting forth charges 
founded in nothing further than the 
necessities of the head of the law, 
the guardian of the wards, the great 
trustee of minors and lunatics, and 
the administrator of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage to an immense amount, which 
are unjileasant to hear. Brougliam 
is now cliancfllor— he formerly used 
to abuSe Copley, among other mat- 
ters, for never having in his life held 
a chancery brief-— we think that his 
new lordship may be open to some 
of the reproaches whicli he formerly 
let loose against Lyndhurst. 

Sir Robert Peel. — ^When this gen- 
tlemen resigned office, because he 
could not consent that Mr. Can- 
ning should form a ministry, in 
which a desire to carry the Catholic 
Relief Bill was the feeling of the 
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majority, he acted, wisely or un- 
wisely, according as the reader may 
feel, but he acted in accordance 
with his declared principles. When 
he pronounced endless war against 
Canning, because that theatrical pei- 
son was willing to compromise the 
question, ** so as to alFord a triumph 
to neither pa^t)^" he then, too, acted 
according to his declared jiiinciple’j. 
When he arce[)ted oihce on the dis- 
solution of the absurd cabinet of 
Lord Goderich, on the evpr4s«ed and 
implied condition of supporting the 
old domestic policy of England, then, 
too, his declaied principles were 
atlhered to. 'fhat was the sole con- 
dition of his political existence ; but 
for his Protest anti&m he was nothing 
—absolutely nothing. AVe shall now 
have it in proof. He came back, 
supported by the weight of the Pro- 
testant party, which, in the belief 
that he was staunch and honest> 
tolerated his acknowledged medi- 
ocrity, or if the true Word must be 
spoken at last, hi") decent stupidity. 
Of upper clerks the most excellent, 
nobody could ever leproach him with 
any want of the wisdom to bi leaint 
in offices. Bent with his large mind 
upon reform, the inclination which 
that mighty intellect has taken, is to 
slay statutes already defunct, or to 
))U^zle by legislating u])on matters 
long since consigned to the tomb of 
all the Capulets. Expensive in ge- 
nius, it is to him owe the repeal 
of laws against witchcraft, or com- 
panions with gypsies, and to him 
also we are indebted for several im- 
portant improvements, as to the mode 
of saying guilty or not guilty. Valui- 
able matters these I Let the glory 
that attends their deviser await 
him for ever ! What he has done in 
the criminal law coukl have been ef- 
fected by any attorney's clerk ; it had 
been, (except the mischievous parts,) 
effected for at two hundred 
years in practice, nis consolidation 
of thp statutes cannot tank him 
higheat'in the scale of intellect than 
an i>dex maker ; tod if in the task 
for which hi.*! friends give him so 
much praise, any thing really indi- 
cating knowledge, or any ray of ta- 
lent be observable, it must always 
be attributed to his inferior ‘coadju- 
tors, Whom, for doing all the work 
on which his fame rests, abd rabing 
him to the rank of a legislator, such 


as he is, he, tWth liis appropriate 
and usual liberality, i*e Warded by 
quartering them upon the public. ^ 

By common consent, and by his 
own claim, these law-tinkerrng la- 
bours are his greatest merit. In tlm 
House of Commons he is a dull, but, 
we admit, a useful debater. Charles 
11. used to describe a Bishop whom 
he had appointed much to the genc- 
lal astonishment, " as a person very 
fit for the fioclt over whom he had 
sH him« because his nonsense 
suited their nonsense.*^ On dlie stUna 
principle. Sir Kobert Peel is a usefUl 
debater in such an assembly as the 
Mouse of (.iommons w.as — we speak 
seriously when v/e sajr, that there 
is an appearance of impfovement in 
the present House. Hb is th/ very 
beau ideal of official cloquciice, a 
perfect mowstery over common places, 
and an unreproached knowledge Of 
regulated forms and' set eva'^ions, 
which pass as argnmcqts and rci^ 
soiling among our legislators. Ncr^ 
man can better say, that this is not 
the time for explaining — ^that it is 
b)o late, or too early — that advan- 
tage is taken of an honourable gen- 
tleman's absence — that it is incon- 
venient to the public service to dis- 
close, &c. &c. None can better stand 
upon his honour, or fling himself 
upon the stiength of his cliaracter 
for the favourable consideration of 
an assembly ready to admire the cha- 
racter, and to believe in the honour 
of a secretary of state. But in his 
speeches — except upon that one qu^V 
tion, on which he was always pre- 
pared, and which he has since aban- 
doned— you would search in vain for 
a sentence worthy pf being remem- 
bered, for an Expanded leflection, a 
general principle, a Hash of thought, 
a gleam of fancy. Tlie mere fact of 
his being considered any thing bt'^ 
yond a commoil place proSCr, proves 
tljat the Quarterly Reviewer was in- 
contestably riglit", who maintained 
that the last H^sc of C‘oramons was 
infinitely below, the intellect of the 
country. No one kpew this better 
than Sir EobOrt himself, and nO one 
more Strenuously wished to conceal 
it from the observation of the public. 
He could not look beyond fbe walls 
of the House without witnessing the 
progress of ^ political thinking . and 
.writing ; he could not cast Kis eyes 
beyond the benches, with wHich he 
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was surrounded, without seeing that, 
whatever was the talent there, it was 
not equal to the talent outside, which 
supported the party«^but he chose to 
pretend ignorance of the fact, and to 
describe 3ie House of Commons as 
containing all the risen and rising 
genius of the day. Dread of any too 
violent infusionof abilities, that might 
compete with him for supremacy 
amid his own set, is at the bottom 
of bis hostility to reform — an hos- 
tility which is shared b}'” the various 
small persons, whom the narrow, 
and desk- bred policy of Lord Liver- 
pool, has thrust upon the public 
offices. 

WHiilo he remained as the leader 
of the Pjotestant party cheir suppoit 
covered his defects from exposure. 
On this peculiar question his speech- 
es, thanks to the tuition of Oxford 
doctors and Irish Orangemen, could 
boast of research, and were delivered 
with a zeal which wc once considered 
real. One or two of these effoits 
in a session, floated the lumber of 
the remaining speeches. In an evil 
hour he was seduced by the Duke to 
give up his only passport to fliine or 
honour. What were the arguments 
that made him, as he afterwards said, 
in a quotation from Dryden, 

“ Welcome infamy, and lusting shame, 
Contempt, and loss of friends, and tar- 
nished fame,” 

we can only conjecture. Desire of 
place, and the clamours of his de- 
pendants crying out for their sup- 
port, which would be gone if he 
lost office, were the principal mo- 
tives, and the contagious example of 
the ready obedience of Phillpotts, 
Dawson, the Beresfords, per- 
haps led him to believe that he had 
but to change, to bring all the Tory 
pa^fy with him. Nor must we 
leave out of the question that the 
gradual sacrifice made by the Duke 
of the principal ministerial speakers, 
Messrs. Iluski&son, Grant, Wynn, 
Palmerston, who though all pro-po- 
pery men, yet spared Sir Robert 
iWl in t^ieir speeches— a toleration 
which he could not then expect — left 
him open and unprotected to more 
fierce opposition than any which he 
had bcfolre experienced. Whatever 
the motives might have been, we 
may be sure that they were creeping 
and cowardly. 

Now, for the first time, he will be 


tried. Ho has lost office, and there- 
by, much of the countenance of the 
House, He is cast off by the true 
Tory party for ever, Tlie Whigs, 
now triumphant, despise him ; and 
none remain but that very poor and 
wretched horde, the turned off place- 
men, men inferior in rank, talent,* 
and ch.i»'actpi, even to himself. We 
shall soon be able to learn what it 
was I’ccl felt in himself which ho 
thought entitled him to appreciate 
where the intellect of the country lay. 
All glamour about'hiin is gone^ and 
the man stands naked before ijU 
short time will suffice to sheww^at]^ 
is. lie, of course, fell with the DuK^ , 
of Wellington, who had long had himt 
at his mercy. When his Grace hodL 
disjoined Peel fiom his party, his 
days of office were numbered at the 
Piemicr's pleasure. A dozen times 
at least, and eveiy time with such a 
grin as we may suppose illuminated 
the features of the devil, when he 
laughed in the face of the undone 
Santon Barsisa, did the iron-hearted 
master inform the country that Mr. 
Peel had SAiHificEo his political 
existence: and had not the ruined 
Secretary continued to j)ly at his toil 
unmurmuring at whatever mandates 
came from head-Cfuarters, he would 
have been flung foith, with as little 
ceremony as a general conducting a 
campaign, would fling forth from 
his tent a desciter from the opposite 
camp, after he had made the requi- 
site use of him, and had occasion for 
his presence no longer. 

Thus have we briefly sketched the 
individuals of the late ministry ,1 and 
shewn that there was not one among 
them who could consider himself as 
any thing but a tool of the Duke. 
He reigned alone. He broke the 
usual parties of the state by his tac- 
tics, in carrying the Catholic Ques- 
tion, principally to destroy the pow- 
er of any party efficiently to oppose 
him. let loose Scarlett upon the 
press, to browbeat public opinion. 
He projected the gradual overthrow 
of all local authorities, to sweep all 
the power and patronage of the 
country into his own hands— the es- 
tablishment of the new police was 
the first step towards effecting this 
object. Abroad he fostered the sys- 
tem of Prince Polignac in Frane^e^ — 
of Van Maanen in the Netherlands. 
But, as they failed, so has he. The 
consequences of his failure are less 
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marked cihd levs disastrous than 
theirs, because, in England, no one 
as yet dares attempt to %*ioIate the 
forms^ however they might outrage 
the substance of freedom. We were 
coming, however, under the guidance 
of the I^ukc, to a period when we 
should have been found more ma- 
nageable. 

His ministry had been one of trick 
and expedient, and when he could 
trick no one else, he fell. The tena- 
city with which he clung to office 
was remarkable. It might well be 
said of him, as of his antagonist, that 

** Prom hid reUiciatit hand 
The thunderbolt was wrung.'* 

(if indeed it is not caricature to use 
the word thunderbolt on such an 
occasion); and if the f^ill from n joint- 
stool be less terrible than from a 
throne, it is more laughable. In fact, 
the last actions of the Duke's career 
were merely ridiculous. His proces- 
sions to the country, in order to say 
nothing, were caricatures even upon 
Sheridan's caricature of Lord Burgh- 
ley. The nonsensical speech which 
he put into the inouth of the King ; 
the uncalled declaration against re- 
form, which seemed to be uttered out 
of very scorn for the people, at a 
moment when even those classes hi- 
therto opposed to the measure, were 
demanding it ; the incredible plot of 
the Donkeys to blow up the royal 
procession into the city, which made 
his Grace diaw armies alx)Ut London, 
fortify the Tower, frighh*n the metro- 
polis, ch^at the citizens, and hazard 
the popularity of the King ; the bun- 
gling Civil List; every thing, in 
bhort, shewed that the man's part 
in the ministry was done. He foil 
when he had become an object of 
laughter to the veriest asses in trea- 
tion : ivhen the hero of Waterloo, the 

“ Victor of Assaye’a Eastern plain ; 

Victor of all the fields in ; 

Victor of France’s despot reign ; 

Immortal Wellington 1” 


liad become' the dupe of a couple of 
fat-headed buftbona, and the victim 
of that inordinate sclf-concoit, that 
led him to imagine that his name 
would suffice to cover the doings of 
a Goulburn, or the odiousnesa of an 
Ellenborough. 

He has left the country in a state 
of something approaching to a jm- 
f/uerie, with funds sinking, revenue 
declining, and a population disaffect- 
ed, He promn?ed to bind Ireland 
closer to tie English crown ; the last 
days of his administration are mark- 
ed by a prbposition, fur the first 
time brought forward in a taueible 
shape, for the repeal of the Union. 
Of the complete derangement of fo- 
reign afiiurs (thanks probably to his 
oWn Holy Alliance policy), of the 
disjointed state of Europe, it is need- 
less to speak. And yet, after all 
these proofs of hib incapacity to go- 
vern, he entertains, we understand, 
the idea that he may yet return. 
By whose means, then ? By means 
of the Peels and the Dawsons, the 
clerks and the tiaitois? No, theii 
reign is passed. The ''red tape" 
school (on which, by the way, we 
shall shortly have an essay) has 
passed. ITie Libeials, or Radi'^als ? 
Scarcely. The Whig^. ? Aid's 1 they 
are themselves in jrower, and it 
would be haul to jreisuade them to 
share it with one whose c\j)cctod 
portion would be that of the lion. The 
Tories? Oh! no. Let him not lav 
the flattering unction to hi'^ soul. He 
cheated, deceived, and insulted them. 
By the Tories all connexion with 
him must be avoided, as if il con- 
veyed the plague. lleinii^t be un- 
touched and untouchable. Once he 
betray^^d them — he shall never be- 
tray them again. The answer his 
^eimssary deserves from any Tory 
whom he endeavours to tempt, is 
already written in the indignant re- 
ply pf^Achiiles J- 


«($■* ‘ 

'TiTXflUfl, ^n^v8l^; Wfff’ hff «9rtt 

OTAE TI ox BOTAAl ZTMtpPAZiOMAl OYAE MEN CPrON* 
ix H fjC Afrxrnrg Keit nMrsv Ov 3f' av ir xyrif 
iTriiff-a-tV* SXif 9i ot- AAAA EKIIA02 
EPFETA. iXr $Z etXsro /Lcvriira iStaus, 

We have no translation at hand but that of J’ope, whtdi, as usual, misses 
the meaning of the original ; IH us, therefore, paraphrase the pa«Fage f»rr or- 
dinary readers 

“ However shameless be the tyrant Duke, 

Let him not toe upon »//// Ltc to look. 
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Never again alial) I his councils ,)oin — ' 

Never viiitb him in act or though comMne« 

Once he deceived and wronged me — ’tis in vain, 

He hopes to cheat me by his vowa again. 

Let once suffice him— -for his course may be 
To headlong ruin, all untouched by me. 

That fate alone, the traitor’s lot, remains, 

Since righteous Heaven has reft him of his brains.’ 


Of the New Ministry we do not 
yet pretend to judge. 

There is some laughing at the idea 
of Lordship of Brougham ; and the 
Whiga will find it hard to square 
their necessary practice in place, with 
their professions out of it ; but we 
wdllingly wait another month before 
we give our opinion on their merits. 
In the mean time one victory is w^on, 
in the expulsion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; for, until that incubus was 
got nd of, there was no hope. An- 
other victory, scarcely less import- 
ant, is the smoking ont of thp vermin 
Need we explain, that we thereby 
mean the flinging forth of Twjss, 
Croker, Planta, Holmes — incredible 
to relate, the Whipper-In is whipped 
out — and all the other scent animals 
who thought themselves fixtures in 
the offices they held. TheDundaees, 
Peels, Bathursts — and other ministe- 
rial families, also are gone. The 


Governm/'ut of the country is no 
longer considered to be in the hands 
of a mere club of Boroughmongers, 
and parasitical clerks. In this point 
of view we rejoice at the promotion, 
of Brougham. He has kept himself 
aloof from the contemptible under-* 
lings now destroyed, ahd hence arises 
the paltry venom of Crokei*# displayed 
against him a few nights ago in such 
a manner as to sink that petty person 
still lower than ever. A meaner or 
more cowardly attempt at sarcasm-— 
a poorer or more beggarly effort at a 
factious opposition never was exhi- 
bited — and Croker’s occupation is 
gone. Even the Covrier despised 
him ! 

Next month we shall have •some- 
thing to say of the new Ministers ; 
and if we do not like them, we shall 
make no difficulty in presenting them 
with a new year’s gift. 


BY ANNA MARIA POBTBR. 

ro A LADY, WITH A NOSEGAY OF MYRTLES, GERANIUMS, &C. 

Summer’s frail tribes arc gone. 

These modest flowers alpne 

Remain to offer on a bridal morn — 

Oh ! may their beauty prove. 

Types of thy wedded loye, 

Beauty uncoupled with the dreaded thorn ! 

And, ah! unlike the rose, * 

Which, ere a June day close. 

Sheds on the dewy earth its blushing showers. 

May your twined loves be seen. 

Like myrtles, ever green. 

Blooming all freshly tlxrough long winter's hours. 
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BELGIUM.— BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

DE POTTER. — CONGRLSS. — SEPARATION OF HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. — 
INTERVENTION. 

DE POTTER. 


I TRAVELLED in the diligence from 
Gand to Bmxelles with one of the 
mo&t dibtinguished deputies of the 
southern provinces to the States Ge- 
neral : it was shortly after the break- 
ing out of the revolution, and he was 
proceeding at the summons of the 
king to assist at the opening of that 
Assembly. 1'he Prince of Orange 
had just left Bruxelles, and the idea 
of the separation had only then 
struck upon the ringleaders of the 
affair as a panacea for all grievances. 
He remarked, that a similar demand 
for a dissolution of the Union be- 
tween Great Biitain and Ireland was 
in agitation : I answered, by a faction 
only. " Aye, aye,'' replied he, '*by 
O’Connell, Brougham, and all that 
set." So much for this gentleman's 
knowledge of the state of parties in 
England and Ireland. However, I 
believe we know quite as little of 
them ns they do of us. One of the 
principal English daily papers called 
De Potter, the former editor of the 
Courier des PaysBas, and he has more 
than once, in our presence, been 
named as a devilish clever little fel- 
low for a hookbellcr. 

Ue Potter is a native of Bruges, 
and the head of a noble family of 
competent fortune. He is about forty 
years of age, short in stature, dry in 
temperament, perfectly bald, with an 
acute expression of countenance. His 
youth has been a studious one: dur- 
ing Napoleon’s iron reig-"*, he spent 
his time in Italy— at Rome chiefly, 
where he had free admission to the 
records of the Vatican. He has since, 
in his tfiiffory of the Chur eft, and in 
his life of Scipio de Ricci /translated 
by Mr. T. Rosene, and puhlibhed by 
Colburn, *) made such a use of th^^se 
researches, as to subject him to the 
charge of unfairness. The friends of 
the church have urged, he would 
never have been pennitted to peruse 
and copy the documents he has 
availed himself of, had he not given 
the (/Ourt of Rome to understand 
that his views were friendly. His 


reputation at Rome stood deservedly 
high : in the absence of the Belgian 
ambassador, his friend, he officiated 
in his place, and altogether, from 
his birth, fortune, talents, and learn- 
ing, bore a high considei ation at 
Rome. 

On his return home, under the 
reign of a constitutional monarch, he 
seems to have abandoned theology 
and history for politics, and to hn\c 
engaged wmrmly in the controversies 
of the day. Bei^jhim was a com- 
plainant : it had never ceased to be 
so under the present king from the 
time he was imposed upon them by 
the allies. Her grievtinces were 
not serious, but they were vexa- 
tious, and above all, the Belgians 
felt that Holland was preferred by 
the Dutch king, and that a full 
measure of justice was not dealt out 
to it. The Belgians are a jealous and 
irritable race, and it was an unlucky 
measure to couple them with a rival 
people, under an alien soveicign, and 
what is more, a heretic. De Potter 
took up the cause of his countrymen, 
and all that man could do by pam- 
phlet and newspaper he did. He 
may be said to have been an agitator, 
but he took none of the measures of 
the great Irish disturber ; he neither 
made speeches nor went on missions, 
but at last he proposed a rent, and 
was banished for it. Certain members 
of the States, who had voted against 
ministers, were turned out of the 
posts they filled, and some were de- 
prived of pensions. De Potter pro- 
posed, that a fund should be esta- 
blished to indemnify all persons who 
suffered for patriotism's sake : he 
was already in prison for a libel on 
the government, and he was now 
brought out to be tried forja conspi- 
racy and high treason. In less than 
three months after his condemnation, 
lic and his tv)() advocates were the 
chiefs of the provisional government, 
established on the ruins of the au- 
thority that persecuted him. This 
circumstance alone is a strong indi- 


' But sadly mutilated. Ed. 
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'Cation of the immeefiate causes of the 
rovolution^in Belgium. 

The hi-stoi y of the remote causes is 
long aoil tedious, and we feel confi- 
dent in saying, that though some 
grounds existed for complaint, there 
were none to justify a revolution, and 
none which would of themselves have 
roused the country to resistance. 
The jjroxi mate causes were of a more 
inllaminatory uatnj e : they arose out 
of the tyranny and injustice used to- 
wards the pr0ss. The press is i ter- 
rible enemy, for it lives upon its 
griefs ; the very strokes of arbitrary 
puwerwhich shake it in one direction, 
in another sense alFoid it the most 
animating and exciting sustenance. 

The tiist overt act committed a- 
gaiiiat the pi ess, by the government, 
N\<is the scMiding two Frenchmen out 
of the rountrV fiir a squib or satire of 
home kind. The iniquity of this 
measure was pointed out in very 
strong term*?, liy Duepetiaux and De 
Totter, in the dilferent journals of the 
day ; they were tried and imprisoned 
for it. 'J'hey were convicted by a 
law against sedition, which was pro- 
mulgated on Xapoleon’s return from 
I’^lha, and which had been intended 
to serve a temporary purpose, in those 
dangerous times. De Potter was 
utterly unallVctod by imprisonment; 
on the contrary, it left him time for 
uninterrupted labours. He became 
even still moie assiduous in his voca- 
tion. The pci secution of the liberals, 
and the discontent of the priests, 
under restrictions imposed by a pro- 
testaiit court, suggested a union— 
an alliance offensive and defensive 
between the two great factions, 
^lie party thus united became sp 
stiong both in the States and in the 
countiy, and the war of the journals 
so severe upon the obnoxious rainis- 
tci*, that it was determined by the 
governnieiit to employ a sort of coup 
iT and put down the organ of 
these discontents, conceiving that 
when the mouth-piece had been ta- 
ken away, the complaints them- 
selves would sink into silence. They 
availed themselves of the very first 
pretext, anti brought the chief scribe, 
De Potter, lo trial for conspiracy and 
high. treason, and withg, view to sow 
disunion in a party already too strongs 
they seized upon his private corres- 
pondence, upon that of hjs intimate 
fi lend Tuileinan«.,and published them. 


De Potter was no sooner con- 
demmJd, than the ministers conti- 
nued the prosecution of the journals ; 
in thirty days a libel per dim was 
attacked, these libels were contained 
in seven different liewspapers. It 
w'as now, while these affairs were 
pending, that the French revolution 
broke out. Can it he iloubtcd that 
the public mind, inflamed by the at- 
tacks on the press, was in a fit state 
to receive any violent impression ? 
The , newspapers, in expectation of 
fine, imprisonment^ and destruction, 
were naturally prepared to push thQ 
people to any step which might 
screen themselves, and produce an 
amendment of the law under which 
they wrote. The inflamniabilily of the 
puSlic feeling was, however, only skin 
deep ; it had no profound or press- 
ing causes ; and the country enjoyed 
all essential advantages, it had never 
been in an equal state of prosperity ; 
trade, commerce, and the arts were 
flourishing, and the improvement in 
the means and manner of living, 
within the last five years, has been 
extiaordinary. At the same time, the 
clumsy policy of the government had 
left grievances, great in name, sad in 
sound, which amused the car and 
served the purposes of watch- words. 
The people complained loudly of 
taxes, of being compelled to use the 
Dutch language, of an unequal par- 
tition of places ; whereas, in point of 
fact, they were simply in a very bad 
humour at the treatment of their 
newspapers, whiclj had naturally 
enough identified their own cause 
with that of the national liberty and 
independence. Thus the Belgian re- 
volution is a newspaper revolution, 
as was that of Paris. 

It never, however,* could have 
come to any thing, had it not been 
for the extreme folly and mismanage- 
ment of* the government, who aclu- 
ally enticed and tantalized the Bel- 
gians on fo revolt. 

The beginning was a mob or riot 
after the play : the house of Van 
Maanen, the prime minister, was 
burnt and pulled down ; and the 
house of the prime minister*s devil, 
Lcbry Bagnano, the editor of the 
National, and a printer. The re- 
spectable citizens at length succeeded 
in quelling the violence of the mob, 
<and with arms in their hands — those 
they had used against the liolcrs— 
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they began to treAt with the govern- 
ment respecting the grievances al- 
leged to have laid the foundation of 
the popular commotion. The king 
listened with ai)]>art*nt attention, 
temporised, and shufflc<l, lie ex- 
hibited both his fear and his obsti- 
nacy. 'J he Prince of Orange arrived 
in Bnixclies, avowedly to inquire in- 
to the complaints of the people, and 
to assist in remedying them. He 
gjcw alarmed, and, under pretext of 
bearing a mes-^age to his father, de- 
camppd, 7'he penjilo were again loft 
to themselves; with aims in their 
hands, and a mob ready to rise into 
Violence, flie very fust racraent of 
f iicouiagonient. The municipal au- 
thorities perceiving the royal govern- 
ment too weak to protect them, de- 
serted tlieii posts, and the citi/ens 
weic d>ivfn to erect temporary go- 
YHiimcnts, and to other levolution- 
ary acts, for the soh' purpose of main- 
taining nrdei, and carrying on the 
busmess of the country. At the first 
unecpiivocal signal of an honest in- 
tention to meet Ihc complaints of the 
people, their arms would have bten 
laid down. j\o such si-^n w\as giv- 
en : all w’as ;>«/«/ cr. Tliough tired 
to death of military employment, the 
citizens would ha\c hei-n too glad to 
resign their weapons on the slightest 
pretext : they could not do it in very 
she me. The king would not afford 
therii an excuse. ^ 11 bis talk W’as of 
thf' rimdiimental la^ and the Stales- 
Ch 'If ml. the people well knew they had 
nothing to look to but the monarch's 
w'ill. If the design had been to tire 
(Hit I he who w'ere neglect- 

ing their bu4iTic?^s, losing their time, 
and occupied m disagreeable duties, 
theic might have boon some wisdom 
in the plan. Hut the king neither 
wmuM disband these rebels by 
promjdness, nor w eary thfra out by 
delay : he neither used clemency nor 
severity, hut shilly^ shatlhd between 
the two, till h ^ad absolutely drivem 
even the best-intentioned into re- 
bellion. He then, when it was too 
late, and while he was still pretend- 
ing to defer the question to the States 
assembled, secretly marched an ar- 
my to the siege of Bruxelles. While 
the States n'ejo dcldioating Upon the 
demands of the complainants, the 
ain.y of Prince Fredenck was cutting 
them in pieces in the streets of the 
< apital. 


The success of the cil^2en$ of 
Brussels, . in their opposition to the 
Dutch troops, is almost unaccount- 
able. It required cowardice' and in- 
capability of the most eminent dc- 
giee, to insure a failure of the enter- 
prize. In the first place, they were 
scarcely opposed at all ; they were 
stopped simply because they dared 
not proceed, and when they were 
opposed, it was because they in a 
manner incited the attack : it was a 
kind of rising to crush a retreating, 
trembling monster, that while it 
grinned and shewed its teeth, was 
evidently bent upon taking to its 
heels on the first opening that pre- 
sented utclf. I’heie is perhaps an 
inaptitude in Ixftli Dutch and Bel- 
gians to military c(>rimand ; the com- 
manders of the king exhibited the 
extremest ignorance and imbecility, 
and the conimandcis that sprung up 
on the popular side were foreigner : 
Van Halen, a Spaniard, and Melli- 
net, a Frenchman ; and subsequent- 
ly Duvives and Puiitecoularit, both, 
wc believe, natives of France, or at 
least born of French parents. Vis- 
count Pontccoulant commands in 
West Flanders ; and I, who was a 
witness of his proceedings, was 
struck with the soldieily air, and the 
familiarity and mastery he appeared 
to have in all militaiy and adminis- 
trative functions over the Belgians 
acting with him, many of whom had 
had equal opportunity for acquiring 
warlike experience. 

The lob's experienced on both sides 
in Bruxelles was certainly consider- 
able, but it has been guatly exagge- 
rated. nie foiccB brouglit against 
Bruxelles amounted probably to 7,000 
or 8,000 ; though as many more 
might be approaching, to join the 
forces under the command of the 
Prince. Of their loss it is difficult 
to form a calculation. The people 
had killed 400 or 500: 1,500 more 
were wounded, and a considerable 
proportion died of their wounds — 
perhaps 300. 

Persons at home, who formed 
their opinions through the exagge- 
rating medium of the newspapers, 
whose correspondents probably wrote 
in great baste, ami in some con- 
fusion, have imagined the picture of 
an infuriated population falling upon 
a numerous army in the act of taking 
their city by stoim. Nothing, how- 
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evefji that was warlili;e, eottld be ni^ore 
peaceable than was the fi|;ht of Bra- 
xelies. It was a set-to at pop^g/ume, 
which lasted four days^ The Aerrors^ 
of which we have heard so ixiuch> 
began when the army was in the act 
of being driven out : it was then that 
the atrocities, the burnings, the 
rapes, ir.nd the plunderings were com- 
menced : perhaps the dying army 
did its share ; but it was the ra- 
naille of Bruxelles, sallying forth from 
lane and hovel, garret and cellar, 
that perpetrated far more tlian lialf 
the mischief. This has never been 
said in Bruxelles,^ for a very good 
reason *. nobody dare say it. From 
the time of the victory up till very 
lately, the mob has ‘always been at 
least dreaded. 

The apparent stand against the 
king had been made by the Lour- 
g**ois, the respectable tradespeople, 
who, with muskets in their hands, 
had treated with the king, and had 
been represented by the Committee 
of Safety, and by their Commander 
in Chief. It was they who trtjated, 
but it was not they who fought. When 
the troops appioarhed, they gladly 
let the mob take their anna, while 
they ran away to their cellars and 
hiding holes. This was called being 
disarmed by an insurrection of tlie 
mob : the author it les of the bourgeois 
took this favourable occasion to dis- 
appear. ISo that when the army ar- 
rived, the talking and treating revo- 
lutionists had di5>ap])eared : the chief 
])art of the tradespeople and their 
families joyfully made ready to re- 
ceive the prince and his troops, for 
revolutions die bad fur trade, and it 
was universally expected, that the 
army would enter and take posses- 
sion of the city. But the army seemed 
to think twdee about the matter. They 
cg.me in shufHing and looking behind 
them ; they were evidently in a 
dreadftil taking ; this encouraged a 
few of the mob— they who had picked 
up the arm', of the bourgeois guard — 
to fire : they fired, and fired, — up a 
lane and from the bottom of an alloy, 
or the top of the house, or out of a 
garret window,— but the attack was 
perfectly despicable. The town had 
neither spirit, leaders, nor ammuni- 
tion, and on the field no force at all. 
The passiveness of the Dutch, how- 
ever, soon brought everybody upon 
them. Delay encouraged, the pea- 


sants flocked in, and at last a very 
considerable crowd was collected; 
inusketa p^ped out of every door, 
lane, and window, from behind every 
lamp-post, balcony and buttress, till 
at last they all took courage ; a man 
with a w^ooden leg trundled a field- 
piece en avant, the mass shouted, and 
followed, an explosion took place, 
and the Dutch army retreated : night 
fell, and when morning camo, no 
enemy was to be found. The com- 
batants were out of work; for it is 
odd enough, as were almost all 
labourers and ai-tjsans, so did they 
keep workmanlike hours, they we^ 
to their meals wilh wonderful regu- 
larity. As soon as the customary 
hour W'as ended, and nature salis- 
fied, they returned to their occu- 
pation of pvj)piu(j. The greatest 
slaughter took place among the milk 
peopUy wdio made a point of supply- 
ing their customers, as usual ; and in 
order to do tliis with security, they 
delivered their milk at a very early 
hour, before the fighting began. I3ut 
many, not sufiiciently active, or wUt- 
ficiently early, wTie lauiAnl by the 
Dutch bullets ui tlh' street b.to.e 
all their w.is supplitd 

We would not wi h to iidnmle an 
event which is likelj to be produc- 
tive of great corisequenec and which 
certainly was iiccompamed by much 
sufiering ; but the biainc mu^'t lie at 
the door of those who puO' tlie cou- 
rageous exploits oi tire l;ia\e Bruxel- 
lois, and compare the battle to that 
of Pans. 

When the victory w^as derided ; 
nay, indeed, when it rAp[»eared proba- 
ble that it would turn in favour of 
the people, the authorities, tlie or- 
gans of the revolution, made tlicir 
appearance. A Provisional (govern- 
ment was immediately patclied up, 
and as soon as the arrival of the 
news at Paris iufoirried M. Dc Pot- 
ter of Jhe state of things, he lost not 
a moment in returning to the coun- 
try whence he had been so unjustly 
banished. He was immediately co- 
optated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, since whldi time he has been 
its soul, the spring on which it 
moved, its oracle, and its guide. 

The situation of tho Provisional 
Government was one of extreme dif- 
ficulty; the interval between the 
victor)" of Bruxelles and the assem- 
bling of Congress, of extreme danger . 
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All the strong places of the country of the country. They also organized 
were filled with Dutch troops ; luck- the assembling of a Congress of 
iiy> however, mixed with Belgians. Notables, by which the form and 
A war was to be carried on without principles of the native constitution 
fuDcls> and a starving and excited of the indej^enclenl state should be 
people to be kept in order without a decided upon. Up to the very meet- 
police, with scarcely a single exist- ing of this assembly, the Government 
ing municipal authority. Troops appears to have gone on with unity 
were, however, set on foot, and the of purpose, and in harmony of feel- 
war successfully maintained, and the ing. The course of procedure to be 
people, with a few exceptions, that adopted by the Provisional GoverU- 
of Bruges for instance, hindered mont, as respected the form of ac- 
from break iijg out into open sacking knowledging the authority of the 
and plundering. ® In most towns Congress, became a matter of dis- 
there was notliing whatever to pre- cussion, and t)e Potter seems to have 
vent the numerous poor from rising been fefl in a minority of one. Ihc 
upon the fewer rich, except their immediate consequence has been his 
own notions of right and wrong, retirement altogether from the ma- 
and also the conciliatory precautions nagement of affairs : what the future 
taken by the wealthy, who were well consequences of his secession may 
awaie of their danger. All this was be, it is more difficult to say. De 
done amidst the intrigues of the Potter may now be considered the 
Dutch court, and the apprehensions head of the Republican party, and 
of foreign intervention. Besides the fact of that active and sJealous 
which, the Government found leisure faction being able to place at their 
greatly to ameliorate the existing head so distinguished a chief as J)e 
laws, and by several popular and Potter, may possibly very seriously 
liberal enactmentb secured the favour affect the fortunes of Belgium. 

THE CONGRESS. 

The Congress of Notables is a power as the Provisional Government 
much moie aristocratic body than itself. Branch clubs arc established ; 
might have been expected from the and being established in e\ cry town 
complexion of the revolution. The of Belgium, I should not be sui- 
qualification for voting is considejr^ prised to find that they will present 
able, and does not include more than the most formidable opposition to the 
one in every thirty-six* The depu- measures of Congress, sliould they 
ties to the states have almost all not prove of a kind sufficiently popu- 

bcen re-elected to serve in the Con- lar, or should they exhibit any Ican- 

gress, and from their familiarity with ing to the House of Nassau. The 

public business, and their weight in Congress has a most difficult part to 

the country, they will probably in a play : the principal members of it, 

great measure and for a time manage such as De McUlenacre, Stossart, and 

the constituent assembly. The pre- De Serruys ore not men of much 

sident, Surlet de Chokier,ha8 aJwiys moral courage, and, in case of a po- 

been distinguished in the States for litical storm, would be the first to 

the independence of his character, retreat. The deputies for the south- 

and the liberality of his viewr,. The ern provinces have already in one 

inaptitude for public business among great emergency exhibited a total 

the Belgians is almost as "great as want of courage and political saga- 

their iua])titudi ^for military com- city. When after the breaking out 

man^. A club, which was sa^d in of the revolution— after the visit of 

Bruxelles tp unite the talent of the the Prince of Orange, andthepropo- 

place, and whjeh certainly made it- sition of a separation between the two 

self very remarkable for the violence countries, the king summoned the 

of its doctrines, may be considered states, it appeared clear in the ac- 

as a specimen of their wretched tual state of men’s minds, that there 

powers of orator)^, and their extreme could be no calm and independent 

ignorance of general politics. This deliberation at the Hague in the 

club was called the Cewfrale, midst of the exasperated Dutch, 

and was said to possess as much and it was moreover one of the 
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grounds of complaint that had been men i they grew afraid of their own 
submitted to the king, that Bel- act, and ran away and left it. And 
gium was unfairly and imperfectly yet had they had the courage to ad- 
. represented in the States. Under here to it, it would have saved the 
these circumstances, the deputies of bloodshed, it would liave stojrped tho 
the southern states came to a reso- entire separation of the two coun- 
lution not to go to the Hague, but tries, it would have preserved the 
to assemble at Bruxelles, and there dynasty of Nassau. In short, it 
deliberate upon the Steps that it would have brought matters to a 
might seem advisable to take. Tliis crisis at a time when they were not 
resolution was printed and placard- irremediaule. ITiert could have been 
ed, and ajrproved by every body — ^ no sham debates at the Hague, no 
tlm deputies were gathering together more hypocritical references to the 
at Bruxelles, when all of a sudden States General, and the fundamental 
one evening, they took the diligence law ; and with the xleputies at their 
and started for Holland. The world heiid, the resolution could neither 
of Bruxelles was mightily astonished, have been so misinterpreted, nor 
and though the utmost harmony had could they have pretended so far to 
always subsisted between tlie dopu- misunderstand it, as to send an army 
ties and tlwir constituents, the coun- against Bruxelles. If similar cases 
try was well nigh disposed to cen- of difficulty occur, il is to be feared 
sure. However, they were supposed that the same men will act with si- 
to have good reasons, and the matter miJar indecision and want of cou- 
was looked over for a time. rage. ITicy arc, however, now joined 

The truth is, that disobedience to with from a hundred and forty to one 

the royal summons and a factious hundred and fifty other Notables, 

assembling in the discontented capital who in time will probably regain their 

was too bold a step for these gentle- due influence in the assembly. 

THfi SEPARATION OF 110J.LAND AND BELGIUM. 

It is a question very easily settled, three-fold, in the course of seven or 

whether Belgium and Holland ought eight years. The consumption of 

ever to have been united ; but the Belgian coal by Holland was im- 

expediency of a separation is not so mense, and the separation nccessa- 

plain a case. Such progress had rily throws out of emiiloyment in- 

been made in identifying the interests dividuals to an amount which few 

of the two countries, that a separa- people at present aie prepared to 

tion must be attended with gicat suppose. It is very possible that all 

suffering to Belgium at least. The these advantages aiising from the 

advantaires of the union accrued ra- union, may soon he compeu'^ated by 

ther to the dynasty, than to I lollcTnd; favourable commercial cm^agements 

it is hard to say what the latter with other countries, but in the in- 
country gained by it, excepting per- terval, vast distress must be suffered, 

haps in some increase of national Half the trade, of the country must ne- 

dignity, and in being relieved of a cessarily be hanhrupt, Holland will 

part of its debt, for which, however, suffer more individually than nati- 

sh(; paid ample interest in the pro- onally, by the separation. Dutch 

tection given to Belgian produce capitalists have great stakes in many 

and manufactures. In the rise and of the establishments of Belgium, and 

growth of Antweip, as a great coIo- in case oi failure, their loss must 

nial port, Amsterdam was deeply necessarily be considerable. Ofthe^e 

wounded, and no countervailing ad- capitalists, the king is the chief : he 

vantage arose to Holland. The co- is thought to be the richest monarch 

lonies of Holland, and Holland her- in Europe, ' he has always been an 

self, were constrained to use Bel- economist. He is allowed by the 

gian manufactures, at a time when fundamental law, for personal ex- 

cheaper and better markets existed penditure, upwards of a hundred 

elsewhere. Under this protection, thousand pounds sterling a year ; of 

the arts in Belgium soon flourished which he spends only a small part, 

Tiust surprisingly, and the capital of and the possessions which were made 

the country has probably irici eased over to him as royal domaiui aie c\- 
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(jcedingly ettensive. Tlwir bare spe- lind in too great a hurry. The very 

cilicatioBs fill a large and thick oc- same thing happened in the case of 

tavo volume, printed in a large type. Joseph IL^William's hatred to the 

These are of course lost to him, and press arose out of the idea that it 

the capital which he had invested in was opposing the true interests of 

different mercantile establishments, the country. — ^Though it may be 

Wa9 declared, by the Provisional Go- true that the Belgians have fought 

vernment, confiscated. Among these, but poorly for their revolution, it 

Vvhs the great printing establishment, does not follow that it is not the 

called the Imprimerie Normah. unanimous act of the nation. No 

There can be no doubt that William people in the world ever joined more 
has been a benefactor to the country heartily in wishing for an cmancipa- 
he was called to govern, and that, tion from the government of the 

generally speakijfg, the views of his Dutch king, than they do ; but they 

administration were enlightened. But arc not a people either to shed blood 

people will not be ever happy against or spend money without very good 

their will. The Dutch king was im- cause — or very long suffering, 

posed upon them greatly to their dis- I fear that in this matter, there is 
taste, by the Congress of Vienna; and a solemn tnith to be told: solemn, 

the unfortunate issue of the arrange- because it invo^'^^'s considerations of 

ment is one of the strongest proofs a sacred kind, and which, in another 

that can be given of the absurdity, as sense, nearly affects our own intci- 

well as the injustice Of parcelling out ests. It is to be apprehended that 

countries without consulting those nn Protestant government van tule a 

on the point who are chiefly con- Catholic mie in perfect quiet. The 

cerUed. If a people will not bear a priests have had much to do writh 

good king on these conditions, much this revolution, and tlicy will have 

less will they tolerate a bad one. more. Tlitte are thirty or forty of 

However, it is most probable that them in the ne^v (’ongress. It is 

had William been not only a W'ell- odd to find a flock of Roman Catbo- 

disposed, but also an adroit ruler, lie clergymen heading a republican 

he might have retained his power, party-^nevertheless, such things have 

He has lost Belgium, rather by a been. We feel confident, that if the 

want of tact in managing 'the pre- dynasty of Nassau should be final - 

judices of the people, than by any ly sent adrift, the priests will have 

acts of misgovernment. He never been greatly concerned in the mea- 

knew where to yield, and he has sure, and that simply because he is 

forced his plans, gotxl and enlightened a Protestant. 

though they might be, incautiously 

INTER VE^'TION. 

This is a word that has been in to be hurried and Avorned by foreign 

great use of late, respecting Belgic armies. The Belgians are a veiy 

affairs. It means that great boys peculiar people : they are not ex- 

do not like to see little boys fight, ceedingly irritable, but they never 

and, in ordei to put down noise and forget an injur}’. They are a difficult 

create peace, they rush in between folk to deal with. They are kickcble 

them, give each a punch on tj)e head, to a certain point, but, after that, 

or at least him who seems the most the brain gets charged, they nre 

uproarious, and all is then expected hdlish, they are unmanageable, vin- 

to be right. I ^ even hud a similar dictive, and irreconcileable. 'Fhey 

measure been taken as regards Lei- are like the Irish in the more savage 

ghim, unless that country^ had been parts of the Green Island character, 

cut into little pieces, and given in but not equal to them in their fancy 

morsels to by-Standers. what good and vivacity ; nor in their honh^)- 

could ‘ha\e been effected? If the mie, their heartiness, their hospi- 

Dutch king could not rule his peo- tality, and thoughtlessness, which, 

pic When they had no great com- though a bad qualitj^ for a citizen, 

plaints to make against him, how is is still an amiable individual quality, 

it likely that he would be able to for it implies disinterestedness. The 

rule them after he had caused them Belgian character is different fron 
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that of every other European nation^ 
and well it may be eo. Their ex» 
perience has been dreadful. Their 
territory has been fought over inch 
by inch. Their population has been 
massacred, their crops destroyed, 
consumed, or trampled upon — from 
time immemorial they have been 
kicked till, oS^Hudibras says, they 
know Spanish from neats (i. c.) 
Dutch leather. Look at a boy at 
school who happens to be the thii^ 
usher’s exercise post : the boy, whose 
hair is torn, whose ears are puUeii, 
whose head is banged — what is his 
charactei ? Is he not stupid and 
scowling? — i^ he not dull and vin- 
dictive? Such is the .J^clgian. But 
look at the reverse — treat him well, 
he IS industrious, saving, contented, 
not enieqnising, but persevering, 
steady, cautious, and accumulative ; 
hot, amiable, but respectable; a 
good citizen, but a poor friend ; su- 
pcistitioijs always, but ready to pay 
propel icspcrt to authorities. The 
Tlol'>ions will never be the fashion in 
l^urojic, like llic French or the Ita- 
lians, but they Hiay be a happy, 
wealthy, and rchpectable nation. 

Tlicir population is small, their 
country is rich and well situated. 
They have one, and only one, good 
port j and if they are not molested 
tliey may prosper. The danger is, 
that since the nations of Europe 
an not too wise to quarrel, they 
may go to war, and then most as- 
suredly the arena will be Belgium, It 
js open to all, and ready to subsist tlie 
hostile armies that may be engaged. 


6n 
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It is pos‘ 5 ible that if a ix'public were 
eatablished, neighbouriug powers 
might ask permission to enter the 
territory, but they would neverthe- 
less stay in it when they wore there, 
and, as it always has been, make it a 
great European abattoir. 

The true mode of disposing of Bel- 
gium, is to add it to France. The 
measure may be unpalatable, but it 
is the only one which will insure the 
peace of Europe. It is difficult to 
suppose what lational objection could 
be ui ged to the nmasure*, beyond the 
vulgar idea that mid it ion of territory 
is addition of poW'er, and tliat power 
concentrated in any particiilai state 
is dangeious to all surrounding ones. 
France, hf)we\er, would simply re- 
move her frontier-s ; what she gained 
in extent, slie would lose in compact- 
ness : a feeling ot security which 
would be given by the boundary of 
the Scheldt, would make her less 
quarrel 01 ue, as a feeling of security 
always does. The people are not mi- 
willing, though they are now dream- 
ing of an independent state ; they are, 
however, well di&pobed to the French, 
and it would be happy for themweie 
they joined to it. The difference of 
language in borne of tlie provinces 
may be supposed an objection : it is 
not, however, so great as existed in 
the province of Alsace, when it was 
joined to F ranee, and which, thijugh 
it remain in force to this day, has 
never in the slightest degree impeded 
or stood in the way of the tlioiough 
union of that province with the main 
body of the Ftench Empire, 
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PARLfAMENTAIir REFORM, PROCEEDINGS BEFORE COMMITTEES OF 
PRIVILEGES, AND TDK CASE 01" THE CINQUE PORTS. 


The new Government have pledged 
themselves to bring forward a measure 
of reform. What the nature of that 
reform is likely to be, it is impossible 
to conjecture, for Lord Grey himself 
seems to be invoIv(*(l in great doubt 
upon the subject. The scheme which 
shall emanate from that learned 
head, may possibW be a very wise 
one ; but unfortunately for Whig 
statesmen, the c(juntry, that is, the 
really enlightened portion of it, is 
not incline(l to look with indulgence 
on any measure of reform which 
bears upon it the impress of a Whig 
administration. Reform with them 
smacks too much of innovation ; and 
there is, unhapi)ily, in the present 
cabinet, none of that leaven of Tory- 
ism which we expected to find, and 
which would have satisfied the pub- 
lic that no evil could be intended. 

For these reasons, and also know- 
ing, as we do, that the Whigs never 
thought much of the people, except 
when in opposition, we confess that we 
have but little hope for rational re- 
form at their hands. Either, on the 
one hand, (he power of a borough- 
mongcring aristocracy will render 
the measure merely illusive, or, on 
the other, temerity and rashness, 
which accom()any real timidity and 
indecision, as impudence does bash- 
fulncss, will carry them into mea- 
sures more calculated to awaken the 
alarms of the higher orders, than to 
allay the agitation of the lower. 

Let it not be supposed, that be- 
cause ire advocate reform, we are 
enemies to the institutions of our 
country. W'hcn we call for eco- 
nomy, wc do not desire to obtain it 
by the dowulall of the throne, and 
the uprooting of the royal stem w^hicli 
is planted in our soil. When we 
demand the free exe’dseof popular 
rights, we do not wish to confound 
the ranks of society, or to hurl the 
aristocracy from diat eminence on 
which they justly stand. And when 
we raise our voice for reform, wc do 
not mean innovatton* We would 
guard the throne, we would uphold 
the aristocracy, and, above all, we 
w'ould cherish the real principles of 
our constitution ; and therefore it is 


that we endeavour to arrest attention 
to the absolute necessity which ex- 
ists for making some change in the 
•present state of the representation. 
We say ihe present state, because we 
are about to prove that that state is 
not now^ what it once was, but that 
the principles of t}ie constitution, if 
properly administered, are sufficient 
to bring back to the people that 
share iu the representation to which 
tliey are justly entitled. That it has 
become what it now is, is owing to 
usurpations successfully carried on 
under the connivance of successive 
governments, and vigoiously main- 
tained, under the infiuciice of sejlish 
and sordid motives. 

The aristocracy and the corjwra- 
tions are those who arc inclined ta 
maintain the monopoly ; and the 
necessity of giving up their ill-acquir- 
ed wealth, is a hard morsel for them 
to digest. From the latter, we confess 
that we have no hopes of a voluntary 
surrender; they have but slender 
stakes in the country ; they have 
but little to lose by civil confusion ; 
and even if they had, their sordid ami 
grovelling minds are proof against any 
considerations but those of palpable 
and immediate pay. They therefore 
must be made to disgorge. From 
the aristocracy, however, we have 
better hopes ; their very constitution 
has mingled them too much with 
their humbler brethren, to make them 
wholly insensible to their interests ; 
they have large possessions, which 
force cannot guard against the exas- 
peration of a disappointed ])eopIe : 
they have educated and enlightened 
minds to see the necessity of bowing 
before the coming storm ; they will 
not risk their immense estates for 
the patronage of a rotten borough ; 
they will not run the danger of civil 
strife, and the downfall of (heir or- 
der, for the sake of prolonging for a 
little while the enjoyment of an un- 
constitutional privilege. 

To them therefore we appeal, and 
we tell them, that the force of 
popular opinion, which is making 
such rapid strides in the rest of lui- 
rope, will not lag behind in England ; 
that the progress of mind cannot be 
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checked in ita mid and triumphant 
career; that the lower oiders will not 
remain contented in ignorance and 
(laikness, that Lprd Wilton may still 
have the satisfaction of seeing light 
and knowledge flowing from the high- 
er raiik^. We tell them, that if they 
would still maintain the vantage 
ground, they must even gird up their 
loins and niri for it, that the equili- 
brium of society will sooner or later 
be adjusted, end the great ones of 
the land become in fact, what they 
have long been in theory, trustees for 
the benefit of the people. 

Unless they widen the channel, 
through which the great stream of 
popular opinion flows, it will soon 
i)rcak its banks and cover the land with 
desolation. The people kiiow^ their 
rights, and, we speak advisedly when 
we say, that even now, a resort to 
force is not beyond the contempla- 
tion of the inhabitants in many of 
those towns whose [uivileges have 
been usurped. 

What then arc we to do? We must 
rocur to the constitution itself, and 
remove the obstacles vdiich oppose 
the force of that adjusting power by 
which our institutions have, in other 
respects, confoiined themselves to the 
spirit of the limes. Wc will point 
out how this may be effected. 

With respect to the right of voting 
in counties, there seems to be no com- 
plaint, except from those who would 
establi-sh universal suffrage and tho 
vote by liallot ; a class of men too un- 
important in point of numbers or in- 
telligence, loo visionary in their views 
to make any arguments against them 
needful or profitable. 

All pci sons living in a country, 
conforming to its laws, and contri- 
buting to its resources, have a natu- 
ral right to the protection of those 
laws, and the repose and security 
resulting from a state of society ; 
but further their right does not ex- 
tend ; the mere conforming to the 
laws, the mere contributing to the 
revenue, do not of themselves give 
title to take part in framing those 
laws, or in the distribution of that 
revenue. If they did, society could 
not hold long together. The coun- 
cils of the wise would be broken in 
upon by the clamour of the many, 
and the plans of those who had the 
interest of the state really at heart, 
would be baffled by those, who, hav- 


ing little to lose by change, would 
not be anxious to avoid it, and to 
whom turbulence and anarchy would 
hold out many apparent a<l vantages. 
In such a state of things, the rights 
of property and the gradations of 
rank must inevitably give way ; and 
the civilization, which owes its ori . 
gin. its continuance, and its jirogress 
to their influence, be banished from 
the eartli. Tlie power which one 
man has of rising above his fellow 
men in wealth, influence, and station, 
is the grand incendve to those exer- 
tions on which ci^lkation depends ; 
and, therefore, the state of things, 
which would deprive mankind of 
that incentive, would soon reduce 
them to original ignorance and bar- 
barity. Accordingly, we find that 
in no country of any extent, with the 
history of which we aie acr[uainted, 
dul all the people partake in the le- 
gislative function. Ill some of the 
Grecian .states, the right of voting 
was certainly very extensive, but 
whatever glory was attached to the 
history of those states, they do not 
present a picture of society which 
we would wish to see realized at the 
present day. 'ITiey in fact stand as 
memorable examples of the danger 
to social securitj , public peace, and 
national justice, winch results from 
such an order of things. The quali- 
fications necessary for an c lector are 
those which afford n fair picsumptioii 
of his being gifted with a certain de- 
gree of intelligenre, and a rational 
security that he will have the interest 
of the state at heart . 

Though all men contribute indi- 
rectly to the revenue, theic are few 
who contribute directly, w'ho aie not 
in that class of life where both these 
circumstances may be prcvsumed, and 
therefore our constitution in many 
cases provides, tliat the i)a)niient of 
certain imposts shall be a criterion 
of qualification ; but by the common 
law thft possession of uiimovcable 
property is in all cases necessary. 
In counties this qualification consists 
in freehold property of the value of 
forty shillings. When this amount 
was first established, it had the effect 
of confiiming the right to a very small 
number, but at that time there were 
very few persons possessed of Suffi- 
cient intelligence to enable them to 
make a wise choice, and these few 
were most likely to be found among 
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the persons who were possessed of 
some wealth. However, it would l)e 
very unjust if at the present the 
elective franchise were confined to 
the same class of per.^ons os those 
who tjien exclusively enjoyed it, and 
if the law induced such a conse- 
quence no power could prevent ils 
repeal. But as intelligence descend- 
ed and spread amongst a lower class 
of society, so did the elective fran- 
chise, and the qualification being es- 
liinated by the nominal value, and 
not the quantity of the laud, was gra- 
dually ^ii^^'u^cd auVongst a larger iiiiin- 
ber; H?, the iot«Ilige»ire of the people 
increased, the value of money fell, and 
though at the same time, the am(»unt 
of the pledge which each voter is re- 
quired to oiler for tlie integr ity of his 
choice is dirniiiislied, the necessity 
for that pledge is diminished also. 

So far, theiefore, as the right of 
election in counties is concerned, the 
elastic principle of the constitution 
has had full efl'ect. But it may well 
he objected, by those wdio look upon 
the present state of the franchise in 
boroughs, that in that most iinpoi- 
tant de()artment, so far from their 
being any ))ower of adjustment dis- 
cennble, it ajipears to have been in- 
vested from the beginning wdth a 
charactei of uuthaugeableuess, wholly 
at \aiiancc with the principle for 
which w’e aic contending. 

To thin objection, however, we are 
by no lueaus disjmsed N) assent. We 
are quite con\inecd, t'mt, in other 
times, the right of voting in boroughs 
was analogous to that in counties ; 
that the qualifications which we 
liave described us being necessary to 
all electors, and which we have seen 
to have been kept in view as far as 
the latter were concerned, were not 
lost sight of w’hen extending the 
franchise to the former. It is true, 
that tlie I os&fssioii of land w'^as not 
required, where no land existed ; but 
the holding of a house aifqrded the 
same^security ; slO'^ the contributing 
to the local and parochial imposts 
was a wan ant for the voters being 
of a rank of life from which suffi- 
cient intelligence might be expected. 
Accordingly we find, that the com- 
mon law right of voting for burgesses 
is, In the inhabitants householders 
and residents within the borough." 
(See Glam ille, 107,141 — 2, Journals 
10, — Journals 70.) To which state- 


ment of the right is sometimes add- 
ed, paying scot and lot.” 

This ivS admitted on ail hands to 
have been the original common law 
right, and if it had been allowed to 
continue, no argument is neepssary 
to show, that the franchise would 
diffuse itself as rapidly as intelligence, 
and that as each person in the towns 
became capable of making a good use 
of such a privilege, he would find 
himself invested with it. 

We arc now, however, far from that 
desirable state of things. In a great 
majority of our boroughs, so far from 
the right being exorcised by those to 
whom the constitution originally con- 
fided it, and who are most likely t<j 
make a proper use of it, it is taKon 
from the inhabitants, who have a 
stake in their hou.'^t's lud their trade, 
and given to the members, even the 
non-resident members, of a local cor- 
poration. These non-resident free- 
men are the very fittest engines of 
corruption and monopoly that could 
possibly be discovered. They are 
generally of the vciy lowest order, 
and arc distributed by the patrons of 
the corporation, in different towns at 
a distance from one another. By this 
means, they are prevented from com- 
bining together for any common ob- 
ject, they are without the iucentiA es 
to political integrity, that might arise 
from emulation among themselves ; 
and they have no interest whatever, 
in the place for which they are called 
upon to choose a representative. Un- 
der these circumstances, the patron 
finds it easy to deal with each indivi- 
dual, and is not long in making an 
arrangement. 'J'hey are mustered 
from all quarters on the day of elec- 
tion, they are kept in a state of ex- 
citement during the progress of the 
poll, and, like a predatory army of 
barbarians, they arc dispersed the 
very moment that they have overrun 
the place, and insulted over the dis- 
franchised inhabitants. 

^Hicse things cannot last. The 
rights ot the inhabitants must be re- 
stored ; and without resorting to vio- 
lent mea&ures or ill-advised changes, 
tills great object may be effected, by 
subjecting the right of voting in the 
boroughs, to a rigid and searching 
scrutiny ; by calling on all those, wlui 
claim an exclusive right to that which 
naturally belongs to all, le strictly 
prove tliat right, and, whenever a 
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corporation fails in so doing, Vfhen- 
ever any grounds appear fbr believ- 
ing their exercise of the franchise to 
have been a usurpation, falling back 
on the original rights, and adjudging 
the franchise to be in those, in whose 
favour we are bound, the rules of 
law, to make every possible presump- 
tion- ^ * ' 

Tlic gre^st obstacle in the way 
of bringing back the state of the 
representation to its ancient and con- 
stitutional form, is that presented by 
the law, which makes a last deter- 
mination of a Committee final as to 
the right of voting in each jwirticular 
case. 

Uy the 2n(I George If. c. 24, which 
passed in the year 1729, it was en- 
acted, “ that such votes only shall 
be deemed to be legal w'hich have 
been so declared by a last determi- 
nation in the House of Commons, 
which last detcimiiiation concerning 
any county, city, shire, cififpie port, 
or place, shall be final to all intents 
and purposes whathoe\er, any usage 
or custom to the contiary notwith- 
standing.” 

'I’his act only applied to those 
cases in which there had been a pre- 
vious determination of the right, as 
it contained no clause to extend its 
operation to subseciuent dptcunina- 
tions. 

By the statute, however, of 28th 
George Iff. c. 52, afttn- regulating 
the trill] of contested elections, and 
authorising ComiTiittee-j, appointed 
under that art, to decide the right, 
ami after giving liberty to dispute 
such decision within a limited time, 
it IS enacted, “ that if no such peti- 
tion shall bo so presented within the 
lime above limited for presenting the 
same, the said judgment of finch 
C’ommittce on such question or ques- 
tions shall be held and taken to be 
final and conclusive in all subsequent 
elections of Members of Parliament 
for that place to which the same 
shall relate, and to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, any usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” When- 
tviT the decision is disputed, the case 
is directed to he referred to another 
C/oniniittee, and it i^^ enacted that 
their decision sliall be final. 


The effect of these enactments i^, 
that in all places concerning which 
there was a determination of the 
House of Commons previous to the 
2nd George II., the right is bound 
by that determ’nation, and with re- 
spect to all others, the right is bound 
by the determination of the Com- 
mittee who shall have first decided 
the question subsequent to the 28th 
George III. Tho‘<e decisionv*? which 
have been mide between 1729 and 
1788 have no such conclusive ope- 
ration, and are, tlyrefore, still open 
to discussion. 

Now it appears to ns that the law, 
as establi^hed by those two statutes, 
is so conrraiy to tin* pniicipJes of 
universal justice, and so opposed to 
tlie wisest maxims uf our commofi 
Iaw% that it ought not to be allowed 
to remain in force for a single ses- 
sion. We verily believe, that its 
abolition W'ould effect more for the 
raiisc of moderate and rational re- 
form, than the most ingenious theory 
that can possibly be biought foi- 
ward. 

It is a well established jirinciple 
of our common that a tninsac- 

tion between two parties, in judicial 
proceedings, ought not 1o be binding 
on a third ; Imt by tlie effect of these 
Statutes, a determination on a point 
disputed between two ])ersoiis is 
made final anil conclusive e\Klcnce, 
with rcsptcf to that point, as^ainst 
those who aic utter sti angers to tlie 
caus^*, in which the dettrmination 
was made. (''oinniitlccs,f pievious 
to 1729 , refused upon this giouud 
to admit the minutes of a forraci 
committee as evidence, deeming it 
to be, as it most coftainly was, 
inter alios oefOy the record of a trial 
between other parties ; and it wmald 
appear that Mr. Grenville had the 
same principle in view, wlicn, by his 
justly celebrated bill,J; he made the 
determination of a committee final 
betw^ceft the parties only. 

The rule of law is no doubt wise, 
which says, that the judgment^ of 
the same court, or of a court of con- 
current jurisdiction directly upon the 
point, is conclusive between the same 
parties upon tlie same matter directly 
in question.” llul,” says Mr, 


» See 11 State Trials, 241. Per Lord t'hiet Justice Grey, 
i See 1 Peck, 375 and .175, 258. 

X 10 George 111 § 11 State Trials, 
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Peake^ in his excellent ^ork upon 
evidence, " It must always be re- 
membered that it is against the party 
to an action, or one claiming umler 
him only — that n judgment is evi- 
dence ; against third persons, a ver- 
dict or judgment in a civil case is 
no evidence whatsoever, for the first 
principles of natural justice require, 
that a man should be heard before his 
cause is decided, and if he were to 
be bound in the least degree, or even 
prejudiced by a verdict, where he 
had no opportunity of cross-examin- 
ing the Avitnesses,^ it would in effect 
be overturning the most salutary rule 
of juiisjirudcnee/' And, though in 
cases where public rights are con- 
cerned, a judgment affects all persons 
standing in the same situation as the 
paities, and is evidence to support or 
defeat the right claimed, yet it is 
not convlusivo evidence, and the fact 
established by it may be disimted. 
There is a veiy wide distinction be- 
tween prhno facie and conclusive evi- 
dence. — ^"Lhe first forms a ground for 
believing the fact in support of which 
it IS adduced, but may be rebutted 
or denied by other evidence ; the last 
so fully estabhslies the fact, that its 
truth cannot be denied, and the law 
allows no evidence to contradict or 
rebut it. For exmnple, if it be dis- 
puted whether A had leased certain 
lands to B, the evidence of one who 
heard him make a parol-lease, would 
be priwa facie evident f' of that fact, 
winch, if it remained Ui'contiadicted, 
might afford a jury suificient ground 
for finding that the lands in question 
were leased; but other witnesses, 
who weie present at the transaction, 
might be called to deny the fact, or 
circumstances might be proved to 
shew, that those lands could not have 
been included; and from these the 
jury might be induced to find against 
the lease. But on the other hand, 
if a deed, admittedly scaled by A, 
were produced, in viiich was con- 
tained a lease of t'|e lands in ques- 
tion, tliis would be conclusive evidena 
of the fact, and the law would not 
hear of any thing to contradict it. 
I'he evidence of the witnesses would 
be prima facie — of the deed conclusive. 
In like manner, if there be a disjmte 
between A and B, as to the existence 
of a public right of way, a judgment 


in a former action between A and B, 
as to tlie same right of way, would 
be conclusive evidence, attd admit of 
no contradiction^ but a judgment in 
an action on the same right of way 
between other parties would be only 
prinut facie evidence, which might be 
entitled to very little credit, and 
would be open to contradiction.* 

In thi.s latter case, tte right in 
dispute is a public right,?»in which 
many are interested, and of which 
ail are supposed to be cognizant ; 
the evidence of such a right is com- 
mon reputation and usage, and the 
verdict of a former jury with respect 
to that right, is received in evidence, 
not so much as a judicial decision, as 
an evidence of common reputation, 
a solemn declaration on oath of 
twelve men, that sucl was the com- 
mon reputation at the time their ver- 
dict was given. 

Now, it appears to us, that there 
is a strong analogy between the case 
just meutioued, and that of the lavSt 
determinations of a Committee, and 
both ought to be governed by the 
same rules of evidence. 

At all times it was competent for a 
Committee appointed to liy a con- 
tested right of election, to admit evi- 
dence of the decisions of a foimcr 
Committee on the same right, but 
they were not to be absolutely go- 
verned by those decisions, and in fact, 
frequently decided in contradiction 
to them; as, for instance, in the case 
of East Grinstead, where a Commit- 
tee in 1679 and another in 1689, de- 
cided that the inhabitants as well 
as burghage-holders of the said bo- 
rough had a right to vote,'" and yet 
a third Committee in 1695, deter- 
mined the right of election to be in 
*'the burghage -holders only." 

After the 2nd Geo. II. c. 24, the 
lost determination of the House wps 
made concUmve evidence of the right 
then decided, in all cases, in which a 
decision had been made previous to 
the passing of that act. With respect 
to these, the evidence from being 
prima facie, was made conclunve. Now 
here, as in the case of a public right 
of way, the question in dispute is 
of a public right, and therefore it is 
very tit that common reputation and 
general usage, should be admitted as 
evidence to prove that right, and con- 


* 1 East’s Kep ,rts, 355. 
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sequently, that a former decision^ 
which is virtually the evidence of a 
f )rnier Otmimittee os t*> the rejmta- 
tion or usage, should also be admit- 
ted in proof, and have its proper 
weight with the subsequent Com- 
mittee, But it Should be admitted 
on the same grounds Ub a verdict is 
admitted in 'the former case, that is, 
as a testimH^y to the fact, to the es- 
tablishmettt’of which it tends, not as 
a judicial decision upon it ; as prima 
facie, not as conclusive evidence. 

lliis distinction seems to have been 
attended to in the Grenville Act be- 
fore mentioned, by which a determi- 
nation of a Committee is made fimil 
between the parties, but is allowed 
no such force with respect to those 
who are not parties. 

In this state of the law, therefore, 
there were two different rules with 
resj)eet to the effect of former deci- 
sions. As far as concerned those 
places, in which the right had beeri 
decided pievious to 17^9, a former 
decision was conclusive against all 
the world ; l)ut with respect to all 
other places, a former decision was 
concluf ive only against the same par- 
ties, ''Jliis latter rule being in ac- 
cordance with the general principles 
of our common law, it would have 
been natural to suppose that its ope- 
ration would have been extended ; but 
so far from this was the fact, that in 
about eighteen years after, an act was 
passed, establishing the false rule in 
all cases, and wholly overlooking the 
distinction which our courts of law 
universally recognized and which had 
been kept in view by the Grenville 
Act. 

It is in vain to assert, that the dis- 
pute as to the right of voting in the 
same place, is a dispute between the 
same parties. There are only three 
oases in which our law recognizes 
the identity of the parties, so as to 
admit the evidence to which we have 
been alluding as conclusive; those are, 
first, where the persons are the same ; 
second, where they are privies in 
blood ; and third, where they are pri- 
vies in estate to the persons betAvecn 
whom the point was previously dis- 
puted. And, though there are also 
what are called privies in law, yet 
with respect to them, such evidence, 
though admissible, is not conclusive. 
Some degiee of privity is necci^sary. 


to make the evidence admissible at 
all, as in the case of a public way, to 
which we have alluded, but it must 
be much stronger to make that evi- 
dence conclusive. 

Before the Grenville act no peti- 
tions were received but from electors 
or candidates, the persons petitioning 
and those petitioned against were the 
parties to the decision, and that de- 
cision ougnt not to have been made 
conclusive wn‘th respect to another 
petition, \vhere the parties might be 
altogether different. J’etitioiis inighl 
be presented for me very purpose of 
obtaining a decision on the point, 
which would have the effect of 
changing the right of voting altoge- 
ther; true evidence might be wil- 
fully held back, and false oidence 
might be brought forward without 
detection ; and thus, by the conspi- 
racy of a few interested pei&ous, a 
whole community wnuld be deprived 
of their constitutional and immemo- 
rial rights. The persons having a 
right to vote are not necessarily par- 
ties to a decision ; we have seen that 
they were not so considered by the 
Committees in the Oakham)>ton and 
Great Grimsby cases, and that in the 
eye of the law, persons having a 
common riglit of way are not such 
parties to a decision r(‘spectirig such 
right of way as to make that de- 
cision conclusive evidence against 
them. And, indeed, it i& contrary to 
reason and common sense to say, 
that the inhabitants of a certain dis- 
trict in the year 1830 , are to be con- 
sidered the same party as the inha- 
bitants of the same district m 1729. 
whore be it remembered the nght 
disputed is not a right of property 
affecting the land which they holtl, 
and which might therefore be sup- 
posed to affect that land into whoso- 
ever hands it came. The right may 
have been in inhabitants, several of 
these may have been ab&ont at the 
time o6 election, and thei efore not 
come under the desciiption of per- 
sons claiming to have had a right to 
vote, these would have had no light 
to dispute the return ; and again of 
those w'ho were present, many might 
have been in favour of the candidate 
whose return was opposed to their 
own right of voting, and tlierefore 
could not be parties in favour of that 
right against the person for whom 
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they had voted,? 'Hiat a decision, 
made undev these circumstances, 
should ooncludive against such 
persons, or those who stood in a si- 
milar situation, is contrary to all 
rules of evidence, and all piinciples 
of justice. 

Many more instances might be 
brought forwaid where a similar in- 
justice would take place, where men 
might be ousted of their privilege by 
tjm connivance of their tenants, by 
the ignorance of their predecessors, 
by the consent or indifference of per- 
sons, Avith whom they had no pos- 
sible connexion, no common inter- 
est, but the enjoyment of the right 
which had been sacrificed ; but 
enough has been shown to prove to 
every unbiassed understanding, that 
the law of evidence, as established 
by tho«e statutes with respect to 
contested rii^hts of voting, is diicctly 
opposed to that wholesome and salu- 
tary maxim, which our common law 
has adopted from the universal prin- 
ciples of common sense and common 
justice. 

But even putting the rules of com- 
mon law altogether out of the ques- 
tion, it is equally clear that the law, 
as established by the.se statutes, is 
calculated to juodiue the greatest 
possible injustice. Even admitting 
that all the inhabitants are to be con- 
.sidered as privies, wo ask, if a (.om^ 
niittec io so analogous in its forma- 
tion to a court of law, as to render 
it wise that their declsj^ai sliould be 
final. In cmirts of law the judges 
are uninterested and impartial, at 
least in civil suits, find the interest 
of particular individuals, so insignifi- 
cant when com flared with the gene- 
ral interest and repose of society, 
that it is not too omch to purchase 
that repose and security to those 
general interests even at the remote 
risk of sometimes indicting injuatiqf 
on individuals. But the interest of 
every jl^dy of men claiming* a right 
to vute i$ the ia'irest of the coni*' 
muni^ at large, for the very princi 
plea of the constitution are involved 
in the derision, and on its justice or 
injustice may depend (as the world 
now goes,) the fontinuance of the 
present order of things There are 
no considerations therefore strong 


enough to warrant th^ risk of injus- 
tice with respect to them. Again, 
the tribunal td which the decision is 
refen^ed is not necessarily uninter- 
ested or impartial ; on the contrary, 
there are in it fearful odds against 
any one who grounSls his claim on 
the more extended right. It was long 
ago admitted, that the Hgpe of Com- 
mons itself was a partiolmit^nal ; it 
was the conviction of this ^Ich called 
for the passing of the Grettville act. 
Yet from this House, thus confessedly 
partial, a Committee is chosen by 
ballot, and, of course,^'' as there is no 
means to purge it of the objectionable 
quality which belongs to the House, 
the chances are, that it will be par- 
tial too. If out of 658 persons, the 
majority of whom are partial, 49 be 
taken at random, the chances are 
great that the majority of the 49 will 
be partial also. We place but little 
account on the power which each pe- 
titioner ha^ of striking off names, as 
this power being equally exercised on 
both sides is in efiect neutralized. 

Here we see that, even on the 
oupposition that the whole of the 
members were present, the chances 
are, that the Conimitlee would be 
partial. Bui it will be perceived 
that these chances are much greater, 
when we consider that the whole of 
the members never do attend at a 
ballot, llie duties of an Election 
Committee arc very lalmrious, and 
most persons endeavour to avoid be- 
ing named on them. There are, to 
their shame be it s])oken, very few 
who, from a sense of public duty, 
will devote themselves to a compul- 
sory attendance for four hours a day 
for an unlimited period, particularly 
when their senices are to be be- 
stowed in secret, and hidden from 
the obifcrvation of their constituents. 
ITie consequence i.s, that very few 
voluntarily attend the ballot, and 
the requisite number is brought to- 
gether by the commands of the fni- 
jaister, or ^ scarcely less urgent 
requisition of the East India House, 
or the Bunk of England. Here it is 
that the advocate of popular right 
feels that his cause is at a tribunal 
far different from the ordinary courts . 
where the law lends its power to 
supply imparti.*il judges, even where 
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the interests of the crown are coii- 
cernctl Withth© utmost ex^rtiotts 
amouprst^ his fricuds and ae^uaint- 
ances^ ttftd after battJkn^ with the 
indolence of on©, the indiffereOCfe of 
another, add the prejudices of a third, 
lie may be abte to bring together 
some half dozen, who are not abso- 
lately prcclhi|K)sed arainst him, and 
then he take his chance, his 
very sleii®' chance, of one or two 
of thesd'^iing chosen on his Com- 
mittee. We have said that the great- 
est part of the number present at a 
bailot is^ brp^ht together by the 
exertions of l%yernmeut, the East 
India and Bank proprietors, and it 
is rumoured, that all the borough- 
mongers of every party have re- 
solved that their nominees shall be 
also present on these occasions. We 
have had as yet no government 
friendly to the extension of the fran- 
chise. The East India proprietors 
and the Bank being, m fact, the 
patrons of close boroughs, are etjual- 
ly, with the individual borqugh-mon- 
gers, interested in opposing any ex- 
tension of the Iranchise. So that, 
taking the most favouiable view of 
the case, the chances aie ten to one 
against an) jietitioner who grounds 
claim on the extension of popu- 
lar right. 

7’liC're is another strong objection 
to the prebent state of the law. The 
Act of 2d George II, is an ejc pmt 
facte law. It was admitted, at the 
time the (beuville Act pobsed, that 
the whole House was a partial and 
iinpioper tribunal, and yet the deci- 
sions of this condemned tribunal, 
where any have been made previous 
to 1729 , aie declared to be final and 
conclusive. They are so declared, 
not by a law previously passed, when 
the parties, aware of the immense 
importance attached to those deci- 
«4ons, might have been stimulated to 
greater exertions, or the judges them- 
selves, struck with the magnitude of 
the duty committed rto their hands, 
might have beeu rendered more scru- 
pulous and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of it ; but by a subsequent 
statute, which gave perpetuity to 
decrees, made for particular purposes 
only, and in the wantonness of pai - 
ty spirit, unattended by the careful 
consideration or solemnity of deci- 
sion which should alwass accom- 
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pany the establishwont of a porpe- 
tiiaJ Jaw. 

There are somewhat more than 
130 places, in which the right of 
election is fixed by this ex pofft facto 
law. In most of them the last^is at 
variance with m.-iny previous deci- 
sions, and with the general presump- 
tion of law j and > ct, to spare the 
sitting mcraliers some trouble, anti 
probably, m the event of another 
t'k'Ction, some expense, the rights of 
the people w ere decided in a manner, 
as purely hazardous, as if they de- 
pended on a cast#Df the dice. 

No gootl reason can he given, why 
the last decision should have been 
more just than many othci'S pre- 
viously made, under similar ciicuin- 
stances, and indeed the chances arc 
considerably ngdiubt Ibc later deci- 
sions, be(‘au»e they were generally 
made at a time, when the diminution 
of the pierogative had renderetl the 
exertion of ministerial influence much 
more important. 

If it were necessary, we could 
bring forward numerous instances, 
in which, on tlie very same evidence, 
one committee has come to a decision 
directly at vaiience with a foimei 
determination of another, and many 
also, in wdiiili the determination of 
the IJouse, was against the persons, 
in whose favoui the committee of 
privileges had established the right ; 
but surely enough has been done to 
prove, how utteily unjust it is, that 
persons, conscious of their lights, 
should be debaried from asserting 
them by a law so iniquitous and 
absurd. 

Our first position, then, is, that 
the law which makes a last ileteimi- 
nation of the House conclusive of 
the right, should be repealed. 

We arc no inhovatoiu, we arc 
not what are called radical reformers, 
nor are we disposed to reject any 
improvement, because we cannot 
have things all in our own way ; and, 
therefore, although we conceive that 
the mere enacting that all petitioners 
against a last determination should, 
in the event of defeat, be liable to 
pay their adversaiies' costs, aS in the 
case of a vexatious and frivolous 
petition, would sufficiently guard 
against the evil of too frequent dis- 
cussion ; we will say, if it be consi- 
dered that the final settling of elec* 
2X 
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tion rights be of such immense im* 
portance — if it be deemed that there 
IS some peculiar charmf some re* 
deeming virtue in the committees 
appointed according to Mr* Gren- 
ville's plan — if it be insisted that the 
right of appeal given by the 28th Geo. 
III. obviates the objections we have 
urged against the system — in the 
name of peace let that statute have 
its full prospective force — let deter- 
minations made since its enactment 
be considered hnal; but« in the 
name of justice^ let all those deter- 
minations which v^re made previous 
to 1729, under circumstances such 
as we have pointed out, and by a 
tribunal admittedly unfair, be open 
to discussion — let the 2nd Geo. II. 
be repealed. 

Should, however, the attempt to 
have this statute repealed fail, there 
is still one resource left, by which 
much good may be effected. Our 
courts of law have, in a variety of 
instances, so moulded or evaded the 
terms of an Act of Parliament, as to 
make them conformable to the spirit 
of the times, without rendering ne- 
cessary a resort to the legislature ; 
and whatever maybe objected against 
this assumption of power, it is un- 
deniable that it has effected mucli 
good, and that it has derived a very 
considerable authority from the uni- 
versal sense of its having been ex- 
ercised with sound discretion, and 
for worthy purposes. 

In like manner. Committees have 
frequently admitted evidence to ex- 
plain the meaning of a last determi^ 
nation, and have, though still adher- 
ing to the terms, frequently departed 
altogether from the spirit of the pro- 
position by which the right of elec- 
tion was defined. In fact, the nife 
to be collected frwn a variety of 
cases, iu which the admissibility of 
8U(di, evidence has been discussed, is 
that wjienever the right sop^ to be 
established is not incompatible with 
the terms of the last deternffnaiion, 
evidence in suppon of that right is 
admi^ble. In the case of New Raa- 
nor^ ^ Burgesses" was explained to 
Burgesses inhabitants and 
in^ case of Seaford, ** Populacy" 
eriis held to eatijid only to " lohabi- 
tants housekeepers paying scot and 
lot." In this last case, part of the 
evidence produced to explain the 


meaning of a determination made in 
l67(b v^as the original roll taken 
at the election in 1747, shows 

that the Committee direct^ their in- 
quiry, not to what the framers of the 
determination intended by'the words 
they employed, but to wj^t meaning 
applicable to the terms was' most 
consistent with the ri^t. 

Whenever, therefore, t|iedet€fr mi* 
nation is such that its ththm can be 
applied by any means to different 
rights, the Committee are bound to 
receive all evidence tending to show 
which of these is the real right, and 
to decide according to that evidence. 
For instance, when the words W- 
gcBsea or fr^men occur in a determi- 
nation, inasmuch as it is a plain 
truth, that by, these terms were an- 
ciently understood the free inhabi- 
tants of a borough, as well as the 
admitted members of a local corpo- 
ration, the Committee are at liberty 
at once to enter into the question 
between the corporation and the in- 
habitants. 

Ibe great obstacle in the way of a 
Committee coming to a constitu* 
tional decision, is the facility with 
which they allow their judgments to 
be misled and trammelled by the 
technicalities of law. The coun- 
sel who attend before them impost 
certain rules of evidence, certain 
presumptions of our lawyei^ as prin- 
ciples, by which they must be guid- 
ed ; and the members, for the most 
part, unlearned in that abstruse and 
complicated science, too readily sub- 
mit to the dictation, and gccept that 
doctrine as sound, of which they can- 
not clearly perceive the foundations. 

Upoil a constitutional question 
history is icrtainly a good guide, and 
yet there is scarcely an instance, ia 
which the testimony of history is 
not sacrificed to mere legal fiefibns, 
and the uisdoabted rig^ oi the 
people denied^ rather thm that the 
theories uf JDittlaton or Coke, or 
Holt should be impugned. On 
merely consftHutiosal, we camn^pde^ 
sibly imagine more questiqeahle 
thority t&Lm those learned* lawyer% 
who wire whoUy ^grossed hf m 
abatniee enquiries of a protorion In 
which tiaqr were devoted, ami whMi 
at the tbhe riiey lived, never eillai||ed 
its views tn the consideration of ow 
learning. 
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Uwyeiig pfo^dilUe, in 

1^ co»|]toioQs < 
ilme niM, or 09^ 

h, hr r^eA tt m 

the best 

history^^ tiNit iteni^k 
early iriHijAiy, 

and trading there inds ho 

such thiiigvniliid^<^iT^*^tk»t^hno^ 
till towdim dhe end of the vei^ of 
Henry iVi 

Now Where the right of electing 
members for a horongh is disputed^ 
the contest is generally between the 
members of the local corponetton, 
and the inhabitant householders of 
the place ; and the returning odlcer 
being in almost all instances as well 
the head of the corporation, as the 
chief magistrate of the borough> the 
<|uedtion is, in which capacity he 
made the return. 

We have already dhown, that the 
prii^al common idw right is in the 
l^ohabitant^honseholderB, and resi- 
dents within the place. The mean- 
ing of calling k Me origiwd etmmn 
law right iSi tnat it is that right which 
is most conformable to the principles 
of the constitution, that fight Which 
the law presumes to have existed in 
all cases where the contrary cannot 
be clearly shown. It is^ in fact, 
pre-eminently the riOut, and what- 
ever evidence goes to establish a con- 
trary claim, ought to be received with 
nil the caution and reluctance, with 
which oUr courts of common law en- 
tertain evidence that tends to defeat 
a right. 

When a general right is once dearly 
established, the law will presume 
every thing that it can presume to 
support that right, and it will not 
only not allow any presumption to be 
made against it, but will require the 
strictest possible evidence to defeat 

It. 

•The common law right therefore 
being admitted, the onus prohandi is 
thrown upon ^ose who attempt to 
impugn that nght, and they arc 
bound to make out their case by 
strict and positive evidence, without 
having recourse to any implication 
or presumption whatsoever. 

It is particularly necessary to bear 
this in mind, because it is frequently 
a question in those cases, at what 
time a corporation began to exist, 
and it is endeavoured to be proved at 
a time in which we have uo positive 


eiddence of its existence, by shewitig 
certain acts were done, ceMn 
r^bta were exercised, and certain 
nn^ were employed, which hH 
>ednWistent with suck a suppositioill 5 
and then cdmmitteee are wkd upon 
to presume flrom thei^ circtlinstahees^ 
that a corporation did aotudlly ex- 
ist, We will hereaf|?er shew that 
these dreumstanees afe eoually con- 
sistent with the sOppositron dmt a 
corporation did dot ^ exist) but! our 
business at present ia td pmnt out 
the improprieiy '^of making bach a 
piesutuption und^ ahy circumstahhes 
where the right of dSCtSon jis Con- 
cerned. ^ 

It is contimmlly dinned into the 
ears of committees, that the law 
presumes omnic rite oeta^ UUtil' the 
contrary is shewn, and that in such 
eases our courm of common laik 
would presume a corporation to have 
existed ( but it must be recollected, 

* that our courts are bound by the 
decisions of former times, that those 
decisions were made 'in cases where 
such a presumption Went to suppbtt, 
and not to defeat a right, or for the 
purpose of protecting persons from the 
consequences of acts, which, unless 
done in a corporate capacity, would 
have been illegal. Almost all the 
decisions relative to corporations in 
our old law books, involve a right to 
land; in ancient times the inhabitants 
of divers places held lands Hi per- 
petual succession, or, in other words, 
Had therein an estate equivalent to 
an estate of inheritance. Bat about 
the reign of Henry IV., an id<% 
sprung up, that inhabitants as svcA 
were incapable of taking of hrddipg 
an estate of inheritance; this ide^ 
rested on a newly established doeti’inc 
of law, which was ^ more readily 
assented to, as it tended to Oppose, 
what was then considered a great 
evil, namely the preventing the free 
alienation of lands, by vestings them 
in public bodies. The principle of 
law ha^una been once established, it 
was strictly enforced, as &r os the 
subsequent taking cf lands was con- 
cerned, and all public bodies who 
desired to purchase wero anxiooii to 
become invested with a corpO|^ate 
capacity. But when this uewprm- 
oime was directed dgmnst did^i1||hta 
of those who had pMetoiisi^a<^qitoHsd 
ladds, the law, in its anxw^ to 
support a right, relk^ed to tend itself 

. a 
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to such an attack, and, though it did 
not go 80 far as to impugn its own 
adopted maxim, it yet averted its 
evil effects by declaring, that, al- 
though none but corporations could 
hold lands, yet, where lands had been 
'«^actually holden for a length of time 
by inhabitants or bodies of men, it 
would presume, from that circum- 
stilnce that they were for that ])iir- 
pose, a corj)oration. Hence, it is 
quite clear, that it would be contrary 
to the principle of all those decisions, 
to use the presumption in favour of 
a corjjoration, w^ich is ostabli'^hed 
by them, for the purpose of defeating 
a right even more sacred and far moic 
important than that, in favour of 
which such presumption was origi- 
nally established. As we said before, 
it is pretty dearly established that 
lay-corporations did not begin to 
exist till towards the dose of the 
icign of Henry the Fourth; and there- 
fore in those places, from which re- 
presentatives were sent previous to 
that period, the right could not have 
been vested in a corporation, Wc 
are aware, that in some cases the 
contrary has been litld, but it has 
been so held in conse(|ucncc of a 
corjioration having been presumed 
from the circumstances already al- 
luded to, anti we have shewn that 
such a pre-sumption ought nut to have 
been made. 

Now, if the right, when first es- 
tablished, was not vested in a cor- 
jioration, and nothiT»g appears to 
shew by whom it wai> exercised, wt 
must recur to the original common 
law right, and presume tliut it was 
exercised by the inhabitant, house^ 
holders, and residents within the place, 
and if the right was once vested in 
them, it never could he afterwards 
divested.* "llie King has no power 
to alter or control it, the parties 
themsdves cannot surrender it by 
agreement or covenant, and.it can- 
not be lost by non-use, or by any 
cit-cumstances wjiich can '' occur/' 
With respect, thefefore, to all tho-^c 
bor®3!|ghs, from whence membeis 
we^^fteturned previous to the reign 
of^ jSenry IV., we cannot conceive 
how any rational mind^ unfctjtered 
by professional prejudices, and un- 
trammelled by legal technicalities, can 
come to the conclusion, that tha right 
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of voting is vested in the members 
of a corpoi ation. 

With respect to the other bo- 
roughs a question may very fairly 
arise, as to whetbflSr the right was 
first exercUed bylthe meinbers of a 
corporation, or the inh^hitants at 
large. In favour of the latter posi- 
tion is the presumption pf the com- 
mon. law inght; in fai^r of the 
former, the knowledge We have, that 
at that time the notion prevailed, 
that none but cor|)orations could 
lake a right to be held in perpetual 
succession, and the possibility that 
a jmblic privilege might have been 
confounded, as to its nature, with a 
private right. Although, at the pe- 
riod to which we we alluding, the 
grant of the elective franchise was 
considered rather i.i the light of an 
imposition of public duty than the 
conferring of a right, and them never 
was any maxim of our law to 
fine to a corporation the’ liability to ' 
a perpetual duty. In questions of 
this kind the first jioint to which 
enquiry ought to be directed, is as 
to the respective times of the oi igiu 
of the corporation, and the first 
exercise of the fianchi^e, because if 
the latter had the piioiity in point 
of time, we have already shew’n that 
the right of election cannot be in the 
corporation. In this enquiry it is, 
ai» we have already .stated, incum- 
bent on the corporation to prove 
their existence by strict evidence, 
and no presumption can be made in 
their favour. 

lire way in which corporations 
generally attempt to establish this 
point (for very few of them can prer- 
duce charters of sulficient antiquity 
for their purpose), is, by the recitals 
in modern charters, by the appella- 
tions which tliose charters prove to 
have belonged to them at the time 
of their being granted, and the righes 
which are theiein recognized as having 
been exercised by them. The lecitaU 
frequently state, that they were at the 
time of the charter corporations, or 
boroughs, by prescription, or that 
they held lands, or exercised other 
rights by prescription ; and fiom the 
latter circumstance it is inferred, that 
they must have been a corpoi ation, 
because inhabitants, as such, could 
not hold by prci^cription. Now, in 
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the first place, it is impossible that 
any ode shonM iave looked much 
into old charters;, without being struck 
with the extreme faxity of exjMression 
by which they are characterized, and 
the manner in which words are mul- 
tiplied. for the purpose of uicluding 
all possible rights and modes of enjoy- 
ment, without incurring the necessity 
of accurately defining what those 
I ights and modes of enjoyment really 
were ; arid therefox^ very little weight 
can be attached to any particular term 
to be found therein : and in the next 
place, even were we to allow that 
those expressions were advisedly and 
accuiately employed, they would lose 
much of their force, when we came 
to consider the n^urc of the pre- 
set i[)tinn to which they refer. 

Corj)orations were said to have 
been by prescription, because their 
existence, l^ond time of memory, 
W^s 'prekwniW, from the circumstances 
already mentioned ; arnl from the 
same ciicurasttinces, and for the 
same purjioses, it was presumed that 
inhabitants held lands »n the only 
way then knowmtotlic law, namely, 
by proscription. It is well kno\vn 
that inhabitants not incorporated did, 
and still do, hold lauds ; and yet it 
Is fjom their inability to hold lands, 
that their inability to prescribe is de- 
duced . neither of these piesumji- 
tions can, as we lia\c shewn, avail 
against the right of the inhabitants. 
We have alicad\ disjiosed of the ar- 
gument drawn fiom the tenure of 
lands ; and it now only remains to 
sliew, that no particular appellations 
can be supposed to infer the existence 
ot a corpoiution. 

When a charter w^as granted to 
the inhabitants of any particular 
plac c, it general!) took the names as 
it found them, and, enumerating all 
those by which they had ever been 
distinguished, adopted one or more, 
loi the jiurpose of conferring on the 
new corporation ; and it is a fact 
w^ell known to our legal aritiquaiies, 
that there is not a single corporate 
officer kriowm, whose official name 
I's not to be found during the eailiest 
pn lods of our hi&tor) , and long be- 
toie a lay corporation was even 
tliought of Theic are many places 
at the piesent day, where tlie office 
of mayor exists, although there is 
no coiporation. Aldermen weic 
kriowm to the Saxon era ; and one 


of them, who is not a corporate of- 
ficer, is still to be found at C’alnc, 
in Wiltshire. Jurats were the jury 
at the court leet; and buiges^es, 
commonalty, and freemen, were the 
names by wliich the inhabitants of 
different places were known before 
any charters were granted. If, there- 
fore, thdse names are as applicable 
to the inhabdanta as to tlie corpora- 
tion, nothing ran be inferred from 
them in favour of the latter : on the 
contrary, the inference must be 
strong against thefii. For here we 
have the fact, that certain names arc 
alike applicable to two different 
classes of persons, and therefore wo 
must have recourse to presumption 
on one side or the other ; we must 
either presume that they were ap- 
plied to the members of the coqio- 
ration, or to inhabitants of the bo- 
rough. To presume the first, would 
be to make a presumption against 
the common law right ; to presume 
the latter, would be to make a pre- 
sumption in favour of it ; and the 
very reason of calling it the original 
right ih, as wo have shown, that no 
jiresumption can be made against it, 
and every possible presumption must 
be made in favour of it. 

Unless therefore it can be shown 
by positive written evidence, that a 
corporation did exist previous to, or 
at the time of the first extreisc of the 
elective franchise, it is impossible to 
contend, with any’^ appearance of 
truth, that the right was originally 
vested in the corporation; and if 
not vested originally, it never could 
ami canoot now be vested in them. 
In these cases, therefore, the evidence 
of usage can have no weight, but 
when the time of the first exercise of 
the franchise is involved m such ob- 
scurity, that we cannot say whether 
it preceded or followed the incorpora- 
tion of tfic borough, or when it ap- 
pears by positive evidence that it fol- 
low ed, usage may be very piopcily 
resorted to as evidence of the light. 

If there be no evidence of a borough 
having sent members to parliament 
previous to the giant of an incoipo- 
rating charter, of which thcic is posi- 
tive evidence extant, and that char- 
ter contains a giant of the franchise, 
the case of the corporation is almost 
proved; for, although we should be 
able to show good reasons why a 
right may be enlarged though not re- 
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etncte4 by Idng nm imhiterrupted 
usages we beKove ia scwcel) an 
msiwcef in which 4 ^rpomtion has 
dtlowed 4 1 ’igbt to be extended which 
WM once restricted to rt$ dwn mem- 

bm< 

If there be no such grant, then the 

S uestion full^ arises, as to whether 
\x(i corporation or the inhabitants 
have the right, and here there of- 
ten so much cOiiftision and obsrui ity, 
thr^t it W iinpofisible to* adjust the 
mere weight of evidence, and from 
the documents pKOduced, to say in 
whom the right was vested. Char- 
ters inconsistent in their language 
and obscure as to their meaning, con- 
tradictory decisions of the right, and 
different modes of election occurring 
at different tiihes, perplex the judg- 
ment and prevent a committee from 
coming tpany positive opinion. 

In these cases it has been unrortu<. 
nately too much custom to make 
presumptions in favour of the corpo- 
ration, and when the evidence was 
pretty nearly equal qn either side, to 
give ttiem the preference. This has 
generally been done under the mi^a- 
ken nqtion, that opr couits of com- 
mon law wbuld have presumed in 
favour of a corporation, because tliey 
have done so in coses which we have 
atfbwn not to be in the kast analo- 
gqus; and the yet more mistaken 
Idea, that to strip the corporation of 
the privilege would be to divest a 
right. The ejqjhession ves/erf right, 
has much evil to an^iwei^for; ^ore ob- 
stacles have been thrown in the way 
of real improvements, by its misap- 
plication^ than by all that was ever 
written or spoken in the cau^e of op- 
pression and monopoly. We all love 
to consider ouraalves in the light of 
owners, and feelihg how dear to our- 
SielvM is the contemplation of our pos- 
f€43ion#, we are,proport|onateiy W- 
der of Interfering with those 6f others ; 
ana therefore it Is^ that no^ argument 
hae been foupd edScacious to de- , 
frat an attack updn any usUrj^tton, 
^ ^ha|; which gjrounds itself upon the 
idea OO^ being a vested rights We 
deny> Itowevih', that a corporation 
can Ipive anv^vastod right in that 
which bir^llright pf rae at 
large. Then» (a no stj|tute of ta- 
tions or ]iOh.^clidm to give stability to 
the usurped ^Be^ion of tho^e, who 
tfsseize the people of a public riglit. 
The right of election fdtrics with it 


the evidence of being the posses- 
sion of the inhabitants, and those pri- 
vate bodies, in whose hands it is 
found, are bound to account for the 
manner in which they became pos- 
sessed of it. Where the evidence is 
doubtful, it b so far from being just 
to lean towards the corporation, that 
it is the bounden duty of the com- 
mittee to lean to the common law 
right, in favour of which, the law 
presumes every thing. 

put farther than Siis, we contend 
that not only where the evidence is 
nearly balanced, are they to make 
this presumption, but they are in 
fact bound to make it in every case 
where the corporation cannot prove a 
clear, continumg, a4d unbroken usage 
in their favour, Oi^ st li^t where the 
inhabitants can show that the usage . 
has not been constant. It musi^ be ^ 
remembered, that in tlm earlier 
riods of oui parliamemlby histeSs^l, 
the franchise was often considerc4^ 
by the inhabitants of the borough, ^ 
as a burden, and tl^t therefore they 
were less careful of their rights, and 
more inclined to connive at or even 
consent to the usurpation of the 
corporations, than they ought to 
have been ; and though neither con- 
nivance nor agreement could alter 
the regret, it yet gave tlic corpora- 
tions great facilities for establish- 
ing a usage ; and again, the only evi- 
dence which could well have come 
down to our times, namely, records 
and entries, being in the custody of 
those, who were originally officers 
alike of the corporation and the bo- 
rough, has passed into their hands, 
and thus afforded them the means of 
making evidence in their own favour, 
tdere toen the contest is between two 
parties, and the question is to be de- 
cided by evidence, which has been 
for years in the custody of, and is 
produced by one of the parties, and 
which evidence carries with it in ge- 
neral, no other stamp of authority, 
than the seal which it bears, and the 
custody from which it comes. That 
is not the seal of the party, whose 
right is to be bound by it, nor !« that 
custody, tliat of a public court or 
office, to which all have access, and 
in which both are interested. Under 
those circumstances, it is quite clear, 
that, laying the duty of presuming 
in favour of the common law right 
out ut the question, it is but fair and 
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r^onal^ and just, to leceive sucli 
evidence with doobt;» and to allow 
it only that wei^t, which is ex- 
pressly attached to it It is equally 
dear, that Committees should seek 
for evidence from history, and the 
works of writers "of authori^, to 
aid them in the investigation, without 
Regarding the quibbles of the law- 
yers who come before them. These 
gentlemen tell the committee that 
they are bound to receive none but 
legal evidence, and that these re- 
cords and entries only are legal 
evidence. We tell them that they 
are not bound to reject any evidence, 
which may throw a light on the 
matter before them ; that the rules 
of our courts are not binding upon 
them; and that even if they were, 
our courts tlo not receive the evi- 
dence, written or unwritten, record- 
ed or not recorded, of an interested 
witness, a party to the suit, un- 
, less it be^against himself • and that 
one of the best maxims of evidence 
is, that we must always have re- 
course to the best that can be pro- 
cured. If theie be no recorded evi- 
dence, but that which comes from 
one of the parties, if there be no 
direct testimony to the point, what 
can we have better than the declara- 
tions of tlioac, who in other times 
enquired into, and invcbtigated a 
matter of public right, and public 
interest, and have, by the general 
character of their writings, left be- 
hind them a strong pi^sumption of 
their credibility. 

In a question of this kind, there- 
fore, it is not merely necessary for a 
corporation that they balance the 
evidence of right, they must weigh 
thejr side of the scales to the very 
ground, m order to entitle themselves 
to succeed; and we sincerely trust 
that all committees, before whom 
such rights are discussed, will, as 
they value justice and right, and 
public tranquillity and social order, 
call upon them so to do. Tliey will 
thus redeem, as much as in them 
lies, the Constitution from the neces- 
sity of actual change, and they will 
go far to atone for the profligacy or 
ignorance of those, who lent them - 
selves too hastily to the most flag- 
rant usurpations of the most sa- 
cred rights of the people ; and who, 
when judging between a corporation 
who added the resources of a num- 


m 

her to the vigour of a. single will, 
and a weak, divided* and frequently 
intimidated body of inhabitants, dmt 
received all the evidence at the hands 
of the former, and then presumed 
every thing in their favour. 

But here it is that that fatal ob- 
stacle to free inquiry arises, which 
we have called upon the legislature 
to remove. Committees are bound 
by the last determination. Now it 
seldom happens that committees 
have left behind them any evidence 
of the grounds of their determina- 
tionii ; for though* each party gives iu 
a statement of right, the committee 
is not bound by that statement, nor 
docs it follow, tiiat when it adopts 
it in terms, it also adopts the actual 
right on which the persons making 
the statement depend. Indeed, com- 
mittees, feeling the inconvenience 
and irapropriety of concluding the 
right forever by their votes, avoid, 
as much as possible, making any 
determination about it; and when 
they are obliged, by tire foice of the 
Act of Parliament so to do, they use 
terms as undefined as the case will 
admit of. 

The consequence is, that there are 
very few determinations, which ap- 
pear to be in favour of a corporate 
right, that do not admit of such an 
explanation as to Jet in the lights vf 
the inhabitants. If we have esta- 
blished, that ail possible presump- 
tions are to be made in fa\our of the 
inhabitants, and if we have shown 
that the words, burgesses, freemen, 
commonalty, and such like, are as 
proper to the inhabitants in their 
collective capacity, as to the mem- 
bers of a local corporation, then we 
are in a condition to maintain, that 
ail determinations in which these 
words are used, are determinations 
in favour of the right of the inhabi- 
tants ^ and in fact, it will result, 
that no determination can be con- 
sidered final for a corporation, but 
one in which it is expressly stated, 
that the right is in certain ** persons 
being members of the corporation,'* 

We have merdy glanced at the 
application of those names to the in- 
habitants, but we have no doubt that 
this part of the subject win be folly 
explained to the committees in the 
course of their investigations, and 
the more particularly, as wc under- 
stand, that in almost every instance 
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the popular cause is to be sustained 
by a gcutlcmaii, * whose expanded 
intellect has l>een proof af^ainst the 
prejudices of that profession in which 
he has been educated, and whose 
sagacity and discernment has done 
mtich in other cases to disabuse the 
minds of his hearers of those partial- 
ities in favour of corporations, by 
which the judgments of parliamentary 
men have been too often perverted. 
This application of the terms, how- 
ever, is so sensibly felt even by those 
who argue in favour of corporations, 
that they endeavou? to avert the in- 
ference resulting from it by insisting 
that as those terms are also ap}>li- 
cable to cori)orati(ni8, and are coupled 
with words more peculiarly so, such 
as mayor, jurats, &c. ; and as the 
the returns in modern times have 
been made by the corporations, it 
must be confcluded fiom these cir- 
cumstances, that the words woic ac- 
tually applied to the members of a 
corporation. Now we have shown 
that mayor, jurats, &c. are not pecu- 
liarly or exclusively a[)plicablp to the 
members of a corijoralion, and even 
if they were, the consequence which 
it is attempted to establish, would 
not follow. The mayor, jurats, &c. 
were in most instances, and ought to 
have been in all, inhabitants as well 
as corporal or s, and as inhabitants, 
they had the right to vote, though 
named according to their names of 
office or titles of distinction. It 
w(juld be as wise to b« aig in support 
of a right to vote at county cJec- 
tioHvS, advanced by gentlemen and 
I'Jergy as such, a scries of old elec- 
tioneering addresses headed *'To the 
Gentr)^ Clergy, and Freeholders of 
Middlesex,” as to say, that the mere 
expression that the mayor, jurats, 
and freemen had a right to vote, 
])roved that the right was in them as 
mayor ami jurats, and not as inhabi- 
tants — neither can such apjilication 
of tl^e term be infeijred from the cir- 
cumstance of thiT modern returns 
having been made by the corpora- 
tion. The corporation are bound to 
show that they have been always 
Piiade by them, and modern usage 
would go as much to prove a usur- 
pation as an original right ; we are 
to presume that the right was not in 
them, and knowing, as we do, that 


cor|X)ration8 have, in modern times# 
usurped many dghts whidi did not 
belong to them, we are bound in fa- 
vour of the common law right of the 
inhabitants to suspect that &ey have 
usurped the right of voting also. It 
is no answer to this to shew, that at 
the time the determination was made, 
the corporation did exercise the right; 
because the very fact of tiie determi- 
nation shows that the exercise of it 
was disputed, and no disputed exer- 
cise of a right can ever establish a 
usage. Then the question comes to 
this : in whose favour was the deter- 
mination made ? Unleas the com- 
mittee have themselves answered 
this question, no one else cun, and, if 
the terms of ibeir determination ai e 
applicable to citL*.r party, they have 
not answered it. Unless, tlicrefoiy, 
the usage is constant and unbroken, 
the corporation can derive no benefit 
from it. 

If, on the other band it ean l)c 
shown, that the usage under which 
the corporation claims, has been con- 
stantly disputed, frequently interrup- 
ted, and sometimes not oven claimed, 
if the inhabitants can draw fiom the 
archives of that very cor[)()ration evi- 
dence that the right was not always 
in them, that it vras exercised in dif- 
ferent forms at various ])eriods, that 
it has been vested in them by bye 
laws of their own, or by the inopera- 
tive consent of former inhabitants, 
— in all these cases the right of the 
corporation must at once fall to the 
ground. There arc two circumstan- 
ces to which we jiarticularly wish to 
direct attention, because they very 
frequently occur in coses of this kind, 
and in our judgment, whenever they 
do occur, they ought to be consider- 
ed conclusive against the right of the 
corporation. The first is that it 
sometimes happens that returns aro 
extant after the time of the corpora- 
tion. which do not bear the corpo- 
rate seal, and therefore could not 
have been made by the returning 
nflicer in his corporate capacity. 7'hc 
other is, that in order to support an 
usage, it must appear that the right 
has bopH always exercised in the same 
way, for the elective franchise is not 
capable of l^eing altered or restricted 
by any bye latvs, and if it had been 
exercised as a right, and not as a 
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usurpation^ it ia lair to presume that 
it would hmo been exereiued in a le* 
gal, and theridbre an uniform man- 
ner. 

Another observation that occurs 
here, is, that whenever it uppers 
that a corporation enjoy a particu- 
lar name ik incorporation > such as 
Mayor, Jurei$» ark Common CotmeUt 
and the determination of the com- 
mittee introduces a di^eient term, as 
Mayor, Jurats, emi (Jommmalty, or 
adds another ciaas as Mayor, JuraU, 
(Jormon Comml, and Rremfn, this 
affords a strong ground for presuming 
that it wah not iotemied to limit the 
rit^ht to the corporation, aikd we 
liave seen that it is proper to make 
all po'^sible presumptions in thvtmr 
of the original right of the iuhabi- 
l.nta. Finally, should it even be 
estahlibhed, that' the right of elect- 
ing members w^as originally vested 
in the corporation, tlie question 
then arises-^what was the constitu- 
tion of the corporation at the time 
the right was granted ? — Wc have 
alieady seen that no powder but that 
of the whole legislature, can restiict 
or alter this right, when once vested, 
and that it is not coiiijicteat even 
for the ])arties themselves to resign 
their privilege. If, therefore, the 
<orporation claimiue the right has 
hecome more exclusive in its consti- 
tution than it was at the time the 
1 ight was sjranted, it has, in effect, 
put th(‘ light beyond its own pale. 
1/ a class of jicisons were, of right, 
eligible at that period to tJie freedom 
of the corporation, wlio are not so 
now, the laws of the corporation, 
winch has shut that class of persons 
from its private privileges, cannot 
deprive them of thi*ir elective fran- 
chise, and they continue entitled still 
to vote for Members of Parliament, 
l4iough they have ceased to be of 
right eligible to the freedom of the 
corporation. 

(Corporations have a right gene- 
rally to make laws and icgulations 
for their own government, and the 
principle from which those laws and 
regulations derive their efficacy is, 
that they are presumed to have been 
consented to by all the members of 
that corporation ; but we have seen 
that parties cannot be disfranchised 
of their elective right, even by their 
own consent ; and that, therefore, 
in this respect their ads can have no 


force against their successors ; and, 
indeed, it would be absurd to say 
that a great constitutional privilege, 
in which the community at large 
are interested, having been conferred 
upon a corporation, merely because 
it consisted of a large and important 
body of men, a certain party nmongst 
them should be able, by private 
compact and arrangement amongst 
themselves, gradually to limit their 
numbers, and restrict the right, 
until at last the privilege which was 
conferred upon a large number 
should centre in fi very few, until 
the right wdiicli, in its origin wa^ pub- 
lic, should become stiictly private. 

This seems to liave liecn, in some 
loeiisure, the ground of the decision iu 
the case of Rye, last Session, ami as 
that case is one of very great im- 
portance, we may lie pardoned for 
bestowing a few icmarks upon it 
before we conclude. The commillec 
decided that the right was in the 
freemen, for it was bound so to de- 
cide by the inoperative force of a last 
determination ; it hawever also de- 
rided, in effect, that all inhabitant 
householders paying scot and lot, 
wore cntillc'd to be freemen. 

'fhe terms of the vesolulion, in 
w'hich this declaration of the i ighl 
was juopouiided, xvere borrowed 
from an old customal which laifi 
down the qualifications foi, and the 
mode of admission to the fieedom of 
the ancient town of Rye. 

Either this fi eedoin was a freedom 
distinct from the fieedom of the cor- 
poiation, in wliich case the com- 
mittee adjudged tlu‘ term freemen to 
be applicable to a class of inhabit- 
ants who were not rnemheis of a 
corjioration ; or they adjudged it to 
mean freemen of the coi jmration ; 
but at the same time decided, that the 
right of admission was more extend- 
ed at tJie time the franchise was first 
exercised, than it i» at present. — In 
either cfise they decided according to 
the principles for which we liave 
been contending, though, certainly, 
in our view of the case, it is impossi- 
ble, that a corporation, as suck, could 
have any thing at all to do with the 
right of election in the (.’inciuc Ports, 
or ancient towns, in as much as these, 
as appears by the returns extant, 
sent representatives to Parliament 
long before th<' date at which lay- 
corporations began to exist. 
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We believe tjiat there never was n Tfcere was at least 'boldness in the 

decision which gave such satisfaction conduct of the rnhyor* who» if he 

to the great body of the people, as acted ille^lly, incurred a serious 

that of the committee in the Rye responsibility; but there is no tri- 

case. It checked for a moment tne bunal but that of public profes- 

feeiing of di&satisdaction at the state sional opinion to which.>hi8 assessor 

of the representation, which was ra- can be made^responsible. 

pidly gainii^ ground, and impress- Notwithstanding every effort to 
ed the public with an idea that there the contrary, however, we are firmly 
were in the constitution, the elements persuaded that the decision in the 
of reform, without seeking it from Rye case will be upheld, and if it 
other sources. But in proportion be, wo to all those, who still usurp 
to the satisfaction of the public, was the privileges of the free bmons of 
the dismay of the corporators and the Cinque Ports, for their period of 
the boroughmongbrs, who marked, mis-rule is drawing to a close, 
with horror, this first successful at- In Dover, Seaford, and Rye, the 
tack upon long maintained usurpa- right of the inhabitants has been es- 
tions. They determined to take the tabiislied, and to us it appears im- 
field with vigour ; and as a dissolution possible much longer to contend 
was close at hand, an appeal against against that sar^iv right in RoinuL} , 
the determination of the committee Hastings, Hythe, and Winchelsea, 
was lodged at such a period, that it in all of which the right is disputed, 
could not possibly be determined un- We know that public interest is 
til after another election had taken anxiously alive, and public attention 
place. keenly directed to the proceedings of 

lliat determination, however, was the committees this session ; and 
the last determination, jjtntil reversed, that not only the inliabitaiits of the 
A judgment of a court of law, though several boroughs from which peti- 
appealed against, is binding, until tions have been presented, but the 
reversed ; and by the terms of the act whole mass of the people expect from 
of Parliament, the returning officer the committees to whose chaige the 
was bound by that determination, determination of them shall be con- 
until die appeal was decided. He fided, an unprejudiced and ciilight- 
acted, however, directly in the teeth ened consideration of the rights in- 
of it, and, as it appears from every volved in them. For the sake of 
thing we have heard, that he did so public right and public tranquillity^ 
with his eyes open ; we trust that he and as enemies to that reform which 
has made up his miud to the conse- is but innovation under a milder 
quences. lliat the chief magistrate name, we trust that their determ ina- 
of a borough hitherto close, that the dons will be such os to satisfy the 
member of an exclusive corporation, pubiic^such as to convince the pco- 
that the creature of Dr. Lamb, th^ pie that the constitution is wide 
Dr. Lamb who figured so conspicu- enough to embrace them all ; and fi- 
ously in the proceedings before the nally, such as will for ever put an 
committee, should have so acted, we end to the crude schemes of those 
do not wonder. But that a respect- who would mar our institutiops by 
able gentleman of the bar, a member the introduction of ill-considered 
of the moat independent of all pro- changes, or the wilder dreams ^ 
fpssions, should have lent his sane- those who look to the renovation of 
lion to such a course of proceeding, the constitution in the ahedding of 
excites our wonder and ouv regret, human blood. 

* ) 

Aro/e.-**After the foregoing pages aad gone to press, the committees appointed 
to try the validity of the returns, in the oases of Caine and Marlborough, met 
fofthe purpose of hearing counsel. The President of the Caine Committee 
was Mr. Wynne, a Whig, and a member of the present Government. The 
piOtron of the borough is Lord Lansdowne, a Whig also, and a member of 
the present Government ; and one of the aiding members, is ike Mr. Macan- 
ley whom h&s lordship promoted from the bar to the house, and whom his 
lordship’s followers are in the habit of considering a very clever person. The 
^ight of election was admitted on all sides, to be in the ancimt burgems, and 
the question was, as to what class of persons are meant by the ancient 
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burtfesHes. To the eimctdatton of this point, counsel declared their intention 
of airectin^the evidence, and the answer of the committee was, that, as the 
right was fixed by a last determination, they wouid hear no evidence to ex- 
plain it,--^In Marlborough, the right is in the mayor and burgesses. I'he 
Chairman of the committee Sir Eobeit Peel, whom some call a Tory, 
whom the Whigs consider an enemy to reform, *nd who was a member of 
the late Government. Hie counsel here intimated the same intention, and 
the same abjection being made to their pursuing sUch a course, the com- 
mittee determined, that the petitioners might go into evidence to explain the 
meaning of the terms. 

Here then is at once an illustration of the evils attending such a mode of 
deciding important rights, and a confirmation of our doubts of Whig since- 
rity in the cause of refonn. 

A patron, fFArp members, and a committee with a Whig chairman ; 
no one. Who has read the hi$tor}* of England, for the last seventy years, 
could ever have dreamt that the borough would be opened. — ^But what can 
we say to the declarations of Lord Lan«^owne and his colleagues, about the 
necessity of reform ; when the very first case that came within (he range of their 
influence, has been decided even without a hearing. What can we say, but 
that prodigality of profession is no proof of sincerity ; and that in the case af 
reform, as in all othirs, Tories perfonn more than they promise, and Whigs pro- 
mise more than (hey perform , — Let the gentlemen of the press look to this. 


Since this paper was concluded, 
we have seen ** Colonel Evans's Let- 
ter to his Constituents,'' and the 
proceedings of the ** Cinque Port 
Dinner/' at Rye, to which every 
member of that community of bo- 
roughs dispatched delegates. The 
first of them is of so forcible a cha- 
racter that we have determined to 
give it entire. The occasion of this 
letter was remarkable — no less than 
the presentation of the petition of 
appeal from the town of Rye, 
against the decision of the committee 
of last Session, over which I.»ord 
Palmerston so admirably presided, 
and which has immortalired itself 
by its independent decision in favour 
of Colonel Evans. By whom, it 
may be asked. Was this petition pre- 
sented } By the mhabitanta of 
Rye? No. The inhabitants of 
Rye are the Colonel's upholders, 
^nd they sought anxiously to return 
him at the last election. By the 
members at present sitting for the 
town? — the fat-headed fashionable 
Colonel Hugh Baillie, and that ho- 
nourable gentleman, Mr. Bonham, 
apprentice of Mr. W. Holmes, and 
notorious for lickspittling Sir Robert 
Peel. No— these men had no reason 
to petition. Was it, then, presented 
by the Corporation ? — ^No. By whom, 
then ? By the Rev. Dr. Lamb, Rector 
of Iden, PJeydep, and another parish, 
and not an inhabitant of the town — 
but still the upstart and audacious in^ 


dividual who has for so long a period, 
and so notoriously trafficked in the 
representation of the town, and w'ho 
now has come forward with unparal- 
leled insolence to present this peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, and 
to claim redress from the decision of 
last Session, that he may still drive 
the filthy trade of boroughmonger, 
in despite of the loud and deep 
curses of those inhabitants whom his 
victory would most probably excite 
to acts of insubordination and riot. 
We speak advisedly when vre say this. 
71iat the inhabitants of the Cinque 
Poits, from having long brooded over 
the fart of their usurped franchise, feel 
a degree of anger against their oppres- 
sors, we have well ascertained, and 
it IS to be boped> especially at the 
present moment, when so many coun- 
ties are suffering from the violent 
acts of an insurrectionary peasantry ; 
that the House of Commons will 
lend a patient ear to the Cinque Port 
petitions, and grant the inhabitants 
such fsdress, as it shall in wis- • 
dom deem fitting and advisable. To 
return however to the unworthy 
Doctor, who by his petition and pos- 
ture be%e Parliament, so impu- 
dently avows himself the patron cf 
a rotten borough ; if the late pur- 
chaser of Gatton, in the judgment of 
some friends of the constitution and 
purity of election, deserve not only 
to lose "his purchase-money, to the 
amount of 180,000/., but to be sent 
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to Newgate to bootj this person, 
who styles himself Dr. Lamb, who 
canoot even pretend to a possession 
hy purchase,, and can therefore only 
have obtained bis disposing power 
over the unfortunate town of Rye, by 
usurpation — this person, we repeat, 
should, if the ancient punishment of 
the pillory bail been in use, have 
been therein placed, and after having 
his ears nailed to the post, and cut 
off, should have been sent to Bride- 
Avell, or to tramp on the tread-mill, 
for the space of twelve calendar 
montlis, at least, the brazen effron- 
tery of this Dr. Lamb must be most 
extraordinary. There is in existence 
a document of so shameful a cha- 
racter, that we could forgive our rea- 
ders for not believing us, were we 
only to mention it. For their satis- 
faction, however, we shall here in- 
sert it. It is called the Family 
Compact,*’ and bears date the 22d 
November, l75ff. By this it will be 
seen, how the fat things of Rye, and 
of life, were to be divided amongst 
five individuals, whom to style knaves, 
would perhaps lay us open to the 
challenge of unjustifiable abuse ; but 
who, it must be granted at all hands, 
knew well how to fill their purses 
with base money, acquired by traf- 
ficking in corruption. Let not any 
one prejudge us, for hasty severity. 
Here is the document in question, 
that each may decide for himself. 

“ Memorandurfij November 22^ 1758. 

Wf, .James Lamb, Chiswell Slade, 
William Davis, Tliomas Lamb, and N. fd- 
ler (Jliandierlain Watson, all of the CorjH)- 
ratioii of Bye, in tlie County of Sui..sex, do 
hereby j»ronnse and agree to and \\ith 
each other in manner following, viz. ; — 
Imprimis, That we and eaeh of us will, to 
tlic utmost of our power, exert ourselves 
for the i)enefit of each other, for the good 
and advantage of this Corporation in 
general. 

“ Item, That no applieatioti, directly or 
indirectly, shall be made by any or either 
of us for any place or office exercised within 
this Corporation, which is in the gift of the 
Oovorunienr, without the privity and con- 
sent of all of us. 

Item, That any or either of us shall not, 
nor will at any times hereafter, propose, 
put in election, make interest for, or vote 
for, any person or persons Whatsoever to 
represent this Corporation in parliament, 
without the knowledge and approbation of 
,'dJ of us. 

' “ Item, That previous to the election of 
each ol us hum time to time to the office of 


Mayor of this Corporation, all of ua shall 
\ui advised with and consulted who each of 
us whett Mayor shall nominate tlnd rtdl to 
his assistance, as Jurats, and who each of 
us (when Mayor) shall make his annual 
freeman. ’ 

“ Item, That all of us will, to the ut- 
most of our power, oppose the electing and 
choosing any person or persons whatsoever 
by votes to be a freeman or freemen of 
this Corporal ion, unless such person or 
persons are liked and approved by all 
of us. 

Itean Tliat we, and each, and every of 
118 will use our interest and best endea- 
vours tliat the said Chiswell Slade sliull lie 
the next Mayor of this Corporation, the 
said Thomas Lamb the next Mayor to the 
said Chiswell Slade, the said William 
Davis tlic next Mayor to the said Tliomas 
Land), the said James Lamb the next 
Mayor to the said William Davis, and the 
said Needier Chamberlain Watsi^ ‘ the next 
Mayor to the said James Lamb, unless al- 
tered by all of us. 

Item, T'hat wlKmever the said Chis- 
well Slade, William Davis, and Needier 
Chamberlain Watson, or cither of them, is 
or are elected Mayor of this Corporation, 
he of tliem three who from time to time is 
Mayor, will choose and appoint one of 
them, the said Thomas Lamb and James 
Lamb, to be his deputy iti that office: and 
whenever the said Thomas Lamb and 
James Lamb, or either of them, is or are 
elected Mayor of tliis Corporalion, he of 
tliem two who from time to tune is Mayor 
will clioose and appoint one of them, the 
said (Chiswell Slade, William Davis, and 
Needier Chamberhiin Watson, to be his 
deputy in that office. 

“ Item, We, the said .lames Lamb and 
Chi.swcll Slade, do hereby agree equally to 
share and divide between us two, all pro- 
flu and advanliiges arising, or at any 
time or times hereafter to arise, by the 
present or any future collector or collec- 
tors of tlie custonis of Rye aforesaid, 
hiring or making u.se of our or either of 
our warehouses, storehouses, sliips, lighter 
boats, or vessels, a fifth part of the sum 
or sums from time to time agreed to be^ 
paid by the collector for flic hire of the 
warehouses or storehouses, being first de- 
ducted by, and allowed to, the owner or 
owners tltereof for rent of such w;uc- 
houseS or storehouses, and the usual ' 
paid by other persons, being first dedi 
by, and ^^llowcd to, the owner or owners 
of such ships, lighters, boats, or vessels, so 
from time to time to be hired or made 
use of by such collector. 

Item, We, the said James Lamb and 
Chiswell Slade, do hereby further agiee, 
that if either of us two, at any time or 
times hei’eafter, shall so directly or indi- 
rectly, by ourselves or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, contract or agieu 
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to do any work, or find, sell, or provide 
:ifty materials, goods, or merchandises, to 
or for the corporation or the commission- 
ers of Rye-harl»oiir, that then the others 
of us sh^l have liberty (upon aame 
terms as contracted and agreed for) of 
doing half such work, or finding, settling, 
or providing hhlf such motefials, goodsS, or 
nwrehandises, so ftorn time' to time to be 
contracted or agreed tor ; and two do 
further agree to submit all breaches or 
non-jwrfonnances of this and the above 
item to a majority of the subscribing par- 
ties ; und all the subscribing parties do 
agree that any breaches or non-perform- 
ances of the two items by the said Janies 
Lamb and ChisweU Slade shall in nowise 
affect or he a breach of any of the other 
preceding items ; and, lastly, that all the 
above items and agreements shall he se- 
cret, and that w^e or any of the otlier of 
us will not divulge, disclose, or make 
known to any person or persons whatso- 
ever. 

“ Witness our hands, (Signed) 

“J. L\m«. Hladt;, W. Davis, 

“ T. Lamb, N. C. Watson." 

Now this document is notorious. 
Dr. Lamb is the descendant of the 
“ T, Lamb^* so conspicuous as one 
of the subscribing witnesses, and, we 
bolievc, pos.sesses in his veins the 
pure current of blood which bound- 
ed in gladsome eddies round the 
hearts of the other four, when, with 
frolic and glee, they were sacking 
the golden fruits of that most righ- 
teous agreement. With this docu- 
ment in existence, well known as the 
descendant of the five subset ibing 
jiarticsS, and beaten by the decision 
of the last committee, he still can 
summon a sufficiency of unblushing 
imjmdcnce to present a petition to 
the House of Commons, to reinstate 
him in his seat of patron of the bo- 
rough. Jlut this is not till. The 
man who has taken so prominent a 
station before the House of Com- 
mons, is a member of the Church of 
l^ljgland, and has the cure of three 
])arishes entrusted to his care. Alas 
fur his parishioners ! Where are 
their feelings of indignation ? Do 
they slumber when their parish 
churches are contaminated by the 
presence of this compound of ava- 
ricious and jobbing layman and 
ju iest ? Why do they not arise, and 
give vent to their just indignation, by 
a petition to the House of Commons 
— by a representation to tJie bishop 
of Chichester and archbishop of Can- 
terbury ? The House of Commons 


ought never to lose sight of the 
double character of the man that is 
before them — of the amalgamation of 
political jobber and boroughmonger- 
ing parson, ho has come to com- 
plain, because forsooth, good easy 
man—" Ip pauvre homne/* as old 
Madame Pcrnelle says of Tartuffe — 
an attempt has been made to wrest 
from his convulsive grasp the long- 
enjoyed and golden patronage of the 
representation of Rye. We again 
repeat, let nOt the House of Com- 
mons forget to deal punishment upon 
this man. Tlieyjowe it to them- 
selves— they oWe it to the town of 
Rye — they owe it to the country at 
large — they owe it to the established 
and holy church of England, a 
church which suffers sufficiently 
from the repeated attacks of godless 
enemies, without suffering desecra- 
tion by the reprehensible acts of her 
own ininistranls. 

No church demands a holy life in 
her servants more than the Church 
of England ; to keep her from scan- 
dal; to draw to her converts from 
all quarters of the globe ; to pre- 
serve the independence and the con- 
stitutional liberty of this country. 
As all freedom of thought sprung 
into activity with the Reformation 
of Luther, so our constitutional 
freedom was conferred in this land 
with the Protestant faith. Destroy 
this, and our liberties become as 
worthless as shrivelled scrolls; from 
peace we dive at once into the dark- 
ness of anarchy, and England falls 
from her proud and exalted sta- 
tion. Ihe heads of our Church, 
therefore, should early and late 
enter into a strict scrutiny of the 
clergy. And if secular puisuits, 
trades, and other professions, save 
their own holy calling, are denied to 
the ministers of religion, by how much 
more incumbent becomes the jiro- 
pricty »f their keeping their hand,s 
from intermeddling with politics, 
which always involve the hatred and 
curses of large multitudes, and weans 
the agent from all thoughts of reli- 
gion, and from its administration in 
offices of love and charity, by filling 
the breast with unworthy hopes and 
fears; by engendering envy, jea- 
lousy, malice, revenge, covetous- 
ness, and every other baleful pas- 
sion, that blast with the deadly pow- 
er of lightning, and make desolate 
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the heart of man. Every unpreju- 
diced person must aeei^an amazing 
differeace betw^n the individual 
character of the cler^ of this coun- 
try and of France. The main rca- 
80 U tias been, that while the former 
iVere strictly forbidden all secular 
jmrsults, the latter were allowed to 
tutermeddle in every routine of com- 
mon life. So convincing became 
the necessity for such a course in 
this country, that as early as the 
reign of Edward the Third, the state 
of priesthood became incompatible 
witli the office of Chancellor. France, 
on tlie contrar}^ has been remark- 
able for the number of priests in 
high places ; and hence the infamy 
of every 'administration, from the 
eariiest period, to the times of her 
Kichlieusi P6re Josephs, and Bri- 
ennes. It could not be otherwise; 
for religious employments arc incom- 
patible with laic pursuits, especially 
when these last involve ambition, 
and the acquisition of hlthy lucre. 
*^nie Tempiars, and Knights of St. 
John, of old, were a most useful 
body on their first establishment; 
but it requires very little knowledge 
of history to be aware of the fact, 
that, the moment their hearts thirst- 
ed after the good things of the earth, 
they became an abomination to the 
human race. Ignatius Loyola was 
a mad enthusiast, yet a self-de- 
nying and a devout man ; but as he 
advanced in life, he lent himself to 
schemes of worldly aggrandiaement ; 
and Jesuitism has been a greater 
curse than ten thousand plagues or 
earthquakes to society. Even the 
gentle and meritorious fathers of Port 
Royal have not escaped all impeach- 
ment. With such striking examples 
before them, the heads of our vener- 
able church ought to be most watch- 
ful over the actioue of their subordi- 
nate priesthood. And if Parson Free 
is to be mode amenable to the^ ecclesi- 
astical court, for the culpable acts of 
his private life — ^how mUCh more 
deserving of trial and Condemnation 
are such men, as Parson Philpotts, 
the rait bishop of Exeter, and parson 
Lamb, the notorious and razik Bo- 
roughmongerof the town and port 
of Rye. 

Indignant as so respectable ajen- 
tleman, and so gallout and brave a 
soldier as Colonel £ws must have 
been, to have seen himoe^ approach- 


ed on the hustings by such & crea- 
ture as Mr. Bonham ; still mofe in- 
dignant must be have felt at the 
audacious advances of Dr. Latnb, 
before the House of Commons, with 
his humble petition in the hand, the 
palm of which bad ticen so often 
tickled by the former representatives 
of his rotten Imrough. That his bosom 
Jaboui’ed with a feeling of just resent- 
ment, the following able letter, with 
his signature, abinidantly testihes. 
We earnestly recommend it to the 
attentive perusal of every honest 
member of Parliament, and every 
honourable individual, anxious for 
the sweeping out of all uncieanliness 
from the House of Commons. 

** Gkntlem¥^n— M y.qnassaoii of the usual 
address of a candidate, the close of 

the late election, gave rise, I understand, 
to observation. Acknowledgements how- 
ever of your noble and enthusiastic con- 
duct, though so well merited, seemed ina- 
dequate to the oocasiou — and complaints 
would have been premature, while no pos- 
sible oonsdtutional means were at hand to 
seek relief from. But the time has now 
ariivcd when the vindication of your rights 
must be again entered on, when I may re- 
deem the unintentional remissness alluded 
to, and when a sense of duty compels me 
to communicate with you on tJiat which so 
deeply involves your interests, and no less 
excites yonr anxiety. 

“ Gentlemen* — If wts may credit ru- 
mour, the extraordinary proceedings 
which have been hararded against you 
have originated in the hope of crushingmy 
eUbrts in your behalf, and of perpetuating 
the miserable oppressions under which you 
have languished, by harassing and ex- 
hausting me, with expensive and accumu- 
lated petitions and appeals. Were such 
unworthy calculations to take effect, the 
assertion of the representative rights of 
the people of England would resolve itself 
into a question of legal procrastination and 
pecuniary ability. 

** Gentlemen — If your suffrages, and an 
express authority of the House of Com- 
mons be of any value, I am at this mo- 
ment your virtual and legal representative 
to Parliament. That the po^mlar branch 
of the legislature reserves to itself an ex- 
clusive judgment on the claims of electors 
to vote for members of its olvn body, and 
that in doing so it is liable to no obstruc- 
tion or CONTEMPT, are well known facts. 
Equ&ily ciertainj howevet, is it that this 
high in our favour y (guaranteed to 

us by the' acMtrd acted on by the late Par- 
liament,} has been set aside and put at 
dehance ; and that 1 am coUsequently de- 
prived of the trust reposed in me, au you 
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siT^ of the littvUege hy wlU^ ^ w- 

^ ; '^ ■ • ' 

, ** This is noiv a not a locfti, 

iso^otc^r or personal question 

** The peculiar nattire and corvstitutioil 
of the Cinqtte Ports, as distinguished fVoin 
all the other coifporate atld incOl^ponite bo- 
tOQglis of the kingiioni, seems to be very 
Kttle known* They may be termed a 
deraHve body, not of one, but of twenty- 
one towns, ports, or villages. It possesses 
territorial and Maritune Coarts of A^^udi- 
eadon, and a Cbanadlor, High Admiral, 
and Lord Warden— offices usually be>- 
stowed on the highest sn^ect of the realm. 
The whole appear to have been controlIe<l 
by a Deliberative Aasembly called the Brod- 
hul : which sCil! is even occasionally con- 
vened. There Is then no analogy be- 
tween this Federatli^ county Palatine or 
Principality, and those inland individual 
local corporations it may inadvertently be 
conibiinded with. 

“ Your town enjoyed, m a Mmher of 
the Cinqiie PotUt the privilege of suflfiage 
and representation, sinee the origin of a 
lower House of Parliament. The institu- 
tion of which you forln a part has now 
endured for about a thouf<<md years. 

“ And yet, strange to say, in the few 
previous attempts to recover the lost poli- 
tical rights of the respective towns, (wliich 
have been more or less subverted since the 
times of the Stuarts,) the iVeedomship has 
been contended for, us if it belong^ to 
some ordinary muiveipalty ; and what is 
no less surpriidng, the great paramount 
CHARTERS to the collective institution 
liave been entirely Overlooked. These, 
though granted in various ages and by dif- 
ferent dynasties, decree throughout, that 
“ th<w»e who bear the burthens shall enjoy 
the privileges.” And this, as the Charters 
expresaly state, with a view to induce in- 
habitants to resort to the Cinque Port 
Towns, and settle in them. The record^s 
of the BrodhuU uniformly correspond with 
tills intention t-— and it was in conformity 
with it that the Committee which decided 
in the cose, consisting of an unusual pro- 
portion of gentlemen of high consideration 
as public men — ResOlvkd unanimously, 
after 21 days' investigatfon, that the re- 

SlI^BNT SUOaTANTtAL TAX-PAYERS Were 
entitled, according to ancient usage, to 
vote ibr those WHO impose the taxes. 

<< BxpjGsed to thq hostile attacks of the 
French, and fi’equenlly wept, by the 
plague In ancient timeS)' the inlumitants of 
Rye do not appear to have been very nu« 
meroiu ; but at the present period those 
evils having ceased, and with the advan- 
tages of mgritime and inland oommntoca^ 
tioRS, your population ought now probably 
to have exceeded ten thousand souls. Tiy 
this fiict let the frequent emigrations fiom 
your port testily. In what way is tlie cown- 
(ly recoinpeiis(^ for this repression of a 


rising town, and deterioradon of' a cpm* 
modioua hai^urbn a long line of coasts so 
dangerous to our navigation f For this 
wihU decay of the snrtst if wr 

shipping (tB it manifeMiyis cafimlafedto 
h0,J befmen Portsmouth mi the Thafnes ? 

••‘But/toriioppily, it h» fw the interest 
of Borough PmprHm to discouwtge the 
prosperity of a place, and to keep down 
Uie number of inhabitants. X S|^, of 
coimsev bhiefiy of those wliose powdr is de- 
rived from saOtletp and pdfigue, as jn your 
instance, not from the natural inAt^iice of 
property. To impovmMi and i^pooi^e 
enmuicos the security, aud thereby tjie 
value of this odious land: of possession* 

** The deesHou of fine Committee in fa- 
vour of the householder inhabitants of 
Kye, was not only tormUfiy announced by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons to 
die Mayor, for his guidance as reluming 
officer, but it was affixed to the door of dm 
Town Hall under the authority of the 
Mayor himself, for the information of all 
concerned. At London it was tollowed up 
by the unseating of the gtmtleman re- 
turned by the votes of the usurjiing self- 
styled corporators ; and the result was 
therefore, while unrepealed, as much the 
law of tiie land as any Act within the 
statute books. 

In this state of things, Gentlemen, a 
general election occurs, and what are the 
consequences ? 

** The returning officer rejects the votes 
he had just belbfe been compelled to put 
upon the amended poll. He receives 12 
votes of his own party, and returns two 
members on the stren;;th of them whilst he 
rejects some hundreds, which the House, 
afrer the previous election, bad obliged 
him to admit and recognise. Here the 
Commons and the Mayor or Rye are tU 
issue! 

On the I7lh of May the Mayor obey- 
ed the order of tbe> House, by putting 
theae votes upon tlie poll. On the 3rd of 
follo\ring, he refuses to receive the 
same votes, and tliereby disobeys the pre- 
vious order of the House. In both cases 
an appeal from the former decision was 
available to the select or usurping party. 
In both cases the claimant voters were 
unsworn, and unmroUed os barons and 
freemen, liecaitse the returning officer had 
himself, in both instances, refused to ad- 
minister tne oath Of enroll them. It was 
aliowsd that no alteration bad ^en place 
In the qualification of the voters. It is 
clear that the House op Commons must 
have been wrong in giving effect to the 
decisioh of the Committee on the 17th of 
May, Or the Mayor must have been wrong 
in refusing to give effect to it, on the Srd of 
August. 

** Are we to infer then that the hustings 
are a Court of Appeal from the Commons, 
with authority to reverjie, suspend, or set 
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asiUp ifs proceeduijEfs? U the power of a 
returning olHcer &1»perior to that of the 
Speaker? Or is it to he suppoRcd tiwit 
a petty /unedouary may taunt with cou- 
temptuOua tlirit'tures the proceed int^ of the 
LvgiHUture ? * T fie House of Conimms 

wxitj/i etuUifij itself (said llie Mayor’s Assis- 
tant or Assessor), but I inf I not sluU^ 
myeelf^ Such was the character of the 
various contumacious couiineiits passed on 
tlie occasion. 

♦* SUKELV THIS IS NOT AW OftDINAftY 

case. 

^ 'fhiis, although my colleague and my- 
self hrtd a majority of Twenty to One in 
<mr favour of tire identical inhabitants 
whose votes had h#en pronounced legal, 
and admitted by the House of Commons 
only three months heforc, the noniiiices of 
the Clericnl patron were declared to be du- 
ly elected, and are at this moniciit sitting 
and voting in Parliament, with no more 
title to be there, as your Represen tfitivcs, 
than they have to represetit the dtizens of 
London ! 

“ 1 will not, in this place, condescend to 
refute, in detail, the futile and hitherto 
unheard-of pretences which were advanced 
as a plea for this most wanton and unpa- 
ralleled outrage on the laws arul Constitu- 
tion of the country. Suffice it to oli-^ervc, 
that the Mayor refuses the formality of 
.swearing and enrolling to Leectoral 
IVcemcii (who are admitted to possess the 
c)ii,iliiications pointed out by tlie competent 
tribunal), and then rejects their votes, 
bveamc he himself had not enrolled tfum ! 
Which is about as icasonable ns if a .fudge, 
in trying a cause, were to disallow adiiiin- 
istciiiig the usual oath to a witness, and 
tlien to fell the Jury his evidence was not 
to he received, beeause he was not sieoni. 

“ An important dihtinctioTj. not fretjuent- 
ly l(»st sight of, may ht*re he piMiited out : 

" 'I'o corninon law courts chiefly belongs 
the litigation of private, corporate, or pe- 
eiiniury interests, — while to decide on 
qncstiotJS^ of the elective franchise (the 
greatest of all publie r^^rjiis) is the exclu- 
sive i»rovince of Parlianieut. Ancient 
right or ancient possession is the law of 
i’arliament in regard to those (questions 
— and the more ancient the more incontro- 
vertible; while, on the contrary, nmlem 
usage, modern possession, or custfom, is the 
rule which obtains in Westminster-hall. 
Thus widely different are the ‘subjects of 
adjudication and llie p ihciples which go- 
vern fcehnirftl courts and Parliamentary 
Cimuuittees ; and accordingly it W’as, that 
in the case of ‘ Thorpe the Speaker,’ the 
twelve Judges declared, ‘ 7%it they would 
not determine the privileges (f the .High 
Court of Parliament, r^' which the k^umMge 
behrtgeth to tfte fjords (f Par/iAmetitt ami 
not the Judges* Again, in the celebrated 
case of Ashby, eleven of the twelve Judges 
stated, that ‘ 'The law of Parliamefit stood 


m its own bainSi and was not to be ^eided 
by the ^meral rules of EVkW Lord 
tenterden, in air aictilSn hroiijght by a voter 
against the" of Wesfttninster, 

(1810), admits ‘ The tight tf voting 
wm peeidiariy a subject for the Souse 
of C'Ofimimufi and that no deemott a^Court 
in. Westmifisipr^hdll was binding on. Ctm^ 
mttees, 

‘ But tliis is the first time that a return- 
ing oflicer has dared to say that he will not 
conform to the decisions of the House of 
ConnnotiH on the electoral franchise, un- 
less they be conflmied by the court of 
King's llench, and therefore by judge* ap- 
pointed by tlic crown I W ere the often- 
plttctiaed trick of confounding eorpoiale 
with elective rights thus to pass into a 
-primdple, it would be in* the jwwer of a 
returning-officer to compel each elector to 
expend 500/. or 1,000/, (the usual cost of 
thi$ kind of legal proce^ng) before ad- 
mit ting him to vote; some of these 
suits, as that of Chester, havO^eost 20,000/. 
Now,' as the great body of electors are 
utterly destitute of the niean 3 of pursuing 
any such remedy, were such a monstrou.*. 
doctrine e.>{tablijshed, it would thenceforth 
be competent to the.se inferior magiatratos 
almost to disfranchise the whole kingdom. 
Mayors, bailiffs, and lawyers, would soon 
be masterh of the safeguards and privileges 
of parliament and of the people ; and the 
influence of those who have the keeping of 
tin* ptihlic i>ur.s(* luiglit then, by no very 
tciliuus process, and with no great diffi- 
culty, put an extirtgtiishcr on the repre- 
sentutive principle I Koine continued to 
possess a Senate for some hundred years 
after tlie real power and independence of 
that assembly had ceased to exist 

*• (ientlemcii, — T am perfectly aware of 
the further depopulation and ultcr ruin 
that must ensue to your town, if this dis- 
honourable c'onspiracy against you should, 
by any imjirohable circumstance, succeed. 
If .a ])rolessioiial boron ghmonger of inferitir 
class* should tlius continue to be supporteil 
in the xittempt to regain his fonner power, 
and .so possess himself for ever, as an heir- 
loom, of the uncontrolled government of 
so many thousand respectable inhabitants, 
— then indeed the indignant anticipations 
indulged in by some of you, would nof-he 
unprovoked, — nor could the despair con- 
ten tplated by .others, leading as it docs to 
tlie iiitetttion in such event of abandoning 
th© country, excite suiprise. Certainly if 
corruption or undue influence (which are 
expedients beyond, the law) should on one 
side triumph over justice, so, on the other 
handi also, other means, out of the usual 
Course, mid beyond the law, plight with 
equal equity be resorted to to <xnin ter- ba- 
lance these foul a^pd iUegal expedients. I’or 
my own parti con-sider, under the ciicum- 
stances, my individual honour as much 
identified with this matter as your rights 
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and interests are. And therefore I trust 
I shall he exeu).ctl if disinclined to sur- 
render either thejone or the other, tamely. 
Hut, gentlemen, I feel confident tV»at the 
^auie high and niiiiTipcnehahlc impartia- 
iity, the same just and humane relief 
■which you experienced at "the hands of 
the hist parliament, will be hut confirmed 
by the present one, — so that all cause 
either of exile or violence may happily he 
averted. 

“ Gentlen^n, — Even while the delu- 
sive, indecent violation of an election was 
g-oing on upon your hustings, essentially 
the very same question was debated at the 
cannon’s mouth in a neighbouring coun- 
try, though on a larger scale and more 
splendid theatre. For the subversion of 
the elective franchise by an armed force 
and arbitrary decree.s openly promulgated, 
is not one win different in character, or 
more heinous, than its destrw;tion by 
craft, venality, or pretended legal forms. 

The providential failure, the tremen- 
dous consequences, the W’aruing catas- 
trophe of that atrociously had, but yet not 
so corrupt and Machiavellian attempt, will, 
we may venture to hope, gentlemen, plead 
witli avail and with persuasive voice, for 
the injured throughout tlie civilized world; 
and will do much for that safe and mode- 
rate species of reform, of which your ef- 
forts may be considered the precul^or, 
and between which and some sudden 
frweeping measure, bearing tlie semblance 
and not divested of the dangers of a revo- 
lution, I apprehend thtre can be now no 
intermediate alternative. Never at any 
former period was the mind of nations, so 
instinct with the desire of removing abuses 
and of obtaining ju‘<tice. This spirit is 
not partial or territorial ; it belongs to Ku- 
rope and to the age. Never was a dis- 
creet and temperate exercise of influence 
or power more imperative — nor a capri- 
cious inva.sion of supposed rights so peril- 
OU.S. The politicaljatmosphere is charged 
to the full ; it is the part of wisdom, the 
solemn duty of men in high places, to ab- 
stain from those interferences which may 
provoke, and to suffer or direct that which 
may prevent, explosion. The integrity of 
tlif; elective franchise is the safety valve. 

But, gentlemen, while I write, a pe- 
tition of appeal is put in against you by 
‘ the Reverend George Augustus Lamhy 
Doctor of Divinity, and liectur of the pa- 
rishes of Iden, Pktyden, and Guldeford, 

QYfd > Por what purpose can this be 

required ? Has not that Ucverend person 
already, of his own authority, reversed 
and controlled the Standing Orders and 
judicial decisions of the House in your 
fovour, by placing within its precincts, 
where they now are, his two nominees ? 
And liow, after such an audacity, he can 
venture to approach ' its bar in the cha- 
racter of a respectful pe^tioiier, praying 
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that such an act should be legalised by an 
insulted Legislature, is not » little sur- 
prising ! 

“ Gentlemen — My colleagiii* and my- 
vself liavc preferred to the House the or- 
dinary petition. But the case is utterly 
the reverse of an ordinary one. It is 
wholly unexampled. In tlie dark annals 
of tliese misdeeds, it is utterly without 
precedent ! I am too obscure a person— 
too nioderaTe in my general views — too 
unconnected w'ith any of tlie great parties, 
to expect that any griiivance of mine or 
yours could draw forth any peculiar inter- 
position for our prolecdon* But I thus 
liave explained, in rfhc hope that some 
pul)]ic-.s))irited Member may see that far 
higher interests than those of a town or an 
individiuil are involved in the bringing this 
affair to the speediest possible issut*. It is 
now appointed for a remote day, on what 
giound I know not. 

“ Gentlemen — A deliberate outrage on 
the dignity and privileges of Parliament 
has in this instance been committed. We 
have been openly menaced with a combi- 
nation of influence and pecuniary means 
for maintaining that outrage. It would be 
far from difticult to shew, that what has 
been thus briefly and feebly pourtrayed, 
is, in efllict, the ino-^t direct and dangerous 
attack on public liberty essayed in this 
country since the reign of James the Second. 
Were it sulfered to pass into a preeedenl, 
tlie consequences are as distinctly predi- 
cable, as would those of the mine lodged 
under a beleugured rampart. An attempt 
so palpable to wre.st fiom the hands of the 
representatives of the nation, tlie guardinn- 
.ship and interpretation of the law oi Par- 
liament, to transfer its securities to the cus- 
tody of inferior and easily corruptible 
agents — to dispute the coinpetency, anrl 
treat as nought, the necessary and im- 
doubted authority of the Commons, rorncs 
home to evf?ry man’s business and bosom 
—for that House, whatever its impcrfcc- 
tioms may he, is alter all the great buhvaik 
not only of stable lawful government and 
internal peace, hut, in result, ol whntevi'r 
provides for the maintenance of all that is 
valuable or desirable in tiic institutions ol 
the empire. 

“ Gentlefoen, 1 have the honour to remain, 
“ Your faithful devoted servant, 

• «1). L. Fvxns. 

** 12, Kegent-streei , London. 

** To the Bai ons and Freemen of the 
“ Town and Fori of Rye." 

With this letter, we must conclude 
our observations upon ftye. 

'The Cinque Ports, consist of Dover, 
Hythe, Romney, Sandwich, and 
Hastings, (of which Scaford )s a 
member,) and the two ancient towns 
incorporated with tin* five port^, are 
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Rye and WineheUtea* From each of 
theae, petitions are at this moment 
under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Their immunities and privi- 
leges are the same, because their 
charters are the same; the elective 
franchise in each was formerly the 
some^ because it sprung from the 
immunities and privileges, and the 
same also has been the course of 
usurpation, which has robbed the 
inhabitants of their birthright, and 
reduced the respective places fVoln 
opulence to beggary, from a full po- 
pulation to a scarify remnant, whom 
necessity chains to spots, which 
boroughmongering jobs have render- 
ed accursed and unwholesome for the 
habitation of men. The inhabitants 
of these ports have made one final 
and desperate effort to burst asunder 
the galling shackles which the gross 
usurpation of political intriguers, or 
a tyrannizing corporation have cast 
around them ; and if they fail in 
their present effort, we know not 
what the consequences may be. — 
Hastings has a Mr. Milward as a 
patron ; Romney, Sir Edward Deer- 
ing, with a sea captain of the name 
of Cobb for his understrapper ; 
Winchelsea, Lord Cleveland; Sea- 
ford, the Lord of that name ; and 
Hythe is in the tight hold of Mr. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, a wine-mer- 
chant of the City of London, and 
Mr. John Loch, once captain of an 
East Indiaman, and no'v a Director 
Of the East India Company. If we 
had the particulars of the mode of 
managing all the other places, we 
could gratify our readers by an ex- 
planation ; but Mr. William Fraser, 
of the Inner Temple, and a namesake, 
it will be seen, of our Publisher, 
and thei'cfore a meritorious gentle- 
man — as all our publisher's numerous 
namesakes most undoubtedly are — 
has given ns the following explana- 
tion of the manner in which things 
are managed in the ancient town 
and port of Hytlv) We extract 
from his speech spoicen at the Rye 
dinner. 

“ It hu a mayor and two resident jurats 
only, father and son, of the name of Fin- 
nis, the father being bed-ridden, ffoin ex- 
cessive age, and therefore utterly incapa- 
citated for the duties of offlee. I bclieVe 
there are about five resident common 
councilmen, of whom one or two are 
holders of government offices, so that you 


can guess how happy Hythe feeb tutder 
its blessed decemvirate, composed of Mr. 
Shipdem, the mayor, and Mr. Finnis, his 
deputy. There are ffve or six individuals, 
indeed, who call themselves jurats, but 
who, 1 am ready to prove before a com- 
mittee of tlie House of Commons, have 
no more right to tlie title than they have 
to timt of the Grand Turk, or any other 
ridiculous appellation which their crude 
ffincy might suggest. Tlie reform ad- 
vocated by my friend, Mr. Holloway, 
would apply more forcildy to the towrf of 
Hytlie than to any other place within the 
district of the Cinque Ports. The in- 
habitants of Hythe have nothing what- 
ever to do with the elective franchise : so 
that the only legal votes, legal 1 mean 
acknowledged to be good by our oppo- 
nents, are about nineteen in number. Of 
these nineteen my worthy friend and col- 
league, whom I regret most sincerely is 
not here present on this gratifying 

occasion, (cAeers,) and myself obtained 
eight, ^6 rest having been given to 
Messrs. Maijoribanks and Loch, our op- 
ponents. But we olyected to every one of 
these except four, and of our ability to 
substantiate our objections before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 1 have 
not the slightest doubt or misgiving. So 
th|d our opponents really have the hardi- 
hc^ to affirm, that these twelve good 
votes are fit and sufficient to carry away 
tlie destinies and the political importance, 
which must be considerable in a town 
which boasts of having 3,500 efficient in- 
habitants. — (Laughtei’.) Why, gentlemen, 
the thing is monstrous. — {Clieerv*) But a 
little more of the monstrous remains to 
be told. I have yet to inform you how 
the municipal usurpations at Hythe have 
been abetted, and how the borough has 
been made a complete and misc'rable tool 
in the liands of Mr. Stewart Maijoribanks, 
of the city of London, and Mr. John 
Lodi, one of the directors, and late chair- 
man, of the East India Company; and, 
let it not be forgotten, for it is a name 
consecrated in the annals of corruption and 
bribery in the town and port pf Hythe, 
Of Mr. Cropper, (« laughs) door-keeper 
at the Eqst In^la House.— 

This Mr* Cropper, gentlemen, is the Billy 
Holmes of the town of Hythe. He keeps 
the roll of names of the out-resident free- 
men, pays them their five pounds a man 
fourteen days after the day of election, 
provides the sumptuary festivities during 
the election for ffie out-residents, is the 
jacka] in offiee, and principal myrmidon 
in waiting to Mr. Stewart Maijoribanks 
and Mr. Loch ; and, strange to say, be> 
cause both these gentlemen are known to 
indulge in mighty aristx^cratical notions, 
and ideas of self-consequence, and the first 
particularly, as he has always boasted of 
being a democrat — strange to say, 1 re- 
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peaty that 4itiifig the 4aps of the election, 
dating these days of gay Satumalian 
ccnce, the seirvant is seen to keep boon 
coinpanionsliip with hU masters. Mr. 
Cropper, the door-keeper, ^ is seen ann-ln- 
arm, and dines, breakthst^ 
with Mr. Loch, the ehascmati of the East 
India Company, and Mr. Stewart Mar^ 
joribanks, the brother of a director of the 
same incorporated body. — ^Laughter,)--^ 
The patronage which tltese gentlemen can 
dispense, you may fancy is most extensive, 
and this patronage is most liberally dia-, 
tnbuted among what are called the o«t- 
resident freemen of the town and port of 
Hydie, to the amount of about two httn* 
dred and sixty — that being about the 
number which, notwithstanding all their 
mighty exertions, they could bring up to 
tlie poll at the laat election. These men 
are pensioners, as it were, of Mr. Mar.* 
Joribanks and Mr. Loch j if they are at 
all contuniacfoiKs, they are deprived of 
their livelihood by instant disinisfial fmra 
their situations* They have no alterna. 
tive but to obey the beck and the call of 
tlie men who feed them, and of Mr^ Crop- 
per, who is their whipper-in ; and pn the 
day of eiection they are carted down to 
the town, like so many beggarmcn, to give 
away that vote — (which they have no 
legal authority for exercising) accord^g 
as they shall be dictated to upon the spot 
You may well fancy then wbat the just 
and indignant feelings of the inhabitants 
of Ilythe must be at such an abominable 
proceeding. The out-residents, who are 
absolute strangers to the town of Hythe — 
who scarcely know the name of a single 
inhabitant, not even mayor or deputy- 
mayor — who never enter its precincts ex- 
cept on the days of elec don— wlio leave 
it on the understanding of receiving five 
pounds a man as soon as the laws against 
bribery and corrupdon can be transgressed 
with impunity, and the shibboleth of 
w'hose calling is the portentous and well- 
understood word * Cropper’ — these men, 

1 say, give away the destinies of the town 
to the righteous keeping of Messrs. Mar- 
joribanks and Loch, wliile the honest, in- 
dustrious, hard-working, praiseworthy, ho- 
nourable inhabitants of Hytlie, by whom, 
and through whom alone it is a town, 
which, but for their exertions, would bfr a 
patch of beach land, covered at evety ris- 
ing of the water, by Careering and resi- 
lient waves, — -these men are to see the 
elective franchise, their ancient birthright, 
wrested by the usurper from their grasp, 
given to die improvident custody of in- 


dividual^ with whom they have no com- 
munity of interest, to whom they are ab- 
Splttte strangers; they are to see that 
ihmehise bartered for gold, ins fkvour of 
members who never enter the town except 
pn the days of election ; they are to feel 
that themselves, their children, and their 
town are sunk in Irretrievable corruption, 
and it is expected by their khidrhearted, 
merciAil usurpers that these ill-used men 
are to remain in tamene&s and servitude." 

Mr. Frtuser^a language, it will be 
observed, is bold, and his explanation 
is circumstantial and convincing, and 
we suppose that where so much cor- 
ruption exists, all our friends will 
be of opinion, that the sooi^r it is 
corrected and the pure and ancient 
franchise revived and re-established^ 
the better for the people of Ejoigland. 
Parliament has now the opportunity 
in its hands. The franchise sought 
by the Cinque Ports, is exactly*^ that 
which Lord Brougham in his elec.- 
tion dinners in Yorkshire, was desi- 
rous of rendering universal through- 
out the county. It is simply this 
That every person who has been an 
inhabitant of the town for a year smd 
a day, and who has paid scot and lot, 
or in other words has paid the rates 
and taxes, and been instiumental in 
upholding the town and increasing 
its prosperity, shall have a vote foi^ 
the election of members to Parlia- 
ment. Such a plan is simple, is easy, 
is rational, and the only way of 
making a change without dealing 
harshly with the established order 
of things in this country. Such a 
plan is worthy the attention of the 
House of Commons. For the Cinque 
Ports, it is no innovation ; they will 
be able to adduce ample proof, before 
their respective committees, that for- 
merly they actually enjoyed this fran- 
chise, and that they are now the vic- 
tims of gross usurpation. A deci- 
sion in their favour would be hailed 
with jo^ by the whole country, and 
the sooner the House of Commons 
pronounce it and adopt it, the more 
simple will become the task of reno- 
vating the present effete system of 
British representation. 
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RUMINATIONS HOUND THE RRMAINS OF A FUNCH-BOWL, ON THE 
RESIGNATION OF BILLY HOLMES AND OtHKRB. 

***** They are all gone, and I am left here by myself. I snpp^^e 
the world is altered since I was young, for I cannot get any body to stick 
with me till the morning diiwn banishes the stars, and Aui;ora — 

The rest is to be found in the original poems of the day, and has often 
figured in prize poetry of universitievS. 

Well, Tis no matter. The night is young, and I may as well smoke a 
cigar, and ruminate on passing events. It is an ill-jointed world. Here are 
changes on all sides, and nobody offers me a place. 

Even the cigars are not so good. Why should Billy Holmes have re- 
signed his place in the Ordnance ? Don't tell me lhat Lord ITiis, and Sir That, 
and the Honourable the Other, resigned their places. It may be they did — 
spoons they were for so doing if they could have helped it. But IIolmc.s — 
Bill Holmes — Hilly Holmes — Whipper-in Holmes — Ihe Holmes — the only 
Holmes — that tie should have so committed himself, when heis neither a 
lord, nor a sir, nor any thing in any way suspected of being in the slightest 
degree a goose — by the Hock of Cashel, t/uil is a marvel ! It is done, 
howevei’, and to-morrow morning wc may have earthquakes loi breaklast. 

The tipsetting and overturning, the kicking out— oh, ye Gods ! that the 
kicking had bceii literal — of these office-holders is, to my mind, pure tie- 
light. They, vagabonds as they are, talk, now-a-tlays, of going into oppo- 
sition. lA't them. 'I'he conspiracy of clerks is a grand affair. The recalci- 
tration of the flunkies is fine. I cannot help thinking of a flock of geese, 
over-fed and fattened until they could scarce waddle, getting up an oj)pnsi- 
tion to a pack of foxes, who, horribly hungry, had invaded a farm-yard full 
of fo(3d. Why, they may hoot and gabble, nobody denies the talents of our 
Michaelmuo friends in such departments f hut, snap ! comes the fox at the 
first noise, and cracks the neck of the offending fowl. 

As I am by myself, all alone, rumbling over the decaying remnant of this 
bowl, I suppose I may change my metaphors as ai l)itraiily as the Duke 
used to kick out his ministers — ^lioncst and indcjierident men ! I therefore 
drop the similitude of geese, in which 1 have for a moment indulged, to 
coinpaie Crokcr to another qiiadnipcd. [How glad he wdll be to find out 
f/ia/ bull, and lisping over his display of teeth, maintain that a goose is no 
quadruped at all, but barely a biped — the wit of the tunu'd olf Secretary 
being remarkable and nrecise.j And the quadruped wJierewith 1 liken 
Crokcr, is an ass. Every now and then, in a discontented drove, to which the 
costermonger in ordinary has not supplied provender in due abundance, you 
will occasionally see one who takes the lead in braying. This particular 
ass is always particularly important in his own eyes, but particularly intru- 
sive in the eyes of all others. 'Hie cudgel falls upon his back in more than 
an ordinary ratio, and if the bray be on the, whole unsuccessful, even the 
remainder of the herd show their opinion of the impertinent uselessness of 
his obtrusive leadership, hy treating him somewhat as the jackasses in 
.disop are reported to have behaved when they clubbed to make a river. 

Such an ii?s is Crokcr, hje bad no business in braying against Brougham 
in his absence. I recollect the time when both these fine fellows were arti- 
cle manufixeturers like mysrff ; Croker doing fun, rather stiff fun hy the bye, 
in the Quarterly, Brougham m^aving ys poor Tories in the manner of the 
Game Chicken, as lie thought, in th* Edinburgh, Well, docs Croker think 
hi];u8!eff a match in intellect for Brougham ? If ho does, great is the deception of 
that thought. Does he fancy himself hi.s superior in bii th or breeding ? Bah ! — 
No matter ! the world is wide. J^'t them battle it among them as they 
please. It is nothing to me. What I w^as saying was, that I thought Billy 
Holmes is the most wonderfully, unaccountable person in existence, M-'^hy 
did he resign ? I speak in italics in order to be emphatic, 

Oh, William ! Billy ! IBill ! I grieve for thee, my brother : my heart is 
.scalded by your calamity, ahd Lears, hot as the water simmering in yon ket- 
tle, flow down my cheeks when I tliink of your unparalleled misfortune. In 
our common country, you know the usual enquiry made of a cor])be when 
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we wake it. You know with what a tender anxiety we inquire, " Why did you 
die?" With equal tenderness and anxiety, I ask you, ** Why did you resign?" 
You who had clung firm under Lord Liverpool, under George Canning, under 
Goosey Goderich, ttndev King Arthur; you now, at this time of your life to 
resign! The world is coming to an end ! Much as 1 valued you, ready as I 
have ever been to acknowledge your various virtues, 1 never till now thought 
that 1 should have to enumerate among them/ tliat of resignation. 

The Whigs are in office ! A shabby set they have ever been, and in that 
faith they will die. However it is all one tome. The devil a "thing the 
Tories ever gave mp, though I have fought for them, wrote for them, spoke 
for them, huzzaed for them, voted for them, drank for them, many a long 
day. Least of all have I any reason to lament the rascally crew of the Peels 
now departing, who were never any good to any body but themselves. It 
will take some time to make me and the' Baron of Brougham and Vaux, and 
Ijord H igh Chancellor of Great Britain, particular friendji. But after all — 
Whig, Edinburgh Reviewer, Useless Knowledger, &c. thkt he is, I am glad 
to see him, or old Nick himself in power, in preference to a scurvy hack, who 
has been regularly bred in office, or kept angling id'ter promotion, by kissing 
tile hand of every fellow that had any thing to bestow. 

But see here, William, this is rmtliing to the purpose. What X was talk- 
ing about was your resignation. 1 have lived in perilous times, and have 
smoked my cigar undisturbed during the last eventful mouths, though 
George the Fourth, my gracious master, has been embowclled — Charles X. 
kicked out — the Dauphin dismissed — Henri V. a.s dead to the throne of 
?>ance, as that other Fifth Harry, in whose days little boys did play at span 
counter for French crowns — a Harry who, by the* bye, cut rather a different 
figure in Paris from my poof old shooting companion, Charles Dix — Anthony 
of Saxony made cry /jetrai/i, and beating his breast with his double lists, ex- 
claim, " Though my fault, though my fault, though iny most grievous fault!" 
— jWilliam of the Netherlands slated — Leopold, lofly |)rince, uu-Greeked — 
Prince Polignac in t|uod — the Duke of Brunswick sent upon his travels — the 
Duke of Wetlingtou out. 

lliese things 1 saw or heard — and yet any person who attended the ciga- 
rium in the Strand, might have seen me between the hours of twelve and one 
smoking the weed of Havannah with the most undisturbed serenity, and 
playing chess in a style that would have made Philidor hang himself. 

But now I confess 1 give up fairly. Holmes has resigned. People do not 
kiujw what to believe. It has given a shock to the ordinary rules ffir judg- 
ing the credibility of history. What inference can now be considered certain 
— what consequence deduced from a long induction of carefully sifted parti- 
culars depended upon ? Believe me, it is no light matter thus to tamper 
with regular grounds of belief, assent, and opinit)n. The Roman Catholics have 
drawn it over to their side already. I dined yesterday with Lord Shrews- 
bury, a pleasant, intelligent, and ingenious man, and wc had much private 
conversation respecting Prince Hohcnlohe. His Serene Highness was lately 
applied to by Lord S. in am atter, wherein, though no miracle-monger,!, thought 
1 could render hi? Lordship assistance ; I am, though a bigoted and bnital 
Orangeman, a liberal man at bottom, and have no objection to aid even a 
Papist in a private way : but I could not help expressing my opinion that 
Hohcnlohe was a humbug, As for his miradlcs, my Lord," said I, they 
arc all sham — there is no such thing now-a-day^." 

Ensign," said his Lordship, " Billy Holmes resigned yesterday." 

I felt the force of the argument ; there was no resisting it — three or four 
Jesuits who were at table triumphed over my fall. Mona, le Chevalier de D6rii 
e»i abini^, said Cardinal Latel, aotio voce ; and I had nothing for it but to 
empty as large a claret glass as I could lay my hands upon, and give the 
health of the forthcoming heir of the house of Talbot. 

William, you see how the Papists overthrew me, by the help of your mira- 
culous resignation. We are both staunch and out-and-out Protestants. On 
the last occasion, when Peel broke into our constitution of 1088, and stole 
every thing he found there, it so happened, that neither of us voted against 
him. 1, because I was not a member of the House of Conmions ; and you, 
because, by one of the strangest accidents in the world, you were shut out. 
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Strange Indeed is the «ccidcnt which Bhnte ont « whipper-in. For my part, 1 
have never ceaaed tq deplore the awkward and untoward event whic^prevented 
you from dividing,' as no doubt you had intended, against the motion: but 
such misfoi^nea^ you know,, William, occasionally happen in the best regu- 
lat^ families. It is, therefore, doubly vexatious, to find the case of so 
eminent and enthusiastic a Protestant as you are cited in this unfortunate 
manner in behalf of Popery. 

Then who is it the 'V^igs have appointed their Secretary at War ? Who 
but my Lord Duncannon, brother of my dear departed friend. Lady Caroline 
Lamb. An unkind cut ! The Tory whipper-in marched out of the Ord- 
nance, and the Whig whipperdn marched into the Horse Guards. It is a pitia- 
ble case, but though you are fallen, Billy, though now no more you sit among 
the great guns of the land : though you are discharged like a shot, and not 
allowed to spunge any more ; yet this shall 1 say for you, forlorn as you 
we, what I cabno^ say for the triumphant flagellifer of the *V^gs. Hang 
it, I shall never forget that it was you who turned out " Husky, my old 
soger,” in a time when I tliought that so doing was a matter to be applaud- 
ed, Your merits deserve candour, at least ; and in candour this must be 
said, that Duncannon never hod your fine and judicious finger in managing 
his pack. He generally fancied that he had a sort of rig^it to enquire into the 
propriety of the question before him : had a kind of notion tiiet he might in- 
dulge his private feelings, and whip or not whip, as it pleased himself. But 
you. Holmes, never asked the question — never. The order was given, and 
your official thong was instantly in motion, without any regard as to the 
reason why, except the first of alt reasons, that the master wished it. 

And now you are gone — -and the small remainder of my bowl is going 
too. '!I^u 8 wan^ and finishes all that is worth having in the world. By 
all that's magnificent, I cannot make out why Holmes resigned ! I think of 
it to myself over and over again, and am still puzzled. So is every body else. 
Say in the street The Duke's out,” the answer is, " Delighted to best it.” 

" So is Peel.” 

Down with the rat !” 

"And Lyndhurst.” 

" Poor devil !” 

" And the Dundases.” 

"ITiank God !” 

" And Dawson.” 

" To be sure, the hound !” 

" And Croker,” 

" Wish the navy joy 1” 

" And Twiss,” 

"Hal ha I hal Twiss 1” 

" And Holmes.” 

" Holmes ? — no, no !” 

" But I say. Holmes.” 

"What I Billy Holmes?” 

* " llie same.” 

" God bless me I but tliat's odd, indeed ! Billy out! Well, after that — ” 

So on. My candid are almost gone, and there is nobody up in the 
house. Adieu then, old friend ! you have played a trick which your father 
before you would have been ashamed of, and which, indeed, he never played 
as long as he could avoid it. 

No matter now I Many a time sheU the minister, be he Whig or Tory, 
looking from the Treasury benches, exclaim, with a look of anguish, when 
he sees another in your place, vainly attempting what you long had done 
with so masterly a hand, 

Holmes ! Holmes ? Bill Holmes S 
Oh, say what you like, none can whip in like Holmes. 

* * « tK * 

But why did he resign ? 

* * * » ♦ 

By Jupiter, the candies are out ! — Why did he resign ? 


lyood^s Hold. 


M. OT). 
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NOTICES TO COKRE3PONDKNTS. 


No communication klLC^IVCD after the 12th of the month can be answered 
IN ANY MANNEH untie the expiration or that month. 

And we cannot undertake lo return short MSS., particularly those 
coNTAiMiNO VERSES, It, is fosier for our Correspondents to keep copies than for us tu 
write at least one hundred letters monthly. 


Our best thankfi ff>r the small volume, Dyff'ivritupiana. It is too Mpht for the body of onr 
Vaga'/.lue : wc caniior, however, rcfmn from one exiract here : “ Why is Vraser’s Magazine 
like a ship in utuvouring wind f— D’ye give it up JJet-ause Jt is going on witli a swelUng salt.** 


G., who so fussily Informs us of wlml uc knew before himself— 'namely, Ihe abdication of 
KUig Campbell, lea\Ing lliUl eoncerued with i\\e New Mont khi in eoiifiisioii— is assured that we, 
who mvst il»e, cnii have no joy over those that fall, tinr staffing po.i.t u ms far beyond the goal 
of Ntv) Munthl If glory r and, so littJf do we rejoice at the pieKent niiarcliy and approaching 
unnlhilntion ot Colburn’s cloiiiaiii, that we have written n very pietty poem, condoling vvith 
him thereon. Here it is ; — 


A VERY KNCOURAMINO J.AM1EN'T. 


New Monthly, grown old. 

Must bo rank’d witii the dead ; 

As you’ll think, when you’jc told, 
That it loses its Ucud. 

Sily Bentley now I'milcs — 

Hut Mud (^ulhuin looks grim, 

Am a cat, that reviles 
The rich cream it can’t skim. 

But the milk and the water, 

(fieat Colbuin ' leinaiii , 

.So Limd what jon’re ater. 

And still you may gain. 


Koi still i-hnll thy twaddle. 

Old Novelty 1 inlo 
Bo’h the heart and the noddle 
Oi spinster and foul. 

Pay thy sCrihblfrs— as meet — 
And let none be ' orapt 
From thy sovereign pei sbeol, 
And onr sovereign contempt. 

And long be thy page 
Just tis good as It ioa« ; it 
Cannot suit the world’M stage, 
But will do for the closet. 


The complaints of J\1 , oonceiinng a series of papers of the most merclrieiona and disgusting 
character in a contemporary Magjuinc, are but too well toiindcd. M. wishes us to devote our 
pages to an exposure ol this odious (luackery. This we must decline, 'Ihedulness and frip- 
pery, the base coinage ot lead and dross in exhausted Maga/,nu*s do not fall within the peculiur 
province of onr adiniiiistiatioii ot critical law. Besides, with regard to Ihe trash in queKllon, it 
may be »utcly Maid— Ihiit Its talfc sentiment and beastly detail, especially in the last “ Passages,” 
have excited unpaialleled di.sgust in the minus ot all ; and, theiefore, can do no harm. If the 
publicatinri, lelyieg on the remcinbraiice still enteiwiined of the glory vihich has for ever 
past away from ns pages, he base enough to persifit in clothing brothel* thoughts in taivdrv 
language, let it secure the aid of ” Ilona’s Boy.” lie, like the Magazine alluded to, is an 
expiling light, and lias urn bad a somewhat Joiig experience in that Bpeciea of line w'riting, 
which may be designated— prostitute thought in elaborate dlt-dion. The gliiiiiner of this dying 
taper, taint us it is, may help to light Decay to an inevitable grave : while the healthful tecllng 
ol the young and ot the matuie, will be strengthened qiid epconraged by such aigiml proof that 
the highest mental cultivation can never pieveiil the hollow-hearted traffickers in sentiinent 
from hiially tailing victims to vitiated taste. We repeat, theic is no danger in the ** Diary,” 
so justly repreliended by our correBpondent. It is understood and scorned — vve need not tear 
awuy the veil — it is iriiiispuit nt, and alt behold the vile deformity bt'neath 


With every feeling of coimniscration tor Ihe writer of the following letter and for 
Ills wliole traternity, we assure them that we have no objection tu imitators. The 
poor Icliow.s arc in u wretched plight. 

TO OLIVER YORKE, E.sQ. 

Sir, — As one of a class of laborimis individuals whv have Ueon reduced to comparative star- 
vation by tlie unparalleled success of yo«r Magazine, 1 lay before you the copy of an adver- 
tisement, which we have been compeljed to put forth in the depth of our distress. 

” Among other uni-iovcmcntM, It is the intention of the Proprietors of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, to iiuro lUce a nories of Literary SKKTCUbs, or estimates of the genius of the principal 
Auihois of the present day, accompa^ded by Nngrnved iAhencssea, Ah in these times ot intel- 
lectual feitdily, the senes must include many writers comparatively new to fame, the plan must 
be adinlttc'd to possess some novelty.” ' 

The last sentence, I fear, will appear to you rather contemptible. But the fact is, we are 
but a contemptible ciev ^now the Captain’s gone. We know', ns well as* all the w'orld beside, 
that though the plan possesses novelty, you p 'sseds the plan ; yet you would hardly expect us 
to say so. And, (lermit me to observe, that the idea of representing writers new to fame, la ori- 
ginal. ' You of liegina are clever fellows, and you give likenesses ot clever men. We are dull 
enough in all conscience, and shall fellow.fechngly give, pictures of the sons and daughters of 
diilness, a numeruus and neglected class. 

Most respected Sir, we inuKt. live. All onr proviaioAS. are at present devoted to keeping up 
the spirits of the futce-mun and another, who do the heavy work of the Magaslne— 'that Is, the 
fun— and invariably advertise it wlien they mean to>he hhmonroua. With the exception of 
these tw o, not a soul of us has a decent body to shewl Trusting, therefore, that you will see and 
pity the deplorable state to which w'e are reduced by your wit and our own stupidity, I remain, 
with grievous admiration, 

Voiir constant reader, 

0ms or THE t'ONTRlaCTUKS TO IHE NeW MoNTHLV. 
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W A L LR N S J E I \ S C A M F . 


Coin) I'liANCi^ liJA i:h(>\ CUjwi h 
|)('I[)G llJ!.tt'tl l\ VVlGtl,llvHl 
111' till- MTV I C’lil.lJ'lvaillv Oi'UliilM 
])OL’iii . aiul, Ilow his I (.III 

rest (]uiv‘t umh’r tm iiu]mt;ilin]i oh 
liaviiig rliu.s miNiIc.-.sIn iiniukTed 
and nuRil.iU'd mjc]i a Ij.uil U') Sclal- 
](a, is, lo ns, iiuittcr of no sticjif 
juaivel. I'lexjous (‘haj’.'ulei, too, 
iniisi, a[l !;i< .it stat^snuii I'lvV 

liirt .Loulsliijv VviU K^JO^^’, he talvtn 
into coiisKiei juion. Isim, none, we 
should iiri.Tgine, even of Loid (iow- 
er’s ino.*il admiiing iViends, will deny 
that he murdered (iothe. 'The sliehes 
of Murray tlie Ma|;nitico are groan- 
ing, and likely still to groan, under 
leaden e\jdenr*e of the farl. We 
have lieaid, and from pietty good 
authority, that the veneiable author 
ol yunsi expiessetj considi'rahic \e\- 
ation on this subject. Anxious, as 
he has always been, to occupy the 
rank to which he i.s faiily eiitiiled in 
the estimation of luiglishmen, he 
feels indignant that a mere Lord 
should have undertaken a task, which 
none but a poet — and a poet, too, of 
th« first class, can ever perfectly ac- 
complish. But no matter : our coun- 
trymen are becoming daily more alivi*. 
to the advantages derivable from 
the study of the Geiman language, 
among the greatest of which, this is 
surely to be ranked ; that the glo- 
rious spirit of Gbtlie becomes thus 
manifest to our xvondering gaze, un- 
obscured by the ’miserable mist of a 
cold and dull translation. Can any 
one, who has bowled before the spirit 
of that mighty master, peruse the 
i m pert inej^t, trash put forth by Loid 
Gower as a translation, and nut feel 
VOL. II. NO. xn. 


his jdiilo-^ophy gi\e place to mdii.’- 
n.im disgust at sucb preMimjiluous 
bungling ^ <‘t Ins Loidslup’s [>er- 
tiTmann’ eulogi/eu as a “ spi- 
iited MTsion." by lliose sagacious 
ciilics wlu), uliile they take e.sjiecial 

c. u’t’ to iH'y ii'v t tiuv gi'uiu". wherever 
tlic\ find it, aie e(|iia]ly zealous in 
leav'oi.; ** wilbng dulu^'^s forth to 

d. u u ifk'r ]<ii'U'uee that “ it wamld 

bi' b.iibaious lo ti.iiMple tin* gei ins 
of rising tfdcnt; that the (ii.,i elfoit 
of geniii-^, though a faduie, deserves 
enrounigement,” ^ve. Why, 

wliere (lid these piaaaoui bloekliemls 
imbibe th(' Iduiirh'i ing coneeil tliat it 
was in llieir cluiusy liec'ls to crush 
the germ of genius, iflbev would? — 
or, that Nature's noblest jilant could 
ever need 1 bell p.nitrv liot -bouse rear- 
ing? But lei us see what tlu ir eu- 
couraiiement and lostenng care lias 
done lor tlu' adopted nondescripts, 
fo whom tliey claimed the publii* 
kindness — a.'.suiiiig us, that what 
looked so mai veliously hke Inass, 
would 

“ b(^ gold another day I ' 

lias ever one of the manv twinkling 
tallow-lights done any thing to throw 
doubt on its greasy origin? Have 
they not all gleamed dimly and more 
dimly to their dying ray, some even 
annihilated liy tiie fiiciully 
blown with the veiy berA iutenlions? 
The unhappy vietim? of this kd ling- 
kindness — moon-stiuck votaries ot 
an averteil muse — are, after all, the 
most grievous Huffcicrs by such mis- 
placed eulogv. Imicou raged to s^iend 
the so precious portion of youth 
in a billy stiugglo against Nature's 
2 \ 
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Wallensteins Camp. 


law, they, at the period when thought 
should take the sh^pe of action, awake 
and find that they have made them- 
selves a foolscap crown, which ''wil- 
ly, nilly,^' they must wear through 
life — perchance, too, without the 
reverential wonder of the drawing- 
room, where tea and twaddle go 
so smoothly down together. For, 
alas, for consistency! even here, a 
new spirit, dull and delightful as the 
last, ii preferred for its fresh corpo- 
real clothing, a brow less wrinkled, 
a cheek more fair, locks more ledun- 
dant, than the soirietirae sovereign of 
the coterie can longer shew. Can 
any thing he more pitiable than such 
a doom ? And what was wanting to 


[Jan. 

avert it ? Honest Criticism — and that, 
through good report and evil report, 
it shall be our care to supply. ItSvould 
be an affectation — ^and affectation of 
all kinds we despise — were we to pre- 
tend ignorance or insensibility as to 
the fact, that from the very first num- 
ber of Regina, our endeavours have 
been as successful as honest for the 
abolition of critical humbug. This 
has occasioned a vast cackling among 
lhc‘ geese; and sundry noises among 
other serious and cornmon-placc fowl, 
which vve have been heartily glad to 
hear. Theii attacks on ourselves are 
so truly described iii Dryden, that, 
at the expense of our modesty, we 
must (po)tc : — 


“ The dastard crows, that to the wood make win.,', 
And see the gr(»ves no shelter tan airoul, 

With their loud kavvs their craven kind do bring, 
Who, hold in numbers, eiiff the noble bird.” 


But the noble bird heeds them not. 

To return to Lord (lower, whom 
this interesting digression has for its 
immediate object — he being one of 
those who wrote, was praised, wrote 
again, and is deplored : his Lordship 
being, as we verily believe, a good 
hearted man, must feel, as wc do, 
great satisfaction that Schiller is no 
longer in a situation to know the injury 
done to him by his incapable transla- 
tion. That amiable poet was deeply 
gratified by (Joleridgc’s version of 
PValknsiehf, and bore fervent testi- 
mony to the power and skill with 
which it W.1S executed. Yet even 
Coleridge, with all his capabilities, 
natural and acquired ; his thorough 
acquaintance with the language and 
spirit of the original — shrunk from 
attempting the ('amp of Wallemtein ; 
conceiving, and rightly, we think, that 
its characteristic freedom and force 
must materially suffer by the process 
of translaiioD. Not 80,howcvei% thinks 
tl'e valiant author of the vers'lon pub- 
lished by Murray : 

“ Dulncss xst.-ilks, v Merc Genius fears to 
tread 

and, thanks to this activity, we have 
an English translation of Walhn- 
stein* s Lager, in which eveiy line and 
passage of the original, requiring in- 
dustry or ability for its due render- 
ing, is omitted. In the speech of the 
Capuchin, for instance, ten consecu- 
tive lines are left out, and no notice 


whatever taken of them. TTiesc lines, 
and some others treated with as little 
ceremony, wo shall mark by stars in 
the translation which are about to 
ofler to our readers. That the work 
is one which may, without much ex- 
aggeration, be jironounced untrans- 
latable, as regards effect, we repeat. 
Still, as eighty-four pages of the most 
trashy twaddle ever published have 
bi'en given to the world as the Camp 
of R^'aHeiistein, wc think it our duty 
to shew that Schiller wrote in a some- 
what diffeient fashion. Of our own 
performance it does become us to 
speak ; and we shall, therefore, say 
that it is faithful to the original, line 
for line ; that no passages or strong 
expressions arc omitted, from the 
dread of teriifymg dowagers or de- 
votees; and, finally, that we shall 
heartily hail an improved ver.sinn, 
should our own induce a competent 
hand to undertake it. 'J'here is one 
such who might have so done, and 
saved us a deal of trouble ; for vve 
delight not in translating. We allude 
to ihe writer of a pajjor on this sub- 
ject in a contemporary publication. 
Nothing can be better tlian the way 
in which he renders the rough, off- 
hand vigour of the original in the 
specimens given by him in that ar- 
ticle. Had this writer held out any 
hope of doing what few can do so 
well as himself, we should have had 
the more natural and pleasing occu- 
pation of praising him, instead of pro- 



tSSL] Jt^alienstinn*s Catnp, 

(facing a translation of our own By in this gentleman’s spirited version 

die way, wc will just take advantage of the Capuchm’s "speech. His Re- 

of the oppoitunit} here afforded of \(rence5ays 
pointing out one of the few errors 

Trcibt man so mit dem Sonrit ig Spot% 

AIs Infte der nlhuichtigt Oott, 

Dds Chiragra, konnte niclit drem schlaijen ’ 

which IS thus rendered 

<< Do you dare on the Sabbath to raise such a. rout, 

As if the Alniiijluy had got the gout, 

And to punish your wicki Jriess couldn’t look out I * 

What becomes of konnf^ mchf diew gout. The aens£*is, we think, as we 
schlagon^ The mistake auses from lia\e given it, nanielj 
not translating chragta as the hand- 

As though the great God had the gout in hi** hand, 

And thus touldn t smt/e in the midit oj your band * 

By Lord Gower the passage is omitted 


In the last number of the Fdin- 
bttrgh jKmeu, his Lordship is ton 
sidcred as an author and tianslator 
the Reviewer holding out to him the 
bright hope that with Idboiu, ht 
may attain a highei station than he 
<it picsent holds among the middling 
poets” oi the day What is the meaning 
oi middling poi is ^ Wt are prepared 
to contend that there are but two 
characters among the practisers of 
this glorious dit — namely, the poet 
and the poetaster His Lordship be 
longs clearly to the latter denomiiid- 
tion,andwegTVP hiinjo} oftlie honoui 
held forth to him h) the Edmhutgh 
Rpview — of being in time something 
more of a triton among the nim- 
nows," 

“ the subhme ot mediocrity , — 

but we will not pursue the quotation. 
We wish not to say any thing offen- 
sive to his Lordship , but we are the 
avowed and uncompromising enemies 
ftfthe class of wi iters towhuhhe be- 
longs And we will just put the ques 
tion — were a poet to prc-scnt him- 
self unmtroduccd, and with the gau^ 
cherti ot a student, in the di awing 
room of the Staff oid mansion in the 
Green Park, would he not be turned 
out to the enjoyment of the swaid 
and sky with all possible expedition ? 
And wjiat right has his Lordship ♦o 
be guilty of a worse intrusion, by 
thrusting himself among the greatest 
poets of our age — company m -which 
nature never intended that he shouhl 


be ^een 5* Mj Lord, jrou must have 
tlu kindness to withdraw. 

1 he 1 dmburgh Reviewer censures hiS 
Lordship's transUtion of the Camp, 
and shews his own sense of the dif- 
ficulty of lendenng the conversational 
rhyme of the onguial, by .ibstaming 
from the attempt He, however, 
gives a version of the famous song, 
Wohl auf Camel aden ' printing also 
that by Lord Gower Neither is faith, 
ful, though the Reviewer has the best 
of hib Lordship W t now proceed to 
say two words about the work itself. 

TIk ( amp of WaVtnstein ts an in- 
troduction to the ciUbrated tragedy 
of that name , and by its vivid por- 
traiture ot tlu state of tlu general's 
arm), givc^ the best clue to the spell 
ot his gigantic jicvvcr llie blind 
uhet entertdintd in the unfading 
success of his arms, and m the su- 
ptrnatural agencies bv which tliat 
success !■> secured to him , the unre- 
sti dined indulgence of every passion, 
and utter disregard ot all law, saie 
that of the camp , a Iiaril oppression 
Of the peasantry end plunder of the 
countiy , have all swoln the sol- 
diery with in idea of interminable 
sway But, as wi ha-ic tianslated 
the whole, we shall have these reck- 
less mnaudeiH to sp^ak for them- 
selves, which tluy will he found to 
do in language rather more jumn^ty 
and forcible than what is h«arrt 
among the gevied, or found m the 
translation of Lord Gower 

Of Schiller's opinion conecrning 

2 Y 2 
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6.^6 WalleftsteirCs Camp» yaft. 

the Camp, as a necessary ihtrodnc- the first representation, will give a 
tion to the trfig^y, the following just idea, and may also serve as a 
passage taken from the Piologue to motto to tlie work , — 

Not He it is, who on the tnigic scene 
Will now appear — but In the feailess bands 
Whom his command alone could sway, and whom 
His spirit fired, >ou may his shadow see. 

Until the bashful Muse sbail date to bung 
Him*- ell befoic you in a living form, 

For pouer it was that bore his heart astray — 
flis Camp, alone, elucidates his crime. 


THE CAMP OK WALLENSTEIN. 

DRAMA PDUSOXF. 

\ ^ icgimint of Tcr/ky ’ carabineeis. 

Arti^ryman. 

Shariiahooters, 

Mounted yagers, of Hoik’s coips. 

Dragoons, of Buttlei’s legmuiit. 

Arquehusiers, ot Tiofenbach’s legiuunt. 

Cuirassier, of ii Walloon icgmunt. 

Cuirassier, of a Lonibaid legimcnt. 

Croats. 

Ilulans, 

Recruit 

Cxiizen. 

Peasant. 

Peasant Boy. 

Capuchin. 

Regimental Sc/ioolmastei . 

Sutler Woman 
Servant Girl. 

Soldiers* Boys. 

Mimciam. 

(ScE^£'--TAe Camp before Pilsen, in liohitnin) 

Scene I 

Sutlers tents — in front, a Slop-shop. — Soldiers of u/f colours and uniforms 
thronging about. — Tables alt filled, — Croats ami Hutnn'i cooking at afire. 
Sutler-woman serving out wine. — Soldier Boys throiving dice on a drum-head. 
— Singing heard from the tent. 

Enter a Peamnt and his Sun. 

^ sov. 

Father, I fear it wiil come to hann. 

So let us bp off from this soldiei-swaim ; 

But boist’rous matcb will yc bnd in the shoal — 

'Twere better to bolt while oui skins are whole. 

FATHER 

t 

How now, boy ! the fellows won’t eat us, tho' 

. They may bi a little unruly, or so. 

Sec, ponder, ariiving a sti anger train. 

Fresh comers aic thej fiom the Saal and Mayn. 

Much booty they bring of the rarest sprt — 

Tis ouis, if wo cleveily duve our sport. 
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Cariip. 

A captain^ who fell by his comrade’s sword, » 

This pair of sure dice to me transferr'd ; 

To-day I'll just give them a trial, to see 
If their knack’s as good as it used to be. 

You must play the part of a pitiful devil. 

For these roaring rogues, who so loosely revel. 

Are easily smooth'd, and trick'd and Uatter’d, 

And, fiefe as it came, their gold is scattei'd. 

But — since by bushels our all is ta’en. 

By s])oonfuls must ladle it back again ; 

And, it with their swords they sla^h so higjilv, 

Wc must look sharp, boy, and (io them sl\ ly. 

[SiitfjftHff and limiting tn the tent, 
llaik, how they shout ! God help the day ! 

'Ti>. the peasant’s hide foi their sport must pay. • 

Eight months in our beds and stalls have they ^ 

Been swarming heie, iintd far aiound 
Not a bird oi a beast is longer toiiiid. 

And the peasant, to quiet his cra\ mg maw. 

Has nothing now left but his bones to gnaw. 

Ne'er were W’c crush'd wnth a henvier liand. 

When the Saxon was loidiiig it o'er the land • 

And thc»e arc the Ernpeioi's troops, they say! — 


JO^. 

Kiom the kitchen a couple aie coming this way, 

Not much shall wc make b) such blades as they. 

FA nil 11. 

’riiey'io born Bohemian kiiaNCs — the two — 

Belonging to Teizky’s caiabiiiecis, 

Who’ve bun in thcs(‘ quartci'^ no w'^ for yeais 
llie woist aie they ot the worthhss crew 
Stiuttiiig, swaggering, pioud, and \ am. 

They sei m to think thi v may wtll disdain 
With the peasant a glass of Jiis wine to ilraiii. 

But, sol> — to the left o' the fiie I sec 
'I’lme riflemen, who fiom the Tjiol should bL\ 
iLiiimeiick, come, bo\ , to them will we — 

Birds of this ftathir 'tis luck to lind, 

Wliose turn's so spruce, and their purse well lined. 

\Th(*y move towards tlu* tent. 


ScBvr II. 

The above^ Sergeant -Major, Trumpeter, Hulan. 

riUJMPETEU. 

What would the boor ? — Out, rascal, away ' 

PEASANT. 

Some victuals and drink, worthy -masters, I pray. 

For not a warm moi-sel we've tasted to-day. 

TEUM PETEK. 

Aye, guzzle and guttle — 'tis always the way. 

„ RULAN {with a glasi>). 

Not broken your fast ! — theie—dunk, ye hound ! 

[lie lead^ the Peasant io the tent — the others come forward. 
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suRGBANT (io th^ Trumpetet). 

Thinly ye, they've done it without good ground ? 
Is it ukely they double our pay to day. 

Merely that wc may be jolly and gay ? 

TllLMPETER. 

Why, the Duchess arrives to-day, we know. 

And her daughter too — 

SSIiGEANT. 

Tush ! that’s mere show — 

Tis the troops collected from other lands 
Who here at Pijscn have joined our bands — 

Wc must do the best we can t' allure 'em 
With plerdiful rations, and thus secure 'em. 
Where such abundant fare they find, 

A closer league with us to bind. 

TRUMPETER. 

Yes ! — there's something in the wind. 

SERGEANT. 

llie generals and commanders too — 

TRUMPETER. 

A rather ominous sight, 'tis true. 

SFRGKANT. 

Who'rc met together so thickly here — 

TRUMPETER. 

Have plenty of work on tlicn hands, tliat's cleai. 

SERGEANT. 

Tlie whisp'rmg and sending to and fro — 

TRUMPETER. 

Aye ! Aye ! 

SERGEANr. 

The big- wig from Vienna, I trow. 

Who since yesterday's seen to prowl about 
In his golden chain of office there — 

Something's at bottom of this. I'll swear. 

IRUMPBTKR. 

A bloodhound is he, beyoml a doubt. 

By wlioui the Duke’s to be hunted out. 

SERGEANT. 

Mark ye well, man ?*^they doubt us now. 

And they fear the Duke’s mysterious brow ; 

He hath iomb too high for ih^, and fain 
Would they beat liim down from hts perch again. 

TRUMPETER. 

But we will hold him still on high — 

That all would think as you and 1 1 

SERGEANT. 

Our regiment, and the other four 
Which Terzky leads — the bravest corps 
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llu'oughout the camp, are the General’s own. 

And have been trained to the trade by himself alone. 
The officers hold their command of him. 

And are all his own, or for lifiB, or limb. 


Scene III. 

Elite?' Croat with a Necklace. — Sharpshooter following him, 21ie alow, 
SHARPSHOOTER. 

Ooat, where stole you that necklace, say ? 

Get rid of it, man — ^for thee 'tis unmeet : 

Come, take these pistols in change, I pray. 

CROAT. 

Nay, nay, Mastei Shooter, you’re trying to cheat. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 

'riuMi rii t^i\e son this fine blue cap as well, 

A J y pri/t* vsliicli just I’vo won : 

Look ut the cut of it — (juite the swell ! 

f ROAi [twirling tne Necklace in the Sun). 

r>ut this is of jicarls and of garnets bright, 

See, how it plays in the sunny light ! 

SHARPSHOOTER (taking the Necklace). 

Well, I’ll give you, to boot, my own canteen — 

I’m ill love with this bauble’s beautiful sheen. 

[Looks at it. 

TRUMPETCK. 

See, now ! — how cleanly the Croat is tlone : 

Snacks ! Master Shooter, and mum*s the word. 

CROAT (having put on the Caji ) . 

I think your cap is a smartish one. 

SHARPSHOOTER (winking to the Trumpct<r)4 
’Tis a regular swop — as these gents have heard. 


Scene IV. 

The above — jln ArtiUei'yinan. 

ARTILLERYMAN (to the Scrgcaul)^ 

How IS it, I pray, brother Carabineer ? • 

Shall we longer stay here, our fingers warming. 
While the foe in the field around is swarming ? 

• 

SERGEANT. 

Art thou, indeed, in such hasty fret ? 

Why the roads, as I think, are scarce passable yet. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

For me they arc not — t’m snug enough here — 

But a courier’s come, our wits to waken 
With the precious news that Ratisbon'^s taken. 
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, TttUMPETKH. ' 

11a ! It^n we soon shall have work in hand. 

SERGEANT. 

Indeed ! to protect the Bavarian*s land. 

Who hates tlie Duke, as we understand, 

We won't put ourselves in a violent sweat. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

Heyday ! — you'll find you're a wiseacre yet ! 


Scene V. 

The above , — Tieo Pagers, — Afterwards Sutler -worn an, Soldivr-htnj, SdiooU 
master. Servant Girt. 

FIRST YAGER. 

See ! see ! 

Here meet we a jovial company ! 

TRUMPETER. 

Who can those green coats be, I wonder. 

That strut so gay and sprucely yonder ? 

SERGEANT. 

TheyTe the Yagers of Hoik — and the lacc they \v cal' 
ril be sworn, was ne'er purchased at l.eij)zig fair. 

SUTLER-WOMAN Qn'UKjing wine). 

Welcome, good sirs. 

KIRST YAGER. 

Zounds ! how now r 
Gustcl of Blasewitz here, I vow ’ 

SUTLER- WOMAN. 

The same in ' ooth — and you, I know. 

Are the lanky Peter of Itzeho ; 

Who at Gluckstadt once, in a revelling night, 

With the wags of our regiment, put to Might 
All his father's shiners — then crown'd the fun — 

FIRST JAGEll. 

By changing his pen for a rifle gun. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

''Ve'rcold acquaintance, then, 'tis dear. 

^ FIRST YAGER. 

And to thjnk we should meet in Bohemia here ! 

SUTlGr -WOMAN. 

Oh, here to-day — to-inoirow yonder — 

As the rude war-broom, in restlesaf trace, 

Scatters and sweeps us fiom place to place. 

Meanwhile Tve been doom’d far round to wander. 

FIRST yager. 

So one would lliihk, by the look of your face. 
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8UTJEB->^0MAN 

Up the country Fve rambled to Temeswar, 
Whither I went with the bAggage car. 

When Mansfield before us we chewM awu) ; 

W^ith the Duke near Stralsund next wc lay. 
Where trade went all to pot, I may sa) 

I jogged with tlie buccours to Mantua, 

And back again came, under Fena 
Then, joining a Spanish regiment, 

I took a short cut apross to Ghent , 

And now to Bohemia I’m come to get 
Old scores paid off, that are btandiiig j et. 

If a helping hand by the Duki be lent — 

And vonder you see mv Sutlei s tent 

JIRSi \AGrii 

Well, all things beem in a flourishing wn}. 

But what have 5 ou done w ith the Scotchman, sa) , 
A\ lio onct in the enmp was )our constant flame ^ 

SI n ER WOM VN 

A Milam, wh > tuck’d me clean, that same ’ 

He bolted and took to hiimelf, whate’er 
1 d ram iged lo scr ipe together, or oparc, 

Leaving me nought but the urchin there 

soiDiLK BOY {'fpi i/iging foru ai d) 
Mother, IS it ny papa you name ^ 

FlR^r Y\G£R 

Well, the JPnipeioi now must lathe i this ell 
1 01 the aimy must cvci leeiuit itself 

bCJIOOI MASTLK 

Forth to the school, ve rogue' — d^c hcai 

llUSr YACf u 

lie, too, of 1 nanow room has feai 

bCXiVANT ciRi {pnUnmf) 

\unt, they ’ll be off 

SI TJ LR VIOM \\ 

1 come apace 

IIRSI YAGFH 

What gvpscy is that with the loguish lace ^ 

SLlLili WOMAN 

My sifter’s child fiom the south, is sh^ 

IIIIST YAC J R 

Aye, a)t, a sweet little niece — 1 sec 

SECOND YAGFR (Jwhling thi girl) 
Softly, my pretty one » sta^ with me 
GIRL 

The customers wait, sir, aud I must go 


[]hbc)\gngi6 hubdf, and otti 
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riRST YAGER. 

That hmiden s a dainty morsel, I trow I 
And bet auiit — by Heav’n ! I mind me wcll^ 
When the best of the regiment loved her so. 
To blows for her beautiful face they fell. 
What different folks one’a doom’d to know ! 
How time glides off with a ceaseless flow ! 
And what sights as yet we may live to see ! 
(7b the Sergeant and Trumpeter.) 

Your health, good sirs, may we be free, 

A seat beside you here to take ? 


Scene VI. 

The Yagers, Sergeant, and Trmnptoler. 

SERGEANT. 

We thank ye — and room will gladly make. 

To Bohemia welcome. 


FIRST YAGER. 

Snug enough here ! 

In the land of the fop our quaftens were queer. 

TRUMPETER, 

Y ou hav’n*t the look on't — you’re spruce to view, 

SERGEANT. 

Aye faith, on the Saal, and in Meissen too. 

Your praises are heard from the lips of few. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Tush, man — why, what the plague d’ye mean ? 
The Croat had swept the fields so clean. 

There was little, or nothing, for us to glean, 

TRUMPETER, 

Yet your pointed collar is clean and sightly. 

And, then, your hose, that sit so tightly ! 

Your linen so fine, with the hat and feather. 
Make a shew of the smartest altogether ! 

(To Sergeant.) 

That fortune should thus upon younkers shine — 
While nothing in your way comes, or mine. 

SERGEANT. 

But then we’re the Friedlander’s regiment. 

And, thu^, may hetnour and homage claim. 

FIRS. YAGER. 

For us, now, that's no great compliment. 

We, also, bear the Friedlander's name. 

SERGEANT. 

True — you form pai t of the general mass. 

FIRST YAGER. 

And you, 1 suppose, arc a separate class ! 
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The difference lies in the coats we wear. 

And I have no wish to change with you there ! 

sergeant* " 

Sir Yager, I can’t but with pity melt. 

When I think how much among boors you’ve dwelt. 

The clever knack and the proper tone. 

Are caught by the General’s side alone. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Then the lesson is wofully thrown away, — 

How he hawks and spits, indeed, I may say 
You've copied and caught in the cleverest way’. 

But his spirit, his genius — oh, these I ween. 

On your guard parade are but seldom seen. 

SECOND VAGEtt. 

Why, zounds ! ask foi us, wherever you will, 

Fiicdland’s wild hunt is our title atiJI! 

Never shaming the name, all nudaunted we go 
Alike thro' the field of a friend, or a foe : 

Through the rising stalk, or the yellow corn. 

Well know they the blast of Hoik’s Yager horn. 

In the flash of an ('ye, wc are far or near. 

Swift as the deluge, or tlicK or here — 

As at midnight dark, when the llames outbreak 
In the silent dwelling whore none awake ; 

Vain IS the hope in weapons or flight. 

Nor order nor discipline thwart its might. 

Then struggh^s the maid in oui sinewy arms. 

But war hath no pity, and scorns alarms. 

Go ask — 1 speak not with boastful tongue’ — 

In Bayreuth, Westphalia, Voigtland, where’er 
Our troop has traversed — ^go, ask them there — 

Children and children’s children long. 

When hundreds and hundreds of years arc o’er. 

Of Hoik will tell and his ’b^ager corps. 

Sergeant. 

Why^ hark ! Must a soldier then be made 
By diiving this riotous, rowing trade ! 

Tis drilling that makes him, skill and sense — 

Perception — thought — intelligence. 

FIRST YAGLR. 

Tis liberty makes him I — Here's a fuss ! 

That I should such twaddle as this discuss. 

Was it for this, that 1 left the school ? 

That the scribbling desk, and the slavish rule. 

And the narrow walls, that our spirits cramp. 

Should be met with again in the midst* of the camp ? 

No !— Idle and heedless. I'll take my wey, * 

Hunting for novelty every day ; 

Trust to the moment witK dauntless mind. 

And give not a glance or before, or behind. 

Fof this to tlie emperor I sold my hide. 

That no pther care I might have to bide. 

Through the foe's fierce firing bid me ride. 

Through fathomless Rhine, in his roaring flow. 

Where every third man to the devil may go. 

At no bar will you find rae boggling there : 

But, farther than this, 'tis my special prayer, 

. That I may not be bother'd with aught like care. 
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it 

If tlj|a^J^ 5 your wish, you needn’t lack it, 

'lls to all with tlie soldier's jackct- 

IIRST YAGER. 

What a fuss and a bother, foi sooth, was made 
By that man- loi mentor, GustJivus the Swede, 

Whose camp was a church, where pi aye? s weie said 
At moinim; reveille and evening tattoo ; 

And, whencvei it chanced that we fi isk> grew, 

A sermon himself from the saddle he'd icad. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay, that was a man with the fear of God. 

^ FIRST VAGBll. 

Gills he detested ; and, what's rather odd. 

If caught with a wench, you in wedlock were tack'd. — 
I could stand it no longer, so off I pack'd. 

SERGEANT. 

Their discipline now has a tnlle slack’d. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Well, next to the League I rode over ; then men 
Were must’ring in haste against Magdeburg then. 

Ha ! that was another guess sort of a thing ! — 

III frolic and fun we'd a glorious swing ; 

With gaming, and drinking, and giils at call, 

I'faith, sirs, our sport was by no moans small. 

For Tilly knew how to command, that's plain ; 
lie held himself in, but gave us the lein ; 

And, long as he hadn't the bother of paying. 

Live, and let live !" was the licneral’s saying. 

But fortune soon gave him the slip ! and ne’er. 

Since the day of that villainous 1-eipzig affair. 

Would aught go aright. 'Twas of little avail 
That wc trie<l, foj our plans weie sure to fail. 

If now we diew nigh, and rapp'd at a door. 

No greeting awaited, 'twas ojien'd no more : 

From place to place we went sneaking about. 

And found that their stock of respect was out. 

7'hen ^touch’d I the Saxon bounty, and thought. 

Their Service with fortune must needs be fraught. 

SERGEANT. 

You join'd 'em then just in the pick to share 
Bohemia's plunder ? 


FIRST YAGER. 

L I'd small luck there. 

Strict dismpline sternly nil nI the day. 

Nor dared we a foeman's force display. 

They set us to guard the impel ial forts. 

And plagued us all with the farce of the courts. 

War they waged as a jest 'twpre thought — 

And but half a heart to the business brought. 

^fThey would break with pone; and thus 'twas plain. 
Small honour 'rnong them could a soldier gain. 

So heartily sick in the end grew t. 

That my iniud was the desk again to try j 
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Wheh suddenly, rattling near and far. 

The Friodlandcr's drum was heard to war. 

SERGtANT 

And how long here may >ou mean to sta^ ? 

HaST YA6BE 

You jest, man — long as hf* bctUb the , 
B) my soul ' not a thought of cli«inge hav< J 
Where better than here coul^ the soldiei In ^ 
Here the true fashion of war is iound. 

And the cut pt power’s on all things iound , 
While the spuit, wheieby tlic r lovtment’s given, 
Jd^litily stirs, like the av inds ot heav* n, 

The nitcinest tioopei m all the tiirong 
W ith a heart) step shall 1 tramp along , 

On a burgher’s neck t’s undaunted triad, 

As oui Genual dots on tin piimi ’s head 
As ’twds in the tum of c Id ’U? now, 

The sword is tht stiptic, md all must bow 
One Clime rilonc tan 1 undustmd. 

And that’s to oppose the woid of command 
AMut’s not foibuldin to do mak« bold. 

And none will ask \ou what < leul vou hold 
Of just two things in this woild I wot, 

What b( longs to tht arm , and what does not 
To the hainicr alone is mj jirviti bioiighi 

ol flGl VNT 

’fhus, Atagei, I like thee -thou speik’st, 1 vow, 
With the torn of a Fiiedland trooper now 

11 IIS I \ \GFH 

’Tis not as an offin //( holds command, 

Or a power rettiv’d from thi I mpuoi s hind 
Foi the 1 mpuor ^ scivitt what ^hould hi rait 
What hittu lor him dois the I lupcioi taie"* 
With the might j powti, he wit Ids at will. 

Has ever he sheltu d thi land from ilP 
No — a solditi -kingdom he seeks to raise. 

And for this would set the woild in a blaze, 
Daring to luk and to compass all — 

TRi MPF rra 

Hush — wIjo shall such words as these let falH 

FIRST a VGFE, 

Whatever I think may be said by me. 

For the General tells us, the word is 

SERGEANT ^ 

True — that he said so I fully agree, 

I was standing by. The word is free — 

The deed is dumb--obedience blind ” 

His very words I can call to mind 

FIRST YA6FR 

I know not if these were his words, oi no, 
Bi^he said the thing, and ’tis even so 
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BBCONJ} YAGBn. 

Victory ne’er will his flag forsake. 

Though she's apt from others a tuin to take 
Old Tilly outlived his fame's declint. 

But, under the bannei of Wallenstein, 

There am I certain that \ ictory s mine ’ 

Fortune is spell-bound to him, and must vuld, 

Whoe'er under Fncdland shall take the field 
Is suie of a supernatural shield ; 

For, as all the world is aware lull well, 

'I he Duke has a devil in hue ftom hell 

SiiRGEANT. 

In truth that he's charm’d past a doubt. 

For we Know how, at Lut/en\ bloody affair. 

Where firing was thickest he still was there. 

As coolly as might be, sirs, riding about 
'Tlic hat on his head was shot thio’ and Ihro', 

In coat and boots the bullets that fleW 
Left traces full clear to all men s Mtw , 

But none got so fai iis to scratch off his skin, 

Foi the ointment of hell was too well rubb d m. 

URsr YVGER 

What wonder so strange can )ou .ill see thcie > 

An elk skin lackot he happens to w’'cai , 

And through it the bullets can make no waj 

sEROi 

'Tis an ointment of witches' hcibs, 1 sav. 

Kneaded and cooked by unhol\ ‘*pell 

TRCMpr 1 1 a 

No doubt 'tis the woik of the pov^ers of hell 

SERGE v\r 

'That he rt ids in the stai s we ilso heai , 

Where the liiturc he sees — distant oi neai — 

But I know better the trulli of the easi 
A little gray man, at the dead of nuhl 
Ihrough bolted dooi& to him will jiice — 

The sentinels oft have hailed the si^hl 
And something great was suu to bt ni^li 
When this little Gray ( oat had glided 

first YAf l R 

Aye, aye, he’s sold himself to the devil, 

WherefoK, ray la Is, let’ lea t ui I ie\cl 


‘‘Cl ^E VII 

The abcu — / w//, ( flizfn, 

{^The Eecruit advances frm tht Unf, i cnrtnq a 
f'yniff a utn(*JiiAfc ) 


7)t lufoon 

itn cap on /ns /icad, and cai~ 


To father and uncle pray make my bow. 
Aud bid 'em good bye — I'm a ‘^olcJiei now 
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FIRST YAGER. 

See, yonder they're bringing us something new. 

CITIZEN. 

O, Franz, remember, this day you'll lue. 

RECRUIT (sings). 

The drum and the fife. 

War's rattling throng. 

And a wandering life 
Ihe world along ! 

Swift steed — and a hand 
To curb and command — 

With a blade by the side. 

We’re off far and wide. 

As jolly and fiec. 

As the finch in its glee. 

On thicket oi tiee. 

Under Heu^’n’s wide hollow — 

Hurrah! foi the Fiiedlanders baiuiu I’ll follow! 

SECOND 'NAGLR. 

*Forcgad ! a jolly ( ompanioii, though. 

[Tfioy taliiie him. 


CITIZEN. 

He comes of good kin — now, piay let him go. 

FIRST \ \GI R. 

And M'e wcicii’t found in the streets, you must know. 


I tell yon his wealth is a plcnlifiil sloik. 

Just feci the line stull that he -wtais loi a fi oek. 

fill Menu r. 

The Enipeioi's coat i» the hist he can wear. 

CllIZEN. 

To a cap manufarloiy he is the lim. 

SCrOMI WOLU. 

The will of a man is his fortune alone. 

CiriZEN. 

His giandmothcr's shop will soon bo his own. 

URSI lAGTU. • 

PdIi! tiaffic in matches ! ^^ho ivould ()o 't ^ 
C1JI7EN, 

A wme-shop his godfatlur lea^e^ to boot, 

A cellar with tvvTiity iHsk-. of wine. 

TRUMPETER. 

These with his comiadcs he'll surely sliare. 

SKroND yager. 

Harkyc, lad — be a camp-bi other of mine. 
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CITIZEIN 

A bride he leaves sitting, in teais, apart. 

rTRP»r YVGER. 

Good — that now's a pi oof of an non heart. 

CIllZCV 

Hi*^ grandmother’s sure to die with sorrow. 

SECOND Y^GFW. 

The better — foi then he'll ialiriit to-morrow 

SERGEANT {adtancfs yiavHy, and lays ht6 hattd om thr Rccniit*s fin rap). 

The matter, no doubt, \ou ha\e duly weighed. 

And heroj a new man of yoiiiscll have made , 

With hanger and helm, sii, 50U now belong 
To a noblei and moie distinguished thiong 
Thus, a lottier spirit, 'tweie vicll to njdiold — 

IIRST Y\GFR ♦ 

And, speciallv, novel bo spaiing ol gold 

«ERG1 \NI 

* In Foitunt’s bluj), with an oiiwaid gaU , 

My fiieud, you have made up \oui miud to sad 
The fearth-bcill is open bcfori you — ytt th to 
N ought’*, to be gamed, but b\ those who daic. 

Stupid and '■luggish your citizen’s found, 
luike a dyci’s dull jadc, in lus coascKss round , 

WhiL the soldiei can be wliaVM/ be will. 

For wai o’ci the caitli is the Axa^eliwoid still 
Juht look now at me, and the coat 1 wear. 

You see that the Fiupeioi’b baton I Ixai — 

And all good goveinment, oAcr the eaith, 

You must know fiom tlie baton alone has Inifh , 

Foi the sce[)tre that's sway’d by tlie kingly hand. 

Is nought but a baton, wre understand 
And he who has coipoial's lank obtam’d, 

Stands on the laddei wheie all’s to be gamed, 

And you, 1 ’kc another, may mount to that heij.dit“- 

FIRST lAGEIx. 

Provided you can hut lead and wiite 

SrRGtANT. 

Now, hark to an instance of this, fiom me. 

And one, which I’ve lived myself to *^01 
'rhei**’fl Buttler, the chiel of dragoons, wh\ he, 

Who&e rank was not higher a whit than mine, , 

Some thiity years since, at Cologne on Rhine, 

Is a Major-Geiieiarnow — hecaube 

He put hiiAself foi ward and gamed applause , 

Filling Aie world with his maitial fame. 

While slept my merits w/Jiout a name 
And ev'n the Friedlandei's self — I've heard — 

Our General and all coininandmg Lord, 

Who now can do what he will at a word. 

Had at first but a pnvate squire’s degree ; 

In the goddess of war yet trusting fiee. 

He rear’d the greatness, which now you see. 

And, after the Emperor, next is he. 

Who knows what more he may mean or get ^ 

(Silly,) For aft-day's evening is'n’t come yet. 
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riaST YAOEH. 

Ho was little at firsti now so great— ^ 

For, at Altorf m student's gown, he plac’d. 

By youi leave, the part of a i oaring blade, 

* And rattled away at a queensh rate. 

Hjs fag he hod well nigh killed by a blow. 

And then ISur'mbeig woi ships swou he should go 
To jail for his pain^, — if he hked it, or no 
'Iwas a new-built nest, to be christen'd by him. 

Who hist should be lodged Well, what was his Mhim ? 

Why, he sent his dog forward to lead the uay. 

And they call the lail from the dog to this day 
ITiai was the game a brave fellow bhould pla>. 

And of alljthe great deeds of the General, none 
h'er tickled my fancy, like this one • 

[Jhnug this speech fh** Scioml Yag^ has begun toying with 
th( (ml, nho has hen m uaitiiig 

DRAQOov {stepping between than) 

Comiade — give over this sport, I pia\ 

SttOND 'VAOEU 

Why, who the devil shall sa) me nd^ 

DttAGOON 

I’ve only to tell )ou the girl'h ray own 

Fin ST \ VGEll 

^Sueh a moisel as this, for hiinselt done ’ — 

^Didgoon, wh\ bd\ ait thou cra/y giown > 

SFCOND Y\01 u 

In the camp to be k<cpmg a wench foi out • 

No' the light of a pietty gill’s fate must fall. 

Like the beams of the sun, to gladden us all {Kmi^ her ) 

UR AGoo V (If at s hfn an ay) 

I tell you again, that it sha'n't be done 

UttST YAGFtt 

The pipers arc coming, lads* now toi fun ' 

SECOND JAGER (to Di agoov) 

I sha'n't be fai olF, should you look for me 

SERGEANT 

Peace, mv good fellows * — a kiss goes free 


ScFNE VIII • 

Eniei Miners, awl play a Waltz — at fir^f shwly, awl aftervmrds gutclet 
The first Yager dances with the Girl, the Sutler^woman with the Recruit — 
The Gti I springs away, and the Yager, pursuing her, seizes hold of a Capuchin 
Friar just entering 

CAPUCHIN 

Hurrah * halloo * tol, lol, de roh le » 

The bin's at its height I I’ll not be away ! 

Is't an ai iiy of Christians that jom m such works ^ 
are we all turn’d Anabaptists and Turks > 

VOL. It. hai xn. 2 z 
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*I» the Sabbath a day for this sport in the Isuid, 

*As tho* the great God had the gont in his hand, 

*And tlrtia'eotihln't smite in the midst of your band ? 

Say, is this a time for jour revelling shouts. 

For your banquettings, feasts, and holiday bouts ? 

Quid hie statis otiosi ? declare 

Why, folding your arms, stand ye lazily there ? 

While the furies of war on the Danube now fare, 

And Bavaria's bulwark is lying hill low. 

And Ratisbnn's fast in the clutch of the foe. 

Yet, the army lies here in Bohemia still. 

And caring for nought, so their paunches they fill 1 
Bottles far rather than battles you'll get. 

And your bills than your broad swords more readily wet ; 

With the , wenches, I ween is, your dearest concern. 

And you’d rather roast oxen than Oxenstiorn. 

In sackcloth and ashes while Christendom's grieving, 

No thought has the soldier his guzzle of leaving, 

'Tis a time of misery, groans, and tears i 
Portentous the fare of the heavens appears ! 

And forth from the clouds behold blood-red. 

The Lord’s war-mantle is downward spread — 

While the comet is thrust as a threatening rod. 

From the window of iJeaven by the hand of God. 

*The world is but one vast house of woe, 

♦The Ark of the Church stems a bloody flow, 

♦The Holy Empire — God help the same ! 

♦Has wretchedy sunk to a hollow name. 

♦The Rhine's gay stream has a gory gleam, 

♦The cloister's nests arc robbed by roysters ; 

♦The church lands now are changed to lurch-lands ; 

♦Abbacies, and all other holy foundations, 

♦Now are but Robber-sees — rogues' habitations. 

♦And thus is each once-blest German state 
♦Deep sunk in the doom of the desolate! 

Whence comes all this ? O, that will J tell — 

It comes of your doings, of sin and of hell ; 

♦Of the horrible, heathenish lives ye lead, 

♦Boldiers anti officers, all of a breed. 

For sin is the magnet, on every hand. 

That draws your steel throughout the land ! 

As the onion causes the tear to flow, 

50 Vice must ever be followed by Woe — 

The W duly succeeds the V, 

This is the order of A, B, C. 

f/fji crit victories spes, 

51 ojfcndiiur DmsV which says, , 

How, pray ye, ahal,l victory e’er come to pass, 

♦If thus you play truant from sermon and mass, 

♦And do nothing buf lazily loll o’er the glass ? 

The woman, we're fold in the Testament, 

Found the penny, in search whereof she went, 

.Saul met with his father’s asses again. 

And Joseph hia precious fraternal train. 

But he, who 'mong soldiers shall hope to see . 

God's fear, or shame, or discipline — ^he 
From his toil, beyond doubt, will baffled return, 

I’ho’ a hundred lamps in the search he bum. 

To the wilderness preacher, th' Evangelist says, 

Tlic soldiers, too, throng’d to repent of their wmys, 

,And had themselves christened in former days. 
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Quid faciemus tios ? they said : 

♦Tow'rd Al)raham*s bosom what path must we trc^ ? 

Et ait illis, and, said he, 

Nominem coneutiaiis ; 

From bother and wrongs leave your neighbours free, 
Npqup calummam faciatia ; 

And deal nor in slander nor lies, d’ye see ? 

Contenti estate— content ye> pray, 

SHpendiis vestris — with your pay — 

^And curse for ever each evil way. 

There is a command — thoa shall not utter 
The name of the Lord thy Ood, in vain ; 

*But, where is it men most blasphemies mutter?* 

"^Why here, in Duke Fricdland’& head -quarters, *tis plain. 
If for every thunder ! — and every blast ! 

Which bla7ing ye from your tongue-points cast. 

The bells were but rung, in the country round. 

Not a bellman, I ween, would there soon be found ; 

And if for each and evTy unholy prayer 
Which to vent from your jabbering jaws you dare. 

From your noddles were pluck’d but the smallest hair, 
Ev’ry crop would be smooth'd ere the sun went down, 
Tho* at morn 'twcrc as bushy as Absalom’s crown. 

Now Joshua, methmks, was a soldier as well — 

By the arm of King David the Philistine fell ; 

But where d<i we find it written, 1 pray, 

That they ever blasphemed in this villainous way ? 

One would think ye need stretch your jaws no more, 

To cry, ** God help us !" than " Zounds !" to roar. 

But, by the liquor that's pour'd in the cask, we know 
With what it will bubble and o\erflow. 

Again, it is written — thou shalt not steal. 

And this you follow, i' faith! to the letter. 

For o|)en faced robbery suits ye better. 

'Jlie gripe of your vulture claws you /ix 
On all — and your wiles and rascally tricks 
Make the gold unhid in our coffers now. 

And the calf unsafe while yet in the cow — 

Yc take both the egg and the hen, I vow. 

(yuntfi'nti estate — the preacher .said ; 

Which means — be content with your army bread. 

But how should the slaves not from duty swerve. 

The mischief begins with the lord they serve ? 

Just like the members so is the head. 

I should like to know who can tell me his creed. 

FIRST YAGER. * ^ 

Sir Priest, 'gainst ourselves rail on as you will — 

Of the General we warn you to breathe no ill. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Ne ciistodias gregem •mam ! 

An Abab is he, ^nd a Jerobeam, 

Who the jieople from faith's unerring way. 

To the worship of idols would turn astray. 

TRUMPETER ««d RECRUIT. 

Let us not hear that again, wc pray. 
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CAPUCHIN, 

Suck a jBramarbas, whose iron tooth 

Would seize all the strongholds of earth, forsooth !-^ 

Did he not boast, with ungodly tongue. 

That Stralsund must needs to his grasp be wrung. 

Though to heaven itself with a chain 'twere strung, 

TRUMPETER. 

Will none put a stop to his slanderous bawl ? 

CAPUCHIN. 

A wizard he is ! — and a sorcerer Saul ! — 

Ilolofemes !— a Jehu ! — denying, we know, 

Like St. J^eter, his Master and Lord below ; 

And hence must he quail when the cock doth crow — 

Both YAGERS. 

Now, parson, prepare ; for thy doom is nigh. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A fox more cunning than Herod, I trow — 

TRUMPETER (ZYid YAGERS (pressing (njaimt Mm) . 

Silence, again, — if thou wouldst not die ! 

CROATS (interfering). 

Stick to it, father ; we'll shield you, ne'er fear. 

The close of your preachment now let's hear. 

CAPUCHIN (still huder). 

A Nebuchadnezzar, in towering pride ! 

And a vile and heretic sinner beside ! 

He calls himself rightly the stone of a wall ; 

For, faith ! he's a stumbling-stone to us all. 

And ne'er can the Emperor have peace indeed. 

Till of Friedland himself the land is freed. 

[Puring the last passage, which he pronounces in an elevated 
voice, he has been, gradually retreating, the Croats keep-- 
ing the other Soldiers off. 


Scene IX. 

The above, without the Capuchin. 

FIRST YAGER (to the Sergeant). 

Rut, tell us, what meant he 'bout chanticleer. 
Whose crowing the General dares not hear ? 
No dov|)t it was utiered in spite and scorn. 

S^GEANT. 

Listen — 'tis not so untrue as't appears ; 

For Friedland was rather mysteriously born. 
And is 'specially troubled with ticklish ears. 
He never can suffer the mew of a cat ; 

And, when the cock crows, he starts thereat. 

FIRST YAGER. 

He's one and tlie same witli the Hon in that. 
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SEHOfiANT. 

Mouse-still must all around him creep. 

Strict watch in this the sentinels keep, 

For he ponders on matters most grave and deep. 

[Fokes in the Tent. A Tumult. 
Seize the rascal ! lay on I lay on I 

pbasant's toice. 

Help ! — mercy 1 — help ! 


OTllBRS. 

Peace ! peace ! begone ! 

FIRST YAGER. 

Deuce take rnc, hut yonder the swords arc out 

SECOND YAOEB. 

1’licii 1 must be ofl‘, and see what *tis about. 


[ Yagers enter the Tent. 

&LTLhH-woi\[AN {comcs fovu'urd). 

A scandalous villain ! — a scurvy thief ! 

T BUM PETER. 

Good hostess, the cause of this clamorous grief? 

SUTLER^WOMAN. 

\ cut-purse ! — a scoundrel I the villain I call. 

That the like in my tent should ever befall ! 

I’m disgraced and undone with the ofliceis all ’ 

SERGEANT. 

Well, coz^ what is it ? 

SUTl ER-WOMAN, 

Why, what should it be ? 

But a peasant theyS'c taken just now with me — 

A rogu^, vvith false dice to favour his play. 

TRUMPETER. 

See ! they’re bringing the boor and his son this way. 


Scene X. 

Soldiers dragging in the Peasant, bound 

VIK8T YAGER. 

He must hang ^ ^ 

SHARPSHOOTERS UUd DRAGOONS. 

To the provost come on ! 

SERGEANT. 

Tis the latest order that forth lias gone. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

In an hour I hope to behold hun swinging ! 

SEKG£A^ r. 

Bad woik bad w.vzt.'-, will needs be bringing. 
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FIRST ARQUEBUSiER (/o thi othertf)- 

This caiix^ of their desperation. We 
First ruin th^ out and out, d’ye see ; 

Which tempts them to steal, as it seems to me. 

TRUMPETER. 

How now ? the rascars cause would you plead ? 

The cur I — the devil is in you indeed ! 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

r The boor is a man — as a body may say. 

FIRST YAGER (/o the Truni'peter) , 

Let 'cm go«/ — they're of Tiefenbach’s corps, the railers, 
A glorious train of glovers and tailors ! 

At Brieg, in garrison, long they lay ; 

What should they know about camps, I pray ? 


Scene XL 


Tlip above — Cvir ussier s. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Peace ! — ^What's amiss with the boor, may I crave ? 

FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

He has cheated at play, the cozening knave ! 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

But say, has he cheated you, man, of aught ? 

FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

Just clean'd me out — and not left me a groat. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

And can you, who’ve the rank of a Friedland man. 

So shamefully cast yourself away. 

As to try your luck with a boor at play ? 

Let him run off, so that run he can. 

[llie Peasant escapes, the others ilirony together, 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

He makes short work — is of resolute mood — 

And that with such fellows as these is good. 

Who is he ? — not of Bohemia, that 's clear. 

^ SUTLBR-’WfOMAN. 

He 's a Walloon^and res^/cct, I trow, 

Is due to the Pappenheim cuirassier ! 

FIRST,' DRAGOON {joining). 

Young Piccolomini leads them now. 

Whom they chose as Colonel, of their own free might. 
When Pappenheim fell in Lutzen's fight, 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

Durst they, indeed, presume so far ? 


[J^n. 
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FIRST DRAGOON. 

This regiment is something above the rest. 

It has ever been foremost Uiroughout the war. 

And may manage its laws, os it pleases best ; 

IJesides Tis by Friedland himself carest. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER {to tlie Ser(nid). 

Ifl’t so in truth, man? Who averr*d it? 

SECOND CUIRAbSIElt. 

From the lips of the Colonel himself 1 heard it. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

'flic devil ! we’re not their dogs, I ween I 

FIRST YAGER. 

llovv now, what’s wrong? You’re swohi vvith spleen/ 

SECOND YAGER. 

Is it any thing, comrades, may us concern ? 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

’’ris what none need be wondrous glad to learn. 

[T/ie Soldiers preb's round him. 
To the Netherlands they would lend us now — 

Cuirassiers, Yagers, and Shooters away 
Fight tliousand, in all, must march, they say. 

SUTCER-WOMAN. 

What ! what ! again the old wandering way — 

1 got back from Flanders but yesterday ! 

SECOND CUIRASSIER (io the Dragoons) . 

"^'ou of lluttler's corps must tramp with the rest. 

FIRST CUIIlASvSlER. 

And we, the Walloons, must doubtless be gone. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Why of all our squadrons these are the best. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

To march where that Milanese fellow leads on. 

FIRST YAGER. 

The Infant ! that’s queer enough in its way. 

SECOND YAGER. 

The Priest — then, egad / there’s the devil to pay. 

• • 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Shall we then leave the Friedlander’s train. 

Who so nobly his soldiers doth*entertain — 

And drag to the held with this fellow from Sjiain ? 

A niggard whom we in our souls disdain ! 

That’ll never go down — Pm off, I swear. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why. whal tlie devil should we do there? 

We sold our blood to th’ Emperor — ne'er 
For this Spanish red hat a drop we’ll sfiarc ! 
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SECONII YAGER. 

On the Friedlander's word and credit alone 
We ranged ourselvts in the trooper line. 

And, but for our love to Wallenstein, 

Ferdinand ne*cr had our service known. 

FIRST DRAGOON. 

Was it not Fried land that formed our force ? 

His fortune shall still be the star of our course. 

SERGEANT. 

Silence, good comrades, to me give ear — 

Talking does little to help us, here. 

Much farther in this I can see than you all. 

And a tra^*) has been laid in which we’re to fall. 

FIRST YAGER. 

List to the order-book ! hush — ^be still i 

SERGEANT. 

But first, cousin Gustel, 1 pray thee fill 
A glass of Melneck, as my stomach's but weak ; 
When Tve tost it off, my mind I’ll speak. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Take it, good Sergeant. I quake for fear — 

Think you that mischief is hidden here ? 

SERGEANT. 

Look ye, my friends, 'tis fit and clear 
That each should consider what’s most near. 

But as the General say 1, 

One should always the whole of a case descry. 

Wc call ourselves all the Fried lander’s troops ; 

The Burgher, on whorn we’re billclted, stoops 
Our wants to supply, and cooks our soups. 

His ox, or liis horse, the Peasant must chain 
To our bagg.igc car, and may grumble in vain. 

Just let a lance-corp’ral, Avrth seven good men, 
'/ow'rd a village ftoni far but come within ken. 
You’re sine he’ll be prince of the [dare, and may 
Cut what capers he will, with uiiquestion’d sway. 
Why, zounds ! lads, they heartily hate us all — 
And would rather the devil should give them a call, 
Ilian our yellow collars. And why don’t they fall 
On us fairly at once, and got rid of oni lumbci ? 
'PheyTe more than our match in point of number. 
And carry tlie cudgel as we do the sword. 

Why can we laugh them to scorn } By my w'ord. 
Because we \nake up here a terrible horde. 


Aye, aye, in the mass lies the spell of our might. 
And the Friedlandcr judged the matter aright, 
Wlien, some eight or nine years ago, he brought 
llie Emperor's army together. Tlicy thought 
INvelve thousand enough for the Gen’ral. In vain- 
Said he — such a force 1 can never maintain. 

Sixty thousand I’ll biiiig ye into the plain. 

And they. I’ll be sworn, wont of hunger die. 

And thus were >ve Wallenstein’s men, say 1. 
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sergeant. 

' For example— cut one of my fingers off — 

This little one, here, from my right Hand doff. 

Is the taking my finger, then, all you've done ? 

No, no, to the devil my hand is gone ! 

'I’is a stumj) — no more — and use has none. 

The eight thousand horse they wish to disband, 

May be but a finger of our army's hand. 

But, when they're once gone — may we understand 
We arc but one-fifth the less? Oh, no — 

By the Lord, the whole to the devil will go ' 

All terror, respect, and awe, will be o'er. 

And the Peasant will swell hi? crest once more ; 

And the Board of Vienna will order us where 
Our troops must be cpiartered, and how we nuistofarc. 
As of old, in the days of their beggarly care. 

Yes — and how long it will be who ran say 
Ere the General himself they may take away ? 

For they don't much like him at court, I learn ; 

And then it's all up with the whole concern I 
For who, to our pay, will be left to aid us ? 

And see that they keep the promise they made us. 
Who has the energy — who tlie mind — 

The flasliiug thought — and the fearless hand — 
Together to bring, and thus fastly hind 
The fragments that form our close-knit band ? 

For example, Dragoon — just answer us now, 

From which of the countries of earth art tliou ? 

DRAGOON. 

From distant Erin came I here. 

SERGEANT {to the two Cuirassicrs) . 

You're a Walloon, my friend, that's dear; 

And you, an Italian, as all may hear. 

nilST CUIRASSIER. 

Who T may be, faith ! I never could say : 

III my infant years they stole me away. 

SERGEANT. 

And you, from what far land may you be : 

FIRST ARQCEMUS»EH. 

I come from Bucliau — on the Fedcr Sea. 

SERGEANT. 

Neighbour, and you r ^ 

SECOND ARQUEBITSI^R. • 

I am a Swiss. 

SERGEANT {fo thc &peomi Ycifjei'). 

And Yager, Jet’s hear wliere your country is r 

SECOND YAGF.R, 

Up above Wismar, ray fathers dwell. 

SERGEANT (jmintitiy to the Trumpeter) . 

And he's from Kgcr — and I as well ; 
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And, now, my comrades, I ask you whether. 
Would any one think, when looking at us. 

That we, from the North and South, had thus 
Been hitherward drifted and blown together ? 
Do we not seem as hewn from one mass ? 

Stand we not close against the foe 
As tho' we were glued, or moulded so ? 

Like mill- work don't we move, d’ye think, 
'Mong ourselves in the nick, at a word or wink 
Who has thus cast us, here, all as one. 

Now to be sever'd again by none ? 

Who ? why, no other than Wallenstein ! 

FIRST YAGUA. 

In my life it ne'er was a thought of mine. 
Whether Vc suited each other or not, 

1 let myself go with the rest of the lot. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

1 quite agree in the Sergeant’s opinion — 

They'd fain have an end of our camp dominion. 
And trample the soldier down, that they 
May govern alone in their own good way. 

'Tis a conspiration — a plot, I say ! 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

A conspiration — God help the day ! 

Then my customers won't have cash to pay. 

.SERGEANT. ^ 

Why, faith, we shall all be bankrupts made ; 
The captains and generals, most of them, pai<l 
The costs of the regiments with private cash 
And, wishing, 'bove all, to cut a dash. 

Went a little beyond their means — but thought. 
No doubt, that they thus had a bargain bought. 
Now they'll he cheated, sirs, one and all. 
Should our chief, our head, the General fall. 

.SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Oh, Heav’n ! this curse 1 never can brook ! 
Why, half of the array stands in my book. 

Two hundred dollars I've trusted madly. 

That Count Isolani, who pays so badly. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Well, comrades, let’s tix on what’s to be done — 
Of the ways to save us, I see but one ; 

Tf we hold together we needn't fear ; 

8o let us stand out as one man here ; 

And then tlK;y raay^order and send as they will. 
Fast plfpted wc'll stick in Bohemia still. 

We'll never give in — no, .or march an inch. 

We stand on our honour," and must not flinch. 

SECOND yager. 

We re not to be driven the country about. 

Let 'em come here, and they'll find it out. 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

Good sirs, 'twerc well to bethink ye still. 

That such is the Emperor’s sovereign will. 
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TRUMPETER. 

Oh, as to the Emperor, we needn't be nice, 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

i-.et me not hear you say so twice. 

trumpeter » 

Why'tis even so — as I jUst have said. 

first yager. 

True man — I've always heard ’em say, 

'Tis Frledland, alone, you've here to obey. 

SERGE A.Nr. 

By our bargain witl\ him it should be so. 

Absolute power is his, you must know. 

We've war, or peace, but as he may please. 

Or gold or goods he has power to seize. 

And hanging or pardon his will decrees. 

Captains and colonels he makes — and he 
In short by th' Imperial seal is free. 

To hold all the marks of sovereignty. 

FIRST ARQUEIIUSIER. 

The Duke is high and of mighty will. 

But yet must remain, for good or for ill, 

Like us all, but the Emperor’s servant still. 

SERGEANT. 

Not like us all — 1 there disagree — 

Friedland is quite independent and free, 
llie Bavarian is no more a Prince than he ; * 

For, was I not by myself to .see. 

When on duty at Brandeis, how th’ Emperor said. 

He wished him to cover his princely head, 

FIRST ARQUEBU8IER. 

Tliat was because of the Mecklcnburgh land, 

Whicli he held in pawn from the Emperor's hand. 

FIRST YAGER {to the Serffpunt). 

In the Emperor's presence, man ! say you so ? 

That, beyond doubt, was a wonderful go ! 

SERGEANT {fppls in hin pucJcPt) . 

If you question my word in w^hat 1 have told, 

I can give you something to gras]) and hold. 

[Slmviny a coin. 

Whose image and stamp d’ye here behold f 

SXTTLER- WOMAN. 

Oh ! that is a Wallcnsteincr, sure ! 

SERGEANT-MiyOR. 

Well, there, you have it — what doubt can rest ? 

Is he not Prince just as good as the be.st r 
Coins he not money like Ferdinand } 

Hath he not his own subjects and land ? 

Is he not called your Highness, I pray ? 

And why should he not have his soldiers in pay ? 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

That no one has ever meant to gainsay ; 
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But we're still at the Emperor's beck and call. 
For his Majesty 'tis who pays us all. 

TUUMPBTER. 

In your teeth 1 deny it — and will again — 

His Majesty 'tis who pays us wo/. 

For this forty weeks, say, what have we got 
But a promise to jiay, believed in vain ? 

KtRST ARQUEBU81ER. 

What then ! 'tis kept in safe hands, I suppose. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Peace, good sirs, will you come to blows ? 

Have you a quarrel and squabble to know 
If the Emijeror be our master or no ? 

Tis because of our rank, as his soldiers brave. 
That we scorn the lot of the herdeil dave ; 

And will not be driven from place to plac^. 

As priests or puppies our path may trace. 

And, tell me, is't not the Sovereign's gain. 

If the soldiers their dignity well maintain ? 

Who but his soldiers give him the state 
Of a mighty, wide-ruling potentate ? 

Make and preserve for him, far and near. 

The voice which Christendom quakes to hear I 
Well enough they may his yoke-chain bear. 

Who feast on his favours, and daily share. 

In golden chambers hivs sum])tuouh lare. 

We — wc of his splendours have no part. 

Nought but hard wearying toil and care. 

And the pride that lives in a st)ldier's heart. 

SECOND YAGER. 

All great tyrants and kings have shewn 
ITieir wit, as I take it, in what they've done ; 
They've trampled all others with stern command. 
But the soldier they’ve led with a gentle hand. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The soldier his worth must understand ; 

Whoe'er doesn’t nobly diive the trade, 

’I’wcre best from the business far he’d staid. 

If I cheerily set my life on a throw, 

Something still better than life Pll know ; 

Or I'll stand to be slain for the paltry pelf. 

As the Croat still does — and scorn myself. 

BOTH YAGERS. 

Yes — honour is deafer than life itself. 

f 

^ FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The sword is no plough .lor delving tool. 

He, who would till with it, is but a fool. 

For us, neither grass nor grain doth grow. 
Houseless the soldier is doomed to go, 

A changeful wanderer over the earth. 

Ne'er knowing the warmth of a home-lit hearth, 
llie city glances— he halts not there — 

Nor ill village meadows, so green and fair ; 

The vintage and harvest wreath are twined. 

He secs, but must leave them far behind. 
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Then, tell me, what hath the soldier left. 

If he *3 once of his self-esteem bereft? 

Something he must have his own to call. 

Or on slaughter and burnings at once he’ll fall. 

FIttST ARaUfiBUSlKK. 

God knows, 'tis a wretched life to live ! 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Yet one which 1 for no other would give ; 

Ix)ok ye — far round in the world IVe been. 

And all of its different service seen. 

The Venetian Republic — the Kings of Spain 
And Na})lcs I’ve served, and served in vain. 

Fortune still frowned — and merchant and knighl,^ 

Oaftsman and Jesuit, have met my sight. 

Yet, of all their Jackets, not one have T known 
To please me like this steel coat of niy own. 

riBSr ARQOKBUSTER. 

Well — that now is what I can scarcely say. 

PIRST CUIRASSIER. 

In the world, a man who woidd make his way. 

Must plague and bestir himself night and day. 

To honour and place, if he choose the road, 

He must bend his hack to the golden load. 

And if home-delights should his fancy please. 

With chddren and grandchildren round his knees. 

Let him follow an honest trade in peace. 

I’ve no taste for this kind of life — not I ! 

Free wdll I live, and as freely die. 

No man’s spoiler nor heir will I be — 

But, throned on my nag, J will smile to sec 
7’he coil of the crowd that is under me. 

FIRST YAGLR. 

Bravo ! — that’s as I’ve always done. 

FIRST AUQUEBUSIER. 

In tnith, sirs, it may be far better fun 
To trample thus over your neighbour’s crown. 

FIRST CUIRA.S.SIER. 

Comrade, the times are bad of late — 

The sword and the scales live separate. 

But do not then blame that I’ve preferr’d. 

Of the two to lean, as I have, to the sword. 

For mercy in war I will yield to none, 

Tho* I never will stoop to be drummed upon. ^ 

FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 

Who but the soldier the blame should bear 
That the labouring poor so hardly fare? 

The war with its plagues, which all have blasted. 

Now sixteen years in the land hath lasted. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Why, brother, the blessed God above 
(^an’t have from us all an equal love. 

One prays for the sun, at which t’other will fret : 

One is for drv weather — t’other for wet. 
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What you, now, regard as with misery rife. 

Is to me the unclouded sun of life. 

If 'tis at the cost of the burgher and boor, 

I really am sorry that tliey must endure ; 

But how can I help it ? Here, you must know, 

Tis just like a cavalry charge 'gainst the foe : 

The steeds loud snorting, and on they go 1 
Whoever may lie in the mid career — 

Be it my brother or son so dear. 

Should his dying groan iny heart divide. 

Yet ovei his body I needs must ride. 

Nor pitying stop to drag him aside. 

FIRST YAGER. 

True — \<ho ever asks how another may bide ? 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Thus, my lads, 'tis my counsel, while 
On the soldier dame Fortune deigns to smile, 

That we with both hands her bounty clasp. 

For it mayn't be much longer left to our grasj). 

Peace will be coming some over night, 

And then there’s an end of our martial might. 

The soldier unhorsed, and fresh-mounted the boor, 

Kre you can think it, ^twill be as before. 

As yet we’re together firm bound in the land. 

The hilt is yet fast in the soldier’s hand. 

Hut let ’em divide us, and soon wc shall find 
Short commons is all that remains behind. 

FIRST "iAOER. 

No, no, by the Lord ! that won’t do for me. 

Come, come, lads, let’s all now, as one, agree. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Yes, let us resolve on w^hat ’tis to be. 

FIRST AHQUEBUSIER {to the Sutler-woman, drawhuj out Ms leather purse.) 
Hostess, tell us how high you’ve scored. 

SUTLER-W^OMAIV. 

Oh, ’tis unworthy a single word. [TAey settle, 

TRUMPETER. 

You do well, sirs, to take a farther walk. 

Your company only disturbs our talk. 

I , [Exeunt Arquebusiers, 

FIUS'J CUIRASSIER, 

Plague take the fellows — they’re brave, T know. 

FIRST Y\GER. 

They hav'n't a soul 'hove a soapboiler's though. 

SECOND YAGER. 

We’re now alone, so teach us who can 
How best we may meet and mar their plan. 
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TRUMPETER. 

How ? Why, let’s tell ’em we w'ill not go ! 

PIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Despising all discipline ! no, my lads, no. 
Rather his cor]i3 let each of us seek, 

And quietly then with his comrades speak. 
That every soldier may clearly know. 

It were not for his good so far to go ; 

For my Walloons to answer Tni free, 

Kvcry man of ’em thinks and acts with me. 


SERGEANT. 

The Tcrzka regiments, both horse and foot 
Wdl thus resolve, and will keep them to ’t. 

SECOND CUIRASSIER (joining iho First). 
The Walloons and the Lombards, one intent. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Freedom is Yagers’ own element. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Freedom must ever with might entwine — 

1 live and will die by WAllenstcin. 

FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

The Lorrainers go on with the strongest tide, 
Where spirits arc light and courage tried. 

DRAGOON. 

An Irishman follows his fortune’s star. 

SECOND SHARPSHOOTER. 

Tile Tyrolese for their sovereign war. 

FIRST CUIRASSIER, 

I’hen, comrades, let each of our corps agree 
A pro mvworid to sign — that we. 

In spite of all force or fraud, will be 
To the fortunes of Friedland firmly bound. 

For ill him is the soldier’s father found. 

’Fills we will humbly present, when done. 

To Piccolomini — I mean the son — 

Who understands these kind of affairs. 

And the Fried lander’s highest favour shares ; 
Besides, with the Emperor’s self, they say. 

He holds a capital card to play. * 

• • 

SECOND YAGER. 

W’^ell, then, in this, let us all agree. 

That the Colonel shall our spoke*sman be I 

ALL (going). 

Good ! the Colonel shall ov.r spokesman be. 

SERGEANT. 

Hold, sirs — just toss off a glass with me 
To the health of Piccolomini. 
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s\jTi,En-woMAN {brings a flask) » 

This shall not go to the list of scores, 

I gladly give it — success be yours ! 

CUIllAbSlER. ' 

Jlie soldier shall sway ! 

BOTH YAGERS. 

The peasant shall pay 

DRAGOONS and shooters. 

The army shall flourishing stand ! 

«i TRUMPETER (Hid SERGEANT. 

And the Friecllarulcr keep the conunaud ! 

SECOND CUIRASSIER {SlUys) . 

Arouse ye, iny comrades, to horse ! to horse ! 

To the field and to freedom we guide ! 

For there a man feels the pride of his force, 

And there is the heart of him tried. 

No help to him there by another is shewn. 

He stands for himself and himself idone. 

{The Soldiers from the back (jiunmd have come forward during the 
singing of this vf'vse, and form the chorus. 


Chorus. 

No help to him there by another is shewn. 

He stands for himself and himself alone. 

DRAGOON. 

Now freedom hath fled from the world, we find 
But lords and their bondsmen vile ; 

And notliji'g holds sway in the breast of mankind 
Save falsehood and cowardly guile. 

Who looks in death’s face with a fearless brow. 
The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 


Chorus. 


Who looks in death’s face witli a fearless brow. 

The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 

EIRST YAGER. 

With the troubles of life be ne'er bothers his pate, 

Ahd feelb neither' fear nor sorrow ; 

But bJldly rides onward to meet with his fate — 

He may meet it to-day, or to-morrow ! 

And, if to-morrow 'twill come, then, I say. 

Drain we the cup of life's joy to-day ! 

Clvorus. 

And, if to-morrow 'twnll come, then, I say. 

Drain we the cup of life's joy to-day ! 

[ The glasses are h^re refilled, and all drink. 
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8BRGEANT. 

*Ti3 from heaven his jovial lot has birth ; 

Nor needs he to strive or toil. 

The peasant may grope in the bowels of earth* 

And for treasure may gicedily moil : 

He digs and he delves through life for the pelf. 

And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 

Chorvs, 

He digs and he delves through life for the prlf. 

And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 

FIRST VAGER. 

The rider and lightning steed — a pair 
Of terrible guests. I ween ! 

From the bridal'-hall as the torches glare. 

Unbidden they join the scone : 

Nor gold, nor wooing, his pa'ssion prove ; 

13y etorrn he carries the piize of love ' 

Phorm, 

Nor gold, nor wooing, his jvassinu pro\e ; 

By btonn he cariies the piize of love ! 

SEtONb CUlRASSISa. 

Why mourns the wenc li w ith so sorrowful face .> 

Away, gill, the soldier must go I 
No spot on the earth is his lestmg-place ; 

And your fnrf love lie ne\cr can know. 

Still onward driven by fate’s loide wind. 

He no when* may leave his peace behind. 

Chorvs. 

Still onward diivim by fateS rude wind, 

1 le nowdiei e may leave liis peace behind. 

FIRST YAGER. 

{He tales the two ne,vt to hun hy the havcl — the others do the same 
and form a large bemkirde.) 

Then louse yc, my comrades — to horse ! to horse ! 

In battle the breast doth swell ! 

Youth bods — the life-cup foams in its force — 

Up ! ere time can tht dew dispel ! 

And deep be the stake, as the prize is high — 

Who life would win, he must dare to <lie ! • 

Chorus. • * 

And deep be the stake, ns the prize is high — 

Who life would win, he must dare to die ! 

[The Curtain falls before the Choi'us has finished m 
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ON THU PUNISHMENT OP 0BATH. 


This subject has become one of 
paramount interest in France. '/Vtejv, 
indeed^ the double question arises* 
as to whether this punishment be 
, right or wrong, and also, (whichever 
it may be,) whether the law inflicting 
it should at this moment be suddenly 
, repealed. In regard to the eventual 
abolition of the law* but little, if 
any, doubt is entertained as to its 
propriety, in the minds of those who 
have given the subject their be&t con- 
sideration. But, whether this should 
take place now — that i^ 'to say, 
whether the law, however good, 
should be forced suddenly upon the 
people of Fiance, to suit a paiticu- 
lai case, requires much and deep 
deliberation. ' Tmth should not be 
spoken at all times.* This maxim, 
which some later writers have at- 
tempted to explode, is one which 
should not be neglected. It may be 
dangerous — not merely to the person 
speaking, but oven to the cause of 
Truth — that tiuth should be prema- 
turely spoken. There is a time for 
all things : and, even tioith itself, if 
thrust upon prejudiced and unwilling 
ears, may not be heard. Although 
in the end it will be sure to make its 
way, its good effects will be neces- 
sarily delayed; and this in itself 
is an evil. The wise legislator 
(like the skilful miner) will not at- 
tempt to batter dtAsn a mountain of 
prejudice : he will exert his science : 
he will sap and undermine it. The 
story of * the traveller between the 
wind and the sun* is a valuable fable. 
It should never be lost sight of by 
those who have to deal with the 
superstitions and passions of men. 

In regard to the punishment of 
Death itself, the fpllowing paper will 
speak more efficiently than the writer 
of these few prefatory lineb can pre- 
tend to do. It 'forms j^rt of an 
essay which <^was written, a few 
years ago, by the late MV. Haziitt, 
at the request of a Society then ex- 
isting in London, for obtaining a re- 
of this formidable law, and 
to contain pretty well the 
3Uin of what tnight be brought 
^ forward against the punishment by a 
philosophical reasuner,— -It has never 
yet been published. 

After icMcwing the ^ opinions of 


Boccaria, Pastoret, Pinel, and some 
French and American writers, the 
essay proceeds in the following 
words ; — 

'* The view which has been taken 
of the subject by Beccaria and other 
modern writers appears to be erro- 
neous or defective in soiue- of the 
moat important circumstances relat- 
ing to this question. 

** First objection. It is assumed as 
a general maxim, that ' it is not the 
intensity of punishment, but its du- 
ration, which makes the greatest im- 
pres-^ion on the human mind.' 

"This maxim will be found to be in 
direct opposition to all experience, 
and to every principle of human 
nature. It supposes that a number 
of impressions, fet ble in themselves, 
and dissipated over a long interval of 
time, produce a stronger effect upon 
the mind, than a single object, how- 
ever powerful and sti iking, presented 
to it at once *. that is, that the passions 
are excited more by reason than ima- 
gination, by the real, than by the ap- 
parent quantity of good or evil. This 
principle is indeed, in general, de- 
nied by Mr. Bentham, but admit- 
ted by him, as far as relates to the 
influence of the fear of death on 
malefactors. If it be true with re- 
spect to them in particular, (which 
there is reason to doubt,) it is 
not because the fear of a continued 
punishment influences them more 
than the fear of an intense one, but 
because death is to them not an in- 
tense punishment. 

" Again it has been said, that 
' crimes are more effectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than by the 
severity of the punishment.’ Now I 
cannot think that this is either self- 
evident, or tme universally and in the 
abstract. It is not true of human 
nature in general, and it is still less 
so as applied to the more lawless and 
abandoned classes of the community. 
It is evident from the veiy character 
of such persons, that if they are not 
to be acted upon by violent motives, 
by what appals strongly to their 
imagination and their passion^ ; they 
cannot be acted upon at all, they are 
out of the reach of all moral disci- 
pline. The null, sober certainties of 
common lil^, and the real conse- 
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quences of Aings wbon pet in com- 
petition with any faVdufitc inclina- 
tion, or vicioua indulgence, they al- 
together despise* It is only when 
the df pniiiehmeiit is im- 

mediate, obvious, and connected with 
circumstances, which strike upon the 
imaginaticUi, that it operates effectu- 
ally iU the prevention of crimes. This 
principle is however true, as it has 
been sometimes appiledto cases where 
the iaw has become a' dfead letter* 
fVken a moderate punishment is strict- 
ly and vigorously Ofifbrced, and a severe 
punishment is as generally md syste- 
mafically evaded, ike mind will, un- 
doubtedly, he more affected by what it 
considers as a Oeriovts reality, than by 
what it will regard as an idle threat. 
So far the principle is true in its ap- 
plication, but no farther. 

First maxim. It is not the real, but 
the apparent severity of the punish- 
ment which most effectually deters 
from the commUsion of crimes. For 
this reason, an intense punishiyent 
will have more effect than a conti- 
nued one, becauvse more easily appre- 
hended. Neither is the certainty of 
punishment to be depended on, ex- 
cept when it is apparent. Tt is not 
the calculation of consequences, hut 
their involuntary and irresistible im- 
pression on the mind that produces ac- 
tion, Tfte lav'S to prevent ndmes must 
appeal to the passions of men, and not 
to their reason : for crimes proceed 
from passion, ami not from reason. If 
men were gov(rm*d by reason, laws 
would be unnecessary. 

” Second olgection. Tt seems to be 
taken for granted by speculative 
writers, (at least the contrary is not 
stated with sufficient distinctness) 
that punishment operates by terror 
alone, or by the fear which each in- 
dividual has of the consequences to 
^jimsclf. 

" It is indeed a prevailing maxim of 
philosophy, that self-interest is the 
sole spring of action, and it has thus 
probably been inferred, that the fear 
of punishment could only operate on 
this principle of cool, calculating 
self-interest. But it is quite certain 
that sympathy with others, whatever 
may be its origin^ is, practically 
speakiug* independcht and pow. 
erful phnciple of action. Ihe opi- 
nions and feelings of others do ac- 
tually and consUntly influence our 
conduct, in opposition to our strong- 


est interests and inclinations. That 
punishment, therefore, will not be the 
most dreaded, nor, consequently, the 
most effectual, which is the gieatcst 
to the individual, unless it is at the 
same time thought so by others, and 
expresses the greatest general disap- 
probation of the crime. Tims, though 
a malefactor, consulting only his own 
inclinations of feelings, might prefer 
death to per[>etual imprisonment and 
harti labour, yet he may regard it as 
the worst of punishments, in as far 
as it demonstrates the 'greatest ab- 
horrence and indignation in the com- 
munity against the crime. 

Second maxim. Punishment ope- 
rates by symjMithy, as well as by ter- 
ror. Penal laws have a tendency 
to repicss crimes not more by exciting 
a dread of the consequences, than 
by marking the strong sense enter- 
tained by others of their enormity, 
and the detestation by which they 
are held by mankind in general. The 
most severe laws will always he the 
most effectual, as long as they are 
expressions of the public sentiment ; 
but they will become ineffectual, in 
proportion as tills simtimcnt is want- 
ing. The disproportion between the 
crime jiiid the punishment in the 
public opinion, will then counteract 
the dread of the severity of the Jaw. 
Setting this feeling aside, the most 
severe laws will be the most effec- 
tual. The argument drawn from the 
inefficacy of severe jmni&hnients, 
•when inflicted on trifling or comnum 
offences, does not prove that they 
must be ineffectual, when apjilied to 
great crimes, which rouse the j»ublic 
indignation and justify the seventy. 

** Third objection. It is farther im- 
plied in the foregoing statements, 
that the only object of punishment 
is to prevent actual crimes, or that 
those laws are the best, which most 
effectually atiswcr this end by deter- 
ring criminals.^ 

'*Thi5 1 also conceive to be a narrow 
and imperfect view of the question, 
which respects not merely the mo- 
tives and conduct of criminals, but 
the motives and sentiments of the 
community at large. It is of the first 
importance that the ill disposed 
should be coerced, but it is also of 
importance that they should be co- 
erced m such a manner, and by such 
means, as it is most consistent with 
the public morals to employ. In de- 
3 A 2 
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fending the state, we arc not to 
lorget that the state ought to be worth 
defending. As the sentiments of so- 
riety have a powerful olfeet in cn- 
fojcing the Jaws, so the laws re-act 
powerfully on the sentiments of so- 
ciety. Tliis is evident with respect 
to barbarous punishments. Ulie evil 
of a law o}>ernting in this way on man- 
ners, by holding out an example of 
cruelty and injustice, however eftec- 
tual il might be found, is not denied. 
In like manner, a law falling short of 
or disaj3]>ointing the just indigna- 
tion and moral sense of the corn- 
mum ly, is, for the same leason, 
faulty as one that t'xceeds and out- 
rages it. One end of punishment, 
therefore, is to satisfy this natural 
sense of ju dice in the public mind, 
and to strengtlien the opinion of the 
community by its act. As the arm 
of justici’ ought not to be mocked 
and baflk'd by the imjiunity of of- 
fences, so neithei ought it to be un- 
nerved by thwarting and prevaricat- 
ing with the common sentiments of 
mankind, or by substituting remote, 
indirect, and aitincial punishments 
for olivious and diiect ones. I call 
a punishment natural when it is dic- 
tated by the p< excited against 
the crime. A ptinishment will there- 
fore hi' the most beneficial when it 
arises out of, and co- operates with 
that strong sense of right oi wrong, 
that firm and healthy tone of public 
sentiment, which is the best preser- 
vative agaiiist crime. 

llhii^tratinn. Thus even if it were 
shewn that perpetual imprisonment 
and hard labour would be equally 
etfecLual in deterring malefactors 
from the commission of murder, 
it would by no means necessarily 
follow, that this mode of punish- 
ment would be preferable to capi- 
tal punishment, unless it could at 
the same time be made to^apptar 
that it would equally enforce the 
piinciplc of the connexion Ijetweeii 
the crime and thirpunishment, or the 
rule of natural justice, by w^hich he 
wh<j shews himself inililfercnt to the 
lifetof another, forfeits his own. 

is a natural and home-felt 
connexion between the hardened ob- 
duracy which has shewn itself in- 
sensible to the cries of another for 
mercy and the immediate burst of in- 
dignation which dooms the criminal 
to feel that he has no clainos on the 


pity of others; but there is no con- 
nexion, because there is no ascertain^ 
able proportion, in the mind cither 
of tlie criminal or the public, be- 
tween the original tirime, and the 
additional half-hour in the day after 
the lapse of twenty years, which the 
malefactor is condemned to labour, 
or the lash of the whip which urges 
him to complete his heavy task. 
Tliat reasoning which stops the tor- 
rent of imblic indignation, and di- 
verts it from its object only to dole 
it out to its miserable victim, drop 
by diop and day by day, through a 
long protracted series of time with 
systematic, deliberate, unrelenting 
severity, is in fact neither wise nor 
humane. Punishments of this kind 
may be so contrived as to intimidate 
the worst part of mankind, but they 
will also be the aversion of the best, 
and will confound and warp the 
plain distinctions between right and 
Wfoiur. 

** Third maxim. The end of punish- 
ment is not only to prevent actual 
crimes, but to form a standard of 
}>uMic opinion, and to confiim and 
sanction the monil sentiments of the 
community. 'I he mode and degree 
of the punishment ought, therefore, 
to be dcteimined with a view to this 
object, as well as with a \iew to the 
regulation of the police. 

“ Fourth ohjevtion. The theory 
here alluded to, is farther objection- 
able, in this, that it makes familia- 
rity with the punishment essential to 
its efficacy, and therefore recom- 
mends those punishments, the ex- 
ample of which is the most lasting, 
and, as it were, constantly before the 
eyes of the jiublic, as the most salu- 
tary. On the contrary, those pu- 
nishments aie the best which require 
the least previous familiarity with 
objects of guilt and misery to mal^e 
them formidable, which come least , 
into contact with the mind, which 
tell at a distance, the bare mention 
of which startles the car, which ope- 
rate by an imaginary instead of an 
habitual dread, and which produce 
their effect once for all, without 
destroying the erectness and elasti- 
city of social feding by the constant 
spectacle of the degradation the 
species. No one would wish to have 
a gibbet placed before his door, to 
deter his neighbours from 'robbing 
him. Punishments which require re- 
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peatcd ocular inspectioa of thd evils 
Avhich they occasion, cannot answer 
their end m deterring individuals, 
iMthout having ^st opeiated a 
penance on society. Ihey are a pub- 
lic *'beoefit only so far as they aie a 
public nuisance, l^aws framed en- 
tiiely on this principle, would con- 
^c^t the world into a laige pnson, 
and divide mankind mto two classes, 
felons and then keepers i 

**Maxmfomih. Those punish- 
ments arc best which produce 
the stioijgest apprehension, with the 
hast actual butlerinii^ or contempla- 
tion ot evil, buth IS m general the 
effect of those punishments vliich 
appeal to the imagination, rathti 
than to oui phjsical cxpciienco, 
which are immediately cfinmcttd 
with a pimciple oi honour, with the 
passions in general, with natuial an- 
tipathies, the fear of pain, the Itai of 
death, &c These punisinnents are, in 
Mr Bentham’s phrase, tlie most era- 
nomital , they do then woik with 
the least expense of individual suffti- 
mg, or abuse of public sv mpalhy Pri- 
vate punishments are, so tar, prefer 
able to public otus 

** Gen(ralit{feicnce There ought 
to be a gradation ot punishments pio- 
poitioncd U) llie* oflcncc, and adapted 
to the state of society 

" In order to strike the imagination 
and excite tenor, severe punishments 
ought not to be common * 

'^To bccflettudl, fiom the sympathy 
of mankind m the justice of the st n- 
tenee, the highest punislimtnts ou^dit 
not to be assigned to the lowest oi 
to very diffeicnt degrees ol guilt 
The absence of the sanction of public 
opinion not onl\ deadens the execu- 
tion of the law, but by giving confi- 
derre to the oftendcr, pi oduces that 
sort of resistance to it, which is al- 
ways made to oppi ession The ig- 
rfominy attached to the sentence of 
the law, IS thus conveitcd into pity. 
If the law IS enacted but not enforced, 
this must either be to such a degice, 
as to take away the terror ql the law , 
or if the teiror still remains, it will 
be a terror of injustice, winch will 
necessarily impau the sense of right 
and wrong m the community. But 
if the law IS regularly earned into 
executto;:!, the effect will be still 


woise. In general, all law«i ale bad 
which are not seconded b^ the man- 
nerb of the people, and laws aie not 
m conformity with the manners of 
the people when thiy aie not ex- 
ecuted Ihis IS the case at piesent 
with a great pioportion of the 1 n- 
glikh laws. Ja it to be wondeicd 
at that It should be so ^ Mauncis 
have changed, and will always change 
insensibly, and irresi^'tibly, from the 
foice of circumstances I be laws, 
as things of positive institution, ic- 
mam &e same bo that without a 
const'int, gradual as*Himilation ot the 
law 8 to the manners, the manners will, 
in lime, necessaulv become at vanance 
with the laws and will render them 
odious ineffectual, and mischievous — 
a clog, insttad of a fuilhcrance to the 
wheels of justice 


Since the above came bcfoie us 
m pi oof, a little book (published by 
Pickeiing), has hem put mto our 
hands It is entitled, ** Thoughts on 
the Punishment ol Death foi tor- 
gery, by Basil Montagu, Lsq/' — 
We are desirous to inlioduco this 
book to the readei, foi two leasons . 
first, because it compiebends a senes 
of philosophical axioms, relative to 
punishment ingeneial, which appear 
to be the result of much laboui and 
lesearch, and which are, for the most 
part, dcnionstiatcd by f ids and ance- 
dotes which loim a lunniug com- 
mentarv upon the thcorinis whicli 
the book contains, and, secondlv, 
because Mr Montagu, like Mj 
C laikson, has devotcel — if not the 
whole — at least eonsidciable poilii ns 
of a long life, towaids obtaining the 
abolition of a too sanguiiuiy law 
It IS within oui kiiOwUdgi that the 
most conspicuous cliaminons in thu 
cause, have been indebted mate iiallv 
to Mr Montagu, for multitudes of 
facts ahd authoritie-j, on which tiny 
not only formefl then own ojumun*', 
but produced eonviclion m the minds 
of others those gentlemen havt in- 
deed justly carnfd, as well ab obtain- 
ed lenown for their humane and pei- 
btvtimg endeaeouifa to rescind the 
alxiniinable enactments which hive 
extinguished so man\ lives, tor a 
Clime of faccondai) qualite, (liow- 


* In Stotlaiid at m exteudon, a’l ippen luel i irno v, muiv dud UaN ind 

«)n)t lamt awny But exceuuona there ait very lari — JiutJi * 
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ever, importaal; in its effects) ; bnt 
wc think that the man who has for 
thirty or forty years laboured against 
power and prejudice in the same 
good causli> and has been content to 
let the faihe Of the victory rest on 
whomsoever rt may, is also entitled 
to his meed of hoiK)ur. 

Mr. Montagu’s first act (see Intrp- 
duction, p. ii.) was, to intercede for 
the lives of two men who were sen- 
tenced to die at Huntingdon. He 
obtained a short reprieve for them, by 
the most strenuous and unremitting 
exertions. One ofothe convicts, (a 
man, with a wife and eight children I) 
clung round him, and cried out, in 
his gratitude, ** Oh, God! a week is a 
long time to two!** and the wives of 
both, when the reprieve was commu- 
nicated to them, by a lady, about 
the time appointed for the execution, 
were found in their cottages, (which 
were shut up,) praying for their hus- 
bands, whom thc}^ supposed were 
then suffering the extremity of the 
law. These men wei'e saved; — but 
they were banished. It were surely 
worth while, (considering it merely 
as a speculation for one’s own com- 
fort), to turn philanthropist for a 
time. One or two such facts as 
these would, we are of opinion', ope- 
rate more favourably upon a man’s 
slumbers, than the most lulling opi- 
ate, or the softest pillow. ’J’hirty 
years have elapsed since that event j 
during which time Mr. Montagu 
has been exerting himself, quietly 
but effectively, in preparing the way 
for more hUnianc laws. The irapre-s- 
sion of the poor convicts whom he 
saved, has never ceased to stimulate 
him. Wc also hope that it has never 
ceased to afford him gratification. 
But of that there can be little doubt. 

There has not,'‘ he says, been an 
execution during the last thirty years, 
without my remembering two, men at 
Huntingdon. During this period I have 
never omitted an opportunity to dJssist, to 
the extent of my ability, in diifhsinct 
knowledge upon prisons and upon punisl^- 
ment ^ ||nd 1 please myself with thinking 
exertions have not been wholly 
In my sixtieth year, I, for the 

I'time, take up my pen, with the hope 
that either in the decline of my liib, or 
wlien f shall be dead, I may induce some 
of ray countrymen, my kind and intelli- 
gent countrymen, to meditate upon this 
important, lioart-vcnding subjetjt'— pu- 
vtiihmvnt of 


We tiftist thfs burthen <^fdaty^ 

thus touchingly beqdea^hed tp a fu^ 
ture age> will neitHer. be aside 
nor ibrgotten, / ; 

The reader will 6b9«rve> that our 
author is not dogmatical upon flie 
subject of his own, theory* He. gives 
us a variety of feets; shews ' us 
that the resuk of extrfmc severity has 
not been good ; and then he asks us^ 
if it may not be aa well to try an 
o|)posite course. There is surely 
something reasofiaM^ in this;,andl 
there appears to t;is to be something 
also amounting to , the self-evident 
in many of the. prinei^plcs /Which he 
lays down for our con^eratum. Ta 
oppose these, i^gulnents of equal 
weight, and circumstances equal at 
least in number <>nd authenticity,, 
ought to be produced, before any man 
can safely decide against & repeal of 
our criminal law. Tliere may (as in 
the case of wilful murder, &c.) be in- 
stances, where a terrible example is 
necessary to fix the wavering actions 
of men— where blood is necessary to 
cement the structure of society ; but 
for any crime short of the destruction 
of life, or the most serious violence 
or danger to the person ; the pun- 
ishment of death seems surely tw 
great a penalty. ' Blood for blood,* 
perhaps — but not blood for money; 
unless circumstances of violence at- 
tend robliery, or personal danger 
ensue after (or is intended at the 
time of) the commission of the crime. 
We have hitherto pinned our faith 
upon antique ordinances, in this par- 
ticular; but it may be wise to re- 
view them, equally with other of our 
old legislative enactments -and legal 
fictions, which the good sense of the 
present age is about to abolish. T'he 
intolerable absurdities of fines and 
recoveries, the shifts and etasionn 
which lawyers are compelled to havte* 
recourse to Under the statute of uses^ 
will be laughed at and disbelieved 
by our "posterity a couple of centuries 
hence. us hoi^e that t^c 'same 
sickle which cuts down the follies of 
the civil, will not spare th^ i'e^tcre- 
scences of the criminal law. 'At all 
events^ the subject is one that de- 
mands careful and huihane delibera- 
tion; and we ttust that the thought 
of amendment will not be abandoned, 
until it be proved that amendment is 
impracticable or unnecessary. 

" I am aware,” says Mr. Montagu, 
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« thiA thg^ ^^liiQent U ^t|i, t^y» pos- 
6il)Jly, be proper in, many oises where it 
appears lo nie to be ityurroo^ : but, OBSum* 
ing it to be right that a fellow-creature who 
erred and strayed, although Ms etime 
ha^hot been '^OHetmed with any cruelty, 
eliouM^m the possession of his facultlea 
and biastrengthft in' the Muom of youUt^ 
or the perfec&n of manhood, in the full 
career of unrepented or in deep 

contrition, be consigned tojthe grave, ought 
we not in these enUghte^le^ dmes to know 
the reasons upon, which, the necessity is 
founded ?— ought W,not to ask ourselvts, 
why the ofFenwr is to death ? Is it 
to prevent his r^^niig the crime, or to 
deter others? or, ought we, without any 
medliation, to surrender ourSelves to opin- 
ions formed in distant when laws 
w'ere made without any consideration of 
the proportions between crime atui punish- 
ment i with such capricious distinctions of 
guilt, and such confusion of remissness and 
severity, as to marlt the impossibility of 
their liaviiig been produced by public wis- 
dom sincerely and calmly studious of pub- 
lic happiness." 

All that our author thus asks, is 
that tlie English people, — who have 
already extricated themselves from 
some of the barbarous prejudices of 
their forefathers — who have already 
declared witchcraft to be no crime (1) 
ami who have extinguished some of 
the monstrosities of the feudal tenure, 
will look once more at the ancient 
laws, and see if some amendment be 
not f/ili wanting. It is to be hoped 
that this address to the good sense 
and humanity of Englishmen, will 
be listened to — even by the digni- 
taries of the law. 

It appears to be a little singular, 
at first sigM, that the judges should be 
(as they have been) the persons most 
adverse to the amendment of the law 
which we are now adverting to. But 
the truth is, as Lord Tenterden says, 
that those who are bred to the law 
are, rendered dull by habit to many 
bf defects." They cannot, unless 
they divest themselves of all preju- 
dices and old habito, abd look upon 
tho.^nhject as on a thing. that is 
new to them, be admitted to be 
clear-sighted judges on this occasion. 
Ahd which of them can do this ? It 
seems scarcely possjhl^ that a judge 
should on, ^ing and condemning 
men for a series of years, upon sta- 
tuses, the iniquity and cruelty of 
which are for ever present to his 
mind. A humane judge would be 
inclined to reject so frightful an of- 


I 

fice, if custom had not seared h^ 
vision, and prevented his beholffi%' 
the criminal law in its appalliS'. 
tnith.-^But what say the persona 
principally concerned, as to the abo- 
lition „ of this law? .What say the 
bankers and merchants,.' and other 
intelligent meinbers of the CoiditiU- 
nity> w^ are the sv^er^ by for- 
gery? are the piersbns.who 

have a ri^t to be hemrd ; for their 
interests, are at stake,, their experi- 
ence is great, and their general in- 
tellect and station in society entitle 
them to speak. The, answer to the 
abovj? query may*be found io P* 1?^ 
of Mr. Montagues book, which i» 
now before us. By that it appears . 
that Two hundred and fourteeii cities 
mid towns (including among the 
titioners Owe Tliousttiid Banken-^^ke!^ 
persons who suffer most by forgery/ 
and who are best able to judge as to 
the effect of the punishment; peti- 
tioned parliament to abolish the 
nalty of death for forgei 7 , BBCAuan 
they found '' by experience that the 
infliction of death, or even the pos- 
sibility of the infliction of it, premdB 
the prosecution, conviction, and pa- 
nishment of the criminal, and thus bn- 
DANOEBS the property which it is iB-, 
tended to protect This petition had 
its proper effect in the House of Com-, 
mons, where the bill passed for 
amending the law ; but — ^it was 
throv^n out in the House of Lords I 
Four of the law Lords (Eldon, Lynd- 
hurst, Tenterden, and Wynford) ap- 
posed it; because, they said, there 
was m reluctance in the commu- 
nity to prosecute to death for for- 
geryi although the, very persons 
whom their arguments refer to had ex- 
pressed the contrary! We presume 
that there must be some error in the 
report of their speeches'; for all of them 
appear to have argued against the 
evidence, j^ord Lyndhurst especially 
seems to have founded his opinions on 
some ej parte documents, such as an 
advocate might use for his client, 
but which would certainly be dis- 
iflissed as insufficient by a judge. 
stated, for instance, that the forge- 
ries of negotiable securities in 
were only 120/., and in 182p only 
380/. But what was the amount 
forged of securities not negotiable/ 
Why Fauntlcroy himself forged' in 
or about the year 1828, to the 
amount of Thne hmidrad thomivnd 
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there were other for- 
;Dilil|ail)ie cnlprita. We have no right 
in qheatk)!! the sinrerity of 
liord" opinion on this 

iimbject I htit it to ua to have 

he^n ftunnjxitLpon very inadequate 

^7|fe pbjiOct of a penal law is to 

C ent crime, by keying up the an • 
hy of the eommunify againet it. 
Ydefieetthis, the punishment must 
be proportioned to the crime. If the 
puniBhinent exceed the offence, men 
begin to pity the offender; and if 
the offender be onc§ pitied^ the aver- 
sion to crime decays. The most des- 
perate actions have been achieved to 
gain the sympathy of the multitude, 
if this sympathy is to be obtained by 
edemitiing an offence (one to which 
a disproportionate puniahtnent is at- 
tach^,) who can say that the penalty 
is not in itself a premium on crime ? 
At all events, one of the greatest im- 
pediments to vice, the loathing and 
antipathy of our fellow-men, b re- 
moved. There cannot he a question, 
vtos apprehend, but that this must be 
wrong. Let us <iuote one of Mr. 


Montagu’s maxims, which bears upon 
the point. It is to be found in p. 1 
of his book, and runs as fellows 

It 18 erroneous to legislate upon ^ 
supposition that an increase of seve 
without duly poising the punishment with 
the hentiinent of morals and religion, is 
eiEcacious , as, instead of exciting antipa- 
thy, It excites sympathy, and by dimimsh- 
ing prosecution# increases crime,” 

. , . . We have thus briefly 

adverted to Mr. Montagu's book. 
We have, as the reader will perceive* 
had little opportunity of discussing the 
subject matter of it; but we design to 
take that up at a future day. All that 
we can do at present is to commend 
the maxims contained in the volume 
to the serious attention of the reader ; 
for we are quite sure that theie is no 
book which comprehends more real 
information on the question of crime 
and punishment; and none from 
which a reader can collect so much 
matter for argument, if he has reso- 
lution to read it throughout patiently, 
and a disposition to meditate on the 
truths which it contains. 


AFThR THE BATTLE. 

Evbnino comes, but; the vesper light 
Bringeth no news of the ended fight ; 

And vain b the light of the soothing star. 

Whilst the lady's love is afar — afar. 

-How sweet were the words which left his tongue ! 
How gently his arm round her was flung ! 

Whilst hb hand was press'd on her heaving heart. 
And he kiss'd her lips — ^yet could not depart ! 

How gaily his plumed casque was woin ! 

How falcjon-like was his look of scorn. 

As he talk'd of the foe ! whilst the scarf was bound. 
Which Isabel's fairy fingers wound. 

» 

Fair girl thine ejye is outstretch'd in vain ! 

^ That may now loose ita hoarded rain ; 

For inc plume of thy V’’ irrior lieth low ; — 

And thou art alone m a^ world of woe ! 
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NAHItATlVlffi OF THE liATE FftENCH REVOLUTION. 


The Ute French Revolution, like 
its predecessor, has its laarvellous 
di^ and marvellous actions j emd 
a multitude of publications in com- 
memoration of both the one and 
the other, has issued from the 
press. Of some two or three of 
them we. made casual mention in 
the article on France and Eng- 
land/' in a late Number of Regi- 
na, On the present occasion we 
intend to give an account of three 
others. These, towever, are of un- 
equal merit. The first, entitled. 
Narrative of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1830, An authentic detail of 
the events which took place on the 
26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
&c. &c.” is the production of the 
Rev. Mr. Colton, author of Lacon, 
and is published by the Galignanis 
of Paris. It is very diffuse in style, 
yet powerfully written in many 
parts ; and, on the whole, presents 
a mass of valuable information. 
The second is, ** The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, by Mr. Turnbull," 
and has had for its midwives, the 
firm of Colburn and Bentley. It is al- 
together worthless as a literary work, 
meagre and false in style, borrowed 
from the readiest newspapers, and 
containing, therefore, nothing but 
what is quite stale, from having gone 
the round of the daily town and 
country journals. So thoroughly va- 
lueless, indeed, is the book in point 
of novelty and information, that we 
much doubt whether TunibuB is 
not a pseudonym, and verily b( lieve 
that the pages have been put toge- 
ther in some quiet and airy lodgings 
on the further side of the Waterloo 
Bridge, or in the purlieus of Grub 
Street — especially as it contains no- 
ble specimens of the art of book- 
•making. We venture to say, that 
the substantial part of the volume 
could be compressed into twenty 
pages, whereas it is prolonged 
through no less than tour hundred 
and forty-four ! ! and, to effect so de- 
sirable an object, the three ordon- 
nances, the report of the ministers, 
the biographies of every man of 
any note, from the King of the 
French downward, to the meanest 
of his ministers, has been given, 
although they have severally ap- 
peared, as our readers must remem- 


ber, in every newspaper of the day. 
The third publication which we 
have before us, is as good as the 
other is contemptible. Its title is 

Milit^ Events of the late French 
Revolution, or an Account of the 
Royal Guard on that occasion." It 
is a translation from the French, pub- 
lished by Murray, and gives an ap- 
parently faithful account of the mili- 
tary movements during the days of 
disturbance. 

We may with the greater pleasure 
sit down to the Jutting and carving 
of these books, as we have not our- 
selves been cut and carved into 
raince-meat by the insurrectiouuvy 
bloodhounds who were to have eaten 
us up, and burnt London to the 
ground on that ominous day of 
November, when the hero of Water- 
loo, with his low-minded pack of 
parasites, was frightened out of his 
fair propriety by the tall Donkey 
of the city. That day, bless the 
bright stars ! has passed, and so has 
the day of Wellington's premiership, 
which had squatted itself down up- 
on the bosom of this country, just 
like an ugly incubus or monster of 
the night. The Wellington cabinet 
is dissolved ; had it continued, like 
that of Polignac, it W'ould have ex- 
asperated the people into acts of in- 
subordination. It existed for itself 
and not for the nation ; and, in or- 
der to keep up its unwliolesome in- 
fluence, it had iccourse to female job- 
bers and petticoat politicians, wliich 
are wholly foreign to the chaiactcr of 
this country ; and tbe principal of 
whom acted towards the Duke as 
Alecto is reported to have done to- 
wards Amata, — 

** Huic Dea caeruleis unum de criiiibusan- 
guem 

Conjicit, inq^e sinum priecordia ad intima 
*6ubdit. 

But we leave this theme for national 
congratulation, and turn to Mr. 
Colton's pages. 

* ITiree days sufficed to throw France 
into utter confusion — to ruin the 
flower of French chivalry to the 
amount of twenty thousand men — ^to 
banish a despotic dynasty from the 
throne — to burst the shackles of sla- 
very, and lay the foundation of a 
constitutional fabric, which, if the 
workmen be prudent and skilful. 
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will insure for France the enjoy- 
ment of a long career of freedom and 
glory. 

“ Tuesday fbe 27th may well be termed 
the day ot preparation on the part of the 
people. The laws had received tlicirdeath- 
blQW from a parricidal hand» even the hand 
of him who ought to have protected them. 
This was the universal sentimeut« and Au:e 
Arnuis! Aux Annes ! was the universal 
ory. During the early part of the day, 
the spirit of resistance and insubordination 
was confined pretty generally to the for- 
mation of groups, assembling themselves, 
in greater or lesser numbers throughout 
the whole of Paris. These groups or col- 
lections of citizens (whose masses had re- 
ceived an immense accession from the 
working classes thrown upon the town by 
the shutting up of the inanufactories, 
printing offices, d:c.) naturally betook 
themselves to those public* places, squares, 
walks, or gardens, most favourable to the 
jiurposc for which tliey were assembled. 
This purpose was an exchange of senti- 
ment on tlicir mutual grievances, and 
common wrongs ; a breathing of defiance, 
and an expression of their determination 
to submit to any sacrifice, even that of life, 
rather than allow those fetters to be rivet- 
ted, which the preceding day had informed 
them were already forged. The murmur 
of discontent, and the menace of resist- 
ance, proceeding from these assemblies, 
formed a peculiar and portentous din, 
which, like the rumbling that precedes an 
earthquake, was an ominous prelude to the 
catastrophe that was at hand. On the 
other side, it is obvious that the Govern- 
ment could not continue passive, or qui- 
escent spectators of these first indications 
of discontent and insubf r dination. The 
gendarmes, a species of armed poliie, 
funning the constabulary force of Paris, 
all of whom were in the most perfect state 
of equipment, and many of whom were 
excellently mounted — was the first species 
of disciplined force that was brought into 
immediate contact with the people ; their 
efforts were principally directed to the dis- 
persing whatever groups, or assemblies of 
citizens, their respective positions brought 
them into approximation with. Their at- 
tempts at the dispersion of {tiese assem- 
blies, were accompanied w^th more tir le.s3 
of success, or di'^conditorc. The j^ardens 
of the Palais Royal, and of the Liixem- 
bourg, 'll'om the space that they allow tq, 
any general meeting, and from their being 
the favourite resort of promcnaders, were 
cont^pfetcly thronged with anxious inquir- 
ers, and zealous expounders of the events 
of Monday. Some, exalted on the chairs 
which the gardens supplied, read aloud to 
an attentive and highly exasperated au- 
dience that memorable protest, beating the 
signatures of all the editors of the liberal 
journals hi Paris. Most vivid buists of 
approbation and applause followed the 


[Jan. 

cloae of every tenteiKe; but it was evi? 
dent, that even in the midst of this exqiti^ 
ment, this great and magnauijoaous peqj^. 
had decided, as It wexe* by ^multandte' 
impulse, on the nature of their strug^^ 
apd the purity of the cause in which thby 
had embarked ; for not one single cry of 
ywe la Republuiw was heard, while the 
whole of Paris re-echoed to 'the oohstitu- 
lional and animating' exelatnaiion* of Vwe 
la Charte I It must be rctnembered« that 
although these obnoxious ordinances from 
the Court made their appearance on Mon- 
day, the effect produced by their publica- 
tion was not generally visible until Tues- 
day morning ; for the Motiitenr, the only 
paper in wllich they were Arsl promulgated^ 
is very little read in the quarters of Paris 
occupied by the laborious and industrious 
classes of the community; although they 
are constant and very observant readers of 
those journals devc^jjid to the defence of 
the laws and the constltutiop.” 

On the morning of Tuesday every 
liberal, free spoken journal had dig- 
appeared, and the liberty of the press 
had been destroyed — destroyed too by 
men of so very insensate a nature, that 
alth6ugh they were warned of their 
danger, they went onward in their 
asinine stupidity, laughing to scorn 
the power which could be brought 
into activity by a desperate people. 
An unusual order was sent to M. 
Sauvo, the editor of the Monileur, 
to repair nt eleven o'clock at night 
of the 2.5th, to the house of the 
Keeper of the Seals. He found him 
in company with M. de Montbel. 
The keeper delivered the ordinances 
into the hands of Sauvo, and desired 
him to peruse them. A\Tien this gen - 
tleman did so, he became extremely 
agitated, which Montbel perceiving> 
he exclaimed, '' 

" Monseigneur,** replied the editor,. 
''God preserve the king, and God 
save France!” 

A long silence followe<l. Then 
Montbel urged Sauvo to be more 
explicit; but so great was the lat- 
ter's emotion, that he could only 
repeat the words he first used. He 
was then withdrawing, but Montbel 
seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, 

" Why do you not speak ?” 

" Gentlemen,” answered Sauvo, 

" I am fifty-seven years of age — I 
have witnessed all the horrors of the 
Revolution, and I withdraw witli deep 
terror.” 

He did withdraw. Tlie ordinances 
were published, and Paris replied to 
the tyrannical decrees by a speedy 
insurrection. 
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On Tuesday the ptiblicQition of every 
journal, unauthorized by the sanction 
of' government, vras diispended> hf 
an ordiiidnce of the police, signed by 
the odious Mangin. Scarcely, bad 
the i>eople. hod titie'to read this in- 
famous attempt at stifling publk 
opinion, when were issued the ordi- 
nances dissoJving the Chamber of De- 
puties before it had been convoked, 
and therefore existed. The multitude 
arose in arms, the freedom of the preSs 
Avas kept inviolate by the stout hand 
of patriotism, and a new revolution 
came upon the court of the Tuillerie's 
with the speed of Hghtning. 

The principal part of Tuesday was 
consumed in dispersing the people 
from the various points of assem- 
blage. 

“ These struggles between the people 
and their oppressors, up to this particular 
moment, had not yet produced the loss of 
life ur the shedding of blood ; and by 
three o’clock on the aderiioon of Tuesday, 
it might be said tliat most, if not all, of 
the places of public resort had been clear- 
ed, and the various entrances to uifili 
guarded and closed. There was one cir- 
cumstance on this day, that contributed 
more perhaps than any other that occurred, 
to exasperate the multitude, and by the 
atrudties that accompanied it, confirmed 
even the most wavering and timid, as to 
the line of conduct it would hereafler be 
their bounden duty to pursue ; detach** 
xnents of gendarmes, under tlie sanction of 
the police, presented themselves at the 
estahli.shmcnts of two of the liberal jour- 
nals, Le. National and Le. Temps, which 
had ap]»e.m*d on Tue.sday, in defiance 
alike of the royal ordinance and tlie pro- 
hibition of the police, an4 immediately 
proceeded to the greatest violence and out- 
rage. In these instances the premises 
were forcibly entered, the types were scat- 
tered about in all directions, tlie presses 
broken, and the wliolc machinery of the 
establishments rendf^red unavailable and 
useless ; with such a reckless eagerness for 
destruction did these instruments of op- 
pression effect the arbitrary designs of 
their superiors. 

** We cannot refrain from living a cir- 
cumstantial account of one of these acts 
of despotism, as recorded in the glowing 
language of those who were its victims. 
The outrage is thus detailed by the editor 
of Le Temps : — 

' At half-past eleven this morning a 
commencement Vras made, in the name of 
th^ illegal ordinances, by violating the re- 
sidence of a citizen protected by the law. 
Some men made their appearance whom we 
did not know, sallow, pale, and downcast, 
and looking as wretched as if they had al- 


ready conmiltted a burglarious rolibery. 
One of them, it is true, was decorated with 
a magisterial scarf. This must liave been 
an imposijiion, for no magistrate would 
have presented himself, or presumed to 
act, but in tlie name of the law. Other 
men, dressed in that which is always re- 
spectable, the uniform of a French soldier, 
were rather present, tlian acting in a bu- 
sine^ so ientiT^y hew to them. They ap- 
peared as afiflieted as ourselves. Having 
fasted from an earfr hour in the morning,, 
they suffered less from their privation than 
tlieir employment. We offered them some 
refre.shment. Let *us, however, render 
them this ju.stice ; they preserved, during 
their visit, which seemed long to tliein, a 
dignity which their uniform always in- 
spires, but which, upon this occasion, was 
a necessity more than a duty. Seven 
hours were employed by the agents of vio- 
lence in trying every means to enter our 
residence. Mechanics had learnt fVom the 
magistracy the respect due to our laws. 
One of them, M. Pein, a master lock- 
smith, listened with his hat off to the read- 
ing of an article of the code, but refused 
to assist in breaking in, aithough ordered 
by the man in the scarf A second still 
younger, from Godot’s w'orkshop, with the 
same courage and simplicity, legally re- 
sisted the entreaties of all kinds, which for 
two hours were put in force to seduce or to 
intimidate him. After all they could not 
find a mechanic in the quarter who would 
break open a hou.se, or become the accom- 
plice in a robbery. Tliey then sent to de- 
mand of that magistrate, wlio.se especial 
duty it is to protect property, even to the 
Prefect of Police, for instructioiKS how to 
proceed. He sent a man to pick onr locks 
— but whom did he send ? The very per- 
son who.se duty it is to rivet the fetteis of 
tlie galley slaves ! Fit instrument of .such 
a worthy mission! Ju-st cmhlcin of the 
treatment which the rebels of the 2fith of 
July had intended for the citizens ! Ob- 
serve by what hands the crimi* has been 
consummated ! The lemaining time w'a» 
consumed in forms copied during thebe Ju- 
dicial operations. We have prepared a 
list of objects stolen from us, in order to 
obtain justice. We have not ituide any 
protest before^ the pretended connnissarios, 
who have been guilty of burglary. This 
w'oulil have been to acknowledge those, 
wlioni we can recognise in no other cha- 
racter than tliat of criminals. The details 
(If what passed during these seven long 
hours are but of little importance to our 
readers. When the reign of order is es- 
tablished, we shall carry our case before 
the magistracy ; it is from tliat body we 
shall demand justice ; and if no JaW is to 
be found to restrain a functionary from 
turning against the law that power which 
has been confided to him for the defence 
of it, we shall at least ha\e fulfilled a duty, 
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in pointing out the urgent necessity of 
those laws of responsibility, which at pre- 
sent wc are witliout A numerous a^scm- 
blage of the citizens during these piocecd- 
ings supported us by their calm approba- 
tion, and their example of forbearance. 
Out workmen, whose bread they came to 
take away, restrained their indignatimi, 
and agreed with us, that tliat force uhich 
opposed tho law would be misapplied. A|1 
who were pjresent observed in silence the 
progress of the bitrglary. They gave their 
respective addresses with eagerness, that 
they might be summoned before the tri- 
bunals as witnesses of the violation of a 
residence, and of a burglariuitb robbery, 
committed by those whom, under the reign 
of the hiw, we should have culled into our 
protection. We, simple citizens, we, the 
victims, have been as tareful to keep our- 
selves, within the letter and spirit of the 
law, as those who were the agents of au- 
thority have been to go beyond and to in- 
fringe it. We hope those persoub with 
whose names we arc unacquainted will 
here accept our exprebsion of giatitiidc. 
Not that we would be supposed to take 
upon ourselves any merit for firmness and 
devotedness, where we liave all France to 
support us, and are only fulfilling our 
duty.' ” 

M. Debellcyme, formerly prefect 
of the Police, and the President of tlie 
Tribunal of Premiere instance, hud 
the mcLgnaniniity to pronounce the 
Ordinances illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. llis decision in the uctiou 
brought by the Nouveau Journal de 
Paris against the printer for the en- 
forcement of his contiact, is worthy of 
universal esteem. TV'itwithstanding 
the danger which c\i(!ently threat- 
ened him, for the Revolution had not 
been yet achieved, he darcil to pro- 
nounce the acts of government ty- 
rannical, and to vindicate for himself 
the truth of the motto, “ qvi libera 
posset verba animi prqfsrre — et vitam 
impeudere veroJ* 

Towards four o’clock in the after- 
noon the insurrectionary syndtptoms 
assumed a serious and Sanguincjy 
character. , 

“ It was at tliis pi /ticular period, about 
four o'clock on the afternoon of Tuesda>, 
tliat tb^^ symptoms began to assume k 
more ^rlpus and sanguinary character. 
The Royal, that busy centre of ac- 
tion and population, had been tho rendez- 
vous of the first assemblages. They had 
been with much struggle and great difficulty 
dispersed, by an armed force, and the mul- 
titudinous iron gates that Ibrm an entrance 
info the gardens, had been closed. But the 
crowd, lliough driven out of the Palais 
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Royal, had by -no means been separattfdS' 
but had merely retired, to condense tbjK«- 
selves more closely in all the neighbenray^< 
streets. One concern had taken poss^l^i 
of the hearts of all; tins was how-to pfai* 
scss themselves of amis on the morrow', to 
revenge the insults that were heaped upon 
them to-day. All the streets leading to, 
or (.onnected with the Palais Royal, were 
completely choked up, and encumbered by 
citizens of every grade, and every class. 
Formidable detachments of gendarmerie, 
both horse and ibot, violently repulsed and 
drove in at all points the citizen?, who were 
simply furnished with sticks and with 
stones. By degrees, the confluence of the 
people and the reinforcements of their an- 
tagonists mutually increased, until at length 
the concourse spread itself even os for as 
the quays and the boulevards. The charges 
of the cavalry oifd armed bands berarne 
more lively and freqa-^nt, and the lesist- 
ance of the people more firm and organ- 
ized. 

Between four and six o’clock in the 
afternoom, the first fusillade was heard in 
the Rue St. Honoris near the Place du 
Palaix«t Royal, and at the low'er extremity of 
the ^iie das Bans Enfans, where it made 
numerous victims. Such, indeed, was die 
blind fury of the myrmidons of Govern- 
ment, that, among others, tlieir random 
shots actually killed two poor A^onien, who 
were peaceably engaged in their domestic 
affairs, one of whom resided on a first floor. 
This event, which may be called acciden- 
tal, it will be hereafter seen, had a power- 
ful influence upon the subsequent contest 
** Notwithstanding this violence, perpe- 
trated upon a multitude completely un- 
armed, the populace, dismayed for the mo- 
ment, speedily returned, and notwitb'^^and- 
iiig the vigilant activity of their antagonists, 
contrived to erect barricades at the end of 
Hue de Chantre, Rue St. Louis, and near 
Rue Traversidre 8t. Honors. These de- 
fences, form^^d by an omnibus and hackney 
roaches, which were accidentally passing, 
and strengthened by loads of paving stones, 
tliat were seized in a similai manner, pr()\- 
ed an eflident obstacle to the passage of 
cavalry in these streets, but tholr inrincipal 
utility was as an example, which was after-, 
wards followed with powerful effect. To- 
wards seven o’clock several companies of 
the 5th regiment of Uie line were tnurc;hed 
into Rue St, Honors, towards the Place du 
Palais Royal, for the avowed purpose of 
opposing the {HJople^ They were received 
with cries of vivatf and every demonstra- 
tion of kindness and friendship. The offi- 
cers perceiving the effect of this reception 
upon the soldiers, and perhaps touched 
themselves with the conduct of the vancUle 
they had been oidered to destroy, resolved 
to communicate with the Gcncial-in- 
Chief on the subject, before proceeding to 
extremities. General de Walsh, who was 
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time in command, being at the Place 
Royal, close at hand, on hearing 
tl^iW^m&tances, directed the command- 
lo^^^cer to draw oft' bla men, and leave 
tiuri^eld clear for the 6arde Royale. The 
troops of the line accordingly retired, and a 
sitrong detachment of the Royal Guard 
shortly advanced along Rue St. Honord, 
from the side of Rue St. Denis, followed by 
a body of lancers, their drums beating, and 
timmpets soundingMS oliarge. ' Before they 
reached the .Palais. Royal, the fatal word 
was given, and the infantry poured in tlieir 
fire in platoons, while the lancers charge 
the populace, who Were foiling in all dt- 
reetioiis. After discharging a shower of 
stoncs^ the only weapons tiiey had. yet made 
use of, the people dispersed, or rather fled, 
in great confusion, while their adversaries 
pursued their bloody route in triumph along 
the Rue St; Honors. On their way the 
lancers, with wanton ferocity, cut down in- 
discriminately all fell in their way; 
while the gendarmes and the Royal Guard 
were scarcely behind them in cold-biooded 
atrocity. It was at this period that a young 
Englishman, named Foulkes, was shot by 
one of tile former, in the balcony of Law- 
son’s hotel, Rue St Honor6, where he^was 
an inoiiensivc spectator of the extraordi- 
nary scene acting beneath. Some stones, 
flung from an adjacent house upon the mi- 
litary, were supposed to have been thrown 
by this unfortunate gentleman or his com- 
panions.” 

When the royal guard returned to 
the Place du Palaia Royal, they found 
that their ti-iumph was short, for the 
people had assembled in as imposing 
a force as before, '^fhey had provided 
arras ; which, together with stones, 
tiles, and every other kind of missile, 
did great execution amongst the sol- 
diery. Finally, however, they were 
again routed, and obliged to fly. 

Two women had been killed ; one 
wdthin her own dwelling, the other in 
street. The body of the latter, 
trampled and mutilated, was taken 
up by a journeyman baker, a man 
of an athletic form, and enthusias- 
lic gesture. He carried it to the foot 
of the statue of Louis XIV. in the 
Place des Victoires, and thereaddress- 
ed the surrounding multitude with a 
flow of simple and soul -stirring elo- 
quence. Then, followed by his au- 
ditors shouting vengeance with one 
accord, the baker bore the body to the 
military post at the bank ; and, ex- 
posing it to the sight of the soldiers, 
exclaimed, “ Look | see how your 
comrades treat our wives and sisters. 
Will you act in the same manner ?" 
" No !” replied a soldier, pressing his 


hand ; " but com^ with arms." The 
words W'tre not forgotten ; they had 
an electric influence on the multitude. 
Amongst the military they produced 
disaffection ; while the people rushed 
forth to inflict additional marks of 
hatred on the royalists. The body of 
another victim was borne from the 
Hue des' Py ramidcs to the Place de la 
Bourse, and d similar scene was en- 
acted before an immense crowd of 
spectators. Ilie police and tlie mili- 
taiy posts throughout the city were 
attacked and carried by the populace, 
llie post of the J’lace de la Bourse 
was burnt to the ground, and arms 
wore seized on every side. At the 
close of the day, a strong body of 
young men and apprentices rushed 
up the streets of St. Honore and 
Montmartre smashing the lamps and 
reverberators, and left Paris in total 
darkness. While thus occupied, a 
bourgeois thrust his head but of 
winilow, and asked them what, in 
the name of heaven, they were about ? 
" We are darkening the capital," an- 
swered a voice, in order to mdighten 
the court." At the same time, a man 
was about to destroy the light of the 
house occupied by the Marquis de 
Pastoret, before he became chancel- 
lor. His companion arrested his arm. 
'' Stop !" said he, " do no injury 
there ; it belongs to a house where 
bread is distributed to the poor 
through the winter." Tlie man de- 
sisted, and the crowd passed on, and 
proceeded with their work of demoli- 
tion to such an extent that the metro- 
polis was left in total darkness. 

Early on the morning of Wednes- 
day, hands of young men and boys 
traversed the principal streets, de- 
facing the royal arms. They were 
joined by many individuals of respect- 
able appearance. Written placards 
were distributed among the people, in- 
viting thera^u attack the opera-house 
and theatres, where stores of arms 
were to be foutid. These places were 
accordingly carried by assault, as also 
tjie houses of the armourers, cutlers, 
and swofd-smitlis, and thus the peo- 
ple equipped themselves for battle. 
The museum of artillery, moreover, 
situated near the church of St. ITio- 
mas d'Aquin, and containing a col- 
lection of arms ancient and modern, 
besides suits of old armour, was ran- 
sacked by the mob. A short address 
also appeared on the walls, being an 
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appeal to the ParuUas from the Na- 
tional Guard, and announcing, that 
this guard would be immediately or- 
ganized, and that the inhabitants of 
J^ucn were marching upon Paris to 
join in the insurrection. The Na- 
tional Guard sprung into existence in 
a moment. The pupils of the Poly- 
technic school took on themselves the 
office of leaders of different bands of 
the people, and were everywhere 
found in the thickest of the fray. 

“ It was about the noon of this day that 
diverse patroles began to multiply and tide- 
ken on the Boulevaids St. Antoine. These 
patroles, in detaclunents of about one hun- 
dred men, oenipied and cleared for a time 
the whole space of these Boulevards : while 
the people took refuge in the atyoining al- 
leys and Streets, cheering each other with 
repeated cries of y'tve la Liberte! rive la 
Chattel The population of this tpiartcr 
were now still more inflained by the report 
of repeated fusillades, appearing to come 
from the neighbouihood of the Rue St. 
Honors. At one o’clock, repeated dis- 
charges of musketry, the roll of the drum, 
and the confused shouts of the multitude, 
announced that a desperate struggle had 
cxiinmenccd. Crow ds w'cre seen hastening 
to the spot, with a speed that indicated 
their courage, and with countenances 
hreatldng revenge — a tumultuous mass, in 
which those who had arms were mingled 
with those that had none. In this rpiarter 
the fusillade, proceeding both from files and 
platoon^ and returned by an obstinate but 
iiitermitting fire from the people, had con- 
tinued about an liour, when from the rush 
of numbers hastening fioui tlie vicinity of 
tlie Place de la Bastille, rend concentrating 
themselves as they proceeded, it was dis- 
covered, that an obstinate combat w as go- 
ing on at the Porte St. Denis, and oU the 
Boulevard St. Martin. Fin thermore, it was 
remarked, that at this paiticular and inte- 
resting moment some of the troops of the 
line had begun to waver, and had shewn a 
disposition to disobey tlie ministerial or- 
ders. But tlie corps of the Garde Royale 
continued their work of destruction, per- 
haps not without remorse, but still' without 
cessation, firing not only on** the masses of 
the people, but into every, window that was 
open. Subsequent however, have 

convince^ us, that, even in tliese tried ai ^ 
faitliful adliercnts to royalty, a struggle 
between -their duty as soldiers and their 
feelings as citi/.ens bad commenced. 

“ It was vhout this period that two 
thousand troops, principa^y composed of 
the infantry and cavalry of the Garde Roy- 
ale, took up a fonnidable position on tlie 
Place de la Bastille.” 

At this time two thousand of the 
Garde Royale took their position on 


the Place de Id Bastille, and’ a 
discharge of musketry 
ranks, mixed with canister ; ^ 

shot, apread havoc among 
pic. llie mob were here intiBfe^ 
rently armed, and were forced to 
retire upon the Carrefour de Neuilly. 
The troops, after being reinforced by 
one battalion and tMjto pieces of can- 
non from Vincennei," pursued them 
to the Rue 'de Chatonne, marking 
their progress With great slailghtef. 
'The houses were drilled with balls, 
and not a whole pafcne of glass was 
to he seen. ' Near tha fountain the 
strongest resistance was ofered by 
the people. Some attacking the sol- 
diers in the streets, others throwing 
down stones, logs of wood, and even 
furniture from tha windows, until 
the troops retired in coftiusion to 
the Place de la Bastille. This was 
at three in the afternoon. About 
five the same detabhtnent re- attacked 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and during 
nearly an hour's fusillade many of 
thty citizens were killed. The sol- 
diers were worn out with fatigue 
and hunger, but when they were 
preparing to bivouac, weie peremp- 
torily required in the quarter of the 
Grove. Towards eight o’clock the 
firing in this part of the city had 
ceased. The contest was removed 
to a different quarter, while the 
heroes of this, by their humane hear- 
ing towards the soldiers, made so 
deep an impression upon them, that 
they reaped the full benefit of their 
clemency on the follo^ving day. 

We must now trauiifer our readers to 
the Place de Gr^ve, on the eastern side 
of which stands that venerable building, 
the Hotel dc Ville, or Town House. This 
place, so celebrated in hi&tory as the scene 
of many terrific combats during the for- 
mer revolution, xvas again destined to be- 
come an Aceldama ; for in no part of Paris 
Was the combat carried on with more dcr 
termined ^resolution, amountirtg to des- 
peration, than on this fated spot The 
possession of the Hotel de Ville seemed to 
be a point of hohour for which both parties 
eagerly struggled, and three sev^raT times 
during this eventfiii day of the 2fith did 
it yield to the attacks of the al- 

though defended by a numerous ibree of 
Gendarmes and Garde Royale, aided by 
aU pieces of artillery, the first discharge 
of which, loaded with grape and cannister, 
took place upon a dense mass of the 
populate, who crowded the square almo«it 
to the cannon’s mouth. Tlie effect was 
teuific; heaps of slaughtered citizens on 
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l^ry dde told wUU wh^ fiitfll aiocumy 
ie!^eli:^u hftd bee^jlitect^ 7^is severe 
clM^^^istaiitly felTowod by vigorous and 
>^ji^^tained \'ollies of tousketty from 
th^oopfi, for a Tooment produced hcsita- 
lioiir, and signs of irresolptlQn liecame visi* 
i)le on t^e side of the pdj^ifa^^ -tlt WaS at 
this decisive crisis that a yOungin»n,vthoa« 
oaiuej"which meHtod imlrloflality, dnhap- 
4)ily perished wi|h ‘^h^ing th« tn- 
celourcd standairdS^urldch: -he had carried 
all the oui to his associates, 

who hod already begtti> to retire in some 
confusion, “ My fiiends ! my friends t life 
necessary we should learn how to die !’* 
Wth these words, worthy of Leonidas, 
he again rushed forward to the attack, 
sevei^ paces iti advance of his compa- 
nions, and fell, pierced with a hundred 
bullets. This giorioua lessen of self-de- 
votion was not lofst itpon the .gallant band 
tO" whom it was addressed; but the ar- 
tille0 again performed its deadly work, 
and the citizen soldiers were at length 
obliged to retire to the shelter of tlie sur- 
rounding streets, frtwi the ends of which, 
however, they kept up so constant and 
well-directed a fire upon the artillery men 
and other troops, that victory again be- 
came doubtful. The soldiery were* now 
in possession of the Hotel de Ville, but 
the fire tliey had for some time kept up 
A’om the windows began gradually to de- 
cline, the people having thrown themselves 
into the houses opposite, from the roofs 
and windows of which tliey could partly 
command that edifice, and every shot was 
letumed with murderous interest. In the 
m^u time a galling discharge was kept up 
from the opposite side of the Seine, particu- 
larly from the further end of the suspension 
bridge, which crosses the river from the 
Grdve to the Quay de la CitS. Here about 
twenty young men, including a few of the 
National Guard, sheltered by the parapet 
wall, kept up an incessant fire. At length a 
small body of Swiss were ordered to cross 
the bridge, to put this little band hors de 
combat. On their approach these citizens, 
who in all probability never saw blood 
shed until iiis dreadful day, with the 
intrepidity of ancient veterans, left their 
protecting parapet, and placed themselves 
* at the head of the bridge, where they rc- 
.edived their adversaries with so well-direct- 
ed a fire, that three of their number were 
killed, and several wounded, and after a 
.hasty discharge, the remainder retreated 
to tlieir former .position. We must npt 
herujOU^t to mention an extraordinary act 
of g^lantry perfonned by one pf topse 
soldiers of a day, who, amid a showeriof 
. bullets from the retiring enemy, ran upon 
the bridge, and taking the arms and car- 
touche-boxes of the three fallen Swiss, 
returned unhurt to his companions, ex- 
claiming, ' Amis ! Void des armes et drs 
ha/tes.* We should here obscr\-e that 


there was a lamentable deficiency of both 
ititns and ammunition on the side of the 
people, a fact almost incrediWe, when the 
unparalleled resuUs of their exertions are 
considered. 

‘'The conflict now r^ed in the Place 
de OHve with increased violence. A 
cannon, pblpted against a house at the 
corner of the quay (a wine shop), would 
have raaed it to the ground, the shore 
having been nearly shot away, had not a 
vigorous charge of the populace forced the 
royal troops to consult their safety by pre- 
parations for retreat. This they eftected 
along the quay, firing by files and by pla- 
toons, succeeding each otlier with a.stoMish- 
ing rapidity. They were speedily rein- 
forced by fresh troops of the Royal Guard 
and of the Swiss, together with a hundred 
cuirassiers, and four pieces of artillery, 
each of them escorted by twelve cannoniers 
on horseback. With this terrible addition 
they again advanced on the Hotel de Ville, 
and a frightful firing rccomraeiiced on all 
sides. They succeeded in driving the 
citizens into the Rues dc la Vaniierie and 
dll Mouton, and again entered into pos- 
session of the Hotel de Ville, But they 
did not keep it long, for they were again 
attacked, with a courage truly suhlirne, 
and almost irresistible. Their artillery, 
now ranged before the Prefecture of the 
Seine and the Hotel de Ville, threatened 
death to thousands. The repeated charges 
of the cuirassiers were murderous, but the 
citizens did not give way. Immoveable in 
their position, they expected, and received 
death,' with cries of Vive hiLihrrtr! Vive 
la Charte ! Their heroic and generous 
efforts proved fatal to many. Tlie heaps 
of dead bodies .show'ed a sensible diminu- 
tion of the combatants; still the contest 
might be said to rage with desperate fury, 
the successive capturing and recapturing 
of the Hotel de Ville, aw'akened the san- 
guinary reminiscences of Hougomont. But 
while every moment added to the confi- 
dence of the people, e^iistcrnation began 
to be more and more visible even in the 
firmest battalions of France. It was in 
vain that discipline closed her serried files, 
or opened her chevaux dc frise of bay- 
onets, dnly to give sCopC and efficiency to 
discharges o{ grape shot still more mur- 
derouif. The Place de la GrCve, the Pont' 
de la Qr6ve, end the Pont Neuf, with the 
quays, were enveloped in one lurid cloud 
of sulphurous smoke, pierced by the flashes 
v)f the cannon, or the fu.sillade of the mus- 
ket. The continuous tiraillage of the citi- 
zens filled up the pauses that intervened 
between the platoon firing of the troops, 
and the sullen roar of the artillery. The 
Seine might now be said without a meta- 
phor to 'flow purple to the sea.’ The 
dead bodies of horses and of soldiers Were 
visible in its stream, carried down in a tu- 
multuous mass to St. Cloud, shortly to 
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, announce to the royal tenants of its cha- 
teau, the discomfiture of their proudest 
hopes, by the dismal evidence of this float- 
ing wreck. 

“ The Hotel de Ville, which, during the 
conflict wc have above described, liad been 
the scene of such carnage and heroism, 
was doomed at length to become a san- 
guinary trophy of the popular triumph, 
and on its third capture it was destined to 
remain in x>ossession of those who had so 
gallantly stormed it, and become the seat 
of the Pro visional Government, and the 
liead-quarters of the National Guard ; and 
once more, as in 1789, it had the honour 
to receive within its walls the venerable 
Lafayette as the Cotiimander. The loss 
wius dreadful on the part of both people 
and soldiers, during tlie ten hours this'dc- 
tenniiied cx)mbat took place ; curt-loadvS of 
dead were taken away, and in all the 
neiglibouring streets the wounded were 
seen on hand-carriages and beds, on their 
w'ay to the different hospitals.— The cause 
of liberty had triumphed, but it had cost 
the country much precious blood. Twelve 
hundred men were either killed or wound- 
ed, of those who had taken up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties. The troops lost 
on that scene of slaughter about six hun- 
dred men, four pieces of artillery, and forty 
horses.” 

TTie tricolour was displayed from 
the towers of Notre Dame. Strong 
bodies of men assembled on the place 
of the Odeon, commanded by M. 
Joffres, an advocate, and, attacking 
the military prison of the Abbaye, 
they increased their numbers with 
the soldiers confined within its walls. 
They then attempted to cross the 
Seine by the different bridges, but 
were repulsed. All they could do 
was to keep up a constant fire across 
the river, upoq, the trooi^s along the 
quays de PEcoIe and the Louvre, 
who were hidden behind the parapets . 
of the low wall of the palace. The 
gate of the Louvre, opposite to the 
Institute and the Pont des A^ts, be- 
ing closed, was guarded^ by a com- 
pany of Swiss, who dischafged a 
piece of artillery upont.the multitude 
assembled on the Aeps of the Insti-' 
tute^, and did murderous execution. 
The troops that had retreated froih 
the Place de Greve, planted their 
cannon upon the quay of the Thuil- 
leries, and swept the whole distance 
as far as the Pont au Ghange. iThe 
dilFercnt streets verging towards the 
river, also contained their piquets, 
who assisterl in the destruction of the 
populace. 


The combat in the Rue St. Ilono-' 
t6 commenced about three o'clock. 
The Palais Royal had been oceh|>ied 
by infantry and gendarmerie ;*%ie 
Place du Carrousel by the gren^krs 
h cheval and the ladcers of the royal 
guard, assisted, by forty pieces of ai - 
tillcry. ITie people, however, took 
possession of the numerous small 
streets commanding the Rue St. Ho> 
nor^, from the church of St. Roch 
to the Rue de I'Arbre Sec; bands 
Were also posted at the windows, 
with a plentilhl supply of stones, 
which they throw with destructive 
effect on the soldiers. From the 
ease with which they handled tlie 
musket, and the alacrity and preci- 
sion of their movements, it was clear 
that many of the popular skirmish- 
ers belied their habit of common la- 
bourers and artisans. The firing 
gradually slackened towards evening, 
and the troops, feeble from exhaus- 
tion, bivouacked in the streets. Their 
royalist friends, and the principal in- 
8tn?.T[)C‘n(s of mischief, had abandon- 
ed them in their exigency, and, after 
fighting the battle of tyranny, they 
were left to the precarious charity of 
the intended victims of Chailcs the 
Tenth. ’ 

“ In casting a retrospective glance over 
the hurried scene that has passed so rapid- 
ly before our eyes, it is quite evident that, 
on this decisive day, namely, the 28th, 
the Goveniment had put fortli the whole 
of their strength. Paris had been declared 
In a .state of siege, and Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragiisa, who had been invested 
with the absolute command of the armed 
force, had himself on this day headed the 
troops in the Place des Victoires, where he 
passed some time giving in.strUction8 to his 
officers, and afterwards personally led on 
the attack in the Rue Montmartre ; 'firom 
whence he made a precipitate retreat, in 
consequence of the noble resistance of the 
citizens at the corner of the Rue Joquelet. 
Fresh regiments had been mardied into 
Paris during the night of the 2flth, and the 
whole of the gendarmerie had been put in 
motion. A strong muster had been made 
of all that was efficient of the Swiss Guards 
and the Garde Royale, both hterse and 
foot; they had been strengthened, and 
supported by cannon, and even bombard- 
ment had been resorted to on more than 
one occasion. The adherents of the court 
could not but admit that thd whole of this 
formidable force, if not defeated, had at 
least been checked, and driven in at all 
points, by the population of the city. 
These disciplined warriors had even aban- 
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doned thdr posta in some iiutant^, or 
had retained them.jkj|dth the greatest d'd8- 
ciilty in others. Although much d^ter- 
ininn^n was sUU visible atnongst the sur- 
vi\ing gendamdene^ the foreign merce- 
naries, and" the gi^ater portion n( 
Garde Resale, ytf mueti hedudon h^ 
begun to maniihat itself ih the line, ^hree 
regiments had already shown the greatest 
iciuctance to fire upon the people, and in 
some instances positively ; this 

cimumtance tended much to increase 
the ixthfidence of the One party, and the 
consteriiadon of the othOT. In &tct, it 
might be a^rmed that, Irom this moment, 
ilie King possessed only the form and tlm 
body, but not the soul or the spirit of au 
army. The telegraphic communfeatjons 
had been cutoff by the citizens, so that no 
viimmons for addidonal troops could bo 
transmitted by that. mode. The moral of 
tlie troops had been shaken by circum- 
stances more appalling than danger itself; 
and the obstinacy with which the people 
dr‘f(.nded their rights, combined with the 
justice of iheii cause, begot a still stronger 
ilisinclination in Che soldiery to peisisf in 
those murderous measure'., which alone 
could confer victory on their arms, — ^a vic- 
tory which many of them had begun to 
lontomplate even as more dlsgraceftil than 
a defeat, because it could only be pur- 
chased by the coatly sacrifice of whole lie- 
catUmbs of tlieii countrymen. 

** The eventful day of Wednesday had 
noW completely closed, and with the ex- 
i eption of the neighbourhood of the Louvre, 
where the firing can scarcely be said to 
havetea'jed duiing tlie night, the stteots 
of Paris wcie comparatively tranquil, at 
least they were no longer the scenes of 
conflict and slaughter, Tliat day however 
Avas followed by a night still more glorious. 
On Wednesday, and even on Tuesday 
evening, a few barricades had been ha.stily 
elected, to arrest the progress of the royal 
tioops, and to afford shelter to the half- 
armed citizens against their well-appointed 
antagonists. The powerful utility of this 
speciea of defence whs evident during the 
olistlnate contests of that day, and gave* 
ri-se to those measures that have even- 
tually aaved France from the excesses of 
afi ciuftiperated soldiery, her citizens from 
butchery, her liberties from tyiauny, and 
her l^ws from aioUuoii. It w'as oft the 
night of the 28tli that tliose meaMires wete 
adopted, which, from the unanimity of their 
design, the rapidity of their execution, 
and the ingeinuity of their construction, 
aie withotit a parallel in the annals of Ids- 
toiy. To do ample justice to tlie Hercu- 
lean prodigies of this oveutftil night would* 
lecjtUbre tlmpeuof a Livy, and the pencil 
of a Salvator. Neitlicr i he wand of I'yos- 
pero, noi the lyre of Orpheus, could hiive 
piodnced such rapid -combinations as iww 
deve;|oped themselves throaghout die Whole 
VOL. ii. NO, XII. 


of this vMt capit&i* Things inenkn&fe 
seemed almost to partake Of Mw general 
erithuHiasin, so ihstantaneeus was the move- 
ment by which they were rendered subgor- 
vient to all the necessary puiposes either of 
defence or of aggression. Men of every 
trade and calling lent themselves, as by 
onn^eOmmon instinct, to that peculiar de- 
partment, in (Ids general division of labour, 
with wldch th<y had been rendered most 
conversant by their previona habits and 
pursuits. The plumber betook himself to 
the cnating of balls ; the sawyer to tlie 
^liiig of trees; the paviour to the throw- 
ing up of stones, as materials for the bar- 
ricade; the water-carriers and hackney- 
coachmen ni^ht be %een busily employed 
in drawing up and overturning vehicles of 
the largest size, and in obstructing every 
communication of street with stieei, hy 
means of these ponderous and massy im- 
pediments. The carpenter wont to woik 
in his vo( dtion, and every species of lim- 
ber, or of .scaffolding, was put into imme- 
diate requisition, to streiiglhen and fill up 
the in^tei\als left in tlie stockades, and 
which were alternately completed by the 
ponderous materials torn up from the 
streets. Thus it was tliat the popidation 
of Faris, fertile in expedients, and ex- 
haustless in resource, bad, in the ^course of 
twelve hours, placed the wliole <aty in so 
imposing an altitude of preparation, and 
almost of defiance, tliat even the practised 
eye of the most war-worn veteran could 
hardly have pointed out a blunder, or sug- 
gested an ame^udmeiit A considerable 
part of the following day was occupied in 
completing apd strengthening those barri- 
cades, on the kecjiing possession of which 
the success of the popular caiise must 
chiefly depend. The gigantic efforts of 
the population of Faris on this night, afi^r 
such a day, seemed totally to set at de- 
fiance the common wants of our nature. 
Their labour was ciUTicd on throughout 
the night no less than the d;(y, impeded at 
timee by repulse, at otfiers invigorated by 
triumph. Under a doudless sun, with a 
thermometer ranging from 80 to 90 de- 
grec.s, exposed to the mutdeKOus fire of ap 
artilleiy discharging sbowem of giapc and 
langridgp^/neither the enthusiasm of the 
attack, nor tho Herculean efforts uece&sary 
for defence, were remitted for an instant. 
All classes^ high .tnd low, not excepting 
even w'omen and children, aisidiioiisly and 
cheerfqlly tent themselves to this most ne- 
ces&ry task; hands, hitherto Unused to 
any species of toil or drudgery, rnight be 
been wielding, fot the first time, the shovel 
and the i^iekaxe, and zeal was found sufii- 
went to supply the place of strength anti of 
Skill 

** From the nature of the barricades, it 
was evident that one arm of war was ren- 
dered from this moment Inefilclent. The 
cavalry could no longer act W ith respect 
3 B 
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to another species of force still more for- 
mWahle, the artillery^ every minute was 
throwing fresh hnpe^mcnts to render its 
operation leas destructive to the populace, 
and more danj^^us to those hy whom it 
Wfis directed. Every voiture and vehicle 
had been put intO' requisition, the pave- 
ment had been torn iip,< wine-shops sup- 
plying tltonsands of empty hogsheads, 
which were tilled with the largest stones 
from the streets, and the majestic trees on 
the boulevards mnv leJI, to protect that ' 
city they liad so long adorned. It Was 
evident, from tlie ingenuity and soldier- 
like construction of these formidable de- 
fences, that many survivors of the siege of 
Saragossa, though ddoili fated by age, and 
in the unassuming costume of common 
labourers, had not been inactive spectators 
of the scene.” . 

On the niglit of Wednesday the 
royal troops were in a desperate con- 
dition. The Parisians had won the 
greater part of the city ; and, at eight 
o'clock, the soldiery occupied a con- 
tracted spot on the right side of the 
Seine, their lino commencing at the 
Louvre. Thi.s they held, in cunjmic- 
tion with the Thuillciies, the Place St. 
Germain TAuxerrois, and that of the 
Palais Royal, together with the por- 
tion of the Rue St. llouorc next to 
the market of the Jacobins, and the 
RucNeuvedcs Petits Champs, From 
these points their lines were conti- 
nued to the Place Vendome, the Rue 
cle la Paix, and the Boulevards of the 
Madeleine,, and so on to the Place 
Louis Quinze, the entrance of the 
Champs Elysees, and Uie bridge op- 
posite to the Chamber of Deputies. 
They were thus actually hemmed in, 
being prevented from either attack or 
defence ; whilst a dense population, 
armed and infuriated, watched their 
every movement. The court party, 
never dreaming of a reverse, had pro- 
vided nothing for their defenders. 
They tastesd n<?ithcr bread, ^or meat, 
nor wine — a Ijttle brajfidy filing tbe 
whole of their sustenance fof the day. 
The consequence wsts, that a spirit of 
discontent and animosity rjpiinst their 
rulers quickly spread. Many refused 
to act further against the citizens, 
whilst othei-s deserted to join their 
ranks ; and this was the ,€|tate ^of 
tilings on the morning of Tmxrsday, 
the 2{)th of July. ; 

The tocsin was rung at ad early 
hour from St. Germain r^Vuxerrois, 
and was repeated by tlie other church- 
es of the city. The first, strange to 


say, was the very bell which had 
sounded to the massacre of St. , Bar- 
th(^lemy ! Dmms were beaten in 
every quarter, and the cry of Atis:: 
arftml was echoed through the streets 
of Paris. The pavements near the 
palace were broken up by the mob ; 
and, as early as half past foun the 
populace commenced removing the 
stones from the Rue des Poulies, 
and formed a barrier on the loft of 
the colonnade. The people thus em- 
ployed were fired on without inter- 
mission by the Swiss troops, and 
many of the Parisians fell. I'he bar- 
rier was complet'd about eleven, from 
which a smart fire was returned on 
the soldiers. From this point two 
individuals sprung forward to the 
iron railings enclosing P c front of 
the Louvre, and, lying down under 
the dwarf wall, did great execution 
on the troops. They were followed 
by two of the National Guard, one 
of whom carried a tricolour flag ; tlie 
sight of vyhich led the people towards 
the Louvre, and they determined on 
taking it. The building was garri- 
soned l)y the Sw^'iss. 

They were posted at every window 
and outlet where they could aim with se- 
curity, their deadly precision was soon 
apparent in the nunibei's of the assailants 
who fell. The approaches to tins inassivu 
huildin^ were not made hy trenelies and 
parallels ; tliey had no artillery to breach 
its walls, no petards to force its gates : de- 
tennimatlon, courage, and impetuosity, 
were substituted for batteries, and a reck- 
lessness of life, a sublime con tempt of dan- 
ger, supplied the place (»f those nuirdcrous 
inventions, 

“ We must now turn to the attack made 
from the plort; of St. Ciciumin TAuxerrois, 
nearly opposite to the centre of Uie eastern 
front of the palace. Tlie attack from tins 
point was ordered by (ieneral Gertur.d, — 
Every pitxaution had been taken the pre- 
ceding evening, by the Duke of llagusa, 
for the defence of the palace ; which, froui 
its strength, might almost be termed the 
citadel of Paris. The connexion of the 
baildiug,yvith the Tuillcries rendered it of 
such importance, tliat, if taken, the troops 
had no place of retreat left, but ipust eva- 
cuate the ineti'opolis. Two regiments of 
the Swiss formed its garrison ; detachments 
of whom were placed in the court, in the 
garden of the infanta, and the neighbour- 
ing gardens. They were afk^ly provided 
with field-pieces and atemumtioti of va- 
rious kinds for the contest 

“ At an early hour the citizens advanced 
at a quick step, General Gerard himself 
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b«klng the coioihnRndf twth .several other 
Dtflrers, arid some' of the brave youths Of 
the Potyteclmic school j and, having sus- 
tained some murderous di.scharges from 
tile garrison, established themselves in all 
the diffiircnt hou.ses of the P4afe of St. Ger- 
main TAuxerrois, and in every position 
within view and gun-shot of the object of 
attack. The church awarded a command- 
ing situation for the besiegers, from whence 
they fired at every aperture, and at cvciy 
lioiiit where a hall was likely to take effect. 
To (I citiren named Ruuvat, the people 
.were indebted for the first idea of the occu- 
pation of the towers and the galleiiesof the 
chiin'h, from whence tlieir fire <lid tremen- 
dous execution upon the Swiss. The first 
tricoloured flag which floated over an- 
cient towers, huilt by the KnglMi during 
the regency of the Duke of Bedford, was 
hoisted by an ohl trumpeter of the chas- 
seur.s of the Roynl Guard. In accom- 
plishing it he was slightjy wounded in the 
hand. 

“ For some hours the fire was kept up 
with vigour and eft’ect on botli sides, but 
.soon after eleven tliat of the l>esieged began 
to slacken. At that period M. Lan^tm, for- 
merly i\ captain in the army, arrived apihe 
head of lifty men, and, having killed se- 
vci.'il Swiss w'ilh Ills own hand, as^>i^ted in 
(he storming of the palrux*. 1’hrcc colinnus 
now attacked it nearly simultaneously; 
one by the Font dc.^ .Arts, another by the 
Quai dc I’lilcolc, and a third by the colon- 
nade, from the l^I.ioc St. (jciniain I’Auxer- 
jois and Hue uin Poulics already mention- 
ed. 'I’lic .assailants rushed forward, not- 
withstriiiding the (crrific fire to which they 
weie ex])oscd, to the gatxj; and after a 
bri'«.k discharge, the last ’.icard in this part 
of the hiiildin<>, entered in triumph at pre- 
risclva (piartcr to tweK(' .nnul loud shouts 
of rtre fa Chart el 

“ It is n. f irciiiiKStance never sufficiently 
to be admired, that, after attending to the 
wounded, not only of their own party but 
those of their opponents, and tran.sporti«g 
them into the elmrcli of St, Germain I’Aux- 
eiTois to receive surgical aid, the thoughts 
of the citizens, in their then state of exci- 
tation, should be turned tow'urds tlie pre- 
l?ervation of tlie monuments of the arts. 
This natioiuil tr.iit mu.st not be overlooked ; 
it i.s one that, w^e may boldly say, elevates 
the cliavacter of the Parisian populace to so 
])rood <in eminence that in this metropo- 
lis alone could it have taken ])l,u*e. By 
common consent, thoi^e parts of the Loimre 
which are devoted to w,mrks of art — its 
many halls filled witli the choicest speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture— its noble galle- 
ry, famed tliroughout the world fdr its un- 
rivalled collection of painting'! — were pur- 
posely ^pared by the irritated populace, 
At. 

Tim last tiiupiphant eflbrt of the 


people was the taking of the Tuille- 
ries. This post, however, did not offer 
a resistance of equal obstinacy to the 
Louvre. The citizens of the quarters 
St. Jacques, St. Germaiu, the Od^- 
00 , and Gros Caillou, assembled, to 
the amount of between 5 and 6,(XK); 
and combatting with two regiments 
of the royal g^mrds and Swiss, and 
three detachments of Janceri cuiias- 
siers, and foot grtoadiera, occupying 
the Cai'ouscl, and supported by a field 
of artillery in the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, they routed thoir adversaries, 
who were throwti into still greater 
confusion by the Swiss, flying from 
the Louvre. TTiese ni .shed through 
the triumphal arch of the Carousel, 
hurrying Marmont along with them, 
who vainly rndcayoured to rally the 
fugitives in the couit of the palace. 
The Marshal had brought the whole 
of his forces to cover tlie letrcat of 
tlie Swiss ; but, being thrown into 
the confusion we have described, a 
panic seized the whole body, and they 
lushed pell-mell to tlie Place Louis 
Qu'ui/e, across the gardens of the 
Tuillerie.s. The Parisians followed 
them so closely, that they entered the 
court by the trium})hal arch before 
the others had (piittcd it. They then 
commenced the attack on tlu; palace, 
which W'as twice taken, and twice 
abandoned; until, the citizens bt-iiig 
finally victorious, the tricolour flag 
was planted on the central jiavilion. 
The farther particulars Of this trans- 
nction are well described in the fol- 
lowing pa.s&iige : — 

“ On taking of the rliateaii, 

some cxcvi>se.s weie vominUted by ilu* j>o- 
pulace, who were iri1tiited%y the diocmery 
of proclamations of the government to (he 
troops, .stimulating them ngahist lUc eiti- 
zens, dated the jirccieding day. T 'n sc ere 
found in the pavilion of Flora ; m which 
nearly every article of furniture was de- 
stroyed, and thrown with various precious 
effects fi-oin tne windows, a.s were some 
thousan(|ji of papfirs, pamjihlets, and even 
books. It is remarkable, ib.it in the library 
of tile Duchess of Angouleme alone were 
found any pamphlets, or other works, calcu- 
lated to give any informatioiiupoiithe staite 
of popular feeling, or the events passing with- 
out the Walls of the royal rc.sidence. Tlie 
literary treasures found in the apartnicnls of 
the Dauphin were limited to a complete set 
lit ahnanavh, fronV^the sixteenth century ! 
It uiu.st not be bupposed, however, that the 
royal library wa.s deficient in valuable 
works; on tiie contrary, it contained a tru- 
ly noble colIcLtion, including the works of 
3 R 2 
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nearly every renowned writer, from Homer 
downwards. 

The devastations o| the populace were 
not, however, confined to the pavilion of 
Flora. All the royal apartments sufTered 
considerably. Splendid specimens of porce> 
liun— omamenU of the most costly de- 
scriptionr-and magnificent mirrors — were 
broken without mercy. A portrait of tlie 
Duke of Ragusa, in the Salle dcsMar^chaux, 
was torn into a thousand pieces, and every 
bust or portrait of the royal family was in- 
stantly mutilated or destroyed. An excep- 
tion, indeed, was made. One of the victors 
had raised the butt-end of his mu.<>ket to 
demolish tlic bust of Louis XYlIl. when 
he was reminded, tha^ to this monarch 
France was indebted for the charter. This 
was sufficient to ensure its preservation; 
the bust was, however, covered with a black 
veil, to mark the feeling entertained of the 
calamities the fated sway of the Bourbons 
had brought upon their country. 

“ The toils of the day, however, demand- 
ed refreshment — the stores of the larder 
and the wine-cellar, consequently, suffered 
considerably. The most delicious viands, 
and the choicest wines and liqueurs of every 
description, were partaken of by the vic- 
tors, and by crowds who had followed 
them into the palace, but wIk) had had no 
share in the dangers of its capture The 
scene in the magnificent saloons on this oc- 
casion was curious and grotesque beyond 


description ; hundreds of half-ai^ed men, 
in tattered garments, covered blood 
and dust, seated on the richly emluoidered 
chairs of royalty and state, relating to each 
other the. heroic frats they had witnessed, 
or the dangers they had esaiped, formed a 
picture to which no pencil could render 
jtisdce. We should state, that whatever 
arms were found were eagwly seized. One 
trophy carried off by the victorswas a very 
ricky ornamented sword of state, belong- 
ing to the Dauphin — which has, however, 
been since restored.” 

We are sorry ta be obliged to quit 
the pages of this Interesting' volume, 
which we do with an earnest recom- 
mendation of it to the perusal of our 
readers, and want of space compels 
us to pass without further notice to 
the admirable pamphlet descriptive of 
the military events, by liie Staft* Offi- 
cer of the Guards. Of this pamphlet 
we feel no hesitation in saying, that 
we have seldom read a detail of 
strategic movements more lucidly de- 
veloped or more satisfactorily given. 
It bears the impress of truth in every 
page. Tlie following is the gallant 
oflicer*B enumeration of the different 
regiments comiiosing the garrison of 
Paris on the 25th of July : — 


“ On the 25tji of July, 1830, the garrison of Paris was composed as follows : — 


Guards. 

Infaviry^ three regiments, 1st, 3d, and 7th Swiss . 
Camlrifi two regiments, Lancers and Guirasriers . 
Artillery y 8 guns, 4 howitzers . . ' . 

Line. 

5th, 50th, and 53d Regiments, and 15th Lt Infantry 
FusUkrs Sedeiitoires . . , . , , 

Tub Gendakherie. 

Infantry . , . 

Cavalry u. . . . . ... 


Men. 

8 Batt. 3,80(1 
8 Squad. 800 . 
, . 150 


11 Batt. 4,400 
11 Comp. 1,100 


700 

fiOO 


. Total effective . • 11,550* 

But in order to arrive at the exact number Of troops who were able to take any part 
in the events of July, we must deduct from 

..... the total effective of . . . 11,550 ^ 

The four Regiments of die Liqe, who, by the attitude which they 
took so early as the 27th, separated themselves from the 

Guards * # * - • *^ 

The Fusiliers SMeftd fes, who surrendered thehrarms to the peo- 
ple on the very first demand ^ 1,100 


♦ " I have omitted from all the emps iY^emn^ffectiveSy men employed in tli£ workshopSf 
&c., and a corps attached to the fire-engines, none of whom could have any share in the 
transactions I am abonr to relate : ffiat part of the Gendarmerie called the Elite was 
scattered through the vai iaus royal residences. The Court, happening to be at St Cloud, 
had carried thidier the body-guard, and the corps of Foot-guards attached to the King’s 
person, though their tiouMwai head-quarters were at Paris; in fact, from the 27th July, 
they were all at St. Cloud.” 
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The usual parties auppHed by the Ouards the dally service of 
the pobts in Paris, and at St Cloud, &c. ... 1,300 

Similar parties ftimished as usual by the OencLa]:merie, and which 
suffered the same hite as those furnished by the Guards, 
namely, being sdzed and disarmed in detail on their several ^ 
posts ......... 5$0 

7,350 

Remain eflhetive luid disposable on the morning of the 2Bth July, 

Tn&nl!ry, Cavalry, and Ardllery . . *. *. . 4>200 

** The other regiments of Guards wore stationed as follows 


Infantry. 

3 Battalions at Caeit* 

3 Ditto, at Rouen, 

3 Ditto at Versailles. 

2 Ditto at St Denis. 

1 Ditto with the Regment of 
Artillery at Vincennes. 

3 Ditto at Orleans. 

“ The Household troops at St Cloud, 
Versailles, St Germain, and Paris, were 

1.000 cavalry and 300 infantry. 

“ If all these troops had been collected, 
the Guards and Household troops iVoiild 
have amounted to between 111,000 and 

20.000 effective men, and, with the Line, 
Fusileers, and Gendarmerie, would have 
given a grand total of 2.5,000 effet lives, Brith 
36 pieces of cannon, which might have been 
assembled at Paris within a week. And, if 
measures had been taken a fortnight be- 
fore, and the circle of requisition extended, 
we might have had from 36 to 40,000 men, 
with 50 pieces of cannon. But for such an 
army, large preparations of food, forage, 
and camp-equipage must have been made ; 
and, as we shall see, the handful of troops 
which was at Paris suffered as much by 
neglect of these particulars, as by the mi- 
litary blunders of the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

The three lines following the above 
paragraph de\ elope, in a few words, 
the whole secret of the defeat of the 
Royalists : — 

The I act, however, was, that no 

PREPARATIONS WERE MADE, WHEN, ON 
THE MORNING OF THE 26rH JuLY, THE 
MoNITEUR PUDLlbHED THE CELEBRATED 
Qrdonnancls.” 

Reflection on the grand and mov- 
ing scenes of the recent Revolution of 
Paris, must lead eveiy well-regulated 
mind to this one conclusion — that the 
time of despotism is past — that poli- 
tical fanaticism has had its day — that 
upstart ministerial pride will no lon- 
ger be submitted to — that princely 
and ducal arrogance will most assu- 
redly have a fall— that military tools 


Cavalry. 

1 Squadron (Depdt) at Compi^giic. 

6 Ditto at Meaux. 

1 Ditto (Depdt) at Melun. 

6 Ditto at Fontainebleau. 

6 Ditto at Corbeil. 

12 Ditto at Versailles. 

2 Ditto at SCvres. 

arc by no means so efficacious as the 
love of a people, and that public 
opinion is the ultima ratio of every 
wholesome minded monarch. A 
standing army may be necessary, but 
it can never be every thing in a state 
—its preponderance is incompatible 
with national safety. Kings must 
now cast themselves upon the love 
of their people, through the instru- 
mentality of pure-minded, enlighten- 
ed, useful ministers, whose views shall 
hold progressively with the progress 
of the age, and who, discarding every- 
thing in the shape of household myr- 
midons and female intriguers, shall 
rely upon their own immaculate cha- 
racter and high deserts, for the per* 
servation of their rank. Otherwise 
the popular voice will condemn both 
the one and the other — and though 
it be gagged by the hands of tyranny, 
and the hands of the people lie bound 
down into inaction, still their hearts 
will be estranged, animosity will he 
engendered, the moment for retalia- 
tion will airive, and ample vengeance 
will be taken on the heads of their 
oppressors. Better then to conciliate 
the people— Jietter to have their ap- 
plausive shouts than their deep and 
muttered cursed Ministers now have 
for the ^J:tainment of so desirable a 
consummation a better appliance than 
former ages could boast. The virtues 
of a Titus or Trajatt could indeed be 
echoed from lip to lip. The lauda- 
tory echo, however, was many years 
in pervading the circumference of the 
empire ; but the virtues of the great in 


* “ In the barrack of CoUrbcvoic (beyond Neuilly) there was» only the dep6t of the 
regiment which wa& stationed at Caen.’' 
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the present clay can be in a few hours 
emblazoned throughout the country 
by the instnimontality of the press. 
This is the true curb on arbitrary 
power and despotism, and will laugh 
to scorn all the bands of Janissary 
and prajtorian cohorts with which 
tyranny would wdsh to enslave the full 
and free expi ession of national indig- 
nation. 

Puldic opinion, at the present mo- 
ment, is the greatest safeguard of the 
state, and the stoutest champion for' 
lighting the battles of prime minis- 
ters. Since the poriod of the first 
tretuendous revolution in France, it 
has been gradually acquiring strength 
until it has attained a supremacy too 
powerful for resistance. In July last, 
it enacted in Paris the terrific scenes 
which have been the subject of this 
article — its effects are also, at this 
moment, operating in every country 
throughout Kurope. Happy will Eng- 
land be if it escape the revolutionary 
contagion, and this she may most 
certainly do, if her ministers he but 
faithful and her subjects true. Her 
salvation depends on her ministers — 
not such miuifaters as the pack that 
yelped to the lash of Pilly Holmes, 
the whipper-in — and who have all, 
thank Heaven, icvigned with His 
Highness of Waterloo — and are now 
gnashing their teeth for very rage in 
the Tophet of despair — nor yet such 
ministers as, in iil-assortcd compa- 
nionship, now hold the r^ins of go- 
vernment under the tutelage of Lord 
Grey. Difference of sentiment would, 
indeed, signify little — nay, it would 
ensure the eliciting of wise councils ; 
but the taint 6f self-interest has fixed 
its seal upon too many of the last 
body, and the people at large look 
at the foremost of the number with 
silent astonishment, and sigh or ob- 
jurgate at the weakness of man who, 
fired with aml)ition aiStl stsuggliiig 
for pre-eminence, ufters mountain.s 
of promises, and wha^in possession 
of the height of his wishes, whistles 
those pfomises to the wind.s, aad 
jTecling his desires regenerated by 
lucky circumstances, appears before 
his fellow-crcatui c's in such a cha- 
racter as shall belie his former iacn- 
tity. Even thus much may be said 
of Lord Grey and of Lord Lans- 
downc; l.ord Brougham is yet safe, 
Init his foot i’3 on a precipice, and 


one step may save or destroy him in 
public estimation for ever. Let him 
only act up to the promises which, 
as a commoner, he enunciated to 
listening thousands ; let him, in op- 
position to Worldly influences, com- 
port himself as an honest, honour- 
able, conscientious man — and his 
name will bo enshrinetl in tfie hearts 
of the people, and command more 
reverence with posterity than if it 
were engraven on tablets of gold. 
For the other two — ^the eye of sus- 
picion is upon them — the community 
at large is gradually raising its voice 
in condemnation of their proceedings, 
and unless the measure of Reform 
which they have the intention of 
producing, be general, sweeping, 
and bold, there remains no salvation 
for them — there remains no salva- 
tion for the country. These riolde- 
mcn were formerly loud as theorists 
about retrenchment. Now that op- 
portunity for effecting their plans is 
offered — they have attempted to jug- 
gle the senses of the public into a 
blind state of credulity, while the Pre- 
mier has shown a magnanimous ex- 
ample of distributing places and 
emoluments among his own kith and 
kindred to the fifth anil sixth degree. 
With respect to Reform — there has 
been, on all hands, the most puerili' 
and contemptible shuffling. This Re- 
form, however, the nation will have, 
and let ministers take heed how they 
refuse it or endeavour wantonly to 
arouse the wrath of the slumbering 
dragon. There are enthusiasts and 
political madmen in England, on 
whom the continental revolutions 
will operate like lightning. Re- 
form without working like an uni- 
versal panacea on the national evils, 
will do more towards pacifying the 
people than any other boon tlmt could 
be granted. ITie spirit of contentmept 
and indu.^try would then spread from 
city to town, and from town to vil- 
lage and hamlet. With Reform, the 
♦wn principles of retrenchment and 
peace can be efficaciously employed 
— without Reform, the wisesit of mi- 
nisters must be defeated. With Re- 
form, we may laugh to scorn all the 
baleful examples of the continent — 
without Reform, we become victims 
— and that speedily — to anarchy and 
confusion. 
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How now ! A rat? 

Dead, jfbVaducat, dead/' 

Hamibt. 


I V speaking of the individual whose 
name appears at the^ head of these 
observatfOhs^ we know not w'hether 
a feeling of grief or imlignatif)n pre- 
dominates. Grief, that a man who 
had so well fought the good dght of 
Protestantism, should have ultimate- 
ly been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting ; — or indignation, that 
the most shameless apostasy on re- 
cord, should be deemed worthy a 
mitre in the church ho had betray- 
ed — that a political Judas, mslead of 
evpiating his tieason on tlie stage of 
a piiloi}, should be cxalteil to the 
episcopal throne of a proud diocese 
111 England. 

It always was, and still is, our 
conscientious belief, that a church 
founded upon the Gospel of C'ljrist, 
whoso walls are support d by the 
buttiessos of a IJturgy, allowed even 
by our enemies to bo puie and un- 
spotted, could never fall, except by 
Ircacheiy within hei sanctuaiy. And 
tlio ])()pular indignation at the an- 
nouncLnient of Dr, Phillpott being 
elevated to tho see of Exeter, con- 
fii’ins our idea. Moreover, the mon- 
strous proposition of holding the 
living of Stanhope in wmmendam, 
will have the effect of a mine upon 
the public feeling, whicli in its ex- 
plosion may shake to their founda- 
tion the towers of Lambeth. The 
transaction smells of '' thirt)^ pieces 
of silver:" the modern Judas, un- 
able in the tlesh to sacrifice Uis 
MASfEit, scruples not to immolate 
the church, his im maculate spouse, 
‘ at tlic shrine of expediency. It is 
I vain to talk of conviction, when the 
major and minor of the argument 
rest upon a mitre ! If the koneet 
polemic were convinced of hia error, 
why. in common honesty, did he 
not, like Judas of old, spurn the 
price of his tieason, the living of 
Stanhope, which was professedly the 
reward of his hostility to Popery, 
and opposition to Canning? Whv 
did he not proclaim to the world, 

I have been rewarded for advocat- 
ing seuliment.s, which, on conside- 
ration, I am compelled to retiact; 


andtheicfore J resign the preferment, 
which I can no longer conscientious- 
ly retain ? '' Had he acted in this 
manner, we might have pitied, and 
after a full and satisfactory expiation, 
have pardoned his errors ; — have al- 
loweil him ko sink into that state of 
insignificance and contempt, which 
is generally th^ award of traitors 
and apostates. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this man glories in his bad 
eminence and prefers the pollutetl 
caresses of avowed expediency-mon- 
gers, to the honourable supjiort of 
the staunch and uncompromising 
friends of the Established Church- 
It is our wish, however, at the 
present crisis, to call public attention 
to the effects which the consecration 
of this arch-apostalc must have upon 
the Church of England. And there 
are two points, which particularly 
demand our attention in this con- 
sideration. First, the chaiacter of 
the prelate. — ^With his private iife^ 
of course, it is not the jirovince of a 
public journal to interfere ; indeed, as 
far as we know. Dr. Phillpott, from 
his cradle to the present hour, may 
have led as immaculate a life as the 
seven sleepers, during their length- 
ened repose : his charity map have 
been as extended as the wonts of 
his large parish, and his preaching 
os efficacious as that of Pope Gre- 
gory, or any other of the saints of 
Pome, whom he aif^iears now in- 
clined to adore. Nor do we even 
hint that he is addicted to avarice, 
although wo have some faint recol- 
lection of a miserly smile which curl- 
ed his upper lip, when toasting that 
tlje tempiWalities of Stanhope one 
year realized five thousand five 
dred\)oximiBl—S€dgvid hoc ad reu? 
We have only to enquire, by what 
^public act has he vindicated his 
claim to the episcopal throne? la 
he more orthodox or learned than 
Benson? lias he ever displayed 
even a shadow of that pious indivi- 
dual s arresting eloquence a^d pro- 
found theological research in the 
puljiit ? Is Harness a name less dls- 
tinguiblud for all that is praise- 
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worthy afiad desirable m out priest- 
hoods Is HartwellHomc lessXnown, 
,or less worthy of preferment, than this 
polemical weatUeicock ? Or are the 
numberless other eminent writers, 
who have shed a lustre upon their 
profession, to be superseded by the 
betrayer of his religion, the unho- 
ly convert to expediency? Alas! 
that the ministers of Great Britain 
should compel us to put such ques- 
tions. It is not, however, too late 
to retract ; for by withholding the 
commendam from the avaricious grasp 
of this worldly parson and rat, this 
turncoat, and vile recreant to Pro- 
testantisna, the disgrace upon our 
church may be yet averted. Without 
the fat living of Stanhope, the glut- 
tonous renegade will not take the 
lean bishopric of Exeter. 

By what public act, then, we re- 
peat the question, has Dr. Phillpott 
vindicated hia claim to the episcopal 
throne ? — By arts and manoeuvies, 
that, in the purer times of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, would have unfrocked 
a consecrated bisliop. By a betiayal 
of those principles, in defence and 
profession of which Latimer, Kidley, 
Hooper, Cranraer, and a thousand 
equally brave and honest, though 
less eminent men, laid down their 
lives, llic stake and the fiie had no 
terrors for them, when a profession 
of faith was demanded. Religion 
and honour had no charms for him, 
when a mitre was thrown into the 
opposite scale. For no good deed 
then ; for no heroic sulFrnng in the 
cause of tht* church ; for no distin- 
guished spiritual acquiiements ; for 
no eminent coVltroverbial writings ; 
for no resistance offered to the en- 
croaching spirit of the times; for 
no opposition to men and measures 
mofessedly hostile to the Church of 
England, is Dr. Phillpott selected 
for the dischaige of fh® episcopal 
duties in one of the ^raost impor- 
tant dioceses of Eugl^^d — Bu’t roa 

BIIAME1LB8S UNBLUSHING APO- 
STASY ! I « 

In the meantime, what do the 
parties most interested, namely, the 
clergy and inhabitants of the <Uocese 
of Exeter and the gentry of Stan- 
hope say to these proceedings ? The 
former arc indignant in the oxtiemc, 
es;>eciany the laity, who, if we are 
rightly informed, have expicssed 
theii intention of rnaiking the cn- 
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trance of the apostate into their 
by a general mourning and dosing 
of shops. Tlie latter have presented 
a petition to throne, calling 
upon his Majesty, in the most firm,, 
but respectful znannerj. tb exercise 
hia prerogative, as he«^ of the 
church, and not suffer the crying 
evil of pluralities, longer to disgrace 
the ecclesiastical code. To say that 
we Sympathise with the petitioners, 
would not express one tithe of the 
indignation we, in common with the 
majority of the public, feel at the 
insult offered both to Exeter and 
Stanhope. The Stanhopians were 
in ecstasies, at the thought of getting 
rid of the incubiis — but they find 
that the " whited sefmlrhre,*^ is still, 
though at a distance, to L.j:ercibe hix 
baleful influence in their parish — 
whilst the protestant Devonians curse 
the ministry, who inflict 'upon them 
a bishop, who has proved, in the face 
of day, how little the interests of 
the fhurch will be consulted, should 
any temporal advantage be likely to 
accrue to their apostate guardian. 

For this man, not\^ ithstand ing, 
apologists are found. Mr. Peel 
whined out a pathetic appeal for liis 
brother Arcadian, as Lord Bjroii 
would have called the pair ; the Ho- 
nourable Secretary whispered that 
this Rectory had, on other occasions, 
been united to a Bishopric ; tliat this 
was no exception to a rule, made in 
behalf of Di. Phillpott, but an evil 
that had existed from the foundation 
of the Church ; and much more 
equally irrelevant matter would have 
been inflicted probably upon the 
House, had not Sir J. Graham at 
once indignantly declared, that if 
such flagrant violations of all decen- 
cy and propriety were not only per- 
mitted but defended, he should adopt 
another course, and appeal to the • 
Crown, On a subsequent evening. 
Lord Belgrave, a juvenile Whig, de- 
piec^ed the course pursued by the 
l^ousc, and besought them, in a feel- 
ing, nursery harangue, to suspend 
their judgment for the present, upon 
the learned and honest Doctor, who 
was preparing a defence, and -Would 
shortly submit to the public many 
cogent and unanswerable reasons, 
why he should not be distuibed in 
tile enjoyment of his sinecure thou- 
sands. 

And what effect, we wimld a&k. 
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can such appeals have upon the pub- 
lic mind? Evidently this. When 
the coildhct of Midjs^hrs. in the dis- 
tribution of patronage, is so grossly 
at variance with the interests of the 
Church, that even Mr. Feel blushed^ 
0 'raxAc? Jo attempting d defence; 
and when a sucking lordling 
was selected by a renege Ti^ry 
priest, to make an impression in his 
favour in the Commons, there must 
be something rotten in the system; 
something demanding strict scrutiny. 
And these miserable attempts at 
blinking the question, and bolstering 
up the reputation for coni»istcncy of 
both patron and client, cannot fail 
to excite disgust, and hasten a crisis, 
whether for good or evil, time alone 
Can devclope. 

The subject, however, is not likely 
to rest hcM'e. Fvit J. Graham is, as 
befoie hinted, determined to bring 
the state of the church, more parti- 
cularly as regauls pluralities, before 
Parliament ; and all the shuffling of 
Sir Robert Peel, and his orgawzed 
company of rats, even if the new 
police arc flung into the bargain, 
will not be able to disguise from the 
public the disgraceful manner in 
which the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown, which is our second po- 
sition, has been for many years, and 
})articularly during tlie dictatorship 
of Wellington, mismanaged. Ihat 
admirable, and we lament to say, 
only Protestant paper, the Standard. 
has a few observations upon this 
point, which wc shall take the liber- 
ty of adapting to our present argu- 
ment. They occur in the comment 
upon the motion of Sir J. Graham, 
alluded to above, and are calculated 
to call the attention of aU who are 
sincerely devoted to the interests of 
the Church of England, to the terri- 
ble illustration, which the honour- 
able Baronet^ speech ahd the pro- 
cc^ngs resulting therefrom present- 
ed,' of the danger to which that ve- 
neiff^bje establishment is expoged, by 
having such a man as the Duke of 
Wellington at the head of the King's 
councils. 

*^The object of Sir James's motion, 
the fate of which will probably be 
decided before the publication of 
these remarks, is an address to the 
crown, playing his Majesty not to 
allow Dr. PbiUpott to hold the 
living of Stanhope in commn^m 


with the bishopric of Exeter. This 
is the first approach to m aiten^t on 
the part qf the Hottse of Commons, to 
direct the Croum in the administration 
qf its ecclesiastical patronage, that has 
been made for nearly two centuries I 
The last attempt of the kind, if we 
remember rightly, was the cele- 
brated motion of Sir Edward Deer- 
ing in 1640 a motion idfentical in 
effect with that of Sir Janies Gra- 
ham— the first blow, he who 
made it confessed with sorrow, iu 
that attack ifiupon the Church, by 
which Church and Mbnarcl^y were 
ruined. Still We are scarcely in- 
clined to blame the course pursued 
on the present occasion. Here is a 
man clinging for lucre to the profits 
of a station — tlie duties of which he 
does not even pretend an intention 
of fulfilling — clinging, in defiance 
and mockery of the unanimous re- 
monstrances of all the persons con- 
cerned, to the number of twelve 
thousand! On the other side here 
is this man thrust upon the see of 
Exeter, in like defiance and mockery 
of the wishes of the parties most 
concerned, forced into a city where, 
as we have before observed, his en- 
trance is to be acknowledged by 
closed windows, and all the forms of 
a general mourning ! 1 Who will 
have the audacity to say, unless he 
be an actual or expectant pluralist, 
that this is not a rase demanding ani- 
madversion and interference? It is 
true that viewing the results of Sir 
Edward Deering’s motion, great cau- 
tion and jealousy ought to be need 
in recognizing the authority of the 
House of Commons, ^and supporting 
a motion coming ffom a very ques- 
tionUble friend of the establishment. 
If evil, however, should arise, the 
Church will have none to thank but 
the apostate and temporizing pre- 
lates and di^itarics of her esta- 
blishment,* who yielded to the apo- 
cryph^il tale of cxnediency, devised 
by the Wellingtons and Peels for 
their own private ends ; and who, we 
^mly believe, would not hesitate 
one moment to sacrifice the revenues 
of the Church, nay, the Church it- 
self, rather than resign their lacra- 
tive situations." 

There is still another consideration, 
which ought not to' bO passed over 
in silence, especially as it is one*, if 
not the leading cause, of the ill-will. 
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with which the existing ecclesiastical 
polity is viewed by many well- 
judging and upright men — and one, 
which cannot fail to become a prin- 
cipal feature in any debates upon the 
conduct of Dr. Phillpott. We allude 
to the ofio thousand and^ty limnys, 
which fail short of sincty pounds ptr 
annum, and the vast number of poor 
mratps, who do not receive even that 
pittance I 

How, it will naturally be asked, 
can the well-being of a church be 
reconciled with such an. unequal dis- 
tribution of its wealth ? On what 
jirinciples of justice or propriety is a 
man like Phillimtt, to hold a sinecure 
of five thousand five hundred pounds 
1)CT annum ! independent of episco- 
pal honours and emoluments, whilst 
meritorious and consistent parish 
priests, who are a honour to their 
profe.ssion, and a blessing to the pa- 
rislics and neighbourhoods in which 
they reside, are barely able to pro- 
cure coarse food, and coarser clo- 
thing for their families. We are no 
advocates for an equalization of 
church property — we do not wish to 
sec all gradations destroyed. But 
some modilication is imperatively 
called for, and sincerely do we hope 
that the day is not far distant, when 
every parish will contain a resident 
minister, and the term 2dur(dUy be 
cxjmnged from the ecclesiastical vo- 
calmlary. 

Some of our prelates are said to 
be hostile to the existing sv ^tern, and 
those too who have possessed in for- 
mer* days more than one, or even two 
pieces of preferment. If their pro- 
fessions be siqpere, which tliey will. 


in all probability, very shortly have 
an opportunity of manifesting; we 
shall rejoice hi the circumstance, 
from whatever source their new lights 
may have been derived. ' And earn- 
estly do vee recommend them to lose 
no time in devising a remedy for 
such crying evils. If the i-eform 
commences where it unquestionably 
ought, with the dignitaries them- 
selves, all may yet be well ; the 
Church may continue to be, what she 
has ever been since the Refoimatian, 
a real blessing to the country, and a 
bulwark of the state. On the other 
hand, should she resist all attemfits 
at remodelling her system on an im- 
proved basic, or even should she re- 
main supine, and take ^no ste[)s to 
meet the impending langer, it is 
much to be feared that her enemies 
will compass her round about, and 
not leave one stone upon another to 
inform postciity wdiat a beautiful 
stmeture the neglect of her own 
chosen watchmen and defenders suf- 
fered to fall into decay. 

One word more ; the unparalleled 
and glaidng apostasy of Philljiott, et 
Iboc yenm unvae, has done more in a 
few weeks to injure the establi.'^h- 
mcnti tlian all the attacks of all tlie 
liberals, Unitarians, and atheists com- 
bined, could liave cflected in a cen- 
tury. And, should he be countenanc- 
ed by its supporters, and admitted 
as a worthy brother by the bench of 
bishops, the end may be easily an- 
ticipated. The venerable fabric, 
which has existed i>) sucli splendour 
for two centuries and a half, will fall to 
the ground, having been undermined 
by RATS \ 


Gentle Rentier, since the above was written, the Wellington adminis- 
tration is defunct, and the Bishop Phillpott has been refused his oomnmnlam. 
This looks well for the cabinet of Lord Grey, who may depend upon it, that 
by purifying the Church, and punishing duplicity in her ministrants, he is 
preserving the most , solid pillar of tJic fabric of the constitution. There is,*- 
however, one drawback Vo thrs piece of commendation. What could Lortl 
Althorp mean by assvring t^e friends (!) of Phillpott that he was to luive 
the iirst sinecure siU’Atioii in the Church, ^ compensatmn tVjr the loss of 
Stanhope. If this be so, the Ministers vvill be playing fast and loose ,wilh 
the people ; for it will only be taking away with one hand, to give with the 
otlier ; and failing into the line of action so indignantly scouted in regard to 
the late Ministry by the voice of the public — namely, that tergiversation in 
politics, and apostasy to the church, fu-e to be rewarded. We hope ministers 
will not 'hazard their new born popularity by so objectionable a course: 

As to the. apostate himse lf, it has been said on his behalf, that he was 
adverse to Catholic emancipation (!) This is a most brazen assertion, and 
llie jiiublic will not let it pass — ^for, indeed, it makes the matter worse. 
Hatiiu'- the ('t concurring in the act — is he not doubly criminal ? 
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A TRUE 

What feeling of onr nature is so 
universally approved, as that of 
Friendship ? Unlike all otbeis, it ap- 
jicars to be co})able of no exrojfl, and 
to unite eveiy •sntfrago in its fa- 
vour : the more ^ehcmeut, the more 
enthusiastic it is, wo applaud it the 
more ; and men of all clime<i and lia- 
bitmlc.^, the saint, tlie savage, and 
the sage, unite m our applauses. It 
is, in fart, the great balsam of ex- 
istence, the brook that ininnetlv by 
the way,’' out wliirh the wearicil 
sons of Adam may all drink comfort 
and n'tVerthnicnt to uers'cthem in the 
toil-, of life’s, paicheil and dusty joar- 
ney. It communicates a dignity and 
calm beauty to the humblest lot ; and 
without it the loftiest is but a shining 
deceit. 

I myself like friendship as well as 
any man liKi’s it, and I feel a plea- 
suic in reflecting that the story I am 
now to write will lafford one well 
authcnticat('d instance of that noble 
sentiment. Not that by this remark 
1 mean to excite unfounded expecta- 
tion, nor that I have ought very mar- 
vellous to say either about passions 
of the mind or exploits displaying 
them. 1 have, in truth, no moving 
lidgetiy to M't forth ; no deed of he- 
roism or high adventure ; nothing of 
your Pythias and Damon , your The- 
seus and i’inthous. My heroes were 
not Kings of Athens or Cliildren of 
the Cloud ; but honest Lairds of An- 
namlale. They never braved the rage 
of Dionysius dooming them to die, 
never went down to Hades that they 
might flirt wuth Proserpine, or 
slaughter the mastiff Cerberus : yet 
they were tiuc men ** in their own 
humble way men tried in good and 
evil hap, and not found wanting ; 
their history seems cm lous ^enough, 
if 1 can tell it rightly, to deserve some 
three minutes of attention from an 
idle man ; especially in times so stu- 
pid and prosaic as these ; times of 
monotony and safety, and matter of 
fact, where affections are measmed 
by the talc of guineas, where people’s 
fortunes are exalted, and their pur- 
poses achieved by the force, not of 
the arm or of the heart ; but of the 
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spinnii^g-jenme and the steam-engine. 
I proceed wi^ my narrative, 

fa the early part of the Inst cen- 
tvuy, the parish schooi-housc of 
lioddionf a low squat building by 
the Edinburgh highwn\ side, could 
number among its daily visitants 
t^o hoys of tlm names ofC’rutheis 
and Jonson, who at first agreed in 
nothing, except* in the firm deter- 
mination sliewn by each to admit of 
no superior. Such a principle, main- 
tained by one individual, might pos- 
sibly have led to \ ery pleasing resultb, 
in so far as that om? was concerned : 
maintained by two, it led to nothing 
but broils and bickei ings, hard words 
and harder blows. Witlioui end or 
number were thoir s'piabblcs. In 
eveiy feat of scbolaiship or mischief, 
'Whether it were to expound the ve- 
nerable Dilwortlds system of arith- 
metic within doois, or to work some 
devilry without; to lead the rival 
gangs of English men ami Scots," 
to clank the old kirk-boll, or ven- 
ture on the highest and brittlcst 
boughs of the ash -trees and yews that 
grew around, still these two were 
violent competitors, ami by their 
striving far out-.tiipt the re^t. Fre- 
quently, of course, they came to 
sparring, in which they would exhi- 
bit all the energy and animation of 
Entellus and Dares, or even uf^o- 
lyneux and Crib, llie boy Outliers 
■was decidedly the fetter boxer ; he 
was stronger than Jonson, could beat 
him whenever he chose ; and in time 
came to choose it very often. Jonson 
had mote of the Socratic than of the 
Stoic philosopher in his turn of mind : 
he could not say " thou mayest beat 
the ’case* of Jonsbn — himself thou 
const not rtach on the contrary, 
he felt too clearly that himself was 
reached, and as all his attempts to 
remedy the evil but made it worse, 
the exasperation of his little heart 
was extreme. On one occasion, when 
the fortune of battle had agfun declar- 
ed against him, and CrUth^rs v*as 
thrashing hi ^ outward manVitlt more 
thanubual vigour, poorJotibon start- 
ed from his grasp all covered with 
bndses, and clenching his list in tlir 
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face of his enemy, he swore, with the 
tears streaming frpm his eyes, and in 
a voice half-choakcd by sobs, that 
before the sun went down Cruthers 
shopkl rue this. So threatening he 
went away. 

It was morning when this occur- 
red, and the comments on it did not 
cease till the arrival of the redoubted 
Mr. Scroggs, the gaunt and ijallow- 
visaged Dominie, in whose |lresenc€ 
all jarring passions died into a timid 
calm. I know not what feelings Cru- 
thers had while the hours rolled on, 
or whether he had jany ; but appa- 
rently they were forgotten, when, at 
mid-day, Joiison's absence had not 
been inquired into, and the hot cabin 
vomited forth its exulting population 
to frolic their gamesome hour beneath 
the clear summer sky. Of the boys, 
some arranged themselves for pitch- 
and-toss, some prefeired marbles, 
others shinty ; the girls produced 
their skipping-ropes, or set to pile 
their bits of crockery into a dres- 
ser in short the whole "green'* 
was swarming with a noisy throng 
of little men and little women, all 
bustling because each cornet of the 
earth was yet full of motives to allure 
them ; all happy because they had 
not yet been smitten with the curse 
of passions or the malady of thought. 
The grim carrier, as he drove his 
groaning wain past them, and trailed 
his own weary limbs over the burnt 
highway along with it, wondered 
why the deuce they did not go to 
sleep when they could get it done , 
Thelaird himself, as he whirled by 
in a cloud of dust, with his steeds, 
his^beef-eaters, apd his paraphernalia, 
looked out from his yellpw chariot 
upon them, then within upon his own 
sick and sated soul, and would have 
cursed the merry brats, had he not 
consoled himself by recollecting that, 
in a few years# want, and ^hardship, 
and follv^ would make them all as 
wretched as plenty, and ^easure^ and 
folly had made him. fact, it was 
a scene which Mr. Wordsworth would ^ 
have gone some miles to see j would 
have whined over for a considerable 
time; and moat likely would have 
written a sonnet or two upon. 

But nothing earthly is destined to 
continue': the flight of a given num- 
ber of minutes would have put an 
end to ail this revelry at any rate; 
an unexpected incident put an end 


to it more effectually^ and soonet. 
The game was at the hottest ; chuck- 
farthing waxed ihor^, interesting eve- 
ry moment, ro^e-skipping was be- 
come a rage, shinties were flying in 
fragments, shins were being Wroken, 
all was tumult, happiness, and hurly- 
burly, when all* at once the van- 
quished Jonson appeared upon the 
Green, with a fierce though sedate 
look upon his countenance, and what 
was worse— a large horse-pistol in 
his hand ! All paused at sight 
of him; the younger boys and all 
the girls uttered a short shrill shriek, 
and Cruthers grew as pale as milk. 
What might have been the issue is 
uncertain, for the sudden silence and 
the short Shriek hi||d in them some- 
thing strange enough to alarm the 
vigilance of Mr. Scroggs — busy at 
the time within doors, expounding 
to the Ecclefecban exciseman some 
more abstruse departments of the 
mystery of gauging. Throwing down 
his text-book, that invaluable com- 
pend5 the Man*s Rpst Com- 

panion, he forthwith sallied from his 
noon-tide privacy, and solemnly in- 
quired what was the matter. The 
matter was investigated, the pistol 
given up, and after infinite higgling 
the truth flashed out as clear as day. 
The Dominie’s jaw sank a consider- 
able fraction of an eil; his colour 
went and came ; he said, with a hol- 
low tone, "The Lord be near us!" 
and sat down upon a stone by the 
wall-side, clasping his temples with 
both his hands, and then stooping 
till he grasped the whole firmly be- 
tween bis knees, to try if he could 
possibly determine what was to be 
done in this strange business. He 
spoke not for the space of three 
minutes and a half ; the whole meet- 
ing was silent except for whispers ; 
the rivals did not .even whimper. 

By deCTces, however, when the 
first whin ' of terror and confusion 
had a little subsided, the dim out- 
lines 't>f the correct decision began 
to dawn upon the bewildered soul 
of Mr. Scroggs. He saw that one 
of the boys must leave him : the 
(mly question now was which. He 
knew that Cnithers's father was a 
stadnch yeoman, Laird of Brecon- 
hill, which he ploughed indeed with 
his own hands— but in a way that 
made him well to pass in. money 
matters, that enabled hiii^ on Sun- 
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days to ride forth upon a stout sleek 
nag, to, pay his way on all occasions^ 
and to fear 90 man. He knew at 
the same time that Jenson’s father 
was likewise, a Laird, and one that 
disdain^ to plough ; but also that 
though his rank was jugher, his purse 
was longer ip the neck; that, in short, 
Knockhill was but a spendthrift; that 
he loved to hunt and gamble ; and 
that his annual oOnsumpt of whisky 
was very great. Mr. Scroggs was 
a gentleman that knew the world; 
he had learned to calculate the power 
of men and their various influences 
upon himself and the public ; he felt 
the full force of that beautiful propo- 
sition in aiithmctic, that one and 
one make two; he at length made 
up his mind. “You, Jonson,” said 
he, rising gradually, “ you have 
broken the peace of the school; you 
ha\c been a quarrelsome fellow, and 
when Cruthers got the better of you, 
in place of yielding or complainipg 
to me, you have gone home privily 
and piocured fire-arms, with intent, 
as I conceive, to murder, or at least 
mortally affright, a fellow Chiistian, 
au honest man’s child ; which, by 
the law of Moses, as you find in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and 
also by various acts of Parliament, 
is a very heinous crime ; you like- 
wise owe me two quarters of school- 
wages, which I do not expect you will 
ever pay; you cannot be here any 
longer. Go your ways, sirrah, and may 
all that’s ill among us go with you 1” 
Apparently this most frank state- 
ment excited no very definite idea 
in Jonson's mind ; at least he stood 
motionless on hearing it, his eyes 
fixed and tearless, his teeth clench- 
ed, his nobtiils dilated, all his 
frame displaying symptoms of some 
inward agony by which his little 
mind was torn, but indi^jating no 
> settled purpose of acting either thb 
way or that. Most persons would 
have pitied him ; but Mr. Scroggs 
was free from that infirmity : he had 
felt no picy during many years for 
any but himself. Cruthers 
younger and more generous ; touch- 
ed to the quick at his adversary’s 
forlorn situation, he stepped forward, 
and bravely signified that bimseif 
was equally to blame* pi:omi8ing, 
moreover, that if the past coukl be 
forgiven, he would so live with 
Jonson as to give no cause for cen- 


sure in the jfuture. Let us both 
stay,*' he said, " imd we will never 
quarrel more/' Tears burst from 
JouBd&Js eyes at this unexpected 
propoaai : the Dominie himself, sur- 
prised arid pleased, inquired if he 
was willing tp stand by it ; for an- 
swer he stretched out his hand and 
grasped that of Cruthers in silence. 
“ WcU! blessed are the peace- 
makers,” observed Mr. Scioggs, 
“ blessed indeed — ^sec that it be so — 
see that, &c. &c. Boys,” continued 
he, “ this is a braw business cer- 
tainly ; these two callants (gallants) 
have done very* manfully — heml — 
you shall have this afternoon in 
holiday to-^.” A universal squeal 
returned him loud and shrill ac- 
claim ; the sun-burnt urchins capered, 
pranced, and shouted ; in their souls 
they blessed the two rivals, danced 
round them for a few minutes, then 
darted off by a hundred different 
paths ; while the Dominic, with his 
raw-boDcd pupil, Mr. Candlewick, 
the gauger, returned to their studies 
with fresh alacrity. 

Not so Cruthers and Jonson. They 
were left together, glad as any other 
pair, but with a more serious glad- 
ness. They were not in haste to go 
home, having much to tell each other. 
Two grown-up persons would have 
felt very awkward in their place; 
would have hemm’d and haw’d, and 
said a great many insipiditieb, at- 
tempting, perhaps honestly, to break 
the ice of ceremony, but in vain — sin- 
cerely desirous to be reconciled, yet 
obliged to part chagrined and baiXUd, * 
and praying mutually that they might 
never meet again. The boys managed 
better. In a moment they got over 
head and ears in each other's confi- 
dence; proposed an afternoon's nest- 
ing together ; strolled over the green 
fieldsand copses, recapitulating all the 
while their former feuds and conflicts, 
each*takii!g the whole blame upon 
himsqlf — con;raunicating,too,their lit- 
tle hopes and projects, ^miring each 
other heartily, and feeling the plea- 
•s^re pf talking increase every mo- 
ment. Wearied, at lengA, by wan- 
dering in many a shady dingle, many 
a sunny holm,. they sat down upon a 
bright giecn hillock, in the midst of 
what is now called thetDukO^k 
dow, and agreed that It wotild<80on 
be Hinc to pait. 

It was a lovely evening, as 1 have 
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been told, and the place it&clf is not 
without some charms. Around them 
lay an undulating tract of ^recn 
country, sprinkled with trees and 
white cottages, hanging on the sunny 
sides of the declivities. Cattle lowing 
afarolf in the closes ; phrnghmen driv- 
ing home their wearied teams ; and co- 
lumns of l)lue peat-smoke, rising from 
every chimney within sight, gave no- 
tice that the goodwives were cooking 
their husbands’ frugal supper. In 
front, the Annan rolled to the east- 
. ward, with a full and clear current, 
a shrill, quiet, rushing tone, through 
woods of beech and sycamore, all 
glancing and twinkling in the evening 
sheen. On the left rose Woodcockair, 
to which the rook was making wing, 
and Repentance Hill,with its old Bor- 
der watch-tower, now inhabited by 
ghosts and pigeons ; while to the 
right, and far away, the great red disc 
of the sun, among its curtains of da- 
rning cloud, was hanging over the 
shoulder of Criffel, and casting a yel- 
low, golden light athwart the whole 
frith of Solway ; on the other side of 
which, St. }3oes’ Head, with all the 
merry ports and granges of Cumber- 
land, swelled gradually uji into the 
hills, where Skiddaw, and Helvcllyn, 
and a thousand nameless peaks, tow- 
ered away into the azure vault, and 
shone as if they had been something 
far better than they were. 

These boys were no poets. Indeed, 
except the author of Bagg’& elegy and 
Macnay, whose ode, beginning with 

A jpiner lad hius ta’en a trip 

Across the Atlantic in a ship,” 

— (not a cart, ,pr washing-tub, the 
usual method of conveyance) — ^has 
been much admired by tlie literary 
world, Annandale has had few poets 
of note, and no phil(»soph€r but'* lien* 
derson Breeding of Swine;” yet 
the beauty of such a scene, the calm, 
rich, reposing loveliness *of nature, 
will penetrate into the y.ullest heart. 
These poor fellows felcMts influence, 
though they knew it not ; disposing 
them to peace and friendliness, and' 
generous purposes, beyond the low 
rudeness of their customary way of 
life. Th^sy took each o tiler’s hands — 
the ri^t In the right, the left in the 
left, crosswise, thougli they had no 
leaning to Popery — and there pro- 
mised solemnly that they would ever 
be friends, would back each other 
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out in every quarrel, assist each other 
in purse and person while they lived; 
and, to close all, they added a sti- 
pulation, that when one died, the 
other, if within seas at the time; 
should see his comrade quietly laid 
in earth, and their friendship, never 
broken in this world, consigned de- 
voutly tf) the prospects of a better. 
It is not recorded, that any thunder 
was heaid in the sk^to j-atify this vow 
—any flight of eagles to the right 
hand or tor the left — or any flight of 
any thing — except, indeed, the flap- 
ping, staggering, hovering half-flight 
of an old and care-worn goose, busi- 
ly engaged in hatching nine addle 
eggs by the ^idc of a neighbouring 
brook, and just fhen issuing forth 
with much croaking, ’{uid hissing, and 
blustering — less, 1 fear, to solemnize 
their engagement, than to seek her 
evening ration, of which, at that par- 
ticular date, she felt a strong and 
vei-y urgent need. It were pity that 
no such piodigy occurred; for the 
promise was made in singular cir- 
cumstances, and, what is stranger still, 
was faithfully observed. Cruthers and 
Jonson " never quarrelled more.” 

I lament exceedingly that my am- 
bition of minuteness and fidelily lias 
led me to spin out this history of half 
a solar day into a length so disjn'o- 
portionate. I lament still more, that 
the yawning of iny readers warns me 
how needful it is to be more concise 
in future. I would willingly illus- 
trate by examples, and otherwise di- 
late upon, the friendship of these two 
youths, having no brothers by rela- 
tionship, but now more than brothers 
•to each other. A multitude of battles 
fought side by side — of wild passages 
by flood and field — of pranks, and 
gallantry, and roystrrings within 
doors and without, wliich the faith- 
ful records of tradition still keep note 
of, are rising on my fancy ; but 1 * 
must waive them all. Suffice it to 
conceive, that, tli rough the usual 
course of joy and sorrow, of rustic 
business, rustic pleasure — nowin sun- 
aifine, now in storm — the two strip- 
lings had expanded into men ; had 
each succeeded to hia father’s inheri- 
tance ; had each assumed the features 
of the character and fortune he was 
like to bear through life. 

Cruthers looked upon himself as 
a fortunate person. He hod found 
a thriving farm, a well-replenished 
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purse^ ^waiting him ; he possessed im 
active, h^dy spirit, and four strong 
bones \** and, having no rank to main- 
tain, no man's humour but his own 
to gratify, he felt a certain sufficiency 
mid wcU*proVidednes8 about him, out 
of which it was natural that a sort of 
careless independence and frank self- 
help should spring and find their 
nourishment He was, in fact, a rud- 
dy-faced, strong-limbed, large, good- 
natured, yet indomitable fellow. 
Tliere was nothing of the lion in his 
aspect ; yet if you had looked upon 
his broad Scotch countenance, be- 
speaking so much force, and shrewd- 
ness, and unwearied perseverance, 
thc^Jplb^>tantial snugness of his attire, 
the attitude of slow, unpretending 
fearlessness with which he bore him- 
self — thcie was none you would have 
hesitated moie to injure, none whose 
enmity and fiiendship would have 
seemed moic btrongly contrasted. He 
had lately married a buxom, nut- 
brown maid of the neighbourhood ; 
had given up ail his frolics, arulawas 
now become a staid and solid yeoman, 
lie speculated little u|)on what are 
called general subjects. He knew no- 
thing of the political relations of 
Euiope," or the*' balance of the Bri- 
tish constitution but he understood 
the prices of grain and farm produce 
at all the markets of the county, and 
could [iredict the issue of Brough- 
lijll and St. Faitli’s cattle fairs with 
a spirit which resembled that of pro- 
phecy. He considered little what 
might be the foundation of morals, 
or the evidence for the immortality of 
the soul ; but he paid his teinds duly, 
and wont to church every Sunday. 
He loved his wife and dependents 
witli a strong and honest, though a 
rude affection ; and would have lent 
hi8 friend a score or two of guineas as 
willingly as any mam 
f With Jonson again all this wAs 
different. Heir to a dilapidated for- 
tune and a higher title, his first 
effort was to retrieve the one that he 
might support the other. Baffled in 
this laudable attempt, baffled 
long and zealous perseverance, he ex- 
perienced a chagrin, which but for 
honest cordiality of his nature, 
would have made him a misanthro- 
pist. It grieved him to look upon 
the bright glailes and meadows of 
Knockhill, to think tliat he had re- 
ceived them from a long line of an- 


cestors, and most probably must 
transmit them to the auctioneer. He 
had aimed at many high adventurous 
objects j had meant to be a soldier, 
a man of the sea, or at least a rich 
and happy squire. He now saw him- 
self condemned to be a nameless 
thing — perhaps a bankrupt and a 
beggar. These thoughts galled him 
soreh, they had vexed him to the 
very Kcart : yet what was to be done ? 
Zeno would have counselled him to 
suffer and ribstoin ,* Jonson deter- 
mined to do neither. Unprcpaml to 
meet and vanquish the spectre C'arc, 
ho studied to avoid it : he hunted, 
rode, and visited ; let debts and mort- 
gages accumulate as they would ; he 
talked, and trilled, ami frolicked, stu- 
dying to still uneasy thoughts by 
every method in his power. Yet 
unsuccessfully. 11c had a keen and 
sensitive, though volatile and game- 
some mind within him ; an active 
longing temper, and an aimless life. 
It is hard to exist in quietness with- 
out a purjiose ; hard to cast away 
anticijiation when you have nothing 
to hope ; harder stiU when you have 
every thing to fear. Jon&on could 
not keep himself at peace in idleness, 
and he had nought to do. It seemed 
probable that he would take to 
whisky, and the seduction of bcrving- 
matds at last, and men who looked 
upon him grieved at this. He was in 
tmth a tall, stately, gallant-looking 
person as you could have .seen ; his 
dark thick locks, his smooth and mild 
yet proud and spirit-sjieaking face; 
his quick blue eyes, through whwh 
the soul " peeped wildly,” speaking 
to the careless but of^aiety and wit, 
and youngcheerfulness ; but toothers, 
speaking of a deep and silent pool of 
sorrow, over which mirth was play- 
ing only as a fitful sunbeam to gild, 
not to warm; all this inspired you at 
first sight with an interest in him, 
which his® courteous, though quaint 
and jostl'ul mtfinncr*!, bis- affectionate 
and generous temper, converted into 
permanent good will. He was ac-^ 
Vordingly a universal favourite ; yet 
he lived unhappily as unprolitably ; 
restless yet inactive ; ever gay with- 
out ; yet ever dreary, often dai^ 
within. His disposition and 'Ws 
fortune seemed quite at variance ; 
men of prudence and worldly wisdom 
would shake their heu^ whenever 
you pronounced hi$ ndme. 
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174$. It appears that the 

cojadnet of Maria THer^a and the 
elector of Bavaria ahotild have m* 
the coadact^of the JLaird of 
K^ockhiU: yet Bo it waB» for alt 
fhMgs are hooked together in this 
vrerld. Mathematicians say you can- 
not let your penknife drop Without 
moving the entire solar $ystein$ and 
I have heaid it proved by iogicmns, 
who distinguish^ strongly between 
what was imperceptible and what 
WAS null, that you could pot tie your 
neckcloth well 01 lit, without in time 
communicatiug some impressions of 
It to all the generations of the world. 
So much for causes and ejff^cis ; con- 
cerning which seethe metaphysicians 
of Edinburgh, whohave illuminated 
this matter, in my humhle opinion. 
With a philosophic precision for 
which the world cannot be too grate^ 
fbl. JoasOn knew or ciu'ed nothing 
al>out metaphysics but the echo of 
the Highland bagpipe screwing forth 
its wild tune, " Welcome Ilo>aJ 
Charlie,” was to him what the first 
red streak of the morning la to a 
man, who being unfortunately over- 
taken with liquor overnight, has 
wandered long, long through bogs 
and quagmires, and scraggy moora ; 
and thought thu day vfpA not intend- 
ing to break at all. Jonsoniyas but 
half a Jacobite \ but he was wholly 
Ojibk of idleness. Beyond a^ kind of 
natural partiality for the ilc^ndant 
of hia eww kmgs^inci eased too and 
piwf^fied in his eyes by hereditary 
feelings, and the preference of a 
bold heroic character, like Chntivs 
Edward to the *^ 4 umpiBhthiCk-head- 
ed Oerman Laiifd^* whom, they had 
made a koverelm aj Bo^on-^Jjie 
little aboi^GuBdf or Stewart ; 
pete cut- 
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No^ dqfdht % \ 
sheweS a^igiirlads t, 
sipn* WoUM^dt I might , 
the look tMngs hadl the oddi 
of alarm, astonishment,^ 
ness, and caution; the :^%ht M 
Duncan Forbes and the 
tionaries, with all their ^^ets, 
mares, wigs, and rolls> tag-rag knd 
bobtail ; the burghers shutting up 
Iheir shops, and hastily secreting 
their goods and chattels ; the rabble 
crowding ^very street, intent on Wit- 
nessing i^w, as they could lose 
nothing by it ; the Wild,* njsty^ wi- 
thered red shanks of the mountains 
mingled with them, wonderstruck 
at the sight of slated hou8es,^d 
men with clothea on, yet ever imld- 
lul of their neei of /iroy— seeking 
snufT, and brimstone, auabenings, m 
tones which you would have sup- 
posed mere human organs incapable 
of uttering, but with looks which told 
their meaning well enough, horses, 
carts, and coaches rushing on ; men, 
Womer>» and children, gaping, gazing, 
wondering, hurrying; bugles, can- 
nons, bagpipes, drums, tumult, up- 
roar, and confusion Wo? se confound- 
ed 1 But 1 must forbear dilating on 
these matters r it is enough for mo 
that Jonson was received with plea- 
sure as a volunteer , presented with 
the Prince's hand to kiss, and enrolled 
among his troop of horse, in which 
certainly there was no more hopeful 
cavalier to be discovered from one end 
to the otlier. 

Jonson never liked to speak* much 
about Prestonpans he felt a natural 
leserve on that point. Once 01 twice, 
however, he was knoWn^ compare 
notes on the aifair with the Bcclefe- 
chan barber, a long neckeih ^urse- 
mouthed talh thm lath of a man, 
wtm 3^4 been there also as a ptbrnio 
soldier on the other side. barber 
^ndidly admitted* that heJknew little 
of ijie matmr $ he was aruosed from 
his grassy bed, early m a cold raw 
mOKilngby a fiirious shrieh^of the 
H^landers, and a desire from his 
jsergeant (accompatHed by 
on the ^idsr} ihat be ^puld stdnd 
to hiS Whichtj he, tlungh little 

aeidpns Jttj makmshifh 

Collar 

ther> d» at length accbfi 
fii^d tiyiee, though 
^im, jndefed t|ie seccmd timp without 
loadlpg. bdingug^d^Ms^kby 
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the faster.' Thay talk^ of li^ging 
or shootiag hiin for this afterwards ; 
hut fate w^ kinder to him than he 
thought: he returned anhurt to hie 
own nountry^ where he hrayed put 
church- music every ' , Snaday, aiad’ 
shave'd or flayed some hdudired sahdy . 
beards every Satjarday for midy 
years,. 

Jonson on the other' hand de*- 
cUred, that it was rather frightful’/ 
biit very grand to see the fire of the 
ml coats rolling and flashing through 
the grey dawn: the first Volley 
killed his right hand man f and .the 
whole mass stood So compactly* and 
seemed to act so simultaheously/ ft 
was almost like some immense fiery 
serpent of the nether abyss, spitting 
forth a quick deslr^uction jn the fsices 
of all who approached it. fiUJt he 
soon lost heed of it: the irregular 
shots and voUies bursting from his 
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row;’" bUjtJfo^Wd mi joered, (md 
held his con^panions 

pleasant stotie* as they rode^ enjoy- 
ing good dfiiBor whenever it come; 
which indeed was seldom, and com- 
forting hiniself and othciB with the 
hopes of it, when it did not come. 
At Clifton Moor, his last sole faith- 
hil servant, his " gallant gray” sank 
down and bit the earth, by the bullet 
of an English carabine * Jonson 
would have hewed the thief that 
shot it into fragments, could he have 
found him ; but he could not ; so he 
walked onward to- ('arlisle, with as 
nii^ch contentednesb as he could 
muster. Here he found the Celts in 
very low spiiits, all higgling about 
who should be left in the gainson,” 
as they called it. Each of them was 
willing to be hanged the last. Jonson 
volunteered immediately to stay : he 
Uked not travelling on foot, and 
wLsJicd at any rate to see the end of 
this 'business as soon as might be. 
Fodf brick walls said to have been 
builib by the worthy Prince ZmcZ, in 
this 'his caer, or fortress, about the 
time of Solomon, King of Israel, foui 
walls so old, and tlneo venerable 
honey-combed guns, which but for 
the date of Sworz the Monk, might 
have looked equally old ; the whole 
manned by some five and forty mea- 
gSre, blear-eyed Highlandinen, without 
enough of powder, and destitute of 
Snuff or whisky, could he expected 
to make no mighty stand against the 
Duke of Cumberland and his Cierman 
,fi|^meers. Accordingly they did not. 
That mighty prince, so vemiated for 
his clemencies m the noith country, 
and after fqr ^his firmness of soul at 
Kloster-sieben, got cannon out of 
Whitehaven, and battered the old 
ugly brick-kiln of a cattle on every 
swe. Jonson, with a few of .his 
comrOdeOt thought to make* some an- 
swer tjor these yqlJies, atyi stopd llou- 
rlshiutt 'th^ir ' linstocks over their 
rusty yidbes of lUtillery : 
i^oved unfortunate* 
ILs hiubt fragments like a pot- 
aherdb Itn^ckin^ Obt an eye and break- 
ing a % of the-i||^fnted gunner i the 
other fii^ indeedt And sent a twelve- 
very heart, of a 
peal^bie^ but sprang 
bawl from, ^ts at the same 

instopi^ainiovermripingAh Si>avined 
bag^^vhgi^ by the way, plunged 
far mto the 'mud of the deep castle 


well, wh^ it has neyer since been 
heard of; while ionsou^ with a 
sllballer effort fired also, but l^rOugh 
the touch-hole, discharging not the 
ball, or even the wad, but a whirl- 
wind of smoky flame, which scared 
and begrimed the by^tandOfi^ leav- 
ing Jonson hirasf It unburnt certainly, 
but black as a raven and desperate of 
saving the place. So they yielded, 
as nceclts men must w ho cannot resist 
any longei ; they beat the chamade 
duly, and before night were all safely 
accommodated witli cells in the don- 
jon, theie to await the decision of an 
English juiy, and his Majesty’s com- 
mission of ojer and terminer, which 
followed in the rear of the victois. 

Jonson boie his imprisonment and 
the piospect of his death with forti- 
tude. Weaker men than he have 
found means to compose themselves, 
and meet the extiemity of fate vvitli- 
out complaint. There seems, indeed, 
to be something in the idea of gran 
necessity, which silences i opining ; 
when you know that it mu^sf be, your 
sole resource is. Iff it be. Jonson had 
not read Hocilu fi> do C{}ni,ofaiionc 
Phtfo802)/ii(C, 01 either of Mr. Colc- 
iidge’s Lay Sermojn , but he had a 
flank and cluery spa it in him, and a 
stubboin will, and these weie belter. 
Of course he expciitnced a certain 
overshadowing of the soul, when 
they fettered him with irons, and fii st 
locked up his dungeon ; some dieai) 
yearnings when he thought of fice 
•kies and fields, and meriy life; him- 
self shut up the wliile, and never 
more to see the sun, except when it 
should light him to his doom. Soli- 
tude and silence gave birth to fet lings 
still more painful. Tlie visions of 
early hope again dawned in all their 
brightness, when the day of their ful- 
filment was cut off for ever. He felt 
it hard that oue so young, so full 
of life should perish miserably , 
hard, with the fierce consciousness of 
what he might have done, might still 
do; hard, that the pui poses, tJie 
powers, the boiling ardour of his 
toul, the strong cry of its anguish, 
should he smothered alike, and closed 
in by dead impediments which could 
not, could not ba passed over. But 
what availed its hardness? Who 
would help him? Who would de- 
liver? lie almost Wept when he 
thought of childish carelessness and 
sports, and the green sunny braes of 
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hi3 native Antiaitdale, awl of hu 
mother } hbw ahe used to wrap him 
in his ifttle bed at nights, and watcn 
over him,' and shield him from every 
danger. Gone now to the land of 
night and silence ! and he, her luck- 
less boy/clutched in the iion grasp of 
fate, to meet his stem doom, alone, 
unpitied, uncared for ; the few true 
beaits that still loved him, far away. 
And then, to die ! to mingle with the 
gloomy ministers of the unseen 
world, whose nature he knew not, 
but whoso shadowy manifestations 
he viewed with awe unspeakable ! all 
this he thought of, and it was vain to 
think of it — vain to gaze and ponder 
over the ab^^sscs of eternity, the 
black and shoreless ocean into which 
ho mu-)t sf)on be launched. No ray 
would stuke across the scene — or 
only Willi a titfnl glimmer which but 
made it ghastlier and more dubious ; 
but shewed it to be a place of drea- 
riness and doubt, and haggard deso- 
lation, to which he must soon enter, 
and whence he would never return.* 

A prey to these and worse disquie- 
tudes, poor Jonson felt all the misery 
of his forlorn situation. Often he 
would sit for long hours immersed in 
thought, till he became almost un- 
con si ious of external things. By times 
be Avould stamp quickly and sternly 
across the damp pavement of his dun- 
geon — by times he would pause, and, 
giasping his iron gyves, his counte- 
nance would darken with a scowl 
which spokf^ unutterable things. Of 
immeasureablo agony it spoke. But 
of craven yielding to it, or of weak 
desjraii ? No ! he never yielded to 
it — never dreamt of yielding. What 
good was it to yield ? To be self-de- 
spised — to be triumphed over — to be 
pitied of the scurvy rabble that watch- 
ed him I 111 is would have stung him 
worse than all. lie could not make 
Ifil heart insensible, or cleanse it of 
** that perilous stuff” which weighed 
upon it ; but he could keep it nUnt, 
.and his only consolation was in do- 
ing so. His spirit was strong and 
honest, if not stainless — ^his life had 
not been spent on down — he had long 
been learning to endure. So he lock- 
ed up his ’thoughts, whatever they 
were, within himself^his own piind 
w as the only witness of its conflicts. 

1 know not if he doubted the motives 
of some ghostly comforters — some 
City clergy that came at first to visit 


him, atul turge bhn to confession and 
repentance. Perhaps he had not fai^l 
sutheient in their nostnims — perhaps 
his Presbyterian prejudice was shock- 
ed at the prclatical formalities, tin* 
exceeding primness of these small 
people— tripping in so giiigci ly, with 
their shovel hats and silk hose, looking 
so precise and pragmatical — s>o very 
satisfied with their own precious lot 
and character. At any rate he would 
not trade with them ; i-efusedto come 
or go with them at all ; he w’elcomed 
them and gave them leave with a 
thousand civil itics,*but snid he meant 
to meet the issue on his own re- 
sources. 'File task was diflicult, but 
he effected it. No paltry jailor, no 
little dapper parson ever saw a fur- 
row on his countenance — eVer ima- 
gined iJiat he felt one twinge within. 
He talked as caielessly, and seemed 
to live as calmly, even gaily, as man 
could talk and live. 

Thus Jonson passed his days till 
the Judges arrived, and the work* of 
death began to proceed with vigour. 
Already many of his comrades had 
gone forth to Harribec, and bowed 
their necks beneath the axe of the 
headsman ; when he, in his turn, was 
haled befoie the bar. Of the crowd- 
ed court, some gloomed upon him ; 
others pitied the tall and gallant fel- 
low who was soon to lie so low ; the 
most looked quietly on as at a scenic 
spectacle, which was very solemn and 
interesting — which might be hard for 
some of the actors, but nothing save 
a show for them. ITie guards escunt •• 
ed him — the men of law went through 
their formularies. At length the pre- 
siding Judge inquired, what he had to 
say why sentence should not pass 
against him .> Jonson answered, that 
he had little or nothing to say ; he 
believed he had broken their regula- 
tions— they had the upper hand at 
present, .and 4ie saw not why they 
should not work^their will, fie was 
accotdin^y condemned to lose his 
head within three days ; and sent . 
back to prison with many admuni- 
tioQS, (which he received with great 
conmosure and civility,) to prepare 
for his last removal. 

How different was the state of Cru- 
thers in the mean time.^ A strdp^r to 
all these scenes of peril and adven- 
ture, tilling the clayey aciffts of Bre- 
conhill, he cared not fo»’ the rije or 
fall of dynasties. He had never med- 
• 3c 2 
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(lied for the Celtic rebels, or against 
thcm^ with his will— had quietly seen 
their ragged gipsy host move over 
the CoAv^ens height within a furlong 
(d’ his door — ^had grumbled and cursed 
a little when their rear-guard stole 
three sheep from 1dm — and heartily 
wished them at the devil when they 
seized upon hiinself as a man of sub- 
stJince that might benefit . their cause, 
aind carried him down with them to 
Kcclefechan, threatening to kill him 
if he Avould not join with them, or 
pay well for a dispensation. Whisky, 
the great solvent of nature, delivered 
him frouL this latter accident. He 
fairly drank five of them bene;ith the 
table of Curlie's change-house, and 
felled llie remaining three to the earth, 
with a fist large as the head of an ox, 
and potent as the hammer of Thor ; 
then sprang to the street — to the 
fields — to the m,oors — and ran. like 

the hind let loose,*' and never saw 
Him more. 

Ttiis storm blown oArer, Cruthers 
betook him to his usual avocations, 
and went out and came in as if there 
had been no rebellion in the land. 
He was planted by his clean health 
one evening, before a bright blazing 
fire, with his youngest boy upon his 
knee, the goodwife and her tidy maids 
all spinning racanAvhile, '' studious 
of household good," when a neigh- 
bour sauntered in, and told, by way 
of ncAvs, that ** Knockhill" was tiicd 
and sentenced at Carlisle. Tlie heart 
of Cruthers smote him ; he had been 
careless in the day of his friciid^s 
extreme need. He felt a coldness 
within When he remembered Uieir 
youthful passages — their promise, and 
how it was to be fulfilled. He arose, 
and gavr? orders to have a horse ready 
for him by the earliest dawn. The 
goodwife attempted to dissuade him, 
by talk about dmiculties, dangers, anil 
so forth; but she pe^isted not — 
knowing that his will, once ’ fairly 
spoken, was like th^ Ihw of the Medes 
and Persians^ whicii altereth not.- — 
Next morning, by daybreal^ he vfas 
on the road to Carlisle. 

It Was late at night when he gained 
admittance to the prison.^ Obstacles 
he had. met with, delays and for-’ 
malitiei without number. 'JThese, at . 
length ^justed, he; penetrated into 
the place-^ir^ and jaded, as well 
as sad. The Imits and doors which 
croaked and grated as they moved. 


the low - winding passages and . the 
pale and doubtful light .^^hich a few 
lamps shed over them,; sjiclken'ed hts 
free heart .still more. Id nKe> he was 
admitted to the cell of his comrade. 
Tlic soul of the rude yeoman melted 
at the sight ; he took Jonson's hand 
in silence, and the tears trickled 
down his hard visage as he looked 
round upon the apparatus of cap- 
tivity, and thought of what ^had 
brought him to vicAv it. Jonson was 
not less moved : this look of genuine 
sympathy, tlic* first shewn towards 
him for many days, had well-nigh 
overpowered him ; it broke in upon 
the harsh and stubborn d(itermina- 
tions with which he had meant to 
meet the catastrophe of to-morrow ; 
it was like to make a yirl of him too. 
He hastened to begin speaking ; and 
succeeded, by degrees, in dispelling 
the glcMjm of his companion’s, min(i, 
and restoring the serenity of his own. 
After a hundred questions and re- 
plies, and rejoinders, from both par- 
ties, about old occurrences and late, 
about home and friends, and freedom 
from the one, about foes and dur- 
ance, and a prison from the other, 
when the night was already waning, 
Jonson paused, and, looking at his 
frieiKk " My good Williani/’ he said, 
" this is incleed very kind of you ; it 
shews me that you are a true man ; 
long afterwards your own mind will 
reward you for it : nevertheless, it 
may not be : these bloodhounds will 
mark you if you look after me to- 
morrow, or shew any symptoms of 
care for me ; they will bring you into 
trouble for it, and it cannot come to 
good. 1 recollect our promise well 
— what a bright evening that was ! — 
but never mind; the ofilcial people 
will find a place to lay me in — what 
matters it where or Jiow I lie ? You 
shall stay witH me two hours here ; 
then mbunt — ^and home, while the 
way is clear. Nay, I insist upon it 1" 
Cruthers stoutly rejected this com- 
mand, declared that he would never 
leave him in this extremity, he cared 
not what might come of it ; he abso- 
lutely would not go. Jonson was 
obliged to acquiesce in his compa- 
nion's honest wilfulness ; he con- 
sented, though reluctantly, and the 
conversation proceeded as before. 
Cruthers felt amazed at his mood of 
mind : there was no sign of drooping 
or despondency in him ; but hearti- 
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ness and cheerfulness as if the mor- 
row had beest to be for him a mere 
common day* Nothing seemed to 
cloud his spirits — he seemed to have 
balanced his accounts with this world 
and the next, and to he now abiding 
his stem appointment without wa- 
vering, In fact, his mind felt a sort 
of exaltation — a pride in what it had 
already endured, in the certainty of 
what it could still endure ; and this 
feeling shed a degree of splendour 
over his cloudy horizon — gilded with 
a kind of hope, the lowering whirl- 
wind of his thoughts, which had 
well-nigh mastered him at first, but 
now was sunk into a ** grim repose'* 
— to awake and rage but once, for a 
few shoit moments of mortal agony, 
and then be hushed for ever, fie 
had roused his spirit to its noblest 
pitcli to meet that fierce, though brief 
oxtremily he knew that he could 
meet it rightly — ^hnd then his task 
was done. So he felt a sullen calm- 
ness within, a fixed intensity of pur- 
pose ; over which a cheerful compo- 
sure with those that loved him, a 
bitter contempt for those that hated 
him, had alike some room to shew 
themselves, and thus to decorate with 
a fit and moving interest the parting 
hom of a brave, though unhappy, 
man. 

The former disposition he was now 
exhibiting ; the latter he had soon oc- 
casion to exhibit. While yet speak- 
ing, they were interrupted by a bustle 
m the passage. Presently the door 
opened; and the turnkey, a rough 
lean savage of the country, entered, 
cscoiting two undertakers with a 
coffin : it was to lie there till wanted. 
Junson viewed it with a smile ; was 
afraid it would be too short : ** you 
see," said he, " I am six feet two, or 
thereby." "Short?" said the turn- 
key, " six feet two I — recollect, friend, 
that your head is to be <?ut ofl’ to- 
morrow, and stuck upon a pike over 
the gates." " Very just, my dear 
Spoonbill," replied the prisoner, 
alters the case entirely. You are a ju- 
dicious man. Captain Spoonbill t I 
might have forgot that. Heaven keep 
you, my beloved Spoonbill! You 
have done here V* " Yes !" " Then 
bless us with y6ur absence, noble 
captain 1 retire — evacuate — vanish ! 
— there I — peace be with you, best of 
all the Spoonbills !" 

In spite of this interruption/ Iheii’ 


conversation continued as before. 
Jonson loaded his companion with 
commissions and memorials for 
friends and "dependants ; explained 
his own ideas about death and im- 
mortality-— connecting botli very 
strangely with recollections of the 
world he was just about to quit, and 
spreading over all a colouring of 
native stout-heartednesa and good 
humour, which astonished Cruthers, 
and deepened the sorrow of his rude 
but kindly heart, as he thought that 
so frank, and true, and brave a spirit 
must never hold "communion with 
him more. It was far in the morn- 
mg when Jonaon laid himself upon 
his hard bed-^to seek, for the lost 
time on earth, an hour's repose. 

Cruthers watched, meanwhile ; 
gathered himself within his thick 
surtuut, squeezed on his hat, and sat 
crouched together in the dreariest of 
all possiWe moods. He looked upon 
the dungeon, upon the coffin he 
listened in the deep and dead sitlnce 
of the place — nothing was heard but 
the breathing of his fiiend, now sunk 
in sweet forgetfulness, — and the slow 
ticking of the great prison clock, each 
heavy beat of which seemed to be 
striking off a portion of the small 
barrier that yet separated the film 
land of time from the great devour- 
ing ocean of eternity, lie shuddered 
at the thought of tliis ; he tried to 
meditate upon the hopes of another 
life : dim shadows floated before his 
mind ; but the past and the present 
intermingled with the future— 
fleeting image chased away by one 
as fleeting — the wrecks and frag- 
meuls of all thoughts* and feelings 
hovering in his fancy — and overcast- 
ing them all, a sad and sable hue 
proceeding from the sL*cret conscious- 
ness of wliat he strove to banish 
from his contemplations. He sank 
at length int® a kind of stupor— that 
state where paip or pleasure conti- 
nues, but their aigitationa cease — 
where feeling is no longer shapen 
into thought, but the mind rolls 
slowly to and fro, like some lake 
which the tempest has Just given 
over breaking into billows, but still, 
though abated, keeps in motioni" He 
had not slept, but lie had for 
some time nearly unconscious of ex- 
ternal things, when his ^ reverie was 
bioken in upon by a lolid nofse at 
Ihe door of the cell. Starting to his 
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feet in a paroxysm of horrible anti* 
cipation, as the bolts gave way, bis 
eye lighted on the gaoler and another 
person, with boots and spurs, and a 
toilrWorn aspect. Surely they were 
come to lead his fiiend to Harribcc ! 
Without waiting to inve.stigate their 
purposes, he seized both, scarce 
knowing what he did, and would 
have knocked their heads together, 
and then against the floor, had not 
the wail they made, and the noise of 
their entrance roused Jonson from 
his pallet ; who forthwith interpos- 
ing, inquired what the matter was, 
and if the hour was come ? '' Yca,'^ 

said Spoonbill, "t*oor*e coom, but 
thou’s ncct to.” — “ I bring you joy- 
ful news,’" said the other, ‘*you aiC 
saved from death ! Observe bis gia- 
cious Majesty’s will and pleasure ! — 
Read !” 

Who shall describe the joy of these 
two friends ? None can describe it, 
OFin^ied, for all can conceive it well, 
Cnithers blessed the King a thousand 
times ; capered and stamped, and 
exclaimed, and raved for about un 
hour ; then paused a little to inquire 
about the circumstances, and see 
what yet remained to be done. The 
circumstances were quite simple. 
ITie court of London had ceased to 
fear, and grown tired of shedding 
useless blood : Jonson, with several 
others, were snatched from the ex- 
ecutioner, their sentence being chang- 
ed from death into a forfeiture of all 
their property, and a loss of country 
-r^which they werd ordered to quit 
without delay. 

Behold the prisoner then again set 
free — again dbout to mingle in the 
rushing tide of life, from which a little 
while ago he seemed cut oil' for ever. 
His first sensation was gladness — 
vivid and unmingled as a human 
mind can feel : his next was gladness 
still, but dashed by reared which 
brought it nearer to the cpmmon 
temper. However, Was* now un- 
shackled } he saw regrets and useles.* 
pains behind him, diiBculty and toil 
before ; but he had got back the 
consciousness of vigorous and active 
existence, he felt the pul&e of life 
bea^ifull and free within him, and 
lhatr was happiness of itself. 

At any rate his present business 
was not tx> miise and speculate, but 
to determine and to do. In. about a 
week after his deliverance; you might 


[ifah. 

have seen him busied’ about many 
tangible concerns, bustling to and 
fro for many purposes ; and at length 
hurrying along the pier ' of White- 
haven td step on board of a stout 
ship bound for thejsls^d of Jamaica. 
Ciuthcfs left him — not without tears, 
or till he had forced upon him all the 
money in his purse ; then mounted 
the stairs of the lighthouse, waved 
his hat as the vessel cleared the head 
of the battlements, and turned hifc> 
face sorrowfully towards home. Jon- 
aon felt a bitter pang as he part- 
ed from his last earthly friend, and 
saw himself borne speedily away 
into a far clime, with so very few 
resources to encounter its difficulties, 
and gain a footing in it. He was 
not of a sentimental humour ; but he 
did sigh when he saw, mellowed and 
azured in the distance, the bright 
fields of his native land ; the very 
braes, as he thought, which his fa- 
thers had held, and from which he 
was now driven like an outcast, never 
to behold them more. But reflec- 
tions and regrets were unavailing : 
he had left the old world, no matter 
how, the only question was what 
plan should he adopt to get a living 
in the new. A question hard to an- 
swer ! All was obscure and over- 
cast : he knew not what to think. 
He used to walk the deck alone, 
when they were out in the main sea, 
at nights, in the clear moonshine; 
now looking over the vast blue dome 
of the sky, the wide and wasteful 
solitude of the everlasting ocean; 
now listening to the moaning of the 
wind, the crackling of ttie cordage, 
or the ship’s quick ripple as she 
ploughed the trackless deep ; now 
catching the rough chorus of tiie sea- 
men in the galley on the watch, or 
their speech subdued into a kind of 
rude solemnity by the grandeur jrfd 
perils of the scene 5 now thinking oV 
his own dreary fate, and striving to 
devise some remedy for it. All in 
vain ! He reached the shore of 
Kingston without any plan or pur- 
pose — save only to live in honesty, 
by some means, of what sort he 
knew not. 

Such a state of mind was little fa- 
vourable for enjoying the beautiful 
phases which the island successive- 
ly assumed as they approached it. 
Jonson noticed It, indeed, when it 
rose like a bright shining wedge, at 
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the lim of the ocean, 9niling, as it 
hi'cmed, upon a fleecy continent 
of clouds, spread all around; he 
watched it as it grew higher and 
bluer, till the successive ridges of 
its mountains became revealed to 
him — ^rising each above the other, 
with a purer, more aerial tint, all cut 
with huge reutb and crags and airy 
torrent-beds, all sprinkled with deep 
and shadowy foliage, all burning in 
the light of a tropical sun; houses 
and lawns and plantations near the 
shore ; and, higher, forests and rocks, 
and peaks and beetling cliffs, winding 
— ^winding up into the unfathomable 
depths of air. All this he saw, and not 
without some feeling of its grandeur; 
but humbler cares engaged him, 
cares which he could not satisfy, and 
could not silence. It grieved him 
when thoi came to land, to see the 
bustle and gladness of every other 
but himself ; every otlier seemed to 
have an object and a hope ; he had 
none. There was not even the cold 
welcome of an inn to giect him;»Ja- 
maica had no inns in those days : 
the mate had gone to find him lod- 
gings, but was not yet returned ; 
he had not where to Jay his head. 

Already had he been kicking the 
pebbles of the beach, up and down 
for half an hour, when a jileasant- 
looking, elderly person of a prospe- 
rous appearance, came up and ven- 
tured to accost him. This was 
Councillor Herberts, a merchant and 
planter of the place, come out to 
take his evening stroll. Jonson 
looked upon the man — ^thcrc was 
something in his aspect which at- 
tracted — an appearance of easy cir- 
cumstances and green old age — of 
calm judgment, and a certain grave 
good-nature : they entered into con- 
versation. The wanderer admitted 
tthat he was not happy — ^that, in 
* fact, it was ebb tide with him, at 
present ; but he had a notion things 
would meml. The planter invited 
him to come and eat bread in his 
house, which stood hard by; and 
where, he said, bis daughter would 
be happy to receive them. Talking 
as they went, they got deeper into 
one anothefa confidence. The fair 
Margaret welcoUied her father ‘s 
guest with a bewitching snlile, and 
the father himself grew more satis- 
lied with him the longer they con- 
versed. lie inquired, at length, if 


his ne^ fri^d ^rote well ? Jonson 
a2»jEt^ for » paper, and, without delay, 
in fme flowing hand, set dowh 
this ' venerable stanza of Hebrew 
poetry, 

fllessed is that wiboly doth 

The poor man's case consider ; 
when the time of tionble is, 

The Lord will him deliver.'* 

The worthy planter penieed it 'with 
a smile— seemed to think a little- 
then told Jonson that he was in 
want of such a person, and proposed 
to employ him a clerk* The day 
was when Jonson would have spum- 
ed at such an offer, but misfortune 
had tamed him now. He grasped 
at this, almost os gladly os at tuiy 
ever made him — ^as even at that of 
life within the prison of Carlisle. 
He sat down to his ledgers neXt 
day. 

In this new capacity I rejoice tp 
say that Jonson acquitted 
manfully. He was natureHjw an 
active indefatigable tuni ; he hfld a 
sound methodical judgment, and a 
straight forward, thorough going 
mode of action, which here found 
their proper field. Besides, he daily 
loved the planter and his household 
more, the more he knew of them; 
and giatitudc, as well as interest, 
called upon him for exeition. In 
the counting-rooms and warehouseSi 
accordingly, he soon beemne an indis- 
pensable. It would have done any 
one's heart good, to see how he would 
lay about him there — concluding bar- 
gains, detecting frauds, devising Wafs* 
and means, dashing every obstacle 
to the right and left, advancing to 
his object with a steady progress 
and infallible certainty. These were 
the solid quality of his mind and 
habitudes; the more superficial but 
scarcely less important were of an 
equally valuable sort. I have alrea- 
dy chUed him good-natured and 
courteous, aft wellas firm and fear- 
less. We have seen that he was of 
a temper disinclined to fadness and 
whining : thought might take hold 
of him, and keenly, hut he never 
yielded to it, he made a point tp cost 
hie sorrows fi-om him 
or, if that iltu|[ht not 
them beneath a veil of mheiftky and 
mirth ; therefore he aejidoii^ ahd 
sparingly drew upon thq sylpfei^hies 
of oftera, but rather by |pfrightly 
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conversation, and his bold, deter- 
mined method of proceeding, gained 
ov,er them a .sure dominion-, Which 
his goodness of heart ever kept 
him from abusing. II is adventures, 
too, and irregular mode of life had 
given a dash of wildness to his 
speech and conduct, which enhanced 
the interest people took in him. He 
, had, still at hand some stroke of 
gaiety, some wily ((uip, wherewith 
to meet every emergency, which at 
once indicated an unknown depth of 
energy and self-possession, and re- 
sources, and gave f/) it a peculiarly 
frank and unpietending aspect. In 
short, he grew a universal favourite,., 
at once respected and loved. The 
good planter promoted him through 
every grade, to the highest in his 
establishment, and'^at length admit- 
ted him to be a partner in the trade. 

Thus Jonson went along — increas- 
ing in esteem, in kindness, and good 
will ^ith all that knew him. With 
his i^ron, the Councillor Herberts, 
who had alike obliged him and been 
obliged in return, he stood in the 
double relation of the giver and re- 
ceiver of gratitude, and therefore 
, could not 'wisli to stand much better: 
but with the Councillor's young and 
only daughter, the beautiful and lively 
Margaret? How did s/te like him? 
Bright airy sylph ! Kind, generous 
• soul I I could have loved her my- 
self if I had seen her. Tliink of a 
slender delicate creature — formed in 
Die very mould of beauty — elegant 
^ and airy in her movements as a 
f5wfi ; black hair and eyes — jet 
black ; her face meanwhile as pure 
and fair as lilias— and then for its 
expression — ^hbw shall I describe it? 
Nothing so changeful, nothing so 
lovely in all its -changes : one moment 
it was sprightly gaiety, quick arch 
humf>ur, sharp wrath, the most con- 
temptuous mdljference — ^tjien all at 
once theret would sprcatl over it a 
celestial of affection, 

deep enthusiasm c- every feature 
beamed with tenderness and love,^, 
her. eyes and looks would have melted 
a heart of stone ; but ere you had 
time to fall dbwn and worship them 
T-pohi she^ was off into some otlier 
hemi8|r|l$6lc^*-rlt!iughing at you-^teas- 
ing you— again seeming to flit rtmnd 
the Whole universe of huumn feeling, 
and lo sport With every part of it. 
Oh ! never; was there such another 


tint. 

beautifhl, cruet affectionate, wicked, 
adorable capricious little gipsy sent 
into this wOrM for the delight and 
the vexation Of nmrtal man. - 

My own admiration is„ how in the 
name of wonder Jonson ever got her 
wooed! — I should have thought it 
the most hopeless task in nature. 
Perhaps he had a singular skill in 
such undertakings ; at any rate- he 
throve, The cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eyes, the apple of discord to all 
bachelors within many leagues — 
richer many of them and more sliowy 
men than Jonson — ^jireferred Jonson 
to them all. Perhaj>», like Desde- 
mona, she loved him for the dangers 
be had passed: at all events, she 
loved him — lovt-d him with her w^hole 
soul, the little co^’ >ner-^though , it 
was many a weary day before he 
could determine whether she cared 
one straw for him or not. Her 
father saw and blessed their mutual 
-attachment, n'hey were wedded; 
and Jonson felt himself the happiest 
of men. 

Good fortune ilow flowed on Jon- 
son. His father-in-law, was scarce 
gathered in extreme old age to his 
final rest, when news arrived from 
Britain, that another king had 
mounted the throne, that Jacobitism 
had now ceased to he a persecuted 
creed, that it would be safe for Jon- 
son, if he chose it, to return. The 
estate of his ancestors moreover was, 
at that very time expo.scd to aale. 
What inducements ! His fair Creple 
had lost with her last parent the only 
hold that bound her firmly to Ja- 
maica : they sold their property, and 
embarked for Kurope. Knockliill 
was purchased for them, and they 
reached it in safety. What a hub- 
bub was there at the brave Laird^s 
home-come! What bonfires “burnt! 
What floods of ale and stingo ! What 
mirth and glee and universal jubilee ! * 
He had left it poor and broken and 
sick at heart, and going down to 
deiath; he returned rich, powerful^ 
happy, and at his side the fairest 
of the fair." The rude peasants 
blessed his lovely bride^ she . herself 
w'as moved with their affection. Jon- 
son felt himself at’ iaet within- the 
port ; he collected all the scattered 
elements of enjoyment, which* fortune 
hud spread around him, and found 
that they sufficed. He was tired of 
wandering, glad of rest ; he built a 
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stately mfmfiion wliich still adorns 
the place; he planted and improved ; 
he talked and speculated, loved and 
was l)eloyed agmo. TTie squires 
around hhn coveted his company 
iiioic than he.did theirs. The trusty 
Cruthersi who* had stood by him in 
tlic houl* of peril and distress, was 
the lirst to hail him in the season of 
piosperity. Many a long night did 
they two drive away, in talking of 
old times, of moving accidents, of 
wild adventures, feuds and hair- 
breadth 'scapes. In the fervour of 
his recollections, Jonson would fall 
upon his knees before the lady he 
loved best, and swear that she was 
dcater to him still than life, or aught 
contained it ; that she ha<l found 
him a homeless wanderer — bad made 
him all he wiis : if he ever ceased to 
fiotve her and cherish her in his 
heart of hearts, he should be the 
veriest ‘dog upon the suiface of the 
earth. She would smile at this, and 
ask him not to rutile the carpet, npt 
to soil his knees. Cruthers oviincd 
that it made his eyes water. 

Hero, however, I ’must end. Do 
you ask what followed faither ? 
Where these people now are ^ Alas ! 
they are all dead : this scene of bles- 
sedness and [leace, and truth of heart 
is passed away; it was beautiful, but, 
like a palace of clouds in the summer 
sky, the north wind has scattered it 


asunder hnd driven it into emptiness 
and air. The noble Margaret died 
first; Jonson shortly followed her, 
bioken down with years and sorrow 
for his loss. Cruthers shed a tear 
over his coffin as he lowered it into a 
native grave; Cruthers, too, is dead ; 
he sank like a shock of corn fully 
ripe ; .a specimen of the " olden 
worth," of fearless candour and stur- 
dy, bold integrity to his latest day. 
hloss-grown atones lie above these 
frieudb, and scarcely tell the passer 
by who Iie1ielow^ They sleep there, 
in their ever silept bed of rest; the 
pageant of their history is vanished 
like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
The scene .which they once jicopled 
and adorned, is now peopled by 
others. Has it gained by the change ? 
I sigh when I look at the representa* 
tive of Cruthers, his grandson, a sot 
whom he despised.. Jonson never 
bad a grandchild — his father's fields 
have'^passed into the hands of land- 
jobbers and paltry people who 'knew 
not Joseph, I look on the woods he 
planted, and the houses which he 
built, and niu&e upon the vast and 
dreary V 01 tex of this world's mutabi- 
lity. It ib weak to do so : — 

** Muojono lo ciltd, inuojono i regui, 

('0]>rL‘ i fasti c Iti i>on>pc arena t’<l arba ; 

E I’uom d’fsser mortal parrhe si sdegni; 

O nostra nicnte cupida c superba P' 


EPIGRAMS FROM THIS FRENCH. 

r/)on tho Doath of n powerful Ecclesmiic, 

I know well a mighty churchman, 
(Fear'd by many in this spot,) 

Jfath come to God his soul to render — 
Did God take it ? — I know not ! 


I think the flatterers call thee, falsely. 
By that gentle rmoe,^ Angelica ; 

If tliine eyes have witched my spirit, 
Ai’n't you, rather, Diubotka ? 
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WKST INDIAN SLAVERY. BY J. GALT, JJSQ. 

* Letter III. 


Sir ; — Since iny last letter the 
philanthropists have been showering 
their petitions upon Parliament like 
so many Lapland witches, plucking 
geese in a snow storm ; but notwith- 
standing, it is evident that the doc- 
trine of compensation to the planters 
has considerably advanced. I can 
discern the progress an impression 
to that effect, in the new8paj)ers, 
and the fudge ahoutf the law of God 
being against slavery, and therefore 
the duty of Christians to seek its 
al)olition, begins to wax of a paler 
tint. 

In the House of (Commons, on 
the debate of the 13th, compensa- 
tion was regarded as inevitable. — 
Honest John Uull is recovering his 
wonted plain-dealing principles \ and 
although he is yet a little bam- 
boozled on the <iuestion, he appears 
disposed to admit, that if he pays 
for an old house to improve the 
street, he cannot very well refuse to 
pay for another ancient thing, the 
removal of which he conceives to be 
an impediment to national improve- 
ment. 'I'his is as it should be ; but 
still I greatly fear that much mis- 
chief has already been done, and 
that the contrition of good John, as 
in most other instances, conies a lit- 
tle too late. Ilovrever, is of some 
importance that his wonted liberality 
» begins to work, and thaf be tends to 
think the West Indians have some 
sort of property in their slaves, and 
that, if it must ’be taken from them, 
pro bom imhlico, it ought to be paid 
for — a fact which serves to confirm 
the justness of a venerable opinion, 
viz. that the English people are often 
apt to arrive suddenly at erroneous 
conclusions, but if left to <ihema elves 
and the mellowing of tyne, th^y ne- 
ver fail at lost, be the matter what 
it may, to ^ive at upright and Just 
opinions. * 

Hut, Sir, while I see that our cause 
18 making indisputable progress, in 
way we wiali, it is still greatly to 
be feared that Government may be 
Induced to hasten the decision on, 
before the correct notions, which 
ought to prevail on the subject, have 
attained their just aaceiidancy. I 


say this with no intention to impute 
blame. There can be ho doubt that 
the high men, of whom the British 
ministry is always of necessity com- 
posed, will ever act upon Inmourable 
principles; but we do know that there 
arc others alive to the full value of a 
general cfkmour, and that they will 
leave no stone unturned until they 
shall liave effected their purpose, and 
foiced the ministers into their views. 

I say not this in disparagement ; I 
arn as strongly convinced that there 
are men among the philanthropists, 
as ardent in stiiving to procure the 
abolition of West Indian slavery from 
motives of benevolence, as 1 am my- 
self zealous to obtain compensation 
to the planters, from a sense of what 
IS due to them in justice. Nor do I 
blame them for taking every means, 
wis§ and wordly, to attain their ends. 

I only blame the West Indians for 
so acting as if justice already rules 
the whole earth. Before, however, 
proceeding to the discussion of this 
portion of the subject, I must say a 
few words about the two thousand 
and six hundred petitions to which 
I have alluded, in order that your 
readers may not fall into the error 
of supposing them trustworthy de- 
monstrations of juiblic opinion. 

To the fullest latitude of the term, 

I grant that the taliles of Parliament 
are night after night loaded witli 
petitions fium hundreds of bumpkin 
market towns, praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery ; but 1 utterly deny, 
and 1 give the chai’gc of falsehood to 
whoever will maintain the contrary, 
tliat these j)etitions speak the senti- 
ments of the justice-loving people of 
England, and that those who have ♦ 
signed them understand the subject. 
They are despicable things of artifice, 
got up for a fraudulent purpose, and 
the honest rountiy folks, cajoled to 
sign, know not that, in fact, they lend 
their names to a machinatiout of fana- 
ticism, which has for its object to ruin 
the fortunes and spill the ^blood of 
their neighbours. In not o,ne of all 
the towirs and villages which have 
sent forth the ])etitions, do 1 believe 
ten persons exist who understand 
what West Indian slavery is ; and to 
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make the ((in of tile fraud manifest, I 
^lall state a few facts. ■ 

Of the Anti-Slaveiy Society I 
know nothing more than that they 
are philanthropists, and as such 
merit respect. I shrink, however, 
from them, as in their ignorance they 
tissume that a great and complicated 
interest is bad, because it exceeds their 
understanding ; and conceive it must 
be criminal, because they have not 
capacity enough to understand it. — 
In saying tliis, I am not troubling 
njiyself to ascertain what may be the 
degree of judgment they may possess 
in their own affairs. —I am only 
alleging that if they possessed any 
knowledge of this matter, against ' 
which their designs are directed, thi7 
would be more considerate in the 
manner of their condemnation of 
West Indian Sravery— a kind of la- 
bour, probably, rendered necessary 
by climate, and the local circum- 
stances of the region in which it lakes 
place. This society have put forth the 
following advertisement, and fjpened 
offices to receive signatures to the pe- 
titions : — 

« NEGRO SLAVERY. 

“ The Anti-Slavery Society have issued 
tlic following form for liaise persons who 
intend petitioning Parliament against Negro 
Slavery. 

PETITION. 

« (If to tlK' Lords.) To the Right Ho- 
nourable tl)c Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral of the Ihiilt d Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled ; 

“ (If to the Commons.) To the Honour- 
able the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled ; 

The liunible petition of the inha- 
bitants ^minister and eongreg.a- 
tiori) of the (city) (borough) 
(town) (village) of — 


Driiain, aim vviui.ji nan ... 

proved to he inhuiiian, impolitic, and un- 
just, opposed to every principle of consti- 
tutional law, and repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity, earne.stly implore your Hon. 
House [your Lordsliips] forthwith to pass 
a law for its early and utter extinction. 

And your petitioners shall ever 
pray." 


“ P. S. The petitions may be addressed 
to T. P. Buxton, Esq., M. P., No. 54, 
Devonshirc-sla'ct, London, and will be 
free of i)ostrtge, if indoiscd ‘ Petitions/ 
and left open at both emh, and pnivided 
each petition does not exceed in weight 
six ounces. • 

The petitions may be written on stout 
paper, when parcliraetit cannot be pro«- 
cured." 

Can all the attempts of the Quix- 
btes of radicalism match these cut and 
dry petitions ? — Is there one rcllect- 
ing man in all England that does not 
see through tlie humbug of this active 
imbecility? — If is only surprising 
that the form has not been adapted 
to parish schools, to suit the <lomi- 
nies and their brats. But, not to 
dwell on such an important omission, 
practically I understand it has not 
been neglected ; apd that childreii at 
school have zetilously bc'en called 
to bear a part in tficse weighty state 
affairs — many boys of tlic same 
school boasting how often they have 
signed their own name ; besides, for 
aught I know to the contrary, those 
of Roderick Random, Thomas Jones, 
Gil Bias, Robinson ('rusoe, &c. 
These arc the petitions showered 
upon the tables of both Houses of 
Parliament ! It would, no doubt, be 
mournful to suppose that such trash 
should be allowed by any member 
of either House, to have the small- 
est effect upon him. But the manu- 
facturers of petitions imagine that 
such cut and dry devices will rleccive 
the Lords and Commons, and be 
taken as the voice of the gpeftpie. 
The public press, however, will vin- 
dicate the comraoii sense of the na- 
tion, and the pious simpletons will 
be amply, in the end, rewarded — 
they will be forced to sneak away 
with their tails between their legs, 
like curs detected in the act of wor- 
rying their neighbour's sheep. 

^^o grosser imposition Has been 


lent the help of his name. Thtue 
are things to which honesty of in- 
tention iiould afford no protection, 
and these are of them. Does' Mr. 
Buxton venture to assert that the 
negroes in any still -house in all the 
West Indies, arc worse treated than 
the foul and drenched white slaves 
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that drudge in his own br^whouse ? verse of the 25th chapter of Leviti- 
What^ then, are we to think of cus. we find — , * 


the judgment of that man, ,who 
yells; to the pitch of his voice, for 
the destruction of those who consider 
it as dear to their duties to keep the 
negroes in good health and happily 
fed, as a Quaker does his firstborn, 
or the damsel his daughter. I shall, 
liowevor, abstain from ridicule, and 
only touch a little on the quackery 
(quakevy ?) and imposture that re- 
sults from working with the igno- 
rance and passions of the Gaffers 
ami Goodies of turpip fields and 
villages. 

You will observe that the natives 
of England are, by the lying piety of 
those petitions, directed to pray for 

the early and utter extinction of 
negro slaveiy.*' Not a word is said 
of what the planters may lose by 
this — not a syllable of what is to be 
done afterwards for the negroes 
themselves. Parliament is only so- 
licited to turn them adrift to starva- 
tion and the want of all protection. 

I have, however, said so much on 
this point in my first letter, that I 
need not recapitulate it here; — but 
can any thing be more anti-christian 
and cruel, than to cast thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands of poor 
creatures ujion a sentenced world, 
that yields nothing from its soil for 
the supjiort of helpless man, unless, 
it be extorted by hard labour, regu- 
lated by the patient study and pro- 
tection of good management. 

^llien as to " slavery being repug- 
nah? to** Christianity,'' is not this an 
audacious falsehood ? Christianity 
touches not the government of the 
earth ; it requires us on the contrary 
to render to Caesar what is due to 
him. Its divine teacher, in no one 
instance, contended against the laws 
of the world ; on th^ contrary he aw- 
fully kn(jw, that by Jts blesscjJ spirit 
taking possession of the human heart, 
a change would ensue on the moiuls 
of individual man, that -Vould lead 
to the improvement of governments. 

It is, therefore, unadulterated false- 
hood, to say that slavery is repug- 
nant to Christianity. It is no jjart 
of the Christian dispensation to in- 
terfere directly with such things, and 
the elder law of God, in the Old Tes- 
tament, not only sanctions it, but 
lays down the very statutes by which 
it shall be regulated. In the 44th 


“ thy bondman and thy hondfnaids, 
tvhkJi thou shall havCf shall ^ of the hea- 
then that are round about you; of them 
shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
And 45 ; Mor cover ^ of the children of 
strangers that do styourn among yoa, of 
them skfill ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you, which they begot in your laudy 
and they shall be your possession. Alid 46 : 
^nd ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you to inherit them 
for a possession ; they shall he your bond- 
7nen for ever.** 

What are we to think of those well- 
disposed personages who, in the face 
of this, say, that slavery is contrary 
to the law of God ? 

But it is not in eneneous asser- 
tions that the dupes of the philan- 
thropists arc made to deal in the pe- 
iitions they arc wheedled to sign; 
some of the advocates pf their cause 
in Parliament are also smitten with 
inability to discern. 

Lord Brougham, in his speech 
upon the subject, declared that the 
two teats, or criteria, of happiness 
among any people, to be the pro- 
gress of population and the amount 
of crime." No assumption was ever 
more fallacious. Where is Ireland, 
one of the most populous countries 
in the world, and yet in what re- 
gion shall we lind another country, 
if we credit the Irish, where there is 
so much misery? This single fact 
speaks ipore than butts and tons of 
declamation. For the whole history 
of tlic world proves that man is a 
moral as well as a corporeal being, 
and that there are moral checks on 
the indulgence of passion, the ad- 
herence to which is often as great a 
source of happiness a.s the passions 
them.selvcs. The learned lord, in his 
first test, judges of men as of a fiock 
of sheep, or a herd of any other gre- 
garious animals. 'ITie tnic states- 
man considers man as a being in- 
fluenced by affections, opinions, and 
jprcjudices, all which require as much 
consideration as the providing him 
with ease and food — ^the springs of 
population. lYiis essential distinc- 
tion the orator docs not consider; 
and in this lies an important fallacy, 
especial’y in the proofs by which he 
supports his doctrine. 

11 is statement is as follows : — 

la the British islandKS, excluding Bar- 
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badoeiS) on a poptilation of 670,000 slaves, 
^here wa? a decrease of 3 1 ,500 in tlie six 
years whiqh elapsed between ISIS and 
1824 ; in Jamaica alunc, upon the number 
of 330,000, a decrease of between 8,000 
and 9,000. But not so with the free men : 
altliou^h placed in circumstances exceed- 
ingly imiavourable to increase of numbers, 
yet such is the, fruitfulness of the 

negro race, that they' rapidly multiplied. 
The IdTnroons doubled between 1749 and 
1782 I and when great part of them were 
reiiioyi^d after the rehelllonof 1706, tho&e 
who remained increased in six years, from 
1810 to 1816, no less thau 18 per cent; 
and in five years, from 1816 to 1821, 
14 per cent. In North America, wliere 
they 4re better fed, the negroes liave in- 
creased in thirty years no less than 130 
per cent. Look next to Trinidad : in four 
years, trom 1825 to 1829, the slaves have 
fallen off from 23,117 to 22,436, notwith- 
standing a considerable importation under 
an order in council,, being a decrease of at 
least a 3 Uh, but probably of a 20th. But 
what has happened to the same race, and 
circumstanced alike as to climate, soil, 
food, in short every thing, save liberty/ 
Nature has with them upheld her rights; 
her first great law has been obeyed; the 
passions and the vigour of man have had 
their course unrestrained; and the increase 
of his numbers has atte.sted his freedom. 
They have risen in the same four years 
from 13,995 to 16,412, or at a rate which 
would double their numbers in twenty 
years ; the greatest rate at which popula- 
tion is in any circumstances known to in- 
crease.” 

Now, in the first place, I would 
observe, that there is in nature a 
wise regularity in supplying males 
and females universally throughout 
the world in the same proportions ; 
and. 

Secondly, That where a dispro- 
portion exists, that disproiiortion 
will be found to arise from special 
causcjs. 

Sir, the error committed by Lord 
Brougham in his statement, lies in 
not discriminating the causes which 
affect the pojiulation in the West In- 
dies — namely, that the Slave Trade 
brought more males into the colonies 
than females ; and the evil originat- 
ing in that trade is not owing to any • 
thing in the treatment of the negroes 
after they have reached the West In- 
dies, but to the disproportion in the 
males to the females. But even had 
his test been well founded, he ought 
to have shown, that the negro popu- 
lation was in its natural st^Je. — Nor 
is his second test — the atoouiit of 


crime— bettSr founded. Look at liis 
illustration 

“ In Trinidad, I find that the slaves be- 
longing to plantations, in number 16,580, 
appear by the records printed, to have 
been punished in two years for 11,131 
offences; that is to say, deducting the 
number of infants incapable of committiiig 
Crimes, every slave had eonnnilk'd some 
offence In the course of those two years. 
It is tftie tb;U the bulk of those, offences, 
7,644, were connected with their condition 
of bondage— refusing to work, abaconding 
from the-estate, insolence to the owner or 
*.>vcrseer ; all incidental to tlicir sad condi- 
tion, but all visited with punishment be- 
tokening its araouipanying debasetnent. 
Nevertheless, other (Times were not want- 
ing : 713 were punished for theft, or above 
350 in a year, on a number of about 
12,000, deducting persons incapacitated by 
infancy, age, or sickness, from being the 
subjects of punishment. Let any one con- 
sider what this proportion would give in 
England: it would amount to 350,000 
])ersons punished in one year for larceny. 
In Berbice, on a population of 21,000 
plantation slaves, there were 9,000 putush- 
inents; no lecord being kept of those in 
plantation.s of six slaves or under :• and in 
Demerara, of 61,000, there were 20,567 
punished, of whom 8,461 were women.” 

Sir, he does not say in what these 
slave offences consisted — and we are 
left to gue&s wliother they were of le- 
gal origin or pf natural delinquency ; 
for it must not be forgotten, that batl 
laws are as certain a source of crime 
as human delinquency. But the broad 
and simple fact of the numerical state- 
ment of the amount of population 
and of offences, proves nothing against 
West Indian slavery ; it onlj te pd a 
to demonstrate the necessity of im- 
proving the administration of jus- 
tice ; and had not the argument been 
strained past its bearing, I should 
not have thus answered it. 

I do not offer any observation on 
the benefit which Great Britain de- 
rives from her West Indian colonies, 
for.the cjuestion is not one o( profit ; 
all I contend for — and I admit the 
grievance o*f slavery — is, that the ab- 
olitionists should provide the means 
of indemnifying the planters for the 
mischief done and doing to their pro- 
perty b(dbfe they proceed farther ; 
and that, as a prelu(Jc to maniimi.s- 
sion, they should exalt by moral bi- 
Btruction the condition of the slaves. 
It is nothing, therefore, to my view 
to say, that the planter derives an 
income, the mortgagee his interest. 
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ami the -w/kIow and infant their siij)- 
port/' from We.^t Indian slavery ; far 
less, that'" Great Britain derives from 
her West India colonies an annual re- 
venue of six millions si orlini]^ ; or that, 
in the West India trade, 230,000 tons 
of shipping, and 25,000 seamen, arc 
employed — all these things weigh 
as nothing in the question. 1 admit 
at once tliat Uie slave should have his 
freedom. I only say, that before it 
is granted on the gjounds of the pe- 
titions of the silly sheep, that fol- 
low each other, of the philanthro- 
])ists, the state of society must be 
considered, and the acknowledgement 
made by law of property in the slave 
clearly verified, in order that the pro- 
pi ietois may be compensated for fa- 
Iviag their property away from them, 
las if it wire an old house at Cha- 
ring Cross, removed to make room for 
ft public i rri pro vein ent. The question 
is not one wliieh rests on expediency, 
but on right; and the more that is 
shown of the extensive interests in- 
^olved in it, only strengthens the ar- 
gument to be cautious in the pro- 
ceedings. If there are many interests 
which requiie protection besides those 
1 had principally in view in my first 
Cotter, so much the worse. It only 
slioWvS how difficult it is to deal wdth, 
and how much wisci il' would be, if 
the liewcis of wood and drawers of 
vvater in our owui villages were cx- 
horted to leave the question to the 
management of better informed lieads, 
and to abstain from clamoui fraught 
with injury to another labouring 
clft.#;, U'whom the degradation of the 
\vorIv house and the overscei is as yet 
unknown. 

Hut, besides the crafty artifice so 
visilile in the matter and the manner 
of the tvi’o thousand six hundred pe- 
titions before Parliament, a graver 
dial gc may be brought against the 
pliilaiithropists, especially against 
those kihd-hearted lawyers w*ho have 
shown such front in the cigise. TJicy 
deny that any propcity ^;xn exist in 
man due to anotlier ; hut, that 1 may 
not incur the chaige of misrepresent- 
ation on this inifiurtant point, 1 shall 
quote the very wuids of Lord Hitmgh- 
ain; for, with the accustomed supe- 
riority of that distinguifiliiMl person- 
age, wdiat he says on the subject is 
the sentiment of alibis tribe, lli.s 
won Is are : — 

But r am told that, granting the right 


to be ours, we ought to shrink from the ex- 
ert Le of it when it would lead to an cn- 
I uoac liment upon the sacred rights of pro- 
pel ty. 1 desire the House to mark the 
.short and plain issue to which I arn willing 
to bring this matter. I believe there is no 
man either in or out of the profession to 
which I have the honour of belonging, and 
which over all others inculcates upon its 
children an habitual veneration for civil 
rights, less disposed than I am lightly to 
value those rights, or raslily to inculcate a 
disregjird of them. But that renowned pro- 
fession has taught me anotiier lesson also ; 
it has imprinted on my mind the doctrine 
which all men, the learned and the un- 
learned, feel to be congenial with the human 
mind, and to gather strength with its 
growth, that law^ above and prior to all the 
law's of hurnaji Lawgivers, for it is tlie law 
of Ood ; that there some things which 
cannot be holden in propvv^y, and above 
every thing else, that mail can have no pro- 
perty in his fellow' creature,” 

'^Tliese are the words of Lord 
Brougham, and they are the thoughts 
and sentiments of every lawyer who 
has embraced his side of the argu- 
ment.*. Now, what is the fact? and I 
put the question to all of that re- 
nowned profession.” Kxplain to us, 
ye learned gentlemen, on what prin- 
ciple is the law of arrest and impri- 
sonment for debt founded ; that law on 
which so vast a projiortion of all your 
professional emoluments depends : — 
Ihies not that law give the creditor a 
property in the person of the di btor ? 
Is ought in all West Imlian slavery 
so atrociou.s as your practice under 
that law? So re]>ugnant to Cbristia- 
nity% so contrary to the law of God ? 
and yet you talk of the usages that 
have made it sacred, and the neces- 
sities of society for its existence! — 
Sir, there is not one thing under all 
the various modifications of ICiiglish 
law more constantly in use than ai- 
rest. (’reditors are hourly tearing 
from their families the helpless deb- 
tors. Docs West Indian slavery do 
more than this ? When the debtor 
cannot discharge his debt, whether it 
be the icsiilt of misfortune or of 
fob/, no distinction is made in the 
'case — does not the law give him 
o\er to his creditor as his property ? 
Docs it not authorize him to be pu- 
nished w'lth more than a negro dri- 
ver’s scourge, and for his inability, 
too, sickness is no excuse ? Is not 
every debtor a slave ? And if the 
humanity* of the age had not in- 
vented u species of statute to re- 
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lif'vc him from bondage, would not 
the laws of debtor and creditor make 
him a slave for life ? A slave too, not 
hpared from brooding on his own mis- 
fortunes by any useful labour ; but 
doomed to endure the corrosive an- 
guish of regret or of idle rumination : 
and where? In a prison-. Talk of 
West Indian slavery ! deny that man 
Giin be hold^n as pro[>erty by his fel- 
lows ! ^lul yet look at your prison- 
houses — at those fabrics for the ex- 
press purpose of punishing misfor- 
tune as crime. All upheld by tdie 
taxes of England — ^the sweat of the 
petitioners against West Indian sla- 
veiy. With what hardihood dare any 
llritish lawyer venture to maintain, 
in the face of sucb enormities, that 
man can hold no property in man ! 
On this point lawyers should be si- 
lent, and the philanthropists should 
quench the burning shame of En- 
gland before they become incendiaries 
among the sugar works and canes of 
the West Indies. 

Ilut, not to lay more stress upon 
the legal imsoundness of the lawyer^s 
dogma than the occasion requiies, 
the humanity of eveiy bosom will in- 
de< d second my argument far more 
elfeetually than b\ any woids 1 can 
enqdoy, 1 woul-! advert to the decep- 
tive character of lelerrmg in tlii-i 
case to first principles, shunned in 
others. The condition ami interwo- 
ven interests of society do not now 
allow us to go back to the original 
slate of things, 

“ When Adam delved and Kve span 

our duty as fellow citi/ens, whose 
welfare is bound ui) together, is to 
conserve things as they aie, by such 
imjjiovements in thi' arrangement of 
paits as will draiv our inteiesis clo- 
se]’, and make the bundle of society 
firmer and of a better form ; all which 
can be more effectually done by woik- 
ing in the obvious course of nature, 
than by untying the sticks, and call- 
ing in question whether there shrmld 
be cords to bind them at all. It cei- 
lainlyhas never occurred to the phil- 
anthropists that the aigumeiits em- 
})loycd by them against West Indian 
slavery, attack the foundations of the 
social structure in England. If we 
may now say man can hold no pro- 
j)crty in m-an, does it uo^ follow 
that we may also say every, i^ri lias 
an e(|ual right lo an equal portion of 


the earth, and that all other proper- 
ty deserving of protection must be 
the result of human labour and inge- 
nuity ? In abstrac’t reasoning, wben 
we arc in search of the ])rinci})los of 
justice, such an observation is per- 
haps not out of place ; but to apply 
it to the existing institutions (jf so- 
ciety, ii^ the very essence of crime. 
To take fiom a man what the law 
and immernonal custom has conse- 
crated as bis own, without liis con- 
sent, society declares to be n>bbery, 
when done with violence, and fraud 
when achieved by craft. Law and 
immemorial cusft>m liave sanctioned 
a property in slaves, and those w^ho 
attempt to deprive the proprietors 
of their ** time honoured'* rights, 
stand before society as notliing 
less than criminals, what oyer their 
pretexts may be. We arc not per- 
mitted to rob and cheat that our 
hands may be tilled with alms for the 
service of charily, t^ociety hath )e- 
gard only to the legal action — ^the 
motive in which that action may have 
originated, it leaves to the sifting of 
Heaven. Ilus must be allowed as the 
object and practice of all law, and 
yet the philanthropists are for some 
fancied good, some purpose of cha- 
rity, struggling to wrench from the 
West Indians their jiroperty. That the 
world may be iiujiroveii, as they sqy 
it will, by what they are attempting, 
may 1)0 tiue ; but with that question 
the VW'jt Indians have nothing to do. 
They only reply what 1 iiave uiged, 
pay us lor our j)ropeity, and you may 
then do with it as you please^ b'ii 
until you have paid us, your conduct 
is eoiitrri) to all the maxims of law% 
which it has been I lit* aim of the wis- 
dom and intelligence of eveiy age to 
establish. 

However, not to dive deeper into 
this subject, 1 would only ask what 
is civilization but the recognition of 
})roperty iti tlie possession of jndivi- 
duuhs^ and ^jdiat the end of all go- 
vernment, but the protection of that 
propel ty? The olijcct, therefoie, 
•which the philanthropists ore juii su- 
ing, in denying the long acknowledg- 
ed legal right of iiropeity in slaves, 
is nothing less than an attempt, an 
unconscious one I allow', to drive 
civilr/ation back, and to recall the 
state of nature which it has been the 
endeavour of all that is known as art 
and science, wusdom and legislation-— 
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in a word, the most honoured of all 
liuman aims — to carry us farther and 
faster from, [f Government be in- 
duced to desert its duties so far as to 
reirard jrroperty in sliues less hal- 
lowed than any other, and less en- 
titled to its fullest protection, it 
would de.'.eit the very purpose for 
which it wMs it'seJf instituted, and 
be assisting in the demolition of the 
social fabric, which it is the most 
ennobling of the virtues of stntes.- 
men to uphold. 7’hi.s desertion it 
will, however, probably never eom- 
luit, nor, by the good sense of the 
Ih itish people, wdl k ever be permit- 
ted to do, even although the oracle of 
the woolsack has declared that what 
lias always been considered a right 
is a crime — a declaration that no 
man who yet calls a spade full of 
earth his own, can listen to without 
alarm, for it awfully proclaims that 
what nature has given, no ordinance 
of society (an be allowed to take 
away — a declaration which shews 
tliat within tlie spring and fountain 
head of the law, a princi[)le is che- 
rished fatal to all that human inge- 
nuity and toil has acquired — a prin- 
ciple conceived in error, as if the 
rights of man had not ceased, and 
the privileges of society been substi- 
tuted for them from that moment 
when two or thi'ee first resolved to 
live in coniniunity together. 

It is a topic of fearful importance 
whi(;h Lord Brougham threw out for 
agitation in liis speech in ♦^hc House 
of Commons, on the i:3th of July 
hist, ,when he attenqited to set the 
((uestion of the property in slaves 
upon the same footing as the slave- 
trade, for he thbn furnished, as far 
as his high opinion could extend, a 
stimulus for those without property, 
to attack, as their natural right, those 
in possession of property. It wirs a 
second declaration of war between 
the c<r/tage and the castle, «At a time, 
too, when the teiuleiicy of the cir- 
cumstances of the kiiiKifom retfuired 
that all discussion of changes in 
theoretic dogmas should be cauti- 
ously avoided, and every instigation 
calculated to widen the breach then 
opening between the labourer and 
the employer, studiously avoided. 
That his lordship had no evil inten- 
tion towards the existing iri'stitutions 
of society in tlve imprudence of many 
tilings which, in the zeal of the inu- 


incnt escaped from him during that 
speech, I most sinCei’ely believe i but 
what are we to think of the safety of 
property of any kind now, when the 
head of the law asserts that it is a 
''monstrous pretension'* to speak to 
him of acts of Parliament and trea- 
ties sanctioning and , protecting West 
Indian property. Has the right to 
property in land in England any ho- 
lier ratification ? 

The zeal of an advocate has no li- 
mit, when his client is^ on his trial, at 
war with society : in the struggle, he 
is justified to protect himself by eve- 
ry argument that he thinks may mi- 
nister to his defence. Cut it is hOl so 
with the Ifgislator. His first duty is 
to maintain existing things, and only 
to supply those repairs and remedies 
which altered manners, and the exi- 
gencies arising from them, demand, 
lie is therefore required to have re- 
spect to all that time and custom have 
consecrated, and to avoid every excite- 
ment that may tend to engender.dan- 
ger to the institutions he is bound 
to protect. But, it is said, no man 
can be bound to protect slavery. That, 
however, is not the drift of our ar- 
gument. I seek as little as Loid 
Jlrougham to protect it, and I grieve 
that it exists as strongly ; but I say 
there is a property that will bo de- 
stroyed by abrogating it, and that the 
ju’oprietors ought to he indemnified. 

I ui'ge not the continuance of the sla- 
very — I have no respect for the ques- 
tion of free or slave labour — I throw 
aside, as unworthy of attention, all 
the vast commercial advantages and 
interests which constitute the sole 
consideration of many of the West 
Indians, and only maintain, that if, 
for the public good, convenience, or 
ornament, you will have the property 
ill the slave abolished, iiet justly — pay 
the proprietors us you would the 
landlords, when, for a road or canal, 
or any other public purpose, you 
would imjiair the value of their es- 
tates. 

I have, however, reiterated this 
point so often, and the end and aim 
of all 1 have written on the subject 
is so obvious, that 1 trust and hope 
no other motive will be imputed to 
my humble endeavours, than a desire 
to see the fivir grounds of the West 
Indian claim to compensation more 
gcuerajto established ; and it is only 
becuuselword Brougham docs not ad- 
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mit that any such ground exists, that 
I have taken so much liberty with his 
doctrines. In all other respects I am 
not aware of any essential difference 
of opinion between us. And I can- 
not agree, that the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Canning* are so expli- 
cit on the point of compensation as 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, in his able pam- 
phlet, seems to consider. Something 
more definite is wanted ; both for the 
satisfaction of the West Ijidians, and 
to apprise the credulous petitioners 
for THEIR RUIN of thc vjLst expense 
in which they are seeking to involve 
the countiy. 

John Galt. 

N, li . — Since thc foregoing has 
been in type, I observe, by thc news- 
papers, that Mr. Macaulay has stated 
\ery well in Parliament, that the 
West Indians have all thc means in 
their power which the philanthro- 
pists possess for advocating their 
case. This is quite true, but ^they 
do not use them so well. Mr. Mac- 
aulay and his friends are all as active 
as fleas, and venomous as gnats ; hut 
the West Indians only act like moths, 
idly fluttering round the candle. It 


is on this account that I have ven- 
tured to animadvert so freely on the 
inefficiency of their endeavours to 
correct public opinion with respect to 
their own interests. 

*** My unknown correspondent 
" Fair Play,” has not attentively 
considered the plan in my last for 
the indemnihf ation of the West In- 
dians. No doubt the creation of so 
much stock wrould be highly objec- 
tionable to thc fundholders ; but had 
he examined the suggestion better, 
he must have scjpn that I did not pro- 
pose the new stock to be brought 
into the market at once, but only as 
it was found necessary on the report 
of commissioners of investigation. 
In fact, the measure is nothing but 
granting to the commissioners for the 
redemption of the national debt, a 
credit on the kingdom, and to em- 
power them to receive an annual 
sum equal to the interest of a no- 
minal sum, which annual sum may 
be employed, before any of the credit 
is wanted, in [mrehasing stock, on 
the same principle, and in the same 
way that the debt is redeemed. Tho 
object of my plan is to disturb no 
existing interest. 


SONNET, 

plfiy on, 

(iive me excess of it 

That strain again ; — it had a d\ing fall!” 

TwKLFTit Night. 

To the dark depths of melancholy thought, • 

And holy feelings of umittcred woe. 

Which to a heartless world 1 scorn to shew. 

Thy magic iiow^cr a mournful solace brought! 

Rapt by thy s(jng, my softened spirit caught 
A mild, vet not the less impassioned glow. 
Ridding the long-scaled fount of tears to flow — 

A silent shower, with boundless blessing fraught ! 

$ • 

AVlien heaves my heart with the internal hell 

Of shunless strife against.a world's vde force, 
"Would that I still might seek that soothful source. 
And on those tones of tenderest Deauty dwell, 

Till won, O W 1 to Feeling’s gentler course 

By thy deep music’s overpowering spell ! 
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swing's letter to OLIVER YORKE. 

[We have received the following menacing missive, signed Swing.” After 
having taken the opinions of Sir Richard Birnie and Charles Kemble, Esq., 
we feel bound to say, in justice to those gentlemen, that not a doubt remains 
in our minds as to the matter being in\olved in very considerable mystery. 
Tlie letter will speak for itself. Wc shall do the same, declaring that no 
threats of any kind shall deter us from discharging our duty, as Editor of the 
only Magazine w’hich re])rcsents the wishes and meets the wants of the period 
in which we live. O. Y.J 

TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ., EUITOR OF FRASER's MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — Feeling, as I do, that no mo- 
tive but the basest can have any 
weight with the Editor of a Magazine 
of such aboininahle baseness as yours, 
1 bring this motive here before you. 
It is foar — yes, sir, fear — and know 
that, unless you immediately change 
your tone on the topics which 1 am 
about to enumerate, your own house, 
your publisher's shop, and your 
printer's offices, shall be set in a si- 
multaneous blaze — a lamentably lu- 
minous evidence of the punibhment 
awaiting prostituted talent and pre- 
posterous criticism. 

Firstly. — You must make the 
amnuh miserahle to the manes of Mr. 
Omnipresence Montgomery, whom 
you, with unblusliing barbarity, slew 
in the ojiori face of day, at the outset of 
your murderous career ; and whose 
unimportant lemains you have muti- 
lated, number after number, in a 
manner too disgusting to lie de- 
scribed. Know, sir, that when the 
pages of your pitiful malice shall 
have past to those portmanteaus from 
which no magazine returns, the in- 
«C'onc"3ivable blank verse of multifa- 
rious Montgomery will sooth the 
wearied soul to slumber, and form 
the best possible adjunct to the fect- 
on-the-fenderish snuggery of a long, 
long winter evening. Yes, often 
shall the omiiis wallowing sons and 
daughters of men drink at this dull 
source, and find a Irumpery oblivion 
of tlflir w'oes ! While ycRi, sie, and 
your incalculable colleygues ajc only 
remembered by the th^^uglitless herd, 
wdio love to laugli and dine at other 
folk.s*‘ Expense. 

SqcOndly.^Vou must fight Mr. 
C^laikson, on whom you have made 
a moot ;ittack. He magna- 

nimously came Ibrth 

'* In .>pite 

Of nature and his stars, to write,” 

and, taking his station by the sense- 
less body of his annihilated friend, 
assailed you in a way which excited 


the ridicule of all mankind. I re- 
peat, sir, you must fight Mr. Clark- 
son, since, upon his most satisfac- 
tory shewing, he is a man fully enti- 
tled to be shot, in consideration of 
the unqiJo«?tionahle pugnaciousness 
of his wife's family, no less than of 
his own. Fight you must, or burn 
you shall — so take your choice. 

Thirdly. — You must regularly send 
copies of your Magazine to the AU 
hion. I dare say you think I mean 
the tavern. But no, sir, I mean that 
egregious evening paper, established 
and^ conducted upon the novel prin- 
ciple of supporting a departed mi- 
nisliy, and enforcing arguments de- 
serving of our deepest commiseia- 
tion, when vve consider how often 
and huw powei fully they have been 
knocked on the head. 1 know your 
reluctance to comply with this re- 
quest, and 1 rejoice at it. Your 
own ruthless and rihaldristical criti- 
cism makes you fear getting a Roland 
for your Oliver, (I mean no pun 
upon your jiallry mime) ; hut, though 
you justly fear the irresistible miglit 
of the Albion, you will submit your 
work to the lash, in consideration of 
this staring fact, made manifest on 
all the walls and palings of the 
metropolis — namely : that 

THE ALBION 

IS THE 

BEST EVENING PAPER. 

This being the case, your sneak- 
ing self-interest wdll induce you to 
seek a notice. But, if not, your 
cowardly terrors shall. You must 
honour the Albion, or burn. 

Fouithly, — Never again must you 
dare to abuse, vilify, misrepresent, or 
speak plain •’tijuth of the Literary 
Union Club, upon which may the 
blessing of heaven repose ! If grati- 
tude 4 ;^uld possibly animate such a 
breai^f |i8 yours, I might particularly 
allude to the fact, that the Club in 
question has done its best to extend 
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tin* ^ale of your insuffi rahlt* work, l>y 
ri'fu‘'inG; to take it in, ami thus oblig- 
ing its eJi^ht or nine liumliod nicni- 
to pin chase I'ach a copy for hini- 
s<‘ir. lint \(ju, (»f course, (.aiiiiot feel 
I lie In auly of this bountiful obliga- 
lion. Tlic laterary Ihiion lias given 
another evidence of anohlenes>., equal- 
ly beyond jour conception. It has 
received into iN bo-oiu that perstnn- 
Mcation nt all that is ginitlenianly and 
hujuane, who, having killed one man, 
(eels hiniself at libeity to bully all 
oMii'i.s. The base sj)ii'iti'd meinber.s 
of lliookesN body politic tliought fit 
to turn their hacks upon thi.-^ hra\e 
and bloodier", lieio, bei aii-'C, for'.ooth, 
lie would not faci' that iXmient I'lstol 
who wi-lu’d t^) irinff him lor .i hie:h(‘r 
woiM. \ot .so the Liteiaiy linion. 
Tiiey beheld tin' breadth of bmn out- 
quakei in., <ill the fjuaker^, anti (juake<l 
itihm hiiih ([iiaelu'i\ d’he lejeiti'tl 
ol others 1 - tlie u'ceisedof tln'iii . 
l*lain spc'akiiiLC and humanity an* ho- 
nouri d and the pofnio, s.jj)|)oited hy 
fjuuimna and sjmi'igo, lake-, piete- 
dence in tin' compound nt' h.thhlo and 
! 'I’hat tlicsi> great i laiin-. to 
( ') 1 aderation iii e 1 oo exalted foi yt)ur 
i;iovi'lIm_; ken I am eotiMneed. 1 
thi'ielbie Use m\ all-pow ei iul argu- 
ment ol toiror; and tell you to ie\i‘- 
K'jice the Literal y Luion, or I insure 
you a file, moie xvarin than conih'il- 
ablc. 

fifthly — In your galleiy of llliis- 
trit)us Liteiai y ( 'Ilium lers — whieli 1 
admit to he good and cle\ei — yt)U 
mu>!, without (uilliei del.iy, give 
faitliful j epi i‘''enl alioji'^ td 'av«» ol the 
giiate^’t p.oits tills eoaiitiy e\er pno- 
diKv'd — ( idei idge and Iktei liobi*)'- 
,son. ()i the last nieiilnmetl gentle- 
man's heantiful |)oem —'rhe lli/^Xfthrk 
-—von, 1 (louhl not, Know ji', much a^, 

I (fo. Still 1 (aimot ref.ainJioni tiiu^ 
])nhhely dedaiing, that e\eiy man 1 
^ver met, who was at all eonipitent 
ttj ontei into the deei) beauty of the 
Mih)ect, has fi\ow<d, that it h han- 
dled xvitli delightful jneei-,(jn and 
poifecl sueec'^s. 'I'he gieat poet is 
now', I believe, in London, eoireeting 
the pioof slieels ot his Mi>t work, Oii 
/A" (Ipixn'td Qiic.sfloti. Apply to liim, 
Iheieforc, and ohiam the likeness of 
a man, wlio'^e ('ouiiteiiance to any 
work or meeting must, of nercssity, 
shed a glory and a gladiuss never to 
he eclipsed hut by the intolerable lus- 
tre of its oxvn tianscendant light! — 

( 'oleridge ha, *5, 1 am told, given thirty- 


four sittings to your artist, undei dif- 
ferent moods and modifications of 
poetic feeling. I, tlicrcfore, reipiire 
nothing \ cry difficult when I ask, that 
his image and likeness may speedily 
appear. Jjook to this, or you shall 
light your pipe liy your own fireside. 

Sixihly and lastly. — You nmstmo- 
deiate, jirune, and pare down your 
CMiherance ol . aliculous thought and 
ev{)ii's^i()n, hy s /iiie called wit, and 
iaughed at hy all. If you are really 
so lo^t 4is to het any value on the 
nm^'V men uncut which you every 
w'heie occasion-»-^till don’t make, a 
Judy of yoiiisell. I.et .some .sub- 
jects and some pi'r.sons he sacied 
fioiu the i’])igi aminatic point of your 
|)i.igm:i{ leal pi'ii. UeMect t luil , when 
yon are pihil.inl, others may lie .^ad, 
.uul lliat wh.il onl) liikle-. jour 
fane\, may ^ting llu'in to the lie,irt’s 
(oiv-. .\j\ 1 1 'luonsl I ance lu re i ■. mild 
-and f>i Ibis lea-on — lli.it, while I 
ahlior and de^pi'-e \oui ciiticisins, 
yom nuMimient appears to me to 
lie lather heccile^s Ilian malicious — 
ratlu'r wounding liy an imhoundcd 
juankfuliii 'S, than Iw a xvisli to in- 
lli(‘t pain. Lilt wlial i iie plague iloes 
.uiv one of the wounded eaie for thi.s 
di,iimiion'' And an* there not ac- 
kiM)wlcdg«*<l fooL and knaves enough 
Ml till-, aiiominahle W'oilii lo occupy 
yoiii (pii//lcal capai ity, wiiliout your 
iiiexeienllv iimnlioning miine.^-’, never 
to lu' ultcK'd hut with ie*-pi'et — 
some, indi » d, wlmh never should he 
utteied at adl ; .\iiml what I am 
say 111 ' to vou oa this chapter. ] am 
hotlu'K'd enough on finding every 
ihavviiig .oom ! eiitei full of uoliung 
hi:t H'e (pups and ( ?anks (>f your 
*M.i;Vi''!ne* let im* not have the ad- 
ditional l)Oi(' of ])oinlmg out ’o tlie 
laugliers, that the souiee of llieir 
miilh Is ajiolliiled one, si leaked wntli 
the clyi' ot' a bleeding heart. Disre- 
gard this — ;yid look out for a I'i'lg- 
ing, lor your ])resent abode shall he 
spc'ediVone ol*tlu)se toweling stiuc- 
tuies wliieJi ai'e la'-ifl to the giound. 

.F.iil not to ('onijily uilli every one 
of the leriuest- and suggestions hi'i'e- 
inhefoic contained, oi.hv the Absa- 
lom honouis ol a shaven ciovvn, you 
.shall have the abode of the houseless, 
and the pur-e ol' a poel for your per- 
Iietiial inlieiitance, w it !i full remain- 
der to tlie male lunrs of your graud- 
muther’.s wig, lawfully begotten. 

” Swing I 

3 D 2 
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Gullary of Illustrious Literary Characters, [Jan* 

« 

THK (iALUaiY OF lliLUSTRIOl'S LITIIHARY CHARACTERS.” 

No. VTIT. 

TIIK D()(’TOtt, 

" SisTE pedem, SicNii KU, liir optumo manebirnus be pleased to sit still, 
you can (even on ])a[)eO but for a moment, that the Kuioi)can ()nblic‘ may 
fatniliarize itself with your outwaid mannikin. Your name, (“ Dog on it," 
as the Uaillie says) has long been familiar to us all ; but how few of the- 
admirers of your genius have e\er seen in the flesh Kii.-^ign and Adjutant Sir 
Moigan OTloherty Iho/it by this oppoitunity, ladie-^ and gi ntleinen ; this 
is the veiitable Milesian, the undoubted heir and representative of the old 
Chiefs of the great Clan or Sejit O’Cin. 

This c\traoiihnar\ hpeeimen of the leal oiiginal Pheriician (or Pnnir) breeil 
is now, we aie cuMihly informed, in the thnty-seventh year of his age; but 
though Burn--, liellingham, and liyron Avorked themselves out by that tune of 
day, the Doctor is still eonsiderul in full possesMoii ol many of his faculties. 
Ilis locks indeed an' sihei y, and till of late that cm m i^tance told against him ; 
but in giiif and \e\ation lie sliaved all olf, at the period ol ** llie hieaking 
in upon llie Coii'-titution ami ha\ing subse(|uently mouu. ‘d an elegant 
nut-blown siintdi, (the ma-tei piece (jf old iMoigan of St, .lames’s-stieet,) 
he now weai *. on ihe A\hole a j'i\enile aspect nitliei than othmwise. Our 
artist has (aught, with hingular f( lifity, the easy, good tiumouicd uonrfinlance 
of this leaifud and libellous (onnlenanci'. High Chinch and State doetiines 
should be seiiously adopted, and manlnlly maintaiiRd. Wings, Pajiists, 
Radicals, whalevei comes under the disgusting cMtegory of Lihrulim, should 
be exposed, insulted, stnbh.ed, crucified, impaled, iliawn, and (juarteit d — in 
lilssay, nis(|uisitiou, KcvieAV, llomanee, Ibdlad, S(|iub, l^istjwmade, and Pjii- 
gram — in (iieek, in Hehiew’, m Latin, in liish, in Itidi.m. in I’nglish, !ind m 
Slang; hut no inleiterenee with the ealm puisiuts ot the scholar, or the 
graceful amenities ot the gentleimm d'ako things eas\ aftfi se\ eii <>‘i loek ; 
from that lioui nntd two in the moining be youi own man; from two to 
ten be your own wife’s man ; from ten till seven again be the man of the 
public. Carpp diem. Leave no moment absolutely idle, and siiftei no sense, 
howe\erjUst, of snperimity, to ndliieiice yiAir eonduct and demeanour. Be 
a Bentley, if viiu can, but omit the biutality — ii\al Pan, esehewdng all 
pom))ositA — onllmgnist old M.igluibeccbi, and yet be a man of Hir W’orld — 
emulate Swilt m saliie, l iit sidh'i not one sijuee/.i- id’ Ids sirra 'mdKjnulio 
to eat yonr own lieai'i, l>e and do all this, and '^I’lii-: Doeioii w'lll no 
, loi;.ger lie an unKjiie. 

AVlietber sbimiig a ju ecoeious gem, in 'J’rinity College, Dnbliri — or illu- 
iTiiiiating the y‘ning ideas of the Coikeis — or snstainmg tlu* pnwc'i and 
glory ol Black*wood---or now c«-editing tlie gj and, unihelKd, '.launch, stuidy 
organ of oitliodovy, the Shnidan/ — i^we sa\ nothing ot a (.i-iial ( mil nhiition 
to Rptfina) the ledonbtcd O'DoiiMin has ahvays l.ccr,, is. ?uid I'ver will he, 
the jovial also, tlie simpU -lieaited, the (aieless, and tlie benignant. Fi okfat 
D ocioii ! — Long .nay he eimtinue at once the star of our ei iidition, our [ildN 
lo.sopliy, and our dialectics, and, in liis own immoilal Avoids, 

^ “ f\ mnih, li.indy, liiamlv, no Dandy, 

^ KoIio^kJiig jlg of an Inslmi.iu'” — 

Long may his imdoAv \oirc lie hcaid in the land, now pmiring out a rich 
flood of licxamctcis, , .id noAv dieeimg the (esti\ e circle with 

the hearty, jolly, soul-stm ing (haunt, which Ik indited in the days of his 
youtJi, 

“ Dimk to me only fiom a jug, and I will |)k‘c'ge in mini' ; 

So fill iny gill'.'. wi.J! ’.\lu->k\ puoih, ,ind I'll iiol a k foi umc 1” — 

We have aI\Aay'> la eii of opinion, that had tlie Pue'^ Lain cate and “ Hie 
Doctor" taken orders, tin y would huA'c made two adni rable Biahojis. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, AKD THE VOTE BT BALLOT. 


Since the appearance of our last 
Number, the Kye petition of appeal 
hah been ailjudicateil. After the ex- 
position of its merits which we there 
p:a\e, our readers will of lourse at 
once conclude that such jietition of 
ap})cal of the Rev. Dr. Lamb, the 
notorious boroughmonger, A\as at 
once scouted, and the parson-peti- 
tioner severely animadverted upon 
by the indignant Committee of Pri- 
vileges, 'lliis, peihaf)s, to the unen- 
lightened minds of the viilgai public, 
might seem tlie natural dcductron, 
but the Committee Imd a better and 
<Ieeper insight into the chaia( teis of 
Dr. l^ainl), and Colonel Ihullie, and 
All. lioiiham, ol‘ the ^teMU‘, Ihigh- 
ton, on the one ''iile, and ol C’olo- 
nel L\:mis ami Air. Smith, on the 
otlicT. With sucli opportunity, and 
in the exmeise of ith high pieioga- 
tivc, it has upset the deci.sion of the 
former Committee — has again closed 
the borough, and, by such lastcfetci- 
inination, according to ilwjiat of the 
absurd act, 28tli Geo. III., has declar- 
ed the couRurTioN of Rye to kk, 

POR THE rUTFlin, IMFUhbNABLE. 

This late C'omniittec was, with one 
or two exceptions, composed of new 
Alcrabers, and, coiisec|ueutly, ot men 
almost entirely ignorant of constitu- 
tional law and parliamentary prac- 
lic(\ The Commitlcc of la^t scshion 
was jircsided o\ei by Loid I’.ilmei- 
ston, ami wa- pimcipally composed 
of old A1 embers of Car I lament, \n1io, 
imlepemlcntly of tins, wcie well 
know’ll for tbeir enlargement of 
mind, ami clearne-^s and quiekness 
of coinprehen^Kjii. 'Ihe evitlence 
adduced before the one Committee 
and the otIuT, w’as identical — the 
number of days wliicli the exposition 
of the ciicunistances of the case oc- 
cupied was the same — and y et the 
latter tribunal upset the judgment of 
the formei tribunal. Tliere appears 
a strange anomaly in this, and yet it 
is most true. Under the Wellington 
administration a Committee of old 
members destroyed the venality i»f the 
borough of Rye — ojrened it to the 
addresses of honour able and indepen- 
dent men like Colonel Evans; but, 
under a Whig administration, the 
breath of whose nostrils ought to be 
liberalism, a /Jommittce to new 


members has declared the decision 
of its predecessor null and void — 
has reinstated the Corporation of the 
Port in its monstrous privileges-*-has 
placed in the hands of the Pojpson 
Lamb the choice of the representa- 
tives, which,, therefore, is made avail- 
able to the purposes of such a thick- 
headed legislator as Colonel Baillie, 
and such a specimen of a Member 
of Parliament as Mr. Bonham, of 
the Steyne, Brighton, a person who, 
for e\iciency'^ of^zeal and understanil- 
ing, w'lictlicr at Brighton or London 
— at eVockford's or the Douse of 
(’ommons — is no more nnr less than 
a iitFMF cAHi). Indeed WT believe 
the Iwmoui of a practical and good- 
Immou'cd joke to tliis effect, has' 
really been conferred upon him; for 
some w.ig once, over night, exercised 
Iris powels of jocularity, on the Mem- 
ber for Itye’b sheet door. 

The decision is as follows 

'Jliat the right of election was in 
the mayor, jurats, and inhabitants, 
paying scot and lot, and duly admit- ^ 
ttd and sworn as freemen. The ‘ 
jrlain English of this is, that the ma- 
jority of tJie corporation may make, 
whom thc}’^ please, fiecrnen ; and as 
the nrajori ty of such freemen oi'e either 
the relatives, the fiiends, or the ser- 
\aritH of Larson Lamb, this same 
Paison Lamb is to continue the pa- 
tion of till' said lioiough until such 
time as the picsent liberal-rrumlod 
Wbig aduunistratior. slnill be jjeased 
to iiitioduci? and pass theiwueasure 
f(3r Kcfoim, ami emancipiite the un- 
fortunate borough flf live from its 
present .state of .->la\ei'y. 

In the course of the arguments of 
one of the learned counsel, wdio ap-‘ ■ 
peared befoie the Committee on be- 
half of Parson T^amh, it was gravely 
as.seited, 4that he was not tli* venal 
boiouglimory^cr of tlM [ilacc, and that 
it w'as .a piece of cmiiinny to brings 
that charge against .‘jo worthy and es- 
timable a chaiacter. Heaven save t:he ^ 
mark ! What monstrous absurdity 
will people iic'Lt try to stuff down 
our throats? — Parson Lamb noUthe.^ 
venal boroughmonger of 
the thing is as notorious as , , 

at noon -day ; — a.s notoriousv-aO^Qj^t ‘ 
Sir Alassey Lopei was Imprii^hed ' 
foi bribery and corruption '•-that he ' 
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i*s the patron of Westbtiiy— and that 
Sir Robert Peel, being kicked out 
of the university of Oxford, was 
obliged to have recourse to that 
old Jew to return hini for one of 
Ids rotten boroughs. Mention this 
subject to a man of Rye, and he will 
insult you — and justly — by laughing 
outright in your face ; and he will 
bring you evidence of such a damna- 
tory nature, as to make old Parson 
l.<amb aj)pear in his true colour of 
the dark hue of Erebus, even were be 
])reviously arrayed in the briglitness 
of one of^lie angels of Heaven. In- 
deed, the people of ‘Hye make, ao se- 
cret of the matter; as will appear 
from the hold language of the fol- 
lowing |)etition, just ])reseuted to 
the House of Commons, and piaying 
for some geneial meabure of re- 
I'orm : — 

Petition, he. he. of the Inhabi- 
tants of live. 

Humbly Sheweth — 'I’bat the oh- 
scurity natural to coiruption, ami 
“ the guilty collusion of aitful, and 
“ often powerful accomijlires, have 
** so shrouded the prevailing venality 
in the j cpresentation to l^arliament, 
** that the laws for the ostensible 
nresei vation of this greatest of eviK 
have liitheito been of no useful 
''-avail. 

" That, as your Petitioners have 
" been pecviliar suffereis under this 
" shameful and lujnous abuse, tliey 
" jiroportionately rejoice </n the ac- 
" ^'ssioii to the (ruveini ?i)t of a 
“ Miniitiy pledged to tlie repiebsioii 
“ of It. 

" That under these cijiiiin^t.mec'., 

“ considering that inlbinuiliou leml- 
" ingto elucidate the subject may he 
“ of use towards guiding the J.egis- 
" latuie in the great lemedial imsa- 
" sines about to be » nteilanieil, your 
“ Petitioners ic’spcctfully icpiesent, 

" that, should \ our IJorioui able Hou^e 
" deem lil in youi wibdom to a 
" Bill of Indemiiity for 'the examin.a- 
" tion of accomplice Vv ’air'-'^es — lliey 
" (your Petitioneis) engage to pro^e 
" at your hai — 

" That the two seals in Patlnune.il 
** for till:, to^\n aed [lort of l\\e lni,e 
reguldily, foi many yeai.^ past, 

'' spld or bartered for money, or 
" other valuable considerations, and 
" that there are at present eleven in- 
" <ll\Kluals, eitlier hclonging to the 


" Established Church, or Members 
" of either brancli of the I.iegislature, 

who have been concerned as prin- 
" ci[)als in these foul and unlawful 
“ bargains ; from whence f^o^v, as a 
" consequence, such grievous local 
" as well as genertil oppression, 
" misery, and distress throughout 

the Em jure. 

" That though these high inli iiige- 
" merits of the libm ties and privileges 
" of Parliament and the people aie 
" as notorious as the sun at noon- 
" day, and though some of the per- 
" sons actually implicated have not 

hesitated occasionally to disclose 
“ m private tlie amount even of the 
" Slims they have paid for nominally 
" represi nting this town in youi Hn- 
“ nourable Housi , there is, accoid- 
" ing to 1 be framing oi "He* existing 
" laws, no piobable method what- 
" e\er of efl'ecting a full exposition of 
"those ohenccs Hut that wdiich we 
" respectfully tuggesl; and 

" i'bat, should your Honourable 
" House deem it meet to adopt the 
" same, it w ill be the means of bring- 
" ing to light a scries of curious, 
" deplorable, and flagrant details, 
" exemplifying conspicuously the 
" eharacli'i* of the evil and the urgent 
" necessity of its removal — details, 
" the exposure of which would, your 
" Petitioners therefore humbly con- 
" reive, be of material benefit at the 
" piesent juncture, to the public in- 
" teie^ts. 

" And your petitioners shall ever 
" pr.i\ , &c."’ 

There is no shullling in this jdain 
.sliaight forward language. If tlie 
allegations of the petition be true, 
tlie House of Commons is bound to 
listen to tliem, and make some in- 
quo y into their truth. If the charges 
be false, and a rank libel, it behoves 
Parson J.amb, as ho eon^iderrt him- 
self a gentleman ami a man of ho- 
mmi, to indict the wdiole bod) of 
subscribers for a coiispnacy, and as 
the subscribers are actual liousehold- 
01.-3 11111)0, by convicting them, the 
Parson will elfect two important 
matters at the same moment — vin- 
dicate his character so ha-scly attack- 
ed, and by routing oat his enemies 
from tlie borough, be able to All the 
\aciincies by his own creatures, an<l 
1 ivet the enslaving chain of his cor- 
poiation in yet clo5C\ liiik&j- 
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We have given the R^e petition ; 
we now give> one which is in course 
of signature at Hythe, and with a 
copy of which we have been favoured. 

This also speaks in Unequivocal 
language; and if the sitting members, 
Messrs^ Stewart Matjoribanks, and 
John Lbch, have a regard for their 
character, they will not allow it to 
pass without a sufficient reply. 

" The Humble Petition of lh,e under- 
y signed Rated and Rateable Inha- 
" bitants of the Town and Port of 
Hythe, in the County of Kent, 
" one of the Cinque Ports. 

" Humbly Sheweth — That, much 
danger to the public weal is to be 
“ dreaded from the present excited 
" State of the people of Great Britain 
" and Ireland ; and that it is much 
better to conciliate the love and 
" affection of a people than curb the 
** utterance of their free opinions, by 
tile strong arm of the law. 

'' That the most efficacious mode 
of meeting the wishes of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
'' ensuring peace and tranquillity in 
the Realm, is by passing a general 
" and sweeping measure of Reform. 

** That close Boroughs are a curse 
** to the country, and ought to be 
'' abolished, 

“ That your Petitioners have grie- 
" vous cause of complaint against the 
** gross usurpations of the corporate 
" body, to which for rn§ny years 
'' this town has been the victim, and 
** that from a former flourishing con- 
dition, this town, in consequence 
** of the abominable proceedings of 
'* theit corporation, is fast sinking 
** into ruih, which but for the itierci- 
'' ful interposition of this Honoura- 
'' ble House, must be irretrievable. 

> That at so early aj^datc as the 
reign of the Conqueror, the town 
" of Hythe contained tWo hundred 
and thirty-one efficient Burgesses, 
as *will appear from' Domesday 
Book. That in the period 
of the last decision of a Cobiihlttee 
of Privilege, there Were only four 
out-resident frcemch of the town, 
and those four had served in Pirlia.i^. 
" meht. ^ by the custorasTof tfe 
" Cinque ports, there shduld he„ra-^ 

" sident ip Hythe one mayor, tw^efve 
''jurats, and twenty-ibur compdon 
" councilmen. 


" But thaf, in consequence of the 
" malpractices of the corporation, 
" having for their object the making 
" riiis a close and venal borough, 
" the number of resident freemen is. 
" at the present period only nine- 
" teen ; the number of jurats is only 
" three, of whom one is bed-ridden, 
" and too aged and feeble for office ; 
" tlie number of common couiicil- 
" men only four,, but the number of 
" out-residents abottt four hundred 
" and fifty. 

" That your Petitioners hhve had 
" nothing to do with the ^taction, of 
" th\tw'o members returned for the 
" tov^i and port of Hythe ; and that 
•' in consequence of flic vicious 
" destructive custom of out resi- 
“ donee, a custom abetted by the 
" two acting resident Jurats, and the 
" two sitting members, who main- 
“ tain almost ail the out-residents in 
their service, by gifts, emoluments, 

'' and pl^pos (as Petitioners arc 
" ready to prove^ if called to the bar 
" of this Honourable Houso, and as 
" a certain Mr. Cropper, one of the 
" porters of the East India tlouse, 

" can also prove, if called up to the 
" bar of this Honourable House), the 
" return of the two members at pre- 
" .sent seated for the town and port 
" of Hythe has been effected in vio- 
'* lation of the dearest and most sU- 
" cred rights of the Cinque Ports 
" generally, and the townof"Hyflie 
" in particular. 

" That the business of election ifr 
" the town of Hythe is a con|^p- 
" tible farce, and that it mi|[ht as 
** well be conducted in the ^iinting- 
" house of Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks, 

" or the private rofira of Mr. John 
" Loch, at the East liidia Housef, 

" as your Petitioners are ready to 
'' ptove, if called to tha bar of this 
" Honourable House ; and' os Mr. 

" Cropper can also prove, if called 
" upon, au aforesaid. * 

" That uidess a general Reform be 
" immediately carried, by the Legisla- 
" ture : giving the elective franchise 
’ " to every nrated and rateable inha- 
" bitont of the town of Hythe, your 
'* Pofltioners pray that^ the colour- 
^' able privilege of returning Mem- 
" bfem to Parliament may be 
" away ; foo the business of “Njlbo-* 

" tions, as it is at present cbhdubWd 
" in the said town, is by tfieiu’cdn- 
" sidered an Open insult ^em- 
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selves,, as such rateC inhabitants 
" of the said town — as a violation of 

their dearest privileges and rights 

— and is the fatal cause of bring- 
" ing down alinofit irretrievable ruin 
" upon their heads.” 

The feeling, in the present Par- 
liament, although under a Whig ad- 
ministration, Is > decidedly hostile to 
insulated measures of reform. In 
no one case has a petitioner been seat- 
ed. But this ' is not the worst. In 
some of the instances, upon the au- 
thority ^of the misconceived Act of 
28 Geo< Itl., the cases of the /etiti- 
onera have not been suffered^ to be 
even opened. The Marlborough and 
many other cases are evidences of 
the- former — of the latter, those of 
Dartmouth and Caine are memora- 
ble instances, and will not easily be 
forgotten, llie last of these is the 
most curious, both on account of 
the conduct of the Commi tee gene- 
rahy, and the supposed tact of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wynne, having in 
Ms pocket, at the moment of his 
taking his seat as Chairman of the 
Committee, his appointment to the 
office of Secretaiy at War. Against 
the decision of the Committee the 
inhabitants of Caine prepared a pe- 
tition, the presenting of which was 
entrusted to Mr. O'Connell; but 
this gentleman, for reasons best 
known to himself, delayed the ful- 
ffiment of his pledge, and the two 
candidates, in disgust, threw up 
th^ .whole business, and were glad 
to retire speedily into the coun- 
try. ' 

The Committee on the Caine peti- 
tion retired statements of the right, 
which they should not have done, if 
there was a last determination &at 
was conclusive. 

Afterwards they decided that the 
petitioners should not go into, ^i- 
dence to support the cas^Aey had 
opened, because the last determina- 
tion was final. ' ' 

And, at last, they dedared them- 
selves the meaniny of th^; last deter-, 
mination, without having^ received 
any evidence to prove what it was. 
Apd, in explaining the meaning, 
fet|red to the elecdon and kweiudng, 
aci^ding to the 'ancient eoU^Hu- 
tionof the borough; without Imving 
heard any evidence to shew that any 
clcctioO or swearing was necessary. 


or what was the ancient constitotioa 
of the borough. ^ 

And they negatived the li^ht 
stated by the sitting members, aM 
yet seated them without further in- 
quiry. 

And, In pursuance of such determi- 
nation, the Right Honourable Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynne, from the 
Select ‘Committee appointed to try 
and detennine* the merits of the pe- 
tition of Edmund Hopkinson and 
Edward Cheyney, Esqrs., complain- 
ing pf an undue election and return for 
the borough of Caine, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts, informed the House — 
That it appeared to the Commit- 
tee that the merits of the petition did 
depend, in part, vpon the riyht qf 
election ; and that, ther^ore, the 
said Committee required the counsel 
for the petitioners, and the counsel 
for the sitting members to deliver to 
the clerk of the said Committee, 
statements in ivriting of the right of 
election for which they respectively 
contended. 

TTaat, in consequence tliereof, the 
counsel for the petitioners delivered 
in a statement ns follows : — 

** lliat the Right of Election is in 
** the ancient Burgesses ortly, such 
** ancient Burpsses being the inha- 
" bitant householders resident in the 
" said Borough, duly sworn.” 

That the counsel for the sitting 
members delivered in a statement os 
follows 

" ITie counsel for the sitting 
Members will contend that tlic 
Right of Election of Burgesses 
to serve in Parliament for this 
'* Borough, is in the ancient Bur- 
gesses of the said Borough ; only 
meaning thereby the select body 
of. the Corporation.” 

That, up^ tiie sta^ent deliver- 
ed in by tW counsel for the petition- * 
ers, the aaid Committee have deter- 
ixdnadrr ■ * 

Eight of Election, as set 
^orth in the said statement, is not 
ttt^^Right ^ Election for the said 
bolrough«£( .. 

V That^ upon the statement delivered 
in by the counsel for the sitting 
members, the said Committee have 
determmed<*— 

That the: lUght of Election, as set 
forth in the said, statement, is not 
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the;. Eight of Election for the said 
borough. ' 

That the said Committee have de- 
termined that the Eight of Eleetton 
for the said borough, is in the ancient 
Burgesses of the said borough Qn!y« 
meaning b^ the term ancient Bur- 
gesses, Burgesses duly elected and 
sworn, according to- the ancient con- 
stitution of the borough of Caine. 

That the said Committee have also 
determineib^ ' 

That Sir James Macdonald^ Bart, 
is duly elected a Burfses to eerve in 
Parliament for the md. borough. 

‘ That Thomas Babingdon M&cao^ 
lay. Esq., is duly elected a Burgeito to 
serve in Parliament for the said 
borough. * 

That the said petition did not ap- 
pear to the said Committee to be in- 
volous or vexatious. 

That the opposition to the said 
petition did not appear to the Com- 
mittee to be frivolous or vexatious. 

The proceedings of Committees, 
in regard to last decisions, have been 
grounded on misconception. — Here 
is our proof of the fact. 

The mistake has arisen from the 
latter part of the fourth clause 2d 
Geo. n. From a note, p. 755 of Cob- 
bett's ParliamcrUary History for 1729, 
this lattct part, it will be seen, was 
added by the borough-owning Lords 
in the Upper Hpii$e, and, on being 
returned to tlie Commons, was car- 
ried by a majority of two only — the 
numbers being, for it 91, against it 
89. Even then, however, the Lower 
llouse^ did not understand the clause 
to refer to aught beyond the busi- 
ness of the hustings. In 1735, on 
the debate of 7th March, it will 
be further seen, that though ^ 
years had elapsed since the pa^i^ 
of the above act, the general Commit- 
tees for election had never 

understood the passagd in question 
to have any reference to them ; and 
that the proposal to give it post 
faeto force was stren^q^Iy oj^ed, 
on the ground, that^amh con$btizc- 
tion would fetter the 
and give a power never 
in passing the act. By to 

the Hisitlry for 1770, the reader will 
perceive, that although the pra|t||blb 
of the 10th Geo, 10, coudehihs 
the old method of arriving at deci- 
sions, Mr. Gr^ville so stigmatis- 
ed the mode of preceding in Com- 


mittees of privilege, that it is elw 
traqrdinary and monstrous to hold 
sacred any decision pijor the year 

tbat: the- Ibeliqgs which 
actba|ed/the dei%rh»re from’ London 
of lie candidates for ^ue have been 
but too common numerous 

petitfkmcrs be£)tro^li||dilnnent, Ho- 
Dpitrable aad*mdi^dhflt4neu/eo^ 
sider it ad .vain to^peal to ^Com- 
mjttees, which hr#;* actuated by a 
spirit of partisai^h^ SV^ed by 
borongh-^mongerittg ^ and 

pay httte or ho attention ** to the 

S of the 

a dagrant ease, likb of 
etford, or Evesham, or evieu 
Liverpool, is brought b^ore /the 
House of Commons, much lou^ len- 
^age will be heard fiom the 
lingtonites and Feelites, ae^well as 
the Whigs, ^d the end in view in 
doing this is evidently to bUnh thp 
pand qiAstion of reform, by throw- 
ing out what IB vulgarly called a tub 
to the whale ; or in other words, by 
a little plausibility of demeanour, by 
an assumption of liberality, to bi^- 
wink the nation, and take chance 
of some other cause of excitementL- 
continental wars, or some other grand 
and moving accident — drawing away 
the attention of the ^mople of Eng- 
land from the main and vital cause 
at issue between the nation and the 
legislature, that is to say — a Eetbrni 
in Parliament. Hut the nation is not 
so easily to be satisfied. The refi;>nn 
introduced must be broad and sjj^ep- 
ing. Nothing else will me^ the 
general wishes of the peoplB ; for 
the people, led by cOntinSital ex- 
amples, believe their strength to be 
irresistible, and arc clamorous for 
free participation in the elective fran- 
chise, Their wishes to this efifect 
inay.be extravagant, still their call 
must be attended to by the legisla- 
ture^ p^erwise exasperation jiny en- 
sue, emd lead to the most lanrentabie 
results. "Ws have seen, in frequent 
instfmoea nf late, on the continent, 

, the^uh^ppy effects of popular in- 
surrection ; and, as like causes pro- 
dluce like effects, we may well iiUa- 
gine what would be the sure epn- 
sequence of such a movement ih this 
.eoujlifry. To reason with spell rinses 
aa ein the cause of insurreeSf^ns, 
would be as idle as talking tq^the 
winds. If it were not so we should 
never hear of popular commotion or 
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revolution. .The lower*order« of the 
people, as a body, have i>o common 
sense, nor reasoi^, noi: judgment. If 
it were so, they . vw>tttd^ hardly have, 
duripg late^oVinchd disturb- 
ances, laid w^te destroyed the 
very tfnd thus have 

brought l^em'^ves nearer the thres- 
hold of rgenci^l starvation. * To tjslk 
reaspn, ^re^re, to th^ ji^pulace is 
idle ? ^ to l^onUterapt their' uassions 
impossible. Because, if a whole na- 
tion rise with' a simultaneous move- 
ment, V^hat ejirthly ^o^er can all^ 
the fertnch^ation ? An array, hnih: 
such circumstances,^* is utteily^Ufee** 
less y fbr^ comparatively s peakipg, tte 
rabst numerous army of the conti- 
nent, when brought to bear against 
a 'whole population, will be but a 
contemptible force. We have an in- 
stance of this in the l<|te revolution 
of France ; where Marmont and his 
troops were obliged to betake them- 
selves to precipitate flight //cfore the 
ragged Parisian rabble. The pub- 
lic mind in England is now intent 
Upon reform; and every substantial 
man in the country, conceiving him- 
self an efficient subject of the loalm, 
is anxious to participi^te in the elec- 
tive franchise. By satisfying this 
wish, all danger may be averted; 
every other general measure may be 
earthed by the ministry, because the 
people, id the first burst of gratifica- 
tion, will deny nothing, and the con- 
tinuance in office of such a minister 
as shall * bring in a genei d rcfoim 
wilk^#» perpetuated. 

Th^’the Introduction of this ques- 
tion wilj be attended with difficulties 
we can very easily epnoe ive. ITie bb- 
rough-owners wfil no doubt offer eve- 
ry opposition, and what i s called a 
ed int^'csi in pi ojierty, will be attempt- 
ed tb he defended. The owueri of 
Old SarUm^Bletchinglcy, Callltigiion, 
Newport, ami other dose hb- 

rougns# will unques.tionablf’’ rai^e an 
outcry for the preservation of ^their 
propel ty, <md' the m^^fiitenance of 
their power. But is such % phltry 
opposition as thi^? to thwart ,the ge- • 
neral > question of reform ? Is the 
opposition of an hundred families to 
overwvkh the deiuaiids of a whoje 
natioii ? The answer is otuttpus^ 0A 
the jihalter resolves itself duto this 
alternative — a genm^^ reform or .Uo 
reforni— trajtquillity or commotion ; 
meeting the wishes of the people, 
and thus removing all cause of com- 


plaint ; or by counteracting those 
wishes, either by no measures or by 
half measures, to drive them to 
desperation. Here is the plain ques- 
tion : it can be reduced into no 
other shape; and ministers must 
choose between the good and the 
evil. We sincerely wish for the con- 
tinuance in office of the prelient ad- 
ministration. If they fulfil the pro- 
mises which they made to the natiem 
on first taking places, "they will de- 
serve general eonfidence,ana they will 
have thte befilt Wishes of the Country, 
and everv rlgtit*mittded man will 
fervently hope that they may long 
continue in the exercise of that pow- 
er which they will Have so excel- 
lently dispensed. If, hoWever, the 
question of reform «»hotiId not be 
brought forward in a statisfactory 
shape, through the factious opposi- 
tion of political middlemen. Lord 
Grey and his colleagues must in- 
stantly deliver np their seals, and 
the consequences resulting from 
public irritation will be horrible in- 
deed. 

A multiplicity of pamphlets have 
been lately published on this momen- 
tous question, which has been can- 
vassed in every possible shape. It 
will be out of the power of mini- 
sters to select a plan which has not 
aheady been treated ia some one 
of these publications. Whatever may 
be the diversity of ©pinion on other 
points, all seem agreed, that the fian- 
chisc should be exercised by the m- 
habitaniB of thertown returning mem- 
bers to ParKament ; and if that par- 
ticular town should have too few in- 
habitants, that the next large town 
or towns in the neighbourhood, 
should have a share in the return. 
No less than five hundred rated in- 
habitants should he allowed such 
privilege, jthe , mreat question is — 
what limitnibm should be observ- 
ed as to the classes of inhabitants 
qualified t6 vote., This, indeed, is a 
poinipfor seriou^ consideration. The 
cmairaion niust however, that 
noting an Extreme limitation 
W}fi''hfe satismetnty — ^that is to ^y, 
every is a substantial house- 

holder, thrgireat aa v^elT as the little, 
the rich ^ *'VeU ak the humblo-^very 
mod Bearing the burthens of the place, 
and paying to the king, to the church, 
and to the po<»^ should have partici- 
pation in theYi^chi^. That this is 
not without some concomitant evils 
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we luhBtt ; but thb obj^o^ou can ba 
made.agaiu&t eveiy hundUtn iil^tti*- 
tion. There U no doubt that aoma of 
the pQO|:ef itdJabitaut& of ^a pte^e 
might dubmit to receive l^bes ; jjiie, 
however, is uo df^wbach to the sys- 
tem. The thing we strive fOr is* to do 
the greatest quantity of gS?o4 with the 
least possibleavU. It mightwith equal 
justiee be, said, that members of a jury 
may be tdti^pered with-*that membei s 
of the may preach heresy. 

Juryinett;|lAqa been^tea^abered 
memlierfeqf'fi^n* phitfch We preai®" 
ed »0 

tenablq^Je^jtign-^ifliidatthe general 
questitifeat'i^ettb. ^Human ingenuity 
may strive till the day of judgment 
to invent solue perfect mode of popu- 
lar represeidlotioa, and be as lar from 
the mark as at the j^redent moment. 
The fact is, that it Js jhapossible to 
have a better system than that 
grounded on the principle of every 
rated and rateable inhabitant having 
a vote in the election of inemhcis to 
berve in Parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Mcrewether* oife of 
the deepest constitutional lawyers 
among us, and who, fiom the first 
moment of his appearance at the bai, 
has given the undivided energies of 
his' mind to the elucidation of Pailm- 
ijicptaiy rights, hiu> just published a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ An Addiess to 
the Kitt^ the Lords and Commons, 
on the Representative Constitution 
of England." It is a protluction full 
of deep interest at the present mo- 
ment, and* as emanating from so 
learned and enlightened a man, it 
merits at all hands the gravest at- 
tention. We caunut do hotter than 
lay some passages from this admira- 
ble letter Wpfb our readers ; ^ ** 

« That abuses nobody can deny-? 
that they ate ftdt few» must be admitted ; 
that they are h^uriou?^ 

“ iPhat Old SaruTU sKodKnletUin Mem- 
bers to ParKauient; diat h^ige and In- 
creasing places filiould be egiduded? that 
the tight of rcprescrrfation slipuld be de- 
posited in the cheats of the owners of 
Burgage-tenure Borongha^ that the ihuiii- 
dpal jurisdiction and dwthOritUii fniended 
for the public good should t^aredho^ to 
the possession ot a few tor the 

purpose of parliamentary in^ueneq; 
that Ibr the sitene object rtqn^rcsiidehts dJid 
honorary Pmerrreft shiKiild’be fn(&rea^ to 
an unlimited extent, ar^ying bnd Op- 
pressive e\lh. A. 

« Many of tlj^e hjp originated in 


decisions of yo«r House, and its Commit- 
ted ihspaded 0u error and mistake; and 
nothing k necessary to expose and correct 
thoak mi»k«s Add eitors, but a patient 
inquiry ii^ the eubjeOt. 

“ Vor infitauefc/if po ancient prsctioe of 
our €emdtodQa^k>>Winined, k will be 
fbuiri'thte 6ld Sbbrf W actna^jr ?»iased 
to be a ^]ftorou;i^v ^ re- 

ptesenitodon of w of 

their sc^atkn ^ 

tbe increase of l«i a fstrisoUlar 

spot rendering the odpW diHahH^d^tlie 
jnio dohp- 

l^ajBletoaptacesatsrWi^i^ 

We towns wwb "li^vidod mt$ 
I vrith their idr Jiklenm, 

over them;%/ wtoe Of wqiijh 
feom the oounfey they bkd ex- 
clusive Juriadtotion, and Ih coukk^ueddb bf 
the esaortiso of tlisfk juikdicBda lylfljhi 
their limits, they were exempt hm the 
interference of the Sheriff. They, liad 
themselves the return of all uiits, and tjie 
Sheriff for that pin pose could not cater 
their limits; frOin whence it followed, Biat 
neither coxld he call upon them to i^ncui 
m the election of the Knights of the Shire,, 
nor to contribute to the payment Of their 
wages after they wefe elected. With re- 
spect to duty theiefere,ttwasutiretaohab)e 
they should be exempted from aelndhig: 
representatiNes to Parliament, oaf from pay- 
ing their 'wages- and with respect to r%}it» 
it was unreasonable that they shoidd not 
be represented at all; therefore precepta 
were directed to them to return Mefobers. 
for themselves, and they were eomponed 
to pay amongst themselves their expenses- 
Whenever this state of things ccasOd— - 
whwicvcr ihe popniation was not sufBcient 
to lequiie siiicii a separation— whenever 
the e\ilu'<i\e juribdlclion was either not 
necess,iry or its exercise impucHcq^k^ it 
creased, ind the place was again reabsorbed 
into the county, and became to Ito 

jurisdiction. When it had not either 
electors to return Mewdieili, Of persons fit 
to betottii ned , or the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay the Members, it coased to send 
thcfto i of which thefire are abundant in- 
sbttBSes tn our history. Therefore Old 
Sarom^avtog ho person residlnt lri|ihto ft, 
and contoqoently no populadmi to toti- 
tinue,it8 separate jurisdiction, hiW'itflg no 
Court at all, nor inhabitants to elect or be 
elected, or to jfay the Members’ wages, its 
cJdatodce'Oi a Borough is gone." 

• Tlie 'author then goes on to sa;^ — 
that aa large towns increased in im- 
portance, they had Charteis gm^ted 
to them, making them Boroiq|^ m 
ib the immcroua places 
walL 'Again, when imptOittknv 
had Ittpaed intd 

terwards Revived, ptt$c^to. Which 
had been held in abeyance, were 
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afeain issued without aAy new Char- 
ter ; of this there are maqy precedents 
in the reign of 'Henry Queen 

Mary, and at .tjie beginuhsjSi of that 
of Elizabeth. Ti® learnt ^^erjeant 
shows the absurd% of th.e burgage - 
tenure: , , 

'ttie Burgsge'^tenure right of voting 
has been founded entirely in mistake ; the 
chapter In Littleton, which has been relied 
upon for its support, has been totally znia- 
approhended and perverted iioni its pro- 
per application, which relates only to the 
nature of tenure* of the entire BorOvgh 
under the Crown of other Lord, and not 
to the tenurOofpardciilar individiialat with- 
in tlic Borough. 

The absurdity of this right of^^leetion 
in any partienlar Borough is also apparent 
in this, that all Boroughs were originally 
held by Burgage-tenure, and therefore it 
cannot be ajijilicable to any particular place ; 
Imt if tlie right of any, would be the right 
of all. 

The truth is, dial this mode of elec- 
tion has been adopted in a few ylaces, from 
the accidental circumstance ®nly of the 
Court Leet and Court Baron being usually 
held together j the former grew' gradually 
into desuetude ; the latter being continued 
with more perseverance, owing to the pro- 
lits and fees accruing to the Lord and tlie 
steward; and consequently more pnins 
were taken in recording the names as 
tenants, rather than in their character of 
resiants, in respect of which they owed 
their suit at the Court Leet 

“ In fact, tlicy were identically the same 
class, though described by diffei-cnt names ; 
for inasmuch as a resiarit or inhabitant 
must have a house to live in, and he who 
lives in a house and occupies it must be 
th^^nant, it follows that the tenant must 
be tilt! inhabitant And if the early cases 
supposed to have established Burgage-te- 
nure Examined, it will be found, that 
they decide do iqore than that the Bur- 
gage-holders are the voters; whfdi, as 
Burgage means a house, is in truth a de- 
scription of householders, the most accu- 
rate term for dehniug the person really 
entiddd ’to vote by the andi^t Constitu- 
tion in Hs‘ purest day ; namely, the inha- 
bitant paying scot and lot, ighicb neces- 
sarily is thd* householder. 

' ** Hence it appears that the supposed 
ri^^ht of Burgage-tenurt' is founded in 
error and misconception ; and thus by iti-^ 
ve^gation it may be restored to its ancient 
purity. 

“ AlHlie abuses arising from the too 
limited'^d too extended number of cor- 
poikttefi and of non-residenu, .arc attri- 
butable to ode eitor, which has been adopt- 
ed by the House gnd Committees, that the 
right of election is in any respect a cor- 
porate right. 1 venture to call this an 


error, because it cmi be proved to be ab- 
solutely impossible.^ The greater propor- 
tion of Boroughs have returned Meriibers 
from the dote of the reign of EdwaTd I. 
down to the present time. Though eccle- 
siastical and eleemosinary corporations and 
guilds (which lattei^ were bodies separate 
and distinct from the Blesses,) have ex- 
isted from time immemorial; yet there 
were no municipal corporations in this 
country before 1440, the 18th of Henry 
VI., when the ilM Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was granted to Kingstomupon-Hull. 
None of those which precede^Jt on the 
1^11$ have aisy words of itteoj^tffation ; 
but that; Charter JWjatly; same 

words of incorporation wbioh^are used to 
this day, and whicl^ )iad bto belfbre that 
time adopted in grants' to ecclesiastical 
bodies as abbeys, priories, convents, 8rc. ; 
to eleemosinary boddos, as hospitals ; and 
to guilds; but bad not been applied to 
municipal bodies till the time of Henry VI. 
Tills fact can be proved without the chance 
of contradiction.'' 

Municipal corporations, he says, 
are neither mentioned in our Saxon 
laws, our oldest text authors, nor in 
the* commencement of the Year- 
books. These are the earliest legal 
authorities. The whole of our cor- 
poration law is exclusively confined 
to such corporations as are enume- 
rated by the learned Serjeant. These 
bodies acted on the rules and prin- 
ciples of the civil law. About the 
time of Henry IV., although many 
towns had enjoyed privileges and 
grants without being inedrporated, 
as is established by Madox in his 
Jirma Burgi, yet the ecclesiastics 
disputed the right of lay munici- 
pal bodies to enjoy; without being 
incorporated, privileges interfering 
with their own. These discussions, 
as will be seen from the Year- 
' books, continued fpf some time, and, 
as Serjeant Merewether conceives, 
produci^ cliarter Kingston. In 
confirma^|:>|l^^f ^his view, the wprd 
Corporation not occur in the « 
text of the Year-books as applied to 
any munldpal body, till long after 
the jdate referred to by the Serjeant. 

“But," says the author, “as the Year- 
books were printed at a considerable in- 
terval after the time when the cases which 
they report Vrere decided, the word Cor- 
poration is ofren inserted in the margin 
with feference to Towns and Boroughs, 
when it' does not occur in the text; froni 
which it is evident that the principles of 
Corporation Law were not applied to them 
till long after the cal^ were decided to 
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whjich these nuixgi|al aimotatioiis are 
ad4ed.’* 

It may be aasumed that^ as . 

cipal Gorparationa did not exist till the 
reigh of Heftry VI,, and as the right of 
representation begftn with Edward I., 
one fact can have no connexion with 
the other, ’ ^ further Corroboration 
of this poini it may be added, that 
many incorporated places do not 
return .members to Parliament, and 
that many unincorporated places do; 
that many incorporated places rattan 
members Without the coiporators 
participating in the IVanchise ; that 
places once incorporated, and which 
have since forfeitctl or lost their cor- 
])oration, still continue to return 
members to Parliament. From all 
which we may fairly infer that the 
returning of members to Parliament 
is in no wise the exclusive piivilege 
of corporations. The learned Ser- 
geant then continues : — 

“ All the evih resulting from the reduc- 
tion of the number of corporators, the un- 
limited increase of tlicin, and the*intro- 
duction of non-residents, are cttributable 
to this one erroneous assumption, that the 
right of returning Members to Parliament 
is in any degree founded on corporate pii- 
vileges. 

“ Because, in the firsit instance, the ef- 
fer t of so considering it is, that as Corpora- 
tions can only be cicated by the Crown, 
the right of election is tlius submitted to 
the power of the King, of which our an- 
cestors Would have been in no slight de- 
gree jealous. 

The next consideration is, that the 
Charters of the Crow n are to be enforced, ^ 
and the abuses of them corrected, by the * 
intprpobition of the courts of law ; and 
theiefore, for some time, acting upon the 
snroe mistdkeU pjrinciple, it was the prac- 
tice of your House to insist that those who 
claimed corporate rights for themselves, or 
disputed th0se of others, should previously 
apply to a court of law to enflirce the one 
or dispossess the other, the House, 

or the Committees, would treat those 
rights as established or negatived. But 
this doctrine, which never <^ld be sup- 
ported or suggested by any hut those in- 
terested in its adoption, has of late years 
betn most reasonably rejected by Com- ' 
Tiiittccs; because it was absurd to say, 
that d man, who once in seven years is 
called upon to discharge a public duty by 
voting for Members of Parliattienli should 
previously incur the ruinous expense of 
proceedings in a court of law to assert his 
own right, or negative that of his neigh- 
bour. And tlie^fote, as long as such a 
principle was aiilLd by CummiUcesof 


the House of Commons, few usurpations 
were corrected, and they would hat e been 
rarely assailed to the present day, had not 
that error been abandoned. 

Albrtber considtiration, and perhaps 
the mosC Important, is tiiat the courts of 
law have assumed, that every Corporation 
has a power of perp^^ting its own body 
and of selecting such persons as they tlunk 
dt for that purpose. ^ This is die great 
master-evil of this systom t aod by it Cor- 
poradons are enabled Oh the one hand to 
reduce their bodies to die smaUest possible 
nuipber, or, on the othef^.to increase them 
to die most unitmlted extend, 

"I have ventured to say thbt the Courts 
of lut^ have itf this respect proceeded 
upiH)^ Igneous grounds, artd, with all re- 
spect l>r those high tribunahr, I presume 
to afBr>i^ that nodimg is move unfriunded 
or more gratuitously aitsumed than this ai - 
bitrary right of election. There is no 
pretonte & it in the general principles of 
our Law — there is no real ground foe It iu 
the Charters. There is a manifest absur- 
dity m application of it, and it gives to 
a few members of Corporations an uncon- 
trolled power, which, if carried to its Aill 
extent, would be too powerful for the 
Crown, for your House, or the People. 

** This principle was 6rst adopted in die 
courts of law, in the Nottingham case, in 
the year 1811, when it was decided that 
suih a power necessarily existed in a cor- 
poradon, on the authority of a case from 
the Yeai -books, which docs not in my 
humble opinion in any degree support it. 

“ In the Nottingham case there was a 
general incorporation, under which certain 
persons were presumed to have a right to 
be admitted as members; and the couit 
decided, liiat as those persons who were 
so entitled to be admitted, might Jtfit be 
sufficJently numerous to continue me Cor- 
poration, it must necessarily be^nferred, 
that the Crown intended to gifHi power of 
perpetuating it by discretionary election. 

Surely the obvious conclusion would 
be, that if the King created a Coiporation 
to be continued from time to time, by the 
successive introduction of perMxns having 
certain qualifications, diat when they oeas- 
ed, die Corporations also should be at an 
end ; ^theje is no reason whatever for in- 
feinng that the King intended that the Cor- 
poration should continue beyond the suc- 
cessive duration of those persons to whom 
he granted it 

^*The ancient case upon the authority 
of which the Court of King's Bench de- 
cided, was to this effect die King having 
granted a charter, by which.^hg'^ directed 
that there should be a specified ntumber of 
aldermen, further provid64> thkt In case 
any of that number sliould die, the Corpo- 
ration should elect anotlrer in his stead 
within eight day <4. They omitted to do so 
within that period; the question then 
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arose, whether they might afterwards elect 
an aldortnati : and it was decided tliey 
might ; because the Ktng had directed that 
they should have twelve aldemieii : and 
altliough tliey hod not elected within the 
hpecUl^d tame, that might be considered as 
merely directory, and they might ptocced 
to the electioti afterwords; fdr the King 
clearly intended that they shopld have 
twelve aldermen, and that intention would 
be defeated if they did not so elect. 

'‘What analogy lias this to the case of 
Nottingham ? The King .ftad only incor- 
porated those who had certain qualiilca- 
tioijs, and when these ceksed why should 
the Corporation continue ? The int^tion 
of the King was eftfeclted; why^shbuld 
another class be gratuiioiusly tntrmpced ? 

“ Properly considered, there is no ana- 
log)' between these cases. The Notting- 
ham case therefore being founded upon 
the former, but being in truth not snp- 
l)orted by it, is not niaintaiuable ; and 
consequently 1 venture to repeat the as- 
sertion, that this arbitrary power of selec- 
tion by Corporations, as it is inot sanc- 
tioned by the common or statutl law, nor 
supported by authority or charter, is to- 
tally untenable.'* 

The author then proves the right 
of non-residents to be founded on a 
fallacy. This, however, is so obvious 
to common sense, that little or no 
trouble need have been taken on this 
topic. Is it not a crying shame, that 
totiangers should have a right, and 
that the most solemn and valuable 
right that Kn^lishmen can enjov; 
wlien the inhabitants of the place who 
cojxstitute the town, w ithout whom it 
would be waste land, who hoar all the 
neccStsury burdens, pay to the King, 
jiay to ^he Church, pay to the poor, 
have no^Tbice in the franchise, aikd 
are compelled to pillow strangers who 
pay not one shilling towards the ex- 
penses of the place, to exercise their 
dearest privilege ? Thus argues com- 
mon sense : how argues the notori- 
ous fact? In the early period of our 
history it appears that airDurgesses 
ought td have been resident. 
it continued for some tkne ; but as 
members of Parliamen/ received wa- 
ges, from their constituents, which 
were increased according to the 
journies they had to make to the 
place where the Parliament inscm- 
bled, it bficame a practice with the 
Burgesses to lind some persons near 
the place of assembly, in order to . 
lighten their oWn payments; and to 
comply with the exigency of the 
writ, they admitted such person a 


Burgebs of the place he re- 
present, In' 1660, after many p^- 
sous, in compliance with the statute 
of the 13th of CfhariesiL, had been 
displaced frpm their re^Cctive cor- 
porations, the prmdptd' oncers of 
state were '4nto them 

throughout the greater Jiortioa of the 
kingdom. Afiterwardi, ' |icople ar- 
gued that a person once admitted to 
freedom, was' always free : that whe- 
ther resident or non-resident his 
riijit never, lapsed — an 
efficient membqr of thsi^rporation*. 
On this notion, ‘ht t;h0' cbihm^^ 
nicnt of the eighteenth" century, non- 
residents were in some cases allowed 
to vote ; and this evil of non-resi- 
dcnce has gone on increasing in so 
wonderful a ratio, tKai ^t the pre- 
sent moment, through the tHcks and 
manoeuvres of boitoughmonger^, many 
places have no more than “perhaps 
a dozen resident freemen, whilst the 
number of out- voters amounts' to as 
many hundreds* This is evident in 
the cfdse of Hythe, for the reader will 
perceive that this abuse is the great 
subject of complaint in their petition 
to Parliament. The following extract 
from the learned Sergeant is more 
lucid than any words we could em- 
ploy on this subject. 

“ Be assured, that our old institutions 
will be your best guide; resort id them, 
and they will sW'eep a^y, As it w^e with 
giant force, the intricate, discordant, ano- 
malous system which lias sprung up from 
.successive uSurpatipns and gradual aber- 
rations from the simple system of our forcf 
lathers. And in the progress of your in- . 
vestigation “of the past,, you wilt find 
evblved, instead of the preaent complicated 
system, which is intelligible’ to hone— -ser- 
viceable to none but thosd who wish to 
continue the whole in mystery fdft tlie pur- 
jHisO sirf their own private edvoifta^e — a 
.system so so simple, so universal, 
that it would-be beneficial and ihteJligible 
to all, and would admit, at least for a great 
lengtli of time fo corner of no intricacy or 
perversion. ' 

“ The first writs w'hich weKe issued in 
the close of the reign of Edward 1. di- 
rected that cilizens should be returned for 
pvertf city, and burgesses for every bo- 
rough, which of itself would raise the in- 
ference that they were all of the same 
class aftd description. Besides, an in- 
spection of their charters will establish that 
in fact they were so. For although they 
may vary in some slight degree in their 
language, in their impott and substance 
they arc all the sai^. Again, none of the 
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early delSne |fho ware the dtt- 

zcns or bmUjte they were 

sufficiently dei^ted by (he common law. 

“ It will be tihe province of thw attempt 
to show ^ho they were by th^ , coiiitmon 
law, and who th^y are pro^d to be by the 
practice down ta the pret^bt dayt'al^ 
tliough that practice Is much misunder- 
stood, and the have been perverted in 
a manner almost, incredible ; piarticulaily 
when it is codafdered that this has been 
done under the authority of legal deci- 
sions. 

“ Allonvi^ri^law text writers coinmei^ 
with the - of society into two 

classes, the Freek^n and Villains. Our 
early statutes record the same division. 
And in the year-books, the same distinc- 
tion is -preserved. Numerous are the 
writs, the proceedings, cases, and deter- 
minations, which are founded upon tlie 
relative rights of FrecMncn, the Lordii, and 
their Villains. The result of this slate of 
sodtty was, that the Lords were re&pou- 
sible lor their Villains, and absorbed in 
themselves all their public riglits and 
duties. 

“ 'I’he Freemen weiv those only who€*njoy- 
ed any piibfir rights, and were consequently 
e.illed on to perform all public duties ; fliose 
Freemen were bound by oath to the King 
to abide by the laws ; that oath which com- 
menced in our Saxon institutions, and has 
been continued to the present moment, 
and is emphatically and properly called the 
Oath of Allegiance. 

Every free inhabitant in the country 
so sworn was, iu the language of the law, 

‘ law-worthy and hence it is, that in 
early periods we find all tlie public duties 
discharged, the public offices filled, the law 
administered, and questions between man 
and man decided, by the ‘ liheri et legates 
homines' The next point to be considered, 
is how these Freemen were ascertained - 
^ some were free by birth, as born of free 
parents — some were made, free by mar- 
riage, as marrying a free woman, by con- 
sent of the’^ Lord, express or implied — 
others were made free by living away from 
the Lord for a year and a day witliout his 
claim or controul. These are the rights 
of birth, n\arriage, and servitude, acted 
upon to this very day, but most mistakenly 
and absurdly applied to corporations, with 
which they hove no affinity whatever} and 
notattiibutcd, as they ought to be, to the 
earlier>t principles of our common law. 

“ The light of servitude is stated above 
to be connected with absence fwim the 
Lord for a year arid a day. This may re- 
quire a few words in explanation. Thatu 
Villain who lived away from his Lowl fora 
year and a day without claim, was thereby 
free, is laid down by all our early writers. 
A Villain could not enter into a cdntract 
with his Lord; ifilherefore, a person en- 
tered into a contwa wiU another, it was 


evident that h,e was no^ bis Vlllaio. Con- 
sequently, if he served any one under a 
contract for more than a } ear and a day, 
inasrsxucli as the individual w'ith whom he 
serv«^ was proved not to be his Lord, it 
was wear that he could not be the Villain 
of any one ; for if he had a Lord, he had 
lived more than a year 'and a day away 
from him. Hence an apprentice who had 
served seven years, was clearly proved to 
be free, and was entitled to be $o e^pnsi- 
dered. And even a servant, (hough not an 
apprentice, if hq had aeryod Ibr a year uud 
a day, would be ; of ivhi^ instances 
may he found. 

** Thusat may be clearly established, that 
tlie -right by apprAticeshii>, so constantly 
supposes to have reference to corporate 
rights, ]blv nothing to do with them, but is 
like the rest founded U)>on tfie common 
law ; of which a further confirmation might 
be obtained if necessary from the fat't, that 
there are iostances of there being freemen 
sworn at a court lect in a borough, in which 
there is no pretence for saying that a cor- 
poration ever existed. 

** And ^ tlie service of seven years is 
usually required, it is a curious coincidence, 
that although no time is fixed by the Eng- 
lish law, during which a Lord might reclaim 
his Villain under the writ de natlvo repie- 
giandOf by the leges' bnygnrum it appears, 
that after &evcn years the Villain was abso- 
lutely irreclaimable. 

** Such being the rights of freemen, the 
next question is, where weietliose rights to 
be enjoyed ? 

“ A free inhabitant of a county took his 
oath of allegiance at the 5herifi'’s toum- — 
did his suit and service there— ^md, until 
the statute of 8th Henry VI., voted for 
knights of ihc shire. The number of su*li 
persons dwelling in the counties becoming 
unmanageably great, it, was enactcoj uiat 
the knights should be elected by^ieople, 
dwelling in the county, having frtc bind and 
tenement of the value of forty shillings a- 
year, 01)4 excluding all who could nof ex- 
pend that sum annually ; not altering the 
class of persons who were to vote for coun- 
ties, (viz. the inhabitants and dwellers 
tberci) but only restraining the right of 
election to that portion of them who had 
free laud to^the annual value of fojty shil- 
lings.* ’ 

Within tilt circuit of the there 

wei:e many places which had exclusive ju- 
risdiction — courts lect, view of frankpledge, 
*the return of writs, and the exemption from 
suits of shires. At the courts leet 'the in- 
liabitants, witliin lIiosc districts, took the 
same oath of allegiance, which the inhabi- 
tants qf the county did at the tpurn of the 
sheriff. the privileged placea had the 
return' of writs, the sheriff could not i^r- 
pose there, nbr did the inhabitants within 
them vote for thO knights of the shire, or 
contribute to their expenses ; and, there- 
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foret as has b^en stated before, the sheriff 
directed his precepts to the King’s officer at 
those places, whether reeve, provobt, mayor, 
bailiff, or constable, to return the citizens 
or burge*«ses ; and tiie satne officers bad 
aflerwards to assess upon the inhabitants 
the wages due to the members/’ 

Thd author insists that no muni- 
cipal cor|x>ration existed before the 
reign of Henry VI. ; and as a right 
of election, once vested in any class 
of persons, cannot be abrogated, the 
’ right exercised in boroughs anterior 
to the time of Henry VI., cannot be 
affected by subsequent charters as 
usurpations. Corporatioiis,ythere- 
foro, have nothing to do ipth the 
right of election. Since the time of 
Henry VI., a corporate construction 
has been applied to the word burgess; 
and the word has been robbed of its 
primitive meaning. Burgess only 
signified a free inhabitant of a bo- 
rough. The following is the learned 
gentleman’s plan of refomp : — 

“ In countic'. tlie right will be con- 
6ncd to the rcbident fieeholdors, by virhich 
the expense of taking non-residents to the 
poll will be cut off The poll will be short- 
ened — the represt ntatiou will absuine more 
of a local cluiacter— and men of integrity, 
respectability, and talent, though of 5>mull 
fortunes, may be enabled, without inevita- 
ble luin, to offer themselves as candidates. 

“ The numl>erof voters for Counties will 
also be lessened by excluding persons resi- 
dent in Boroughs. This is but reasonable, 
and was the ancient practice of our Con- 
sthution, which ought now to be enforced 
to obviate the present disprojnu tlonatc in- 
the Boroughs have in County Elec- 
tions. 

“ In ^roughs, every inhabitant house- 
holder iTaS uniformly throughout tho.king- 
doiu tlie right ofirvoting, and the public 
lates would, as a necessary Consequence 
of their being householders, denote to the 
electors, as well as the candidates, the 
persons entitled to vote at (he election. 

And as all inhabitants would b« In- 
cluded in the light, so as a consequence all 
non-resedents would be exclude 1 ; by .which 
the enormous expense {^tending t^ir 
transport wopld be avoidjjd, and their un- 
due contrdl of the oleftfons be prevented 
Thus would one unifonn system prevail, 
througiliout the coimtry, intelligible both 
to the electors and candidates, who might 
tlien carry on the election witlwui the aid 
of those innumerable and expensive agents 
who arc now rendered indl^ensably neces- 
sary by the present complicated and my s- 
terious riglits of election.” 

And this is followed up by the fol- 
bwing rcmaiks ; — 


** But, it will beaked, what then stands 
in the way of this plain and useful re- 
form ? — Only two provisions of the Legis- 
lature, which, Upon diapassionale consi- 
deration, .cannot, in my opinion, be sup- 
ported by reasoh or principle. By the clear 
unequivocal pro\isions of the statute of the 
1st of Henry V., the choosers of Knights of 
the Shire were commanded to reside in the 
county, and those of Cities and Boroughs 
to be free and resiant within them, and 
that continued to be the law till the 14th 
Geo. lit. 1774; when, by a most extraoi- 
dbiary and unprecedented' recital of the 
Legislature, the fonUer Act of Parliament 
w^as declared ** by long usage to be unne- 
cessary, and to have become obsolete.” A 
declaration certainly not to be supported by 
any prim’iple of Law, and it cannot be un- 
wise to remove from the Statute Book so 
extraordinary an assertion— aiid to repeal 
the statute founded upon it 

“ The other provision of the Legislature 
which requires repeal, is that clause which 
has made the last detennination final. 

* “ This was, first, merely a Resolution 
of the House, after which the substance of 
that Resolution was strangely iiitrocluced 
into the Bribery Act ; and, subsequently, it 
was** included, with some modifications, iu 
the Grenville Act, and the later statutes 
which have amended it. 

“ But, surely, this dau^e (annot be sup- 
ported by reason or piinciple. Was there 
any investigation preceding it, to esbihlish 
the ground upon which alone it lould be 
justifiable — namely, that the rights whith 
had been established were correctly deter- 
mined ? Certainly not : but the Resolu- 
tion waa made and adopted in the dark, in 
total ignorance of what had passed befoie, 
and without investigation of what were the 
real rights. What is the consequence ? — 

If there were erroneous determinations, 
those errors were perpetuated ; that thero,> 
were such decisions no persons can doubt f ^ 
for notwithstanding all the rijrhts of Elec- 
tion were originally the same, tiioy arc 
now almost as numerous as the places, and 
every possible variety, contradiction, and 
anomaly, exist in the different determina- 
tions. 

For instance, in Boroughs which were ^ 
clearly held by Burgage- tenure, Corporate 
rights of Election now prevail ; in some 
Corporations, scot-and-lot payers vote ; in 
otb^, the select bodies ; m others, under 
precepts directing that the return Should 
be by Burgesses, Freemen vote In other 
Corporations Freeholders unite with the 
Freemen. In some, residents only vote ; 
and in others, non-residents ; avid on two 
Chnrft^ra identically the same, granted by 
the same Queen, in the satne reign, and on 
the same day, two different rights of Elec- 
tion are established. 

** It is monstrouB to perpetuate a system 
so contradictory Ih^d anbmalous by such a 
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bweepinf? enactnirnt ;^nd reason and ne- 
cessity will sooner or later require the 
repeal of it One obvious objeclion to it is 
that the last deteimination is often made 
<*ondusive upon tliose who were not parties 
to it, as when the light is established by the 
acquiescence of the candidates, and it is af- 
terwards used to hind the voters/* 

ITpoji this vital subject, another 
very able pamphlet has been sent tons. 
Its title is, " A Letter to Henry Brough- 
am, Esq. M.P, for the county of Yofk, 
on the present State of the English 
Tli‘presentation,” and was published 
timing the short interval of sanguine 
hope, between the election of the po- 
pular member, and his elevation to 
the hist legal dignity in the land. 
We call this an interval of hope ; be- 
cause, with all consideiation for the 
conduct of Lord Brougham since his 
ac ccptance of office, wo cannot be in- 
sonsible to the fact, that the indepen- 
dent and spirited advocates of reform, 
wlio impatiently awaited his promised 
appearance as their champion, Imiost- 
ed with the power and authority of 
llepiescntative of the most impoitant 
county in England, do now behold 
tlie elevation — which, at a somewhat 
later period, they would have esteem- 
ed the fair rewaid of long labour, and 
undeviating consistency — as a mis- 
th lev (JUS interruption in a liright ca- 
reer of usefulness and glory. What 
now is but vague anticipation, might 
have formed the subject of happy le- 
frospect ; for Ave do not think any 
thing could have withstood the ovei- 
whelming attack wdiich the mcmlxr 
for Y 01 ksh ii 0 tlii\'atened, and all Eng- 
land so loudly urged. But let us 
ho[)e that ]!ord Brougham Avill } et be 
true to himself, and to that character 
which now stands befoie his countiy- 
men too marked and decided for the 
sligjitcst change, or shadow of change, 

, to pass over it without notice, and 
withering rejirehension. By his ad- 
vocacy of reform, Lord Brougham 
must make or im-makc himself for 
eve r. 

We agree with the author of the 
pam|)blct before us, that those Avho 
make the extension of the elective 
fianchisc' to large towns the maip ob- 
ject of their reform, are wrong, in 
attending to the supply of omissions, 
bc'fore tliey lemove and eradicate 
gloss and coiTUii^dofccts. The giving 
the franchise ty tliO'A tow:.s fiom 

von. If, M). XT I. 


which assuredly it should not, and 
cannot be any longer withholdcn, is a 
measure which, however imperative, 
must be regarded as inferior in ur- 
gency to the abolition of the venal 
and abominable system practised in 
borough elections. So long its this 
is unremoved, it is idle to talk of re- 
form having been effected. ImjiortanL 
omissions in tb representative system 
may be supplied : but reform, and 
the destruction of the borough sys- 
tem, arc one and the same. To this 
th( n the Government must address 
themselves. Th^^y must look the mat- 
ter bfddly in the face. Opposition 
they vv|ll meet with, we know ; but 
we also know, that they can m^'et 
wirti no opposition able to defeat their 
honest €*xeitions, backed by a nation 
which leaves the borough- owner to 
choose between reform and an alter- 
native to which we will not more 
specificaliy allude. However, it is 
needless %o dwell upon any induce- 
ments to the adoption of measures on 
the pait of the ministcis, wdiith they 
must adopt, or go out. This is a 
consideration which wdll always have 
its weight wilh any ministry, good or 
bad ; and we doubt not that the pn- 
sent cabinet aic fully aware of its im- 
poitance. 

We peifoctly concur in the denun- 
ciation of what aie called open bo- 
roughs, by the author of tlie pam- 
phlet befoic us. The pievalence of 
venal and coiriqit agency is qi/ftiP 
as stiung, and it may be moio^de- 
moializing, in the lelurn of IbP' onl- 
hidflivg candidate, as in the timjder 
process of paying down round 
sum and taking tbtJ scat. Of the 
true nature of the chaiters given 1 o 
titles and lioroughs, the author 
gives the following clear and condens- 
ed statement : — 

“ 77 //’ oHirjjial inlent ol tlie charlen 
given i(> ihjj cilios and boruiighs^of Liig- 
Liiul ( (hnot be inist.d lmi. llnqucsition- 
ably, li iia.’anl thit ///c inhabitant'i 
the place so duiteud slioiild elect for 
themselves u pn'st ntalivc'^ in parliament. 
*It was not, liowc^ei, inlemlecl that this 
should be done b\ an nni\eisal-siiffVagc 
sc’beiiie. Nothing can be pkiin.^r than 
that the nicoe ibiy-labonie’r, unedneated, 
and ignorant of all politic. il doctrineiy, and 
also necessarily exposed to the influence of 
Ills employei, was intentionally left out in 
(oiiitriing tins irnpoilant franchise. No- 
thing cm he mme char than that this 
(.Its was pas((l o\er, in bestowing tliG 
J I. 
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fi/'bt of C'k'f Lion. Tlie fr.nfi'hi-ii* h .Uway-s 
foi;n<l to 1)0 vested, distinctly, in sosoc de- 
fined and Felect class of the iuhaVntants, — 
in tin’ frnitirn, or lJu> fn'(> hur^t'ssesi^ or Ihv 
Ju’c bnumSfOi the place >0 dvaitered, - 
clearly shoeing, that It was intended lo 
I>i:ice the elecrive po’.vei in the hands of 
tin' nihl(lllr/g cA.'S'.c.s of rndi /.‘ten. 'J'his 
would have been nieie < llectiiidly done hy 
cnf*‘:ii'.chisiii;>- all wlio weic a''^•es.^ed upon 
a ceit.iin \aloe to ihe pooi-rate ; hut these 
ehaiteis weie '::i\en helbie the ))Oor-i.i 1 e 
hook was brought into use; and ilieieaiie 
tl.e oiiiy nuMii.s that llien existed were 
udoptul, of ( onfining the fiaiu ln^e witliin 
the fl. <11 ed limits. Occasional residents 
in tl.ese horouuhs wenr not meant ^to he 
inchuU'd, llierdlire it was * lipid-ifod, that 
the elector should Ion i* acciuned^iis free- 
dofn, wiii<h i;cneiall> lendeted a cettam 
seiv'il'ide i.eussai v, and en.urcd his henig 
a ho/n/ jiJr inhabitant and di nizen of the 
town. 'I'lu' h'laauers of the plaie were 
'not lonbonplaied,— and theicloie tor a se- 
eond reason the fiancluM’ w,i< made to ae- 
(ompany tilt fietdom; lii-* principal ohjtct 
o( obtaining whiidi, at that jK'i^od, was to 
Liud'Ie the possessor to la eoi/V a ma.^tei- 
tiader, and to do hnsines*'' on his ovmi .u- 
conih. 

“ Beyond (picstion, thereiore, the oii- 
gmal de,it.',u oflliis pait of the representa- 
tive system must have been, to give the 
light ef ehoosing niemheis to all such of 
the inhahilanls ot the tov,n so ]irivi!egeil 
as could he sui po,-<td to ])()'sess some por- 
tion of that iiilelh' ence and independence 
vvliiehwcie lequi.site to the lii^ht exercise 
of that traiKliise.” 

The attention of the reader next 
^.ijjjecled U) the fact, tl.at bince llic 
ju nod of iJie granting o ‘ the dinner 
a ktKi 'v ehiss uf educated and tndc- 
jieiuujit iiilijiljitants uf the middlv* 
cl;u^se> hab .sprung np, who eari- 
iicil elnun their freedom either hy 
aj liKutice.ship *or pateiuit). Iho- 
fessionnl men, too, and gentry of 
bijiall fortunes, are entitled to (ieiuand 
a new enactment which would 
liiem the eleethe fianchi'-e in tiglit 
of tiu'ir as essment to the ])aioejiiaJ 
hurdcHs. c # , 

After some remaiks yn tire rh.ange 
ill the usages of trade, which liaxc.s 
tlie feiwcn years’ sejvitude, confeuing 
tlu' light of fl I'cdoni rather on llio'^c 
]H'ison.s only who will juoiiahly he 
journeymen all their livcb than on 
tliorte %viio ate destined to be tiaders, 
thi.s author also, like Mr. Sejjennt 
Alerewether, proeei'ds to aniinadveit 
on tlio prejiosterous ju act ice of ad- 
mitting large nninbers of non-resident 
tiermcn to the elective franeduse; not 


only on the claiif of servitude, but 
also mi that of \Wentage. Of this 
lu‘ gives an iiiatance, too remarkable 
not to he here quoted. 

“ Matters of this kind are best illus- 
trated by example. A deputation of keen 
eh'ctioueercrs came up, ou the last ocfasion, 
from Barnstaple, to sc'arch for two can- 
didates who were willing to spend some 
money, and abo for voters, either in cx- 
jsrence, or who might be manidiuluretl. 
Il.oiiig found their caiidulate^, they also 
m|t with a young man whose employer I 
w'cll knew, whom, with many other.s, they 
pioposed to make into a voter. Ho had 
only (oinplcled Ills twcnty-first year three 
day w'hcn he wa.s carried down to that 
borongli ; Iiis freedom granted to him, the 
cost being paid by the ratulidates ; liis 
whole e\}>cn‘-es delriyed ; and he was sent 
hack to town witli flOli^ 10/. to !.'>/. cleai 
prolit. H(‘ bad never ben re s-een Bain- 
stajile, not had Ik* any inteiest in the place, 
ei any knowleilge of the candidates or 
their prine!])les. Wh.it, then, was hb 
il.dfii to become an elecloi ol tint borough t 
JMeit^ly this, that his father had possc-seil 
the fri-odom, and that his descent thorcfoie 
entiUed liim to be ndmiried to it. And 
tlii'^ wa-. no .solitrny r.tse. Scores of snni- 
l.n votes were matmf.ietnrt'd in thatvtiy^ 
pj.'ie, on that same occ.ision ; and many 
lholl^.ulds m the vanoiis open boroughs si- 
iml.irl) cirinmslaiuaal.” 


Ho then goe.s on to say : 

“ The natnr.d conset|nenre of the elec- 
tive power being thrown into the haiuK of 
this class uf men, is now beginning to he 
cle.ij’ly seen. Statutes against biibery may 
he multiplied fn/ tojinilnm, hut as long as 
nine- tenths of the voliis eon.Nist of l.i- 
bonrers and meehames, who conn* to the 
poll without a soveteign that they can call 
their own — <md as long as candidate.^ and 
their agents are found to slij» into their < 
. hands bank-notes for U)^. or 110/., — so long, 


in defiance of live huiulied anti brihery 
statutes, will the most extensive venality 
flourish. I passi d tlirougb several boroughs, 
at the pi iiod of the lateeleelion, and he.ird 
every wliere the same open conles^ion of 
the proeeedings then going on. At Not- 
tingliani, one geiitlcni?m cimfessed lo hav- 
ing paid away, in the election of lS2(i, 
above 3,000/. in bribery in a single day. 
At Leicester, the voters, in anticip.ation of 
a contest, expressed their hope that the 
price of votes might rbe to 10/., as they 
said it commonly did, if the struggle was 
severe. At Hull, one of the sitting mem- 
bers glared not appear hclbre hi.s constitu- 
ent ^ — not for any delali alion of duty in 
I*a"liapient, but because be b.id not paid 


‘ the polling money’ for the last election. 
At Slnew.sbury, and at Maidstone, and at 
Lve.sham, and ti^t Bri&'^d, the same kind of 
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lan{?uage showed cl(%ily that the price of 
votes was in every case the prevailing idea 
in every elector’s mind.” 

The author’s plan of reform in 
these open boroughs is the follow- 
ing ; — 

Hut let it be decided that the fran- 
chise shall ill future he given to tlie whole 
of the resjiectahle householdeis of each 
tovMi, and to them only. Laying down 
tlli^ basis for all future admissions to the 
freedom of such places, the existing geme- 
jation of out-dwelling voters wilij in a 
few years, dwindle away in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

“ We want, therefore, 

“ A IJii.L, enacting that in (cithor 

desciibing the class of boroughs, or else 
n.iming them, severally,) every person 
who shall have actually resided in, and 
been assessed to, the poor-rates of that 
borough, tbi the space of tliiee years, 
upon tenements or lands, of tlie rateable 
value of 15/. ]icr unnnin, should he i*n- 
titled to claim his tieedom in right of 
such residence ami rating. 

“ lint, furtlier, that the certificate o£surh 
freedom should expiessly state, that the 
})aily therein named should not be en- 
titled to >o(e at any election of mcm- 
beis of parliament tor that borough, cx- 
cejit he was then, at the time of .such 
ele« lion, actually resident in such ho- 
roiigh, and ratcui to the poor-rates with- 
in the .same ; and had been so resident 
and lated for at lea^l twelve months be- 
fore such elect ion. 

“ Ami, further, that in all the certificates 
of freedom given in ^ucli boroughs, after 
a certain day named, on the right of 
.servitude or ji.ireritage, it should be 
stated th.al the pi-ison therein named, 
and so taking up his freedom, sliould 
not he entitled to vote at any election 
for irieml^rs of jiarliarnenl for the .s.aid 
borough, except he was then, at the 
time of such election, actually resident 
in such borough, and latod to the pooi- 
i.itcs within the same, upon lauds or 
tenements of the rale.ibli* value of 10/. 
per annum, and had been so resident 
and rated for at least twelve months be- 
fore such elc<‘tion. 

“ lly a simple measine of this kind, in- 
juring no .single individual, depriving no 
person of hi.s Iranchisc, hut regulating all 
admissions to tli.it franchise upon a plan 
lemlcied necessaiy by the altered circum- 
stances of the times ; — by this simple mea- 
sure would brihciy and venality he bfinish- 
ed from at least one hiiiidied boroughs; — 
opportunity would be given to men ol 
talent, but of moderate fortune, to render 
service to their (‘oiv,#tiy without li.sking an 
expemse wlmh wiuld l^-*'ggar their lami- 


lics; — two hundred members, freely and 
fairly chosen upon the grounds of public 
principle and esteemed character, would he 
constantly sent into the House of Com- 
mons ; — while the people of all tlicac tow ns, 
restored to tlic rights whic h are now either 
withheld, 01 rendered imgaioiy by the 
multitude of non-residenis, would become 
really and deeply attached to the thus re- 
stored coiistitulion.” 

He then pruoocd.s lothc considera- 
tion of the iiSL of the marketable 
clo.se boroughs, on the buhject of 
\\ Iiich ho very truly says lliat very 
littlf (lifleienco of opinion exists. 
The opinion, ifio desire, the determi- 
nation of every honest man in the 
kingdom is, that this infamous traffic 
niust lie abolished. As to tlie roval 
commission piojiosed by the autlior 
tor the pm [lose of taking aAvay the 
Iranchisi* fiom decayed borouglis, 
and (’/.swm/.vy vnd poyini) the value of 
the same to parties proving an aetual 
j)ossessio)^ of the prit ileye, we aio de- 
cidedly o[)posed to any .sucli mea- 
sure. Wc wouhl have no commis- 
sion, no ceienmny, )io respect for a 
pretended vested right in thise uncon- 
stitutional souices of venal emolu- 
ment. Vc'.ted riglits, indeed ! What 
riyht could e*\er liave lieen jjO'^sessed 
ill such jirojH'ity The liolileis of 
these boroughs ought to have known 
and felt that any^ advantages they 
thus possch.sed, weic jiosscssed by 
sufferance ; and that, wliemwer tlui 
time should come, as come most 
tainly it would, spitt' of every fac- 
tious reclamation, for eurjuiny into 
their untenable prelensions, tUe effect 
must he the same as in otlier 

species of property held liy a temiie 
founded on abuse ‘and corru[)lion, 
and a bad title. 'J'lie idea of com- 
pensation is, then, pie[)(':)torous. 
(’ouipen.sation, if to he given at all, 
.should he made to the ]mhhc by 
tho-e who have so long fattened on 
sucKinoufttrous incan.s. Take* tlie fol- 
lowiiig list, of decayeil borouglis, 
which si ill return members, and 
which, as the author truly says, 
•might ea.sily he swelled to moie than 
thrice its length. 

Population. 

“ Old Sarmii . . . about fi 

Branihcr 118 

Gattuii Kh'> 

Newton .... about 500 
8t. Micluer's . . . . V 178 

Ca.stlc Rjsiii'* . . , . . 254 

Heeralsloii . . . nbout 200 

3 E 2 
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Dunwich . . . . 

. . 200 

,St. Mawes 

about 300 

Liulgei shall . , , 

. . 477 

East Looe . . 

. . 770 

Coife Castle , . 

. . . S23 

Jlossiney . . . , 

. . . 877 

West Looe . . . 

, . . 953 

The population here 

stated, boweverj 


j,s generally that of the entire y the 
borough, which exciciscs the right of re- 
luming ihe two ineinhei^, being seldom 
inoie than a few rnihcrable Imts. Tliere 
is, in all these «"ises, hut one real votei, 
the ])ation, w ho i'^ generally the Lord of 
the Manot; and although the population 
may amount to a fe\\ hundreds, thS no- 
minal votei. s seldom exceed UNcnty^’ 

And then let us bear in mild that 
the following, among other towns, 
leniain uiirepiesented : — 


iMaurlipster . . 

l’(»]Uilation. 

. . 149,750 

Ifiiiuingh.uii 

. . 100,722 

t.ecds .... 

. . 83,796 

.Sheffield . . . 

. . 42,157 

lirightoii . . . 

. . 24,449 

liolton . . . 

. . 22,037 

1 >1. irk bill n . . 

. . 21,910 

StiK'kpoit 

. . 21,720 

WooUvirh 

. . 17,008 

Siuideiland . 

. . 14,725 

Clii’lli’iilnui . 

. . 13,330 

V\ llIlcliaM'!. . . 

. , 12,483 

KiddeiD.iMstei . 

. . 10,709” 


One word as regaids closecarjio- 
ruhans, which are as monstrous as 
any other part of the present into- 
leiable system. The great body of 
the toAviismen arc exclud'd fiom the 
exei’g^e of a privilege to wdiich they 
ha\e an nnduuhtcd right, and whieii 
is excUtsnely jnonop(i)izcd hy^ the 
eoi por.ations wltose motives in keep- 
ing up tlic monopoly may he eu'-dy 
foneeived. The inhabitant liouse- 
holders in these towns, as also in 
hoj'oughs where the franchise is con- 
fined to the holders of certain bur- 
gage-lcnuies. should he entitled to 
\ ote when lali'd at a i easoijahle ^uln ; 
.md a iinal blow thus struck at a 
^y.^tian of conujdion tlTe baseiJx'ss of 
wliieli is, if possible, exceeded by its 
gro.ss and ahm^st incredible al^suuJity, 
'('he ]>rincipal jioints in the gieat 
imrjsure of reform, sliould, m oiii 
opinion, be as follows : — the intellect 
ol the country should be represential 
eijually with the projieily’ — eveiy 
freeludder, copyholder, and lease- 
ladder — every man in a state ol sol- 
veiuy, and blaring the rates, hur- 
{luii,, and assessments of Ins place of 


domicile, should a^so be represented. 
Every election throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland sliould take ef- 
lect on the same dayr. No person 
should have the privilege of the 
franchise in more than one place, 
and that the place of domicile ; and 
even then the franchise should not 
be capable of being exercised until 
a year ami a day after his settle- 
ment in the particular town. Poll- 
booths for county elections should 
be erected in every wapentake, 
or hundred; and the various out- 
booths should send up their se- 
veiTil votes to the head booth, presi- 
ded over by the slierilf, who should 
then make the majority known to 
the candidates. This plan was 
well expounded by fjoi^l ISrougham 
on the occasion of his return as 
member for Yorkshire ; and wc hope 
he xvill not now unsay the words 
ofjiromisc which he then made to 
the people of England. There should 
be a fixed and general Law for elec- 
tion.^. Thcic sliould be a fixed and 
general tribunal for the decision of 
all matters touching the right and 
legality of elections. The jiiesenl 
mode of adjudication by committees 
should be done away with ; for it is 
a method too futile and contem]>til)le 
for li e advanced .state of knowdedge 
of the people of England. Or if 
there must be a committee of mem- 
bers of Pailinment to constitute tri- 
bunals of pi i\ liege, let such com- 
iiiittees be jiresided over hy^ a pei- 
petual judge, some lawyer of high 
character and loiig standing w'ho 
shall sum up the case as our com- * 
moil law judges, and cafh member 
of the jury-couunittec shall deliver, 
in writing, to the judge, his opinion 
on tJie matter at issue, when the 
judge shall pronounce according to 
the majority of such ojiinions, and 
then cai lying such decision and opi- 
nions up to the bfir of tlie Mouse of 
Goininons, and they shall he enteied 
^ogellicr in the journals as a me- 
mento for honour or dishonour, 
against the several mendiers who 
shall have delivered in such opinions. 
And, finally, let each niernlier on 
takiwg the oaths and his .scat, take 
an additional oath that he is, either 
by himself or by his agents or fiicnds, 
guiltless of hribeiy anti coriiiption. 
Such aie the ohviCns safeguaids for 
upholding a r^(orm\n Parliament. — 
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I’he length to ^hich v/e have al- changed and stationary, as the Rc- 


rCfidy gone will prevent us from 
treating the subject of the vote by 
ballot*" with such grave considera- 
tion as its importance merits. The 
great champions for this innovation, 
on our political regulations, are the 
Exivtidnor and the We$/minstcr Re- 
view, and, although we cannot ad- 
mire the loud and ferocious tone in 
which the advocacy of their favourite 
scheme is insinuated, ^^et the ability 
with whicli they have handled their 
arguments has made a decided im- 
piession on the country, and mairdy 
attributable to their olforts an* the 
loud calls which, by newspaper, 
pamphlet, declamation at jaiblic 
nuH'tings, and petitions to the 
of Commons, we have seen recently 
urged lor the introduction of this 
mode of reform. In the few ohsei- 
vations which we shall make upon 
the matter, wc beg most distinctly 
to state that we are not actuated by 
any captious spirit of o[ipositioii. 
If it can be made ajipareiit •to us 
that the ballot will distribute the 
power of electing mernljeis to Par- 
liament equally between the several 
cIas^es of society, then it is advisable 
to adopt it, and the sooner the better ; 
lait this impoitant feature in the 
scheme is liy no means, at present, 
made maiiilest to our weak vision. 

It is necessary that tlie aristocracy 
should no longer ciijoy their political 
irionopoly — it is eKpedimit tliat the 
I louse of Commons should In* con- 
stituted hy the free and unbiassed 
sulfrages of the people of England. 
Would the ballot eftect so desirable 
an end .^-ir-if so, let us have it, m the 
name of ail that is good. Its arl- 
vocates have not yet stated, speci- 
fically, the limitation to the vote. 

J n a passage, howevei , in the Wvat- 
vninstor Rn'iew we have the foIUnv- 
ing passage : — 

Allow every tiring cbe to remain as 
it is ; keep to the same votes exactly, ami 
distribiUe them after the same manner. 
Do not even alter tiro (hnation of Paili.v* 
inents. Not that these things arc as they 
should be; they might he altered, we 
think, for the better; but the ballot would 
operate so powerfully, as an instryinent of 
good, that the inconveniences which might 
still arise from these defects, if we had the 
ballot, would be far less severely felt.” 

If every otl arrangement in the 
machinery o# elo<jtioiis remain un- 


viewer would allow it, the whole 
power of choosing representatives 
must inevitably fall into the hands of 
the lowest orders of the cmaruunily. 
Look into the economy of corporaie 
or open boioughs, and we shall then 
see that, as the ])riiicipal portion of 
the electors consists of men who are 
dependant on ilie dady sweat of their 
brows for food, and who when com- 
])ared to the independent voters aie 
in an overwhelming rnajoiity, they 
would of coiii'^e Cfarry matteis alter 
th{?ir own will. It would be a frigid - 
fill i%sue if the lowest were to gain 
the ascendancy over every other ordm- 
of society. Nor wmuld the allair as- 
sume a diUciei it aspect, if universal 
sulfrage wore to he the oider of thi' 
day, breauso then ab^o the lowest 
would outnumber the other orders. 

The Reviewer is a most acute so- 
phist, and manages to eoiiceal liis 
false rehsonmg with infinite iiiginiu- 
ity. At the outset of his disqui.ii- 
tion, he assumes that, as it is not 
good that the jiower of chnosing le- 
]>rcsentativcs should bo con lined to 
the few, it should therelbie he sent 
into the opposite extreme, and he ri'- 
sumed for the exclusive [larticipaLion 
of the many. "J’lie ritli, liov\e\er, 
are just ns miieli a constituent por- 
tion of society as the poor, and as 
such ought to have a correspond mg 
influence. If, as he says, fraud ami 
force have hitherto hand in haiiT^Tf- 
fected the subjugation of the ju'ople, 
the position of aliaiis wnli now belie 
the conclusiveness of that flnserlion. 
However fraud may be ^lafactcriitic 
of the higher ordccs, force most cer- 
tainly is the tremendous wenjxm in 
the hands of the ojiposite mdei. y\s 

force left by itself is not competi'ut 
to ensure obedience,** so it is not 
right that it should oxercist* any par- 
ticular ^irivjlege, in which ,tho other 
classes of society have no paiticipa- 
tioh. Anfl as no body politic as an 
aggregate has been ever noted for 
wisdom, so the weaker intellect must 
become enslaved by the stronger. So 
the poor will yield to the rich — so 
the aristocracy must ever have an as- 
cendancy over the lower orders of the 
community. 

The grand desiileratum in reform 
is to give all eflicient classes of society 
an eijual share in the franchise. If 
we have ballot vvilhuut further huio- 
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vation, the poor will gain’ the supe- 
riority (wer the higher orders ; if 
with every other kind of innovation, 
still we must come to the same dan- 
gerous conclusion. If there is an 
evil in the higher orders tyrannizing 
over the lower, greater docs the evil 
become when the lower are rendered 
capable of tyrannizii.g over the 
higher — for the fiercest of all tyrants 
is the slave. The ballot in our opi- 
nion would be no safeguard against 
venality and perjury. Ckiuld human 
nature be i egencrated, and the human 
lu ait be steeled against, the whisjier- 
iiigs of iMaminon, then indeed u^iiglit 
llu* pool man exercise a stoietjf vir- 
tue, and hold forth a front of deliance 
to all the Inibes of the wealthy. But 
tins is a dream of ideal perfection, and 
can never he realized. Long as man 
leiiuiins unchanged in natuic, so long 
will he labour under moral weakness 
— so long will })as' ions sway his breast 
— so long will avarice or povci-ly force 
hatter lesolutions into degradation; 
nid the less instiueted the \ ictim, the 
^‘asier will he his fall. No human 
‘outrivaneo will cure the depravity 
if men. If tliere. is a tendency to 
wil, and if conscience has lost its 
*^tii)g, Clime will be commilled, and 
'Very baiiier 'will be ovtaleaped with 
in all-daring sjiiiit. If perjury is 
•;omiiiitted at (‘lections -with an iin- 
.diishiiig front, is it to be supposed 
1uit such a weak contrivance as the 
iJtv’fiot will keep men from being tam- 
peied wilJi, or bidng bribed, and then 
fiom vesting acconling to that l)iil>e 
U' accorviing to their own inclination, 
vliicli is’h(j-.tile to tlie party of him 
A'lio lias tried to wlluence the voter’s 
suptiort by such bribe ? We think 
lot. At contested elections in small 
boroughs, voters have accepted bribes 
from one side and fiom another, and 
men have apjieared at the poll-table, 
swallowed the oath against bribery, 
and then voted under the certainty of 
having their baseness exposed.- If 
they will dare open shame for money, 
will tliey be backwaid in incurring 
liidden shame lor tlu' same reason ? 
^’he ballot will conceal the reality of 
their vote, while tiiey will acctp*' rea- 
dily the bribe while glorying in their 
impunity ; and candidates who arc 
enough to do so, will always he 
}irepiivecl with tlicir bribe, in ihe hope 
(jf obtaining the siiffiage. At the 
eleetious for the India House, and 


the various clubs w^ere the ballot is 
in gcncial use, it is the common prac- 
tice to solicit,' by personal applica- 
tion, the support of the various vot- 
ers, and the labour of such solicita- 
tion is undertaken in the fond expec- 
tation of ultimate success crowning 
tlie efforts of the candidates. Thus 
would it also he at elections, and the 
same motive and hope that prompted 
the personal application, would also 
prompt the secret bribe ; and in nine 
cases out of ten, the party to whom 
it was offered would not be strong 
enough in moral feeling to resist the 
temiitation. 

In Fiance and in the United States 
of America, tlie system of voting by 
ballot has been used, hut the example 
set by one or the other 1'? in no way 
applicable to us. This is sliowri in a 
pamphlet entitled Parties and Fac- 
tions in Fjnylaml at the accession of 
IFitliain the Fourth, on which we 
make no comment. 

“ In vain may the advocates of tin* 
ballot ‘.ontend that secret voting has work- 
ed well in France, and tliat thercfoie they 
have the sanction of experience for the ar- 
rangement they propose. In France, the 
elective fraiuhise is cxcluisively in the 
hands of the wealthiest classes; — m Ln- 
glund, it is rilinoist exclusively in the liuiids 
of the poorest classes. The ballot in 
Fiance seemed electois against the iufiii- 
eiue of the erown,and gave the real power 
of returning deputies to tlie rich ; the bal- 
lot in Bngland wouUl secuu* doctors from 
the influence of propel ty, and give the real 
power of I'etiuiiing members t(» the poor. 
In the two countries, secret voting, instead 
of piodnciiig analogous, would pioiluce dia- 
metrically opposite ('fleets. In one coun- 
try the ballot might be follow cil by the 
most benefieial, in the other hV the most 
injmious consequences. The ballot ex- 
ists also in the United States of North 
America; hut to the experience of its prac- 
tical w'orking in that country its advocalcs 
in this reluctantly refer. As they regard 
govcriiinenl as the object, not of experi- 
mental, but of abstract and demonstrative 
science, they may imagine that they do 
not invalidate their argument for the ballot 
by thus evading a reference to experience. 
Lt*t us, however, relieve them from all 
emhairassincntrcspceting the state of facts, 
in North Aineiica, by coneeding, for the 
sake of argument, that in tliat country 
also th* system of secret voting works 
well. 

“ Even with this admission, the experi- 
ence of North America will form no case 
in point from which rhdli advocates of the 
ballot in this comUiy caiilfurly aiguc. 
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Life. — Death, — Hope and Fortune. 


In the United Stfx%3 the elective fran- 
chise is so widely extended, that the pos- 
sessors of no description of property arc 
excluded from excicisinj; it; while tlie 
value of labour in i elation to land is so 
hi^h, that the lowest classes of voters not 
only (*arn a high rate of wages, but have 
an almost certain prospect of acquiring pi o- 
perty. In .America, therefore, voting by 
ballot does not exclude property from all 
inllnc-Mce in the elections, and does not 
place the return in the hands of a class of 
votei.'., the great majority ol whom can 
with difficulty earn the necessaries of life. 
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In England, on the contrary, these eftccts 
would assuredly be protiuced by secret vot- 
ing. When, in America, rlK’ population be- 
comes so dense that the high value of land 
and the low value ol labour leduce the ma- 
jority of the voters to a state but one step 
lenioved from want, and when, under 
these circumstances, the b.dlot works well, 
then, and not befoie, wall the clfi ets of ih#' 
system as applied to America enable us to 
ascertain, by* u K^itinnilc iiulucLion from 
experience, wliat v -luld be (he elfect of 
the svstem as applied to England. 


INSCKII»T10NS.\ 


riftjj ri' ttvfu d’uvaru <r£ .pvyci, /?is ; 

O Lific, how may wc pass from Ihec, 
Except along tlie valley drear. 

Where Death is sitting for thy face 
Is ever darken’d by a tear ; « 

And wc do long to flt'e away. 

Our spirit hathiio dwelling here. 

Thy home is among gloiious thijigs . — 
'rile pleasant earth, the sea — 

'The bUii, the stars, the sninrucr moon. 

Are conijianions unto thee ; 

And joy doth liang ahout thy neck — alas ’ 
'I'lial SOI low hy thy side .'^liouhl be ! 


T'JV at'jv ri ip'j^AiaQsy tov ymrn^ei. 

Tat.i: walker in the silent night, 

IliTcinung some ancieni harmony, 

Whde thy feet, like moonlight, pass 
Over the mossy ccniet’iy — 

VVitli Ihy finger elose mine "*yrs. 

Oh, take me to thy company ! 

Watclicr at the churcln anl gate, 
down hy thee on the stom*. 

Thine arm is round me, and thy voice 
Souiulcth like some olden tone 
Eroni my mother’s lips — it talletV 
The weary one — thine oxva !• • 

llOPK AM) .1 ORTITM-:. 

EX-TTif xdi iTu Tu)(n, f^zya. 

Hope and Fortune, faie yc well, 

I fear not now^the wintei’s blast ; 

T.et the whirlwind's feet go by, 

'1 he vigil of my heart is past — 

The little stieani hath found its way 
Into the bca of Time at hist ! 
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nOADBN’s LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN. 




Boa dkn, wc take it for frrantotl, must 
have been a candlc-snutVer, or sccnc- 
sliifter, or ])ill-sticker to a iboatie for 
a considerable time. In no other de- 
partment could ho have acquired the 
ti enndite knowledge of theatrical af- 
fairs which liis works jirovc him to 
possess. Of the contents of a play 
he knows little or nothing ; when he 
ventuies upon a criticism, on cither 
A passage or a jierformer, nothing 
can be moic he lplessly ignorant but 
of all exterior circums'ianccs connect- 
ed with the drama, his stores (?f eru- 
dition are unrivalletl. He ifknows 
precisely the very day on wddeh an 
actoi' or actress made the dcUnit — has 
a small -beer chronicle of all the va- 
rious splendid effoits of genius pro- 
duced inider the titles of tragedies, 
comedies, and farctis, at all our thea- 
tres — is critical to a day as to the 
death of an old hvldler, or^lhc birth 
of one of Frederick Keynolds's unut- 
terable drivcllings — leaiuediy points 
out the s[)ot where an actor’s face is 
best III — has by heart the history of 
foot-lights and curtains. Hats, sides, 
ami (hop scenes, and in the history 
of play-hills, is a .scholar beyond 
compare. How but as one or other 
of the above named functionaries, 
could I’.e have accumulated such in- 
telligence? He must be a person of 
an uncommon age, for be talks as 
lamilidils of his [)lay-visit tifty yeais 
since if they occurred yestoiday; 
indeed, in one passage wc rather 
think h^ v^ishes us to believe that he 
wat a friend of Cibber’s, whose quar- 
rel he most eiitilusiastically adopts 
against I’opc. 

This new book is the third reheat- 
ing of an old h?ish. Ilie bill -sticking 
history of the last fifty years of the 
st.ii^e was once served up under the 


name of the Lifp of Kmihle — again 
under that of Mrs. Siddons — and now 
we have it once more, an intolerably 
nauseous dose a la Jordan. I’oor 
Mrs. Jordan’s share in her own hook 
is small enough ; except in the be- 
ginning, where he has pilfered from 
Tale Wilkinson’s amusing memoirs, 
which, by telling most stupidly, he 
has made his own, wc sec very litth! 
of her. Why should ? Boadi^i 
wanted to make a book, and page 
filling w^as the object, not hiograjdiy. 
Mrs. Jordan is a good peg, nmi ac- 
cordingly, whatever can he Imng up- 
on it is useful and ornamental. 

It would he hard I ^ find the con- 
nexion between the lady who^e natm^ 
this pseudonymous book bears, and 
the debates on the regency question 
(vol. i. p. 14fi, &c.), or the duel be- 
tween the Duke of Y ork and C’olonel 
Lennox, here given at great lenglli 
(p. 152), or the French revolution 
(j)p.*'l60, 337, &c.), or the hislory of 
old [)rury Lane theatre, and the build- 
ing of the new, which occupies 
about tliirty pfigcis ; or the tlioiisciml 
times repeated stories of old Shiu idan 
and his pot companions — or mqiei- 
timmt sneers at Sir Walter Sc'ott, 
(vol. ii. p. 158,) or Burke’s opinion 
on historical .style, (j). 20, &c.) oi 
indeed with nine-tenths of the mat- 
ters lugged into thi'se pages. As foi 
actois or ])lays, it is quite enough 
that the one performed, or the othei 
was acted during the life of Mrs. 
Jordan, to give them a legitimate 
claim to swell the pages. Boaden’s 
own old letters to newspa[Il,*rs, on the 
subject of antiquarian draiiery, aic 
of course naturally transplanted heie : 
it vv'^ould have been cruel to leave thi' 
world in darkness for want of such 
luminous Hashes of wit.f 


* The Life of Mr*?. Jordan ; inclvding original Private Correspondence, and imnie- 
luus Anecdotes of her Contcinporarics, By James Boaden, Estp, AuUior of the 
Life of KcmOle, Sfc. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 
f 'I’.ike tile following at, a .sample. * 

“ The reader remembers the anticpiary, v,lio troubled Mn Colinan’s Banquet (jallertf 
with his prehcnee , and, finding the tnaiiag r, like Othello, not muck moved^ he resumed 
his viaitatiotis, .simply as a sort of suniuie ainu.scment, and submitted the Bed CrosA 
Kuiifl^is of iny late friend HoliUan. to a le iew, whiih they were little e.dculaled to sus- 
t.iin. Thus flushed wilh victory over the lefcnceless, he paid his respects to Peefuu^ 
Tow at Coventry, and re id poor blind O’ K ..‘etc a lecture upon the history of England. 
A few of his discoveriiis may amuse the ader, till we can return to the opening of 
J^iiiiy Lane, in September, under a manag r, somewhat ofairanliciin^ry himself. 

“ riiere was a lanialion at tlie Pk , anno 1(H5, in ilje rcig^ (d' Edwaid flu. 
Conletbur, though Coveiiliy v.a. n-ilhool o till the leigu of Leiiry iho Sbuh— ihev 
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The most cnormt^s event of mo- 
dern times appears to Boaden to have 
been the appearance of Young Ros- 
cius. The French revolution was bad 
enough, but the infamous success of 
young Betty throws its lesser enor- 
mities into the shade. He cuts a si- 
milar figure in all Boaden's books ; 
and it might not be difficult to con- 
jecture whence the candle-snuffing 
book-maker received so dee|) an im- 
pression. A quarter of a century has 
not cooled his blood. Even in the 
very beginning of the work we have 
a prefatory note of admiration. 

“ William Woodfall, it may be observed, 
gave the same advice to Mrs. Sid dons, tliat 
slie should keep to suiiill theatres in the 
eoumry, wliore slie could he heard, she 
was too weak tor the London stages. This 
indeed at rile time was the fact; hut let 
me add, in bclialf of the great genius of 
tiagedy, that, had the Cumaan Sybil her- 
self auuouuced the more than rival pro- 
gress of the boy Betty, she would have 
been credited, perhaps, by the Muse of 
neither tiagedy nor comedy, though such 
A poet as Virgil had added to her rai^ngs 
the chdrnis of immortal verse. 

“ ‘ Can such things be, 

And overcome u.s like a summer cloud, 
Without oui sjiecial wonder?' ” 


saw him make !iis bow, and !ic\cr stimnl 
till the curtain fell at the end of the play.” 

Whether the white linen panta- 
loons ot Betty, or the sagacity of 
Boaden, should be the more ap]ilaud- 
ed, is a difficult question. Both are ex- 
quisite ; but, most sagacious Boaden, 
there is something very pitiful m your 
now republishing allthepalti\ gi eon- 
room gossi]) ah. ‘.t young Betty’s not 
playing for Drury Lane Fund, being 
advertised to jieiionii in Easter week 
in f’ovontiy — the attempts of an old 
needy prompter on his jiuise, &c. ; 
more* especially, when tliey ha\e no 
more ^o do with Mrs. Jordan than 
with thx man in the moon. 

7’he staple of the book consists 
of similar rubbish ; but it is only fun 
that we should let him criticise his 
heroine. His favoiu lie n/e« on this 
subject is eunlained in the juidaee. 

Her ACTING, indeed, was /tcurf in 
action, and its pulsations vibrated t(» 
the extremities of its theatiical habi- 
tation” If the reader does not iin- 
dcistand this, we cannot help him 
better than giving a sort of coiniiieu- 
tary upon it, which aiijieais in tlic 
77th page of the fir.-'t volume. 

In a word, it was Nature her'^elfshew- 


With deference to Mr. Boaden, the 
muses are, or in old days were, 
'' goddesses/" (we Juive it on the 
liigliest authority.) "" who know all 
things /" but it seems that even they 
could not credit any tiling so mon- 
strous as the success of Betty. When 
the ominous hour arrives that is 
to produce Roscius in London, all 
matters arc I’orgotten to criticize the 
boy’s forgotten playing. Ilis debut 
is finely dane : — 

“ At length, dressed as a slave, in white 
linen pantaloons, a short, close, russet jac- 
ket, trimmed with sahJi ', ami a turban hat, 
or cap, at the coinniaml of the tyrant, on 
came the desire of all eyes, Master William 
Henry West lietty.” 

So far for Betty. Now for Boad- 
en ; — 

“ With the sagacity of an old stager, I 
walked quietly into tlie house, at the end 
of the first act— made my way into the 
lobby of the hrst circle — planted my.self at 
the back of one of the boxes, outside, and 


ing us the brnrt of her own /nt/sff'Hf, and at 
the same tune thiowingout a proud defi- 
ance to Art to approeuh it foi a moim-nf. 
»She long coiuinucd to deJiglil the town 
with her V'iola, W'hich she thus at ted loi 
the first time on tlie 1 Itli Nuvembei, 17S,').” 

It was " thus” she acted 
by setting her heart in actiun fo Mich 
a degree, that its pulsations vflnated 
to the extremities of the tlfintneal 
habitation, i. c. to the ujiper •gallei y, 
while nature on 4cr,side w^as busy in 
showing the heart of her own mys- 
tery, and challenging art to approach 
it. What a clear and luminous idea 
we have of the precise style in which 
Viola w^as acted on the 1 1th Novem- 
ber, 1785! It must, however, aj>- 
pea/ very satisfactory to The old 
scen^-bhiftet himself, because he re- 
peats the sentence in the next page 
but one, with a drunken iteration tliat 
would have done honour to Justice 
Shallow. 

“ In the great variety of tluj cliamcttr 


jin^tk a peal of triple hobs for a leg of nmtton and trimniintrs — an Apothecary' s Pestle 
and Mortar — Old Corporal Standfast — the Chch strut k tw'clvc — Knife and Fork — • 
Smoking Tobacco — wearing a Hat, and thinking of a Saddle, though, for Threc- 
hutidrcd >cars aftj^* Tom and hi.s pa ping, the tair dames of England rode astride like 
the men.” 

Ho\^^ learned! how Jlidieioiis ! how Uoclur O’Keefe’s Own Lingo ii nol jupciioi. 
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with the Duke, Olivia, a^id the drunken strikes him, that/t would be very pro- 


rissailant-s, Mrs. Jordan found am|)lc field 
for her powers ; and she long continued to 
delight the ioivn in ViolOy which she thus 
acted for the first lime at Drat if Jnntc 
Iheahc, on the llth of Noveinhci ^ 1785.” 

One other bit, and we conclude. 
It suggests a parallel we never re- 
member before attempted. 

“ She [Mrs. Jordan] never gave herself 
the CM edit of nmeh study, and the truth 
wii" tliat, oxrept as to mere words, her 
studies lay little in hooks ; with her eye 
and ear she would becoino insensibly 
lejuned:— all the peen^ianlies of Action 
and the whole gaitiut of tone were speedily 
acquired ; the general no(io!i of a character 
once settled, she called upon n.iti/*e, with- 
iji her own l)»)Soin, to fill uj) tlie outline, 
and the luiglity parent stored it with 
richer materials than ever fancy could de- 
vis(‘ ; except it was the I’.iiicy that em- 
bodied Falstaff, a paitsomade out, that 
every speech is a les'^oii as to the mode of 
its delivery, aiul to understjud whose lan- 
guage thoroughly, is to be himself 

“ 1 have named tlicse two Great Wo- 
Mi'.N together, though they had not the 
slightest resemblance.” 

'rheso two great women ! No other 
names but those of Mrs. Jordan and 
Fal staff occur in the sentence, or in- 
deed for a couple of pages Itefore — 
and wa! willingly admit that even the 
lat knight’s admirable dextciity of 
wit in counterfeiting the action of an 
old wojnan,'" does not give him a 
claim to eminence in the same style 
(►Acting as Mrs. Jordan. Great, no 
doubt, as a w'oman he wuis, and sin- 
ce icJy ‘do we desire that the saluta- 
tion wi^h which he meets when he 
appears'on \iie stage, wci c best o wed on 
the critic. The judged of Ford could 
not be employed to mure advantage. 

Splendid as Boaden is in the 
managt'inent of a sentence, it would 
be doing him iiiju.stice if we dismissed 
him without acknowledging tiiat he 
is occasionally equally great in the 
manageihent of a woi’d. Ofg'an" 
was the favourite in hi^s ftyniier wiuks 
— voice, figure, manner, life, thought, 
sentiment, icaaon, scenery, every , 
thing was an organ. The word which 
cuts the most agreeable figure in the 
present work is Ids heroine's name. 
Among his thousand fooleries, one is 
the affectation of prefixing “ the" to 
Ihe surname, in tJic fine Italian man- 
ner, vve suppose, as a distinguishing 
mark of renown : as, for example, 

the ISuldons," 8cc. A crotchet 


per to honour his heroine in a simi- 
lar Avay, and the effect is often very 
fine. For instance, in page 30, he tells 
us with all due gravity, that " I'lit; 
Jordan, is a name sufficiently devoted 
to fame," — At p. 50, that " The 
Jordan might be said to be doubly 
armed — p. 60, that Tate Wilkin- 
son " was fond of applying to the 
Jordan:" — p. 194, that Kemble went 
up as the Jordan went down 
and at p. 187, we have the following 
touching appeal to a lady: — Pray, 
madam, suspect anything rather 
than a want of good taste in the Jor- 
dan." With which quotation we 
conclude, leaving our roadeis, male 
and female, to admire at thei r leis)Ui i', 
the good taste in the Boaden, 

As for the concluding part of the 
book we shall make short work of it. 
1’his disgusting trash never would 
have been published — an idea of bio- 
graphizing " the Jordan" would never 
have crossed the muddy brain of 
Boi»deri, but for the present eircum- 
.stanccs of Mrs. Jordan’s children. 
The ladies of the Fitzclarenec family 
are married into some of the noblest 
houses of the land, and w’onien luoie 
highly qualified to ailorn society by 
their virtues and graces do not exist. 
Of the men, those who are befoic tlu‘ 
public have earned an honourable 
name and standing in their profes- 
sion, and Coloiicl George Fitzcla- 
lence is one of the best specimens 
Avhich the aimy can produce of tlic 
combination of the scholar with tlie 
soldier. It W'as supposed, therefore, 
that a raking uj) of the ashes of their 
mother, with a revival of tlie unhappy 
events of the la.st days of her life, 
would be a matter neither agieeable 
to the King nor his family, and it w as 
hoped that announcements of pub- 
lication of private coiTcspondence. 
&c. might be followed by tlic regular 
persuasions . to silence, particularly 
under existing circumstances. 8urli 
vas the true motive of tlirs hook. 
Mrs. Jordan has been dead fourteen 
tears — she lias been off' the stage, 
with the exception of one piovincial 
campaign, for more than twenty — 
all that is worth knowing in her 
theatrical life could be told in filty 
pages, (these volumes indeed do not 
contain as rnucli about it,) and no- 
body was paiticularlj^ anxious on the 
subject. Can tjuu'c any uthei 
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reason for bringing fo^ard this book 
now but the one, viz. — that the Duke 
of Clarence has ascended tlie throne, 
and that the speculation was worth 
tiying. 

llociden has pilfered some extracts 
from old ISir Jonah Barrington's 
twaddling memoirs, and got hold of 
one or two unimportant private letters, 
but he knows nothing of the unhap- 
])y atlairs of the end of Mrs. Jordan’s 
liio. If he had any papers, he would 
have been but too happy to publish 
them ; he has the gross impertinence 
lo print a couple of private letters of 
Colonel G. Fitzclarence's, on the 
nieiest domestic trilles, in which the 
public cannot have the slightest in- 
terest; — but the man has nothing. 
Ho therefore swells his volume by 
re[)i inLing Mr. Barton's statement in 
exculpation of the Duke of Clarence, 
published six years ago — a statement 
])erfoctly unanswerable ; to which he 
has the meanness to add a letter of 
sneering insult, signed Ham anus, in 
order to neutralize its power as much 
as ])ossible. 

Wc perceive that in the puifs 
which Boaden is putting about, he 
boasts that he has not been induced 
to withdraw any of the private lot- 
teis IVorii his second! edition. This 
h(jasl tells the secret of his book. 
Jt wfus with the hope that somebody 
would be foolish ciiougli to induce 
him to withdraw these jiiivate letters 
that the work was jirojectcd; and 
such is the absuid policy often pur- 


sued, that ahopi of this kind xvas not 
altogether groundless before their pro- 
duction : but he must pardon us for 
disbelieving that any one, after ho 
had published, and shown that he 
had nothing worth reading to ct)Tn- 
municate, should have taken the 
slightest trouble to suppress a few 
trumpery letters wliich had already 
been as extensive ' j cn cu hitcd as li- 
terary gazettes and Tuwspapcrs could 
make them. Boaden may print 
them unhiduml to the contrary, in 
lilth and sixth editions, as loud fide 
as his Second. They will excite no 
further ^‘uriosity. The concluding 
chapters, which relate to the private 
allairs or Mrs. Jordan, are as mean 
and uninteresting as the reTuainder 
of the vvoik, relative to her piofos- 
sional history, is stupid and ridicu- 
lous — and both paits are markeil by 
profound ignorance of almost c\eiy 
matter introduced. 

hnough ai)out M r. Boaden ; he is ab- 
solutely not worth another line. 11 it 
were a matter of the slightest im- 
portance, wc could give some little 
anecdotes respecting the getting ow/, 
as well as the getting uji of liis book, 
winch would be rather .amusingly il- 
lustiative of the luacliineiy of the 
luirt' system; but xve must iesciv(‘ 
our remarks upon tliat noble branch 
of mechanical science for some more 
im()ortant occasion. Boaden, wc take 
it for granted, ajipears uiion the held 
of authorship no more. • ^ 


SOMK PASS^VGES FKOM THE DIARY OF THE LATE MR. ST. JOHN LONG 

No. f. 

« Ayc-^there’s the — Hamlet. 


^ all one!" said I, laying down 

the nexvspa])cr on the breaktast table, 
after reading an eiroiieous rcjiresen- 
tatiori of myself and tlic Marquis of 
Sligo : I am resolved to remove 

tlli^s stain from rny character, and, il 
hard-r libbing can do it, 1 may hope to 
succeed." i had scarcely pronounced 
these words, when my servant en- 
tered the room to inform me that a 
person had arrived in breathless haste, 
imploring my assistance for a gentle- 
man in a dying condition. Heedful, 
as I ever am to afteiid to the sufter- 


ings of others — a pursuit in which I 
have fo,uml ample fce-licity — -J drew 
on mv boots aiul followed the appli- 
cant *fo the Tiouse of the sufTering 
gentleman. This was situated iti a 
pictures([uc part of the metropolis, 
and, on knocking, the door was open- 
ed to me by a man wdio might be six 
and forty years of age— there, or 
chercabout. Guessing the purport of 
my visit, he said nothing, but led me 
up to his master's room, when a 
spectacle of the most appalling cha- 
racter met my eyes. A gentleman 
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in the prime of life, lay extended on a 
bed — hair dishevelled, his dress 
disordered, and his complexion a raid- 
way hue between the tints of chalk 
and C'heshire cheese. IJis tongue 
hung out of his mouth, loaded with 
evidence of internal strife. I natu- 
rally believed that the present was a 
confirmed case of phthisis pnlmomlht, 
and 1 accordingly had recourse to my 
well known, and, with-few-cxccp- 
tions-always-sLiccessful remedy of in- 
haling. In this instance, however, 
it dill not answer my expectations. 
Instead of bcnelittmg the tra^iea, it 
jiroduced a sympathetic aficction of 
tlie stomach and diaphragm/ and the 
nisujilKKjus foimed the mediu/n of com- 
munication between the patient and 
myself Having taken a pinch of snulf, 
1 was about to give my other infallible 
remedy a lair trial, wlien the patient 
opened his eyes. But, gracious hea- 
ven I what eyes ! The visual orb was 
swoln, l)lood-shot, t routed and in- 
tolerably dull. At the same moment, 
some incoherent expressions fell from 
the unl'ortunate gentleman. After a 
leference to the kidneys, he seemed 
to wish for something to be found in 
the coaUhole, or the cidor - collar ; 
hut the seaich of the servant below 
stairs was unavailing. 1 now began 
to apprehend delirium. To be sure 
ol' tile state of hi.s mind, I inquired if 
there were any clergyman whom he 
would wish to sec : He exclaimed, 
() veneialdc old Ofiloy But 
when 1 cxpiessed to the servants a 
wish)' that this reverend gentleman 
might, be sent for, they as*bured me 
they hack tiever heard of him ! The 
jiatient then muttered some inarticu- 
late sounds, and turned on his side. 
Tills position being favourable fi^r 
my original operation of rubbing, I 
.slit up the back of his coat, waist- 
coat, and all other vestmenial impe- 
diments, and smartly applied a solu- 
tion Of tartarised antimoity alcaig the 
couisc of tlic spine. 71ie cfl'ect was 
instantaneous on tne alimentary ca- 
nal, and a griping in the transverse 
arch of the culon well nigh put a full 
.stop to the patient's suft'erings. nie 
ductus comm u flu cholcdoc h us v^nin de- 
luged the stomach, and with the 


customary cona^quenccs. The scene 
now became almost insupportable. 
An aged nurse, who had, from the 
infancy of the patient, been his do- 
mestic, declared tliat she could hold 
out no longer. Poor creature! the 
tear of aflfcction glistened in her eye ; 
while her convulsed features betrayed 
uncontrollable sensations. It was a 
struggle between the heart and tla 
stomach : the heart remained true, 
but the stomach turned. At this the 
patient commenced cursing, swear- 
ing, and blaspheming, in a way 
Avliich will be found fully detailed 
with all due dashes — ! — ! — I &;c. 
&e. in the last number of a Noithern 
magazine. ** Zounds !" cried he, 
starting up on iu‘. scant — “ Who ai e 
you ? who sent for ) :>u ? May tlii' 
fiends catch you and cleave h) you 
for ever ! Give us the hips ! a smalt 
gla&s of brandy 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! O 
my back ! D — n all iloctors ! Here 
am 1 stung and tortured with (jas- 
tritiSf hepatitis, splenitis, nephritis^ 
ci^staxis, odontalgia, cardinhjia, diar- 
rhmi, and a whole legion of deviU 
with Latin names ! D — ii all doetois 
again, say I !" And with this ex- 
clamation, he hurled a curious crown 
of CTockeiy at my head, which fitted 
on so tightly, that only by breaking 
it, could I disengage myself from the 
deltic diadem. I hastily ran down 
stairs, and, meeting the man of six 
and forty in the passage, 1 inquired 
of him very minutely eonceriiing the 
state of his master. He answered 
all my questions with perfect can- 
dour, and not without a curtain aich- 
ncss of look and manner lathur un- 
usual among men of six^and forty in 
his rank of life. From all I elicited, 
and also from certain corroborative 
proofs, which I do not think it neces- 
sary now to specify, I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, for the informa- 
tion of the profession to which 1 do • 
not belong, and of the public gene- 
rally, that in this case my abstruse 
remedies had not a fair trial, inas- 
much as the patient’s state was vul- 
garly simple. He had been drunk 
the night before ! 

i) 


J.Sr. J. L. 
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THE POLISH INSimRECTION. * 


Jr would appear that the death- 
hour of despotism is at hand. Hardly 
have we time to express our admira- 
tion of popular heroism in one coun- 
try, ere in another it puts forth 
iresh claims to wonder and homage. 
Its latest manifestation in Poland 
is peculiarly calculated to delight 
the lovers of rational liberty^ for 
no nation on earth has been more 
hardly dealt with, or has struggled 
with more heroical devotedness for 
all that is dear to a people than liave 
the Poles. Enthusiastically attached 
to their native country, its institutions 
and recollections, they have at all 
times evinced a pro[»ortion.atc detes- 
tation of foreign inteifcrencc, and es- 
])eciaNy of that of Russia. There arc 
few instances on ro<-ord, of a more 
deep-rooted animosity between two 
nations, than between the Poles and 
Russians — an animosity not to he 
iyeounted for by any signal dif- 
fetence in language, manners, »or 
customs ; in all of which, they 
greatl)' resemble each other. This 
natural antipathy has, we may con- 
ceive, been materially increased by 
the dismemberment and long oppres- 
■ 0 ()n of Pohirnl by her more powerful 
neighbour. The measure of the par- 
tition of Poland was worthy of the 
ciuel and reckless anil)ition of (Cathe- 
rine, but its adoj)tion by the Ein])ross 
of Austriji and the King of Prussia, 
must be consiclered a la^^ting stain on 
llie characters t)f those twosoveieigns. 
'J'he first partition, which divided one 
half of the kingdom among the just- 
mentioned flowers, was soon followed 
by a second, and Poland, as a nation, 
was blotted from the map of Europe, 
Pussia obtjiining the gnvat sweep. 
Warsaw and its adjacent provinces 
were, by this partition, given to Prus- 
sia ; but at the treaty of'filsit, Na- 
poleon raised PniS'^ian Poland into an 
indejiendent duchy, under the sove- 
reignty of tlie King of Saxony. On 
tin- downfall of the French empmir, 
the (heat I’owers, at the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1S15, gave the Duchy 
of Warsaw to Russia, an equivalent 
being atforded to Prussia in thc*Rbe- 
nish ])rovinees and an important part 
of the Saxon kingdom, llie Emi»e- 
ror Alexander made Poland a sejia- 
ratc kingdom, and gave it a national 
lejirescntative ’Aiet, rfhe first meeting 


of which w^as opened by his Imperial 
Majesty in person, and the jiresent 
Grand Duke, Constantine, was re- 
turned a Polish representative by the 
suburb of Praga. The constitution 
granted by the emperor, established 
a Chaml)er of Deputies, elected by 
the people, aiul a ..enatc answering to 
our House of Peer^. The govern- 
ment was carried on by a V'^icoroy 
and a responsible ministry, appointed 
by the Emperor. 

Thohgh it is rvit to be supposed, 
that thfi despot of all the Russias 
had any real intention of giving con- 
stitutional liberty to a vaiujuisheil 
people, while his own subjects Avei e 
in the most abject slavery, still the act 
itself was so s])ontaneous, so unex- 
pected, that the Poles, da/.zlcd there- 
by, believed they had really obtained 
a fiec constitution. They were soon 
undeceivod!l the (.ii and J>i ke, api)oint- 
edcommander-in-rbief of the Polish 
army, was not slow in throwing ofl* 
the mask. Every method by wdiicb 
disregard and contempt for national 
feelings could be conveyctl, was 
adopted by him, in open violation of 
the principle of that constitution 
which his imj)erial brother had given 
to the i\)lcs. Into tiie Polish aiiny 
he introduced corj)oral punisliinent, 
which he often inflicted with his own 
hands. Self-destruction in some in- 
stances followed sucJi intoleiahle oITt-^ 
rage. Excesses, indignities, harharities 
of all kinds were committed ^nder 
various pretences, by this ml^erahlL* 
scion of des}>otism, who IfHngMeem- 
ed urtit to rule in his own country, 
was thought well calculated to erusli 
the spirit of the Polish people. Gut 
at length this tram[)led s])irit turned, 
and with a moderation which we can 
hardly admire, they have suffered the 
bi-utal^miijnic of manhood to escape, 
without wreaking vengeance on him, 
for If.s op|fIession and murder of 
their long-suflering countrymen. 

• On the 29 th of November, an af- 
fray broke out bet, ween the Russian 
guards and the pujrils of the military 
school. The flame spread rapidly, 
and, as at Paris, armed women and 
youths distinguished themselves by 
a devoted heroism, which, if tyranny 
were to be taught at all, might teach 
it that a spirit too mighty for op- 
pression — a spirit stienglhening the 
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'feeble with unconquerable energy, 
has roused the nations to an assertion 
of their rights. We regret that this 
heroism on the part of the Poles has 
not been marked by that modera- 
tion which so nobly distinguished 
Ibe glorious struggle in Paris. But 
it should be reincnibered that the 
i'Vench rose to shake off a despotism, 
it is true, but not a foreign one ; 
that they had no festering wounds 
from the galling chains of a foreign 
yoke, to sting them to maddened fury; 
and that tlie drivelling dolt whom 
they hurled from his throne,^ how- 
ever despicable aii^i deeply sinning, 
was yet their countryman, und the 
desccmlant of an illustrioujf family, 
which their ancestors had delighted 
to honour. Por, always excepting 
the sanguinary period of the first re- 
volution, Fiance has ever been dis- 
tinguished ')} a most loyal attach- 
ment to the person and family of the 
reigning soveieigu. But in the re- 
cent — the actual case of Poland, not 
only was theie nothing to call for 
similar sympathies, but every possi- 
ble inducement to the adojition of 
nieasuies of stern retributive justice ; 
and we think a dispassionate obscivcr 
will rathi'r find cause to svoiuliT at 
their foibearanee, than to censure 
the momentary impel uojity by which 
s.'inie of their oppressois were sacri- 
ficed. 

The Provisional Government have 
i-iMU’d a iiroelamation acknowledging 
file aulliority of Nicholas, but re- 
(juiriq'r, on liis [uirt, that tlie Consti- 
tution gi anted by Alexander be pre- 
served* and adininisteied according 
to its oiiginal and true interjiretation 
— that the State's be kept separate — 
that no foreign troops be admitted 
into Poland — and that the old Polisli 
provinces, formeily separated from 
tlie kingdom, and added to Russia, 
be now restored to Poland. That 
these di'inands will be deervedve,xtra- 
vagant by an autocrat scjiooled iuthe 
doctrines of dospotijm, and flushed 
with the success of recent and impor- 
tant victories, is to be expected. But*- 
wcaie willing to hope that even he 
and those of his order may perceive 
— we know that they shoitiy must 
he taught — that there is a right prior 
and iiioic indefeasihle than their 
own, and tlnit no longer can it he 
thwarted or oj)[)ressc(J. iMeariwhile 
all possilde ()i eeaiition j is being 
taken hv the Ikdes. An immediate 


[Ja.'. 

levy of 200,000 iien has been decreed, 
and that invariable force, the Bur- 
gher Guard, has been formed for the 
preservation of order, no less than for 
the achievements of freedom. The 
whole population will arm, and, if 
war must decide the question, it will 
be war to the knife. 

There is every reason to liujic that 
Gallicia and Posen will respectively 
shake off the trammels of Austrian 
and Pt*ussian dominion. With all dur 
conviction of the higotted despotism 
by which the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin arc guided in their estimate of 
popular rights, we are yet dis[)ijsed to 
believe that they will have enough to 
do at home for some time to come. 
And at St. Petersburgh too, the capital 
of that imperial phihi.dhropi^t, wlio is 
icported to have sworn with ungo- 
vernable rage, that the rascally Poles 
should return to his benevolent guar- 
dianship, or he would slay every man 
of them — even at St. Petersburgh 
certain indications liave appeared of 
a nature to alarm his fatherly soli- 
citude. AVe sec that tlie government, 
have found it necessary to issue a 
piuclamation against young men of 
rank, and of no, rank, for eomliining 
together for the purpose of — wliat 
think you, reader ? — of ItrcukiiH) the 
wiudou's. 'fhis care on the part of 
the executive, proves, as the Peters- 
burghians are told in the proclama- 
tion, how w’atchful the government 
are for tlieir welfare, and for the pi e- 
servation of order. To us it proves 
something more — namely, that in the 
present convulsion of the political 
world, the autocratic thrones begin 
to totter, and that, while Nicholas 
and Metternich, and thh Prussian 
state-pilot, arc gnashing their irlle 
rage at the movement they would fain 
control in Poland, tlieir immediate 
efforts may he required in Peters- 
burgli, in Austrian Italy, and among 
the often bamboozled patriots of Jier- 
lin. In this latter city, a convulsion 
is expected, and, may we not say 
hoped ? 

** High deeds, O German.s, we expect 
from you !" 

And we doubt not that you will find 
betteii work for his Prussian Majesty 
than looking after I\isen. 

Wishing Nicholas and our fiiend 
Metternich the compliments of the 
season, we here cVmclude fur the 
[ire.sent. ^ % 
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Among Lnllicr'.s S|7inhial Songs, of 
which \aiious collect ions have ap- 
peared ot late years,* the one en- 
titled fc'ii’fe Bunj hf unser Colt, 
i^ iinj\ersally regarded as the best; 
and indeed still retains its place 
and devotional use in the Psalmo- 
dies of Ih'olestant Germany, Of the 
'fnne, which also is by Luther, we 
have no copy, and only a second- 
hand knowledge : to the original 
Words, jirohably never before printed 
in Kngland, we subjoin the following 
translation ; which, if it pn^^se^s the 
only merit it can pretend to, that (jf 
lilcral adherence to the sense, will 
not ])rov(' unacce[)tahle to our read- 
ers. Luther’s iiiu ic is heard daily 
in our churches, several of our llnest 
Psalm- tunes lieing of liis composi- 
tion. Luther’s sentiments, also, aie. 
oi should be, jneseiit in many an 
English heart ; the moie intciesting 
to us is any the smalfest articulate 
expiessiou of these. 

'J’lie great Kcfoimer’s love of uu- 
sie, of poetry, it has otten been re- 
marked, is one of the most signili- 
cant features in his character. Put, 
indeed, if every great man, Napoleon 
himself, iri intrinsically a poet, an 
idealist, with more or less coniplete- 
iii'ss of utterance, which of all our 
great men, in these modern ages, had 
such an endowment in (liat kind as 
T.uthcr.^* He it was, emphatically, 
who stood baseil on the Spiiitual 
World of man, and only bv'the foot- 
ing and mirficulous power he had oh- 
1 ained there, eouli’ avoi k such changes 
in the Maleiial World. As a ])aitici- 
pant and ili-jjariser of divine mllu- 
ences, he shevAs himself among hu- 
man alVdUs a true connecting me- 
dium and visible Messenger bctAvecii 
Heaven and ICarth; a man, therefore, 
not only jierniitted to entcT the sphere 
of Poetry, hut to dAvell in the puiest 
ceiitio thereof: ])erlui])S the most in- 
spired of all TeacJii'i’s since the first 
apoi-tles of Ms faith ; and tlms not a 
Poet (July, hut a Ihophet and God- 
ordained Priest, which is the iiighc.st 


form of that dignity, and of all dig- 
nity. 

Unhappily, or hapjiily, Luther’s 
poetic feeling did not so much learn 
to c'\preh.s itftclf in fit Words that take 
captive ewery ear, as in lit Actions, 
wherein truly, under still more im- 
presMve manifestiition, tlie spirit of 
spheral Melody .esides, and still au- 
dibly addresses us. In hisAvritten I'o- 
enis we find little, save that Strength 
of (• IP whose words.” it has been 
said, ''were half-battles;" little of 
that s1;ill Haimowy and hleiuling soft- 
ness of, union which is tire last per- 
fectron of Strength ; less of it than 
even hi^ conduct often manifcsied. 
With Words he had no^- kanud to 
make pure music ; it was by Heeds 
of Love, or heroic \h\lour, that lie 
spoke fiTely ; in tones, mJ,y througli 
his Piute, amid tears, could the sigh 
oJ'thdt strong soul lind utterance. 

Never tireless, though in imjierfecL 
articulation, the same voice, if wi^ 
will listen well, is to bc’ heard also 
in his writings, in his Poem-^. The 
following, for example, Jais, ujmn our 
ears ; yet is there something in it 
like the sound of Alpine avalanche'i, 
or the first muimur of Parthejuake.*^ ; 
in the v ery vastnes'^ of which disso- 
nance a higlier unison is revealed to 
us, IaiJIkt wrote this Song in a time 
of blackest tlu eatenirigs, wdiieh, how- 
ever, could lu no wise heconu' a time 
of Despair, lu those tunes, rugjjTjcl^ 
broken as they are, do we not recog- 
nise the accent of that suniifioiu'd 
man, (siunnioned not hy ( haHes the 
Piflh, hut by God Almiynty' also,) 
who answered his fi’iond’s warning 
not to enter Worms, in this Avise : 
“Were there as many dev ils in Worms 
as there are roof-tile.'>, 1 would on — 
of him who, alone in that assemblage, 
before all einperoi’s, and prrncipali- 
tics, and nowers, spoke forth these 
final find toi ever memorable words : 

" It i.« neithA- safe nor |)rudcnl to do 
auglit against conscience. Here stand 
J, I cannot otherAvc-^e. God assist me 
Ameii J^t is evident enough that 


=* Por example : Luther’s ^rehtliche Licdo nvbst dcmn\ (jvdovii'n iihcr die inusirOf 
(Berlin, 1817) ; Die Lh'der Luthe 'fgcsaunndl ion Kuie<iftrtcn mui Dftmbaeh, &c. 

j- “ Till MU’li time, :is cither by pioons from Holy ^icriptir.o, or hy ta r ^e!^^on oi arj^u- 
ment I liave been confuted ;md coevh-ted, T c.annot, anrlviill not ictant, weiJ weder*strlur 
1 /ocf/ ^eraihen i^l, divna wider (iewnsen zn thtni, llicr stehe ich, trh ktinu nicht ondeis* 
dull tidfe mu. AiMin 
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lo this rmiVi all Popes' conclaves, and with all its strc^ig Ti'oes, may be to 

Imperial Diets, and hosts and nations the smallest sp//i’k of electric Fire, 

were but w^cak ; weak as the forest 

EINE FESTE EURO 1ST UNSER GOTT. 


Kin* feste Burg ist unser Goti, 

Kin* gute IVehr nnd fP'affen ; 

Kr hilff uns friy aus aller Noth, 

Die miit jet zt hat hetroffev. 

I)er alte hose Fiend, 

Mif Krnst ers jetzt meiut ; 

Gross Machl and t'iel List 

Sein gran sum* Ri'istzeurh ist, 

jinf Erd*7i ist nicht seins Gloivhpi, 

% 

Mif Husi'er Maclit ist nichls gejluin 
I f 'ir siud gar huhl verloren : 

Ks sfreif*tfur a ns der rechid Mann, 
Den (rotf sefhst hat erkoren, 

Fragsi du wer er ist ^ 

Kr heissf Jesus Christ, 

Der fle7're ^ehnnth, 
iind ist kein under Goff, 

Das Feld muss er hehaltcn, 

(hid we an die JVelt roll Te\fel war, 
(hid imllVn mis gar verschlmgen, 

Ho f arch ten wir uns nicht so sehr, 

Ks sail ans dock gtdingen, 

Der Karst e dieser welt, 

(Vie saner er sich stellt, 

'Khut er nus dock nicht s ; 

Das mavhf er ist gerichtt. 

Kin [fhirilein, kann ihn fallen. 

Das IVort sic sullen lassen stfilin 
(hid keineti Drnik dazii ha hen 
lji\ ist beg nns icofil anf dt m Plan 
Mit seineni Geist nnd (tui^.-n. 
Nehn^n sie nns den Leih, 

(hit*, Khr*, Kind and IVeib, 
tjussfahrey^ dahin. 

Hie hahen*s kein (jcwimi, 

this llcich Gott(fs mu^s uns hleihen. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 

He'll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o'ertaken. 

'I'he ancient Prince of Hell, 

Hath risen with purpose fell ; 

Strong mail of Craft and Powder, 

He wearcth in this hour. 

On Earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can. 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 

Put for us lights th(V})ropcr Man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye. Who is this same ? 

(’hrist Jesus is his name. 

The Lord Zeboath's Son, 

Ho and no other one 
Sliall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Devils oVr 
Atyl watching to devour us, 

AVe lay it not to heart so sore. 

Not they can overpower us. 

And lot the Prince of III 
Look grim as e’er he will. 

He harms us not a whit. 

For why? His doom is writ, 

A wmrd shall quickly sjlay him. 

God's Word, for all their craft and force. 
One moment will not linger. 

Put spite of Hell, shall ha\eits course, 
'Tis wu’itteii by his finger. 

And tlio' they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife. 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vainsli all. 

The City of God remainctli. 
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OURSELVES, THE GREY ADMINISTRATION, AND FIIINGS IN GENERAL. 

We have now completed our year, and have got over that period of ])robation 
fairly enough. In fact, without boasting, we may say that no Magazine 
within our ineinory, ever made its way so successfully in so shoit a tirni‘. 
We arc now fairly and firmly fixed and recognized, as leading inemhers of tlu' 
highest class of periodicals. Our opinion is (juoted in a!^ directiorjs — our praise 
is an object of hope or gratitude — our censure a mattei of fear and mortification. 
Every body knows this, and therefore it is unnecessary to dilate upon it any 
further. If our readers should ask, is our sale as gieat as our unprecedeiPed 
reputation — or if anybody prefers it, our unprecedented notoi iet y — would lead 
them to suppose.? we aiisw^er, that there v^c secrets which we must keep to 
ourselves. We content oiii>elves with saying, that we sell considerably 
more than three times the niimbei ‘^old by Iklarkwouil at the end of ///.v liist 
year ; and as every number is gathering like j snow-ball, we have no reason 
to complain. 

Of our literary merits we suppose we need not say niucli. If tliey do not 
speak for themselves, recommendation will do them little seivice. Av^ to our 
critical labours, we think we have pretty fairly kejit t(» our original compact 
Muth the public, and most unsparingly hunted down literal \'*4i<rnil)ug anIu i- 
ever it crossed our path. It was to no purpose tliat it came before us arrayed 
in all the panoply of puff. A touch of our Ithuriel spear exposed the iuija>s- 
tor in his true nakedness, and we completed thi ceremony by a bastinado in 
the manner of Algiers. It is by this time sufficiently evident, that we are 
not connected with any of thob% pestilential coteries, whether of authois or 
hookselleis, or a mixed commission of both, who iufi'st hteratun^ to tlie 
delusion of the unwary. Nobody is praised in Frcwr\s Muffazino because he 
jmblishes at Longman’s, or Murray’s, or (.'olbunrs, or Whiltakei ’s, or Saun- 
ders's, or Simpkin's ; the idea appears to us ridiculous. Let tliose gent le- 
inen produce good works, and from us they shall reieive good woids, but 
upon no other condition. If they jiroduce things aliominable and imultera- 
ble, as every one of them very frequently doei, they may be sure that oui 
practice will continue to be, to hold the ab^ijii nation up to the full gaze of 
the indignant reading jiublic of England. It is the same way with authois. 
There is not one of the tribe, from north of Sutlicrland to tlie houtli J^f 
vonshiie — from the east of Norfolk to the west of (Jalway, lliat possesses the 
power of averting the rigidity of one (»f ourHhadamanthian reset ipts^ Nairu' 
with us is nothing. 11 mio name von c porcaio, said the Italian sinner to an 
inquisitive confess)!, who had asked the name of him wlu) wns^^revealmg lii^* 
crimes. If the penitent was right, :'as we think he was,) i (pially coirect is the 
determi nation which we have laid down, to consider tliat mau’o nauK' is ta 
lie a merit — a jiassport into the jiaradise of our applause. Wo know that 
we have not a little asloiushed by the freedom of our strictures, certain vete- 
rans who have been, God knows how many years, living upon the traditional 
fame of a handful of songs and ballads; and wlio, thinking that on the 
.strength of this glory tliey arc entitled to applause as a mattiT of course in 
evei ything they attempt, have been soinewtiyit r^iffied when we dissttiiteil from 
their "])aJming oil' crusts ujion us for mutton.” ^ 

We know that some have considered us rather too severe every now and 
then, and recommended more lenient applications. AVe suppose that never 
Avas there critic against whom the .same complaint was not made. Sunf (/ui- 
hvs in mtird indoor vimiH acet'j say.s Horace quiet and finikin as his satire 
We say, in our justification, wc have a constant and daily provocation to our 
spleen, in the nourishing vigour of the puff system, I’here is not a book pub- 
lished of the slightest importSlnce — ( i. p. which costs the publisher any sum 
of money worth caring about) — which in one quarter or another of the critical 
or pscmiocritical world, is not sure of being lauded in terms of tlie most out- 
rageous eulogy* were it the stupidest and the basest of all human cynipo.si- 
tions. We take shame to ourselves, as the Emperor of ( 'lima says in liw 
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proclamations, that we Inve not exposed the minute underwork of the sys- 
tem, [we km)W it well] by which this fraud is carried oif; but -wc shall take 
an early oj)portunity of so doing. In the meantime wc have pretty well de- 
molished two or three knots of author-knaves, who owed whatever reputa- 
tion they had to the pulling of themselves and their co-rogucs ; and wc have 
another covey or two immediately within range of our Manton, into which 
we intend to let fly ere long with deadly and unsparing aim. It certainly 
moves our indignation, to see Mr. A.^s book published by Mr. B. landed in * 
Journal, the ^ * Magazine, the * ♦ * Review ; Journal, Magazine, and Re- 
view, all belonging to the said Mr. B. : nor is our wrath much abated, if wc 
find the laudatory strain prolonged in the * * * * Newspaper, or the *»***■ 
Gazette, on the strength of the said Mr. A. having been a reporter on the 
r>iie, oi a pot comjianion of the Editor of the other ; or by any other means 
able to injiifoiice dispensers of critical lenown. Wc have seen advertise- 
nicjits of books, with a dozen /'xtracts from reviews, magazines, literary 
journals, and ordinary’ newspapers, all loud in eulogy of a trumpery book, 
every one of which Ave could Ifavc traced to the dictation of author or pub- 
lislier. And yet this no doubt passes off as the genuine effusion of honest 
criticism, and sells the work. ** Sure it must be a good one, pa*, when you 
see how highly it is spoken of in so many places.** Determined, if not to 
pul down, that pcrhajis is beyond our jiower, (w’'e shall try however) yet to 
olfer som? -'heck to this system of swindling, for it is nothing else, we shall 
puisue the (Mibrse wc have already maikcd out for ourselves, and bestow 
our buflVts Avith the same severity and impartiality, careless if every noAv 
and then a cry should arise from a mischievous chA^arf, sore from our well 
deserved infliction, of “ Man of age, thou smitest sore,** 

Our politics must he tolerably familiar to our readers by this time. We 
started Ultra Tory, and so we continue. do not believe in free trade, or 
any of the other dogmas of the political economists ; and we have taken some 
pains, which we are happy to say have not been altogether thrown away, to 
jirove that their desperate system has brought the financial and commercial 
interests of the country to the A^erge of destrurtron. We are as firm as any 
of the most sturdy of our sect for (Church and King, and therefore our opi- 
nions wuthin the last two years, have come round decidedly in favour of 
Befbrrn in Parliament, as the (^ily means left of securing both from the as- 
saults of discontent on the psirt of the populace, and the undermining of 
treachery on the part of the boroughmongors and their allies. Jlic Parlia- 
nie^YU is at present constituted is not one on which any person, aaJio wishes 
Avelb'io the institutions of the country, can rely. All that that body seeks 
is to peir;)etuato the power of those Avho mainly constitute it — to increase 
their inllyence — to load them with honours, and places, and pay, pcifectly 
careless wdmther in so doing they sacrifice the interest of every other person 
in the state. The large body of the nation which was hostile to C’atholic 
Etrianci[)ation, suffported the parliamentary system, under the mistaken idea, 
that it Avas the best calculated instrument for averting the evil Avliich they 
dreaded. It is useless to say how they were deceived. From that moment 
forth the ranks of the opponents of Parliamentary Reform became wonder- 
fully thinned — they lost, in fact, almost every man of intellect and integrity 
which they had formerly contained. 

'I’he rertdy subserviency to •the* s>olitary government of the Duke, a govern- 
ment formed upon the prin^ciples /)f the camp, which the last Parliament dis- 
])Iayed, increased the gbneral disgust. Outside the doors of St. StepherFs 
the measures of the Duke were in general the objects of dislike or ridicule ; 
lie was uii[)opular, his colleagues were 'despised : within those doors tlie mi- 
nisteis had every thing their oAvm A\'ay. This was not “ Avorking avcII.** 
Whatever force was left to the people, they exerted in the elections against 
him, and the result was a Parliament that, on a well chosen question, de- 
t'ealed him by a poor majority of 'Jff- Had the election been really in tl.e 
hands of the peojile, the Duke’s administration would not have had nine and 
Iweiiiy \otCf^ jii ail. 'J’his really after all is not working much hotter. 

We lia\e now a Whig ininisLiy, which is so far hotter tUm the Duke’s, 
that it IS pledged to at least some show of u.-pect fin popular ^opinion, aiiit 
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cannot pretend to\!;ovcrn upon his principle of iSij volo, sic jahvo, stvt pro 
ratione vohnitas. 1% is bound to give us reasons for its rule. Old rocolloc- 
tions of Whiggery are however so closely inwoven into the very texture of 
our minds, that we cannot well conceive an honest Whig ministry. It seems 
to us that there must be job, and shuffle, and trick, and .scheme, and intrigue, 
somewhere at work. We may not yet sec them, but wc feel a consciousness 
that they are in existence, and only want a little time to be brought to light. To 
do our new I’rcmicr justice, he has not lost any time in. showing tliat, so far 
as jobbery is part of the creed, he hath not departed from it. He has in the 
course of his first month of office, provided for thirtecr^ of his own relations, 
honestly giving as a reason, that, as he had been forty years in the winter of 
opposition, it was only fair that when the sun of office ohon© ui)on him at 
last, he should lose no time in making use of his unexpected opportunity. 

To speak the plain truth, we have a low opinion of Loid Grey. ' We 
see enough, even in the short time that Jic has been in office, to be con- 
vinced that, as far as ministerial integrity is conceified, he will be in no 
whit superior to any of hi^a predecessors. • His talents have never had 
anything like an efficient liial. It retjuires^no great force of intellect, oi 
vast expanse of knowledge, to keep up such an opposition as that in 
which lie distinguished himself. A small quantity of oratory, W'cll hus- 
banded, and kept up foi- three or four great occasions in the year, will go a 
great way, and ]ia»s off its possessor as a man tif commandinff^'Io(|uence. 
We shall now see whether he will find it as easy to act aWn^advise ; to 
guide the state as to blame the guidance of others ; to do the business of 
the country as to make the crack op(:osition 8]>eech of the session. We 
think he will fail. It is quite evident that he il already backing out of the 
cause of reform, of which he was the prime clfampion and authority, and 
whispers arc alloat that he is^negociating for a coalition with the more 
shameless jiart of the ejected ministers, in order to carry on his admi- 
nistration, according to the old and received code of Treasury maxims. If 
tills be tiuc, the doom of his premiership is sealed. We do not think he 
will long continue at the head of affairs as it is, but it ought to be a 
matter of consequence to him wdiether lie falls with decency or disho- 
nour. . 

Of his colleagues. Lord Brougham and Vlux is, we think, rather a fa- 
vourite, and Lord Althorp is doing his busine^i remarkably well. We have 
not heard any thing respecting the other members of the cabinet, but 
we suppose they are alive. It is a ministry that wants mending. ^ , 

But some one will say — whom do you want ? You were as gayio*; a 
sky-laik when the Duke was ousted, and now you arc growling Loid 
Grey. 

\\c say — softly. Be not in a passion. We are no cabn]^et manufac- 
turers — no prime-minister bakers. We will have some persons in at last 
to ])Iease*us; and the more remote they are chosen fibm the club fac- 
tions of the House of Commons, or the debasing atmosjiherc of the' pub- 
lic offices, the better it will be for the country. In the first jilace, how- 
ever, reform in Parliament. Depend upon it, good people, it must come ; 
and even if you do not like it, it will be good policy to pretend you do. 

This is oiir present faith. Of course vve shall evolve our principle.s more 
at length, and in many a more orderly pape^\heuf:aftcr. • 

In the mean while, good reader.', and gentle, we wish you a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. Why*shuuh/we liothcr either you or 
ourselves with politics in days devoted to loast beef and plumpudding 
— the true 'Cory and orthodox food of all God-fearing })eople at this lady 
season. Kat therefore largely and drink deeply, without sjioiling your 
digestion by any idle indulgence in the faculty of thought. It is no time 
for such nonsense. Or if you do think, divert and instruct your minds 
by retlccting that you have Outlived the wonderful and horrific year of 
1830, chequeri'd with so many in»portant events. We just set down a 
(lo/en of them, which, for the mnie clear understanding of our readeis, we 
sliall reduce iut^o a tabular foim. We rather tliink, that since the com- 
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mencement of the worldjH such a number of events, so striking and so inler- 
estini: to the human race, never occurred in a single year^ — 

1 . The death of George IV. 

2. The battles of Paris. 

3. llie expulsion of Charles X., with his tail. 

4. The di3meml)erment of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

5 The abdication of the king of Saxony. 

6. The kicking out of the duke of Brunswick. 

7. The utter slating of the Dey of Algiers. 

8. The death of our Lord the Pope. 

9. The death of the king of Naples. 

10. The revolution in Poland. 

11. The dethronement of the duke of Wellington. 

12. The Establishment of Eraser's Magazine. 

Gracious heaven! Just think cof that list of wonderful and important 
events crowded in that short space. One pope, two kings, dead ; two kings, 
one duke, one d(;y, missing; one^rcat, half a dozen small states revolutionized; 
two ditto dismembered ; four nMnisters* in gaol for life ; fifty ditto kicked out 
of othcc for the same period : and our Magazine set ui‘! — all in the one 
year. l*cople a hundred years hence wdll not believe it. Ah'l yet it is 
true. Well may we call 1830, the annus mirauilis. 

But, go'-o your plumpudding, go — go : mind, however, you take a large 
glasa of hranity after it. 

1. 

And in a bumper highf. as the waning moments fly, 

Let us bid a gay gc\)d bye to the year that is gone ; 

May hopes of joy and light, merry th(vights and prospects bright. 
Gladden ail the twelvemonths’ flight, of the year — 31 ! 

2 . 

We’ve done with all the quarrels about old doting Charles, 

Aud blazing are tar barrels about king Louis' thione ; 

But who so bold to say for whom Paris will huzza 
Upon the C’hristmas d'‘y of the year — 31 ! 

J 3. 

Against the rebel Pole.s, his whi*>keied hordes in .shoah, 

* •- The Czar of Russia rolls from the Dnieper and the Don ; 

And many a field of light gleam.s red ujion the sight — 

*‘May God defend the right in the year — 31 ! 

“ ,, 4. 

'file Germans are awake — the Italian gives a shake — t 

And the f^wiss by hill and lake still growls, grumbles on — 

And tlie Belgians, thanks to Potter, without or bread or butter, 

Will cause no little splutter in the year — 31 ! 

5. 

Tliere is jjobo<iy can tell what is doing with Miguel, 

Bat all cannot be w'tfll vt kh fhat ycliow-visaged Don ; 

And king Ecrditiamlcof 8pajn mu.st battle to maintain 
Ilis days of trolibled reign in the yedr — 31 ! 

(i.. 

8o where’er Ave look around, chance of fighting’s to be found ; 

AVe, linked in ocean's bound, may all quietly look on — 

And peaceful and serene, behind our rai^part green. 

Read Fraser's Magazine all the yeai — 31 ! 


Our months do not yet bind up ideasaTitly : wc shall mend that In the 
course of the year by a doulile number. 
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Forlhcoming. — The Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thos. Moore, 
Esq., with portrait. 

The Sixtli Fart of the Botanic Garden, 
by IL Miumd, F. L. S. 

A Course of Lessons in Frcndi Litera- 
ture, by Mr. llowbothani, on the plan of 
his German Lessons. 

The Incognita, or, Sins and Peccadilloes, 
a Tale of Spain, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Caslillian,” &l. 

Theoretical and Practical Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation, hy 
Mr. M'CulIoch, Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the Univoisity of London. 

The Author of “ Marriage” lias another 
Novel almost ready for publication, to be 
entitled “ Destiny.” 

The Rev. Henry Tattam, and W. O.s- 
bnrn, juii., Em]. ha\o antiounced their 
intention of publishing, in a cheap form, 
an Egyptian Lexicon of the C<»Ipic, .Schi- 
<lif. and IJashmuric Dialects; containing 
all the words jireserved in all the accos- 
.sible manuscripts and published works in 
the dialects of ancient Egypt ; with their 
significations in Gieck, Latin, and English. 

Nearly ready, the First Volume ^f \ 
Concise View of the Succession of Sacred 
literature, in a chronologic.il arrange- 
ment of authors and their works, from 
the invention of alphahotiicd cbanicters to 
the year of our Loid, 1415. — Part L By 
Adam Claikc, LL.D., F. A.S. &c. &c.— 
Fait 11. By J. B. B. Claike, M.A., of 
4 rill. (’oil. Cambridge ; and chaplain to 
H. U. H. the Duke ol Sushcv. 

In the press, 'flic Daughter of Hero- 
dins, a Tiagcdy, By Ileniy Rich, E.sq. 

Sir Jamc.s South has anuouiued for im- 
mediate' puliluatjon a work on the pro- 
(ccdii'gs of the Ho}al Soeioly, &c. the 
Necc.ssity of a llefoim of its Conduct, and 
a r('-inodoHing «f its Charter, fitc. 

Nearly rea/1), an Introduction to the 
Study of IlliMian Aii.'itomy. By William 
Paxton, JMeiiibcr of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, ttc. 

A nariativc entitled ‘‘ An Only Son,” 
by the author of** My Early Dajs.” 

Menioijs and Correspondence ol the late 
Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Liuneati 
Society. 

Very shoilly, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo 
The (jenllcmav in iilack i ! By one ot the 
})iincipal contrilnitors to Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine. Illustuilcd by numerous engiav- 
ings, from designs by i'ruiLsfiank. 

The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Royal Socii'ty. &c. 
By J. A. P.uis, M.D., F.U.S. &c. \ol. 
with Portrait, itc. 

Colonel Montague’s Ornithological Dic- 
tionary of Biitish Birds, with additions by 
J. Rennie, the ne«ly-appointed Professor 
to the King’s College. 


Travels in Chili, Bueuoa Ayres, and Pe- 
ru, by S. Haigh. 

Lectures on Music, by Dr. Crotcli. 

Mr. Dunkin lias in the press a second 
edition (unavoid.ibly limited to I'hirty Co- 
pies, in consequence of the destruction of 
the plates,) of The liistoiy and Antiqui- 
ties of Bicester. 

A new work f; M. Ilcy Dussueil, enti- 
tled “ The End of the World,” is on the eve 
of appearing in J’ariu, it will conta« a re- 
view of tlie opinions of Carlisfx, Bonripar- 
tibt', liepublicuiis, &c. 

A Selection of Mr. Hogg’s be.st Songs is 
in the pi ess, and ifspected to jq/pcar about 
Christnuis. 

'J'he roilo\vin<r w’orks are also announced 
for sp.H'iv publication. — 

View the Hindoo Stale of Society ; 
exhibiting an Account of rlic Form of Go- 
vernment, Maimeis, Cu.^toms, &c. of the 
Inhabitants of India. By Lu^jat-'^olonel 
Stewairt. In 3 vols. 8\o. 

(’hristus in Cu-lo, &c. By the Rev. J, 
Brown, of Whitburn. 

The Biiwen Serpent. By Thomas Er- 
skiiic, Em| V^tWocatc. In 12nio. 

Ulster)- of the Covenanters, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution in 1GS8. 
Ill 2 vols. 18mo. 

Lives of C’apt.iin Hugh Clapperton and 
Dr. Oudney, Travellers in the Interior of 
Africa. In J8mo. 

Scripture the Test of CJharacter. An 
AddreS|| to the Jnfiuential (hasses of So- 
ciety ojlthe elfects of their example. De- 
dicated^a the fRieen. In Svo. 

A Meimiir of the late Rev, Dr. William 
Ritchie, Pinfcts'or of Divinity in the Uui- 
vei.sity of Edinbiugh, and one of tliif Mi- 
nisters of the High Church of that 
In J8mo. • 

Biographical Skclclies and ^utlientic 
Anecdotes of Hor.ses, the Allied 

.Species. Hlua:riilcd by Portiaits, en- 
graved on Steel hy W\*1L Lizars, of cele- 
biated and reinaikable Hordes. By Cap- 
tain Thomas P^rown, F.L.S.,&c, 

In the picj-s, a ni.-.lory of the late 
French Revolution. By an Eye Witness, 
the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Wadham College, and Protestor of 
AngIf)*.SaAn in the Cniversity oP Oxford. 

A JIanual ^f the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of I’eiiue- 
mann. By the Rev. Arthur Johnson, 

M A., late Fellow of Wadham College, 
and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Unl- 
veisity of (Jxfbid. 

Ueflcction.s on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, of the j'rincipal Nations of 
Antiquity, tianslatcd iroin the German of 
A. IL L. llecrcn, Knight of the Guelphic * 
Order, Prole ’.>or of History in the Uni- 
verhily of (hutingcu, and Member of nu- 
lucious learned Societies. 
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i*'>f(*ssor Hcercn’s Manual of the His- 
tory of the European Stutes-system and 
their Colonics. 

The Heauties of Modern British Boctry, 
systemaiically arranged^ v^ith an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By David Grant, Aber- 
deen. 

A lourth edition of “ Laconics.” 

*lhc thhd voluTUC of Lieut. -Colonel Na- 
pier's History of the Poj insular war, with 
IMans, 

TheT;dl»a; or, the Moor of Portugal, 
a Homatitf 1)> Mis. Biay. ^ol^. 

\'(’g(^cil»l ('i)ok('i \ ; with ail Intioduc- 
iion, i(*( latiicciu.ing Ab.'.lineiKC lioni Aiii- 
lual Pood and Intoxicating Liquors. 

In 1 vol, 8vo. a new edition of thp ex- 
traoi dinary Bhick Booiv, comprising a 
complete l-lxiiosition of the Abuses in the 
Church, the State, and Colonies; with 
Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pe^?bioncrs, 

The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, 
elucidated tliiougli French Examples. By 
Jn',tiu Ilreniin 

I’kssays c'lTrf.-ining the Faculties and 
j‘i(()noni\ ol the Min<l, by William Godw'in. 

Mr. John 'J\i>lor, lorineily Editor of the 
i.s at prcM iit, and ha-, leci' for some 
time pa.sl, busy in writing his M<emoirs, or 
Keininisccnccs. 

The Devil’jj Drive, a Satiiiral Poem on 
late Events. 

In the pi ess, by L. F. de Porquet. 1. 
Sequel to Tresor, or the tuining of Eng- 
lish into Fnnch; 2. Introduction to Paii- 
siiin Phra.seology ; .S. Le Grand Sccietaire 
FranvaU, selection of English liCtt 'rs on 
Bu.«iucsji, to bo read from Eugliif into 
French at sight, with Note-i for lb use of 
lio>s; d. 11 Tesoretto, or turning English 
into Italian at .sight; 5. The Femvickiaii 
Sy.sten. of teaching French; d. Le Tra- 
Parisien. 

In th(X' press, Knox’s History of the 
Befonuation of Religion in Scotland, with 
an Historical liUioduction and Notes. By 
AFilliain M‘Gavin, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Second Edition, \i'ry much augment- 
ed and improved, of Professor Millington’s 
Ejiilome of the Elementary Princijdes of 
Mechanical Philosophv. The work will 
he in an K\o. volume, and will contain 
160 wood engrav'iigs. 

A Key to a Munplete set of Arithmetical 
Rods, containing Diieitions dir IKcir 
Use, and Answers to m .irly 'llhiee Tluiu- 
sand Que.stions in ilie fiiif Four Rules of 
Arithmetic, simple <ind compound, wliidi 
may he perfonned by means of sixteen 
rods, according to the plan of Lord Najiicj, 
Author of the Logarithms, upon which 
.system more than one-half the tiirc usu- 
ally employed may be saved to both 


Teachers and Pupils By P. B. Temple- 
ton, Mijstcr of Cannon-street Academy, 
Preston. 

A Second Edition of the First Volume 
of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” 

Mr. Jones Uuain’s Two Lectures on Ihe 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, deli- 
veied at the opening of the Medic.il Ses- 
sion, 18u0, in the Medical School, Aldens- 
gate-stieet. 

A Collection of Statute.s relating to (he 
Town of Kingston -upon- Hu 11. By Wil- 
liam Woolley, Solicitor. 

Hall’s Coniemplations, with an Fl.^say 
on his Life and Writings. By (ht Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols. 8 VO. 

A Help to Professing Chrislians, in 
Judging of their Spiritual State and Growth 
in (xrace. Containing Direction^ for Sell- 
ExaminatiiMi, the False and Genuine Evi- 
<lences of True Ciodlines.s, and the Nature, 
Maiks, I liuderanec.s, M- nns of Promoting 
and Advantages of Grow tn in Grace. By 
the Rev. John Barr, Glasgow^. 1 vol 
12mo. 

Barnett’s Lay.s of the Pa.s->ions, with 
Drawings, the Poetry by Mrs. C. 1C 
M ilson. 

The celebrated Treatise of Joaeliim For- 
tius llingel Bergiiis de Ralione Studii. 
Traixdated from the Ediliori ol Van Erpe. 
By G. B. liar]), C. C. College, Cambridge, 

Beauties of the Mind, u PoetKal 
Sketch; witli L.avs, llistoriial and Ro- 
mantic. By Charle.s Swam, Author of 
“ Metrical Essays.” 

An Examination of the English System 
of Balancing Books. By E. T. Jones, 
styding himself Piolcssor of the Science of 
Pei feet Book-keeping. Exemjditied in a 
J..tdger wherein every cntiy is wrong 
posted, and which is proved by his System 
t«> be perfectly c Direct. By a Practical 
Bookkeeper. 

Roxobel. By Mrs. Siierwood. In 3 vols. 

The Annals of My Village, being a Ca- 
lendar of Nature, for cveiy Month in the 
Year. By the Author of “ Select Female 
Bioiriapliy ” 

Practu-al Ob.sei vations on the Nature, 
Cure, and Prevention of Diseases of the 
Lungs, and other impoitant Parts, are 
pie})aring for publication. By'^ Mi. John 
Smith, Lecturer on Aii.itoniy, Idiysiology, 
and Surgery. 

Divaiicalion of the New’ Te.st.uneiit into 
Doctiiiie and llistoiy. By T. Wirgnian, 

i-sq. 

All Analysis of Aichbishop Seeker’s 
Lectures on the Church (’atechism, ar- 
langed as a Course of Sermons prejiavaloiy 
to Conlii Illation. By the Rev. Richard 
Lee, B.A. 


Gunnvll luid She nma,i, Cro.'ti C’tmrf, Fie t Street. 
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Abcrvekn, Lord, 262 — his character as a 
statesman, 597 

Academy, Uoyal, the invidious mode of 
admitting and hanging pictures, 104 — 
their last exhibition, 108 
Administration, the Wellington, 592 
After the Battle, 672 
Age, the, the editor’s aflray with Mr. C. 
Kemble, 405, note — his strictures on Miss 
F. Kemble, 466 

Alexander, R., fate of the colonies, 226-— 
his advice to the West Indians, 228 
America, sa\age life in, 1!)9 
Ameiican traditions by Galt, 321 — Che- 
rokee, a tradition of the back woods, 
322 

Amuipty the, for 1831, 547 — extract Aom 
the Dispeiitjation, an Irish stoiy, by Mis, 
Hall, 5^17 '1 

Anglchey, Marquis of, his dismissal from 
the Lovd Lieutenancy of Ireland, 591 
Annuals, remarks on tlicir embellishments, 
91 

Animals, the, for 1831, 543 
Annus Mirahilis, the, 1830, 748 
Anti-slavery Society, 73 — the shrewd po- 
licy shewn in its mode of attackinj^ the 
West India iutere>t8, 230 — the colonists 
r. the Anti-slavery Society, 334 — their 
petitions, 707 

Anti-slavery meetings at Biistol and Glas- 
gow, 571 

Apparitions, philosophy oi’, 33 — Lucretius’ 
theory, 33 — the doctrine of Palnigcne- 
sy, 34 — spectral illiKSions instanced in 
the c.ise of Nicolai, 36 — aLo Ben Jon- 
son, 39' “account of “ second sight,” 
--riatuial causes assigned f<»r ilu' phe- 
nomena of ajipai it ions, 5 1(1 — case of that 
class of spectre teniied “ blue dcMis,” 

513 

Aristociacies of England and France, dif- 
ference between, 182 

Art and IJxhibilions, strictures on, 93 — 
direction ofai 1 in this conntiy , 96 — man- 
nerism of iiiOirt of the popular artists, 97 

Ballot, vote by, 717 

Banker.s, their petitions against the forgery 
laws, 671 

Barth61eniy and Men, extujet from their 
poem L'lnsuriprlwny 235 
Bartholomew Fair, Dillon’s ^enTlon on, 3 12 

by the Man-u-\var’s man, 

431 

Bathurst, Lord, 262, 597 
Bayley, F. W. N., “ Four years in the 
Indies,” by'^, 61 — his account of the corn- 
lorfable condition of the slases, 64 
Belgium, affairs of, by an eyc-w'itif!^s, 604 
— De Potter, ihir! — pioximatc causes rl* 
the revolution, h()5--(neit acts of lee 
government against the press, ihin 
conimcnccmcnr of the revolt, ihd - re- 
sistance of Brussels to the Dutch tioops, 


606— the provisional governmentJeOT 
—congress, 608— separation from Hol- 
land, 609 — the inevitable distress that 
will ensue Ironi it, ihki — inOuence of the 
priesthood against Holland, 610 — the 
policy of intervention considered, ibid — ■ 
little danger to be apprehended from 
annexing Bel^ mi to France, 61 1 
Betty. Master, the voung Roscius, 737 
Blackwood's Magazine, its iiidisflbet die- 
A*nce of Charles X., 4S3 
Blue Devils, singular case of, 513 
Boaijen, Mr., his Life, of Mn. Jordan, 
736- -a ineie h^sh, ibid — singular blun- 
der, *738 — motives for getting up the 
compilation, ibid 
Bonhail^ Mr. 717 

Boroughs, the elective system of, 614 — the 
law lelative to it ought to be abolislied, 
615 

Biides of the ensuing year. 

Brougham, Mr., his speefn on the slave 
question, (i7 — his singular argument 
against slavery', 68 — his unfairness, 70 
— panq|ilet by, on the late elections, 262 
— Ills t\vatjon to the clranccllor.ship, 
603— his two tests of national happi- 
ness, 708 

Brussels, commencement of the revolution 
at, 605 — cowardice of the Dutch troops, 
606 — outrage.s committed by the mob, 
607 

BuckingJiain, Mr,, Ins pioposed scheme for 
a voluge of discovery, 222— iis quackery 
expAed in the Sfunt of Litprafurp, 223 
Burtoii^Mr., his I'Mcetplu Jlierog/i/pbi- 
m, 332 

Byron, Lmd, Di. Kennedy’s acquaintance 
wiili him, 1 — conveisatioii with 
— desciiption of his person, 7 — -Count 
Gamha’s teslimoiiy to his ffcvoiitiiul 
feelings, 8 — Galt’s life of hiriR 347 — an- 
tiquity of his tamily, 349 — his tiavtdi, 

354 — anecdote o( Lady L , 

357 — his njarrjagc,*35S — Manped, 369 
• — liis intimacy with Hunt, 364 — his li- 
teiary abdifics, 368 — deficient in iniagi- 
natiori, 370 

Caleb fVifhainj,, Godwin's, 385 
Calm anfj Sronn, 457 , 

Calfl^, petition of appeal from the borough 
ol^ 720 • 

Comeo, the, 5 33 

Canada, Up])ei, account of the town of 
Guelph, 456 

C?nning, Mr., his ministerial career, 113 
- — his political embarraosnu'iits, 111 — 
his character as a statesman, 257 
Cave, Mr. Otway, 69 
Ceylon, state of the INlabli.shcd Church 
1 12 

Charles .V. of Pram e, inferior in moral ex- 
crlleme to hi.s predecessor, 469 — pos- 
sessed no pov\er to altci the rhaitei. 
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7 4*0 — his conduct when Comte d’ Artois, 
471 — might have avoidid the late ca- 
tastrophe by reasonable concession, 474 
--,-his measures advocated by the Quur- 
iUdtf Review and Blac/twooffs Maga- 
zine, 482 

Christianity, slavery not repugnant to, 708 
ChiuTh, the English, the state of, in India, 
142 

Church in the West Ijwlies, its progress 
during the last six years, 3,38 
Church Bells, heard at Evening, lines 
on, 170 

Claik^oii, Mr. E., his criticisms criticized, 79 
Clergy, of the Church of England, vindi- 
cation of, 131 — their revenues, 133 — 
tithes defended, 141 
Chudcslcy, novel by Godwin, 387 
(’oUins, his character as a poet, 57^ 

Colonies, on the fate of the, 220 
■Colonists, the, versus the Anti-sl7vcry So- 
ciety, 334 

Colton, Rev. Mr., his narrative of the 
French revolution, 073 
Comic AilS^li^the New, 540 
Copley, Sir J., o98. — See Lyndhurst. 
Corinna and her I’upil, 320 
Corn laws, they do not unfairly favour the 
agriculturist, 422 — Mr, M‘C,jlloch’s ab- 
surd doctrine with regard m them, 424 
-—impolicy of repealing them, ibid 
Corporations, when first established, 621, 
724 — their elective rights, 622 — the re- 
turning of Members to Parliament, not 
their exclusive privilege, 725 
Cottu, M., his pamphlet in defence of the 
late government in France, and its 
alm.scs, 472 i 

Covent Garden Theatre, the pre[|j;.it dia- 
made corps at, 462 
Cowley, epitaphs hy, 56 
Crokcr, Mr., 638* 

CroKer, T. Crofton, spec mens of Irish 
minstrelsy, hy, 41 

Criithcrs and Jonson, or the Outskirts of 
Life, 691 
CuiBono? 173 

Currency, conseqnpnces of the change in, 
by Peel’s bill, ,574 — which has thrown 
the capital of the country into fewer 
hands, 575 — a well regulated paper 
currency desirable, 579 

Death, on the punishment of, 666 — paper 
on the ^subject, by llazlitt, t5it/~Basil 
Montagu’s work on, 660 
Dcbelleyme, M., pron amtes the ordinan- 
ces illegal, 676 

Bcnumohfty and Witchcraftj Letters on, hy^ 
Sir W. Scott, 507 — his account of the 
Witch of Endor, 515 — cases of demo- 
niacal posscsiiion, 516 — Father Surin’s, 
ihul — Luther tormented by the devil, 
518 

Descent into ILdl, meiits of that poem, 
82, 84, 87, 7 — its doctnue considered 
Dusolalioii ol Devast.ition, 272 
Dillon’s Sermon on Ikutholomew Fair, 342 


Doctor, the, a litcra^-y and graphic sketcli- 
716 

Douglas, Keith, his speech on the Slave 
question, and remedy proposed by him, 
72 

Downfall of the Wellington administration, 
592. — See Wellington. 

Drama, its present comparative insignifi- 
cance, 458 — causes of this change ; the 
increase of the metropolis, and the march 
of intellect, 459 — and the little fame or 
emolument derived from tlicatrical pro- 
diJitions, 460 — diff’erence on the con- 
tinent, — the dramatic corps at Drury - 
lane, 461 

Drury-lanc, the present dramatic corps at, 
461 

East India Company, its impolitic scrviliiv 
to ministLJ 227 

Edinburgh Revie>v versus Galt’s Life of 
Byron, 467 

Election of Editor, 238 
Elections, the late, 192, 198, 200 
Elections, the Grenville Act relative to, 617 
Elective franchise, the, 613 — the c ommon- 
law right regarding, 614 — government 
opposed toils extension, 619 — burgage- 
tenure, 724 

Fillenborougb, Lord, his cliaractcr as a 
:iiatcsmnn, 597 

Epigram, the Beggar, Cook, and Idiot, 
160 — epigrams from tlie French, 571, 
705 

Ettrick Shepherd, lines hy, to Miss E. B., 
31 — the Unearthly VVitness, a tale, 
171 

Exile’s Return, the, 519 
Fables, in prose, 178 

France, probable influence of the laic po- 
litical changes in, on this country, 194 - 
lie Poligiiac countenanced by the Duke 
of Wellington, 196 — the late revolu- 
tion, 233 — rharacter of Louis Vlll., 
469 — of Charles X., 471 — Villele’s mi- 
nistry, ibid - — the late revolulion might 
have been averted by piu’ence on the 
part of the Govenimeut, 474 — the re- 
port .against the Liberty of the Press, 
476 — the Duke of Oi leans raised to the 
throne, 477 — his eharaeter, 479 — dilfer- 
ence between the aristocracies of Eng- 
land and Fiance, 482 — Narratives of tlie 
recent events at Paiis, 673 
Frasei, Mr. W., his speeeli at the dinner 
at Rye, 630 

Free Trade, quackery of, 254 
Friendship's Offering (ox 1831, 550 
Forgery Laws, petitions against, 67 1 

Gallery of Literary Characters, ,1. G. 
Lpekh-art, 77 — Samuel Rogers, 237 — 
T. Moore, 266 — Sir W. Scott, 412 — J. 
Galt, 55 J — Dr. Maginn, 716 
Galt, .1., American ’I'laditions hy, 321 — 
his Jdfv of Ryinn, ieviev\ed, 347 — cle- 
leils (if thal woik, .367 — his estiriKite 
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of Byron’5 poetical cliaractcr, 368 — 
Letters on West Slavery, 440, 

556, 706 — pretended notice of his Life 
<lf Byron in the Edinhnrfih liexneWf 
•167 — his controveisy \>ith Hobhoiise, 
relative to certain statements in ditto, 
533 — literary and graphic sketch, 555 
(lenius, remarks on, 367 
Godwin, I\Jr., his daughter married to 
Shelley, the poet, 365 — his novels, 381 
— errors in his PnlHival JiunticCf 382 — 
change in his opinions, 384 — cli.iractei 
of his wntings, 385 — Caleb WiUianis^ 
ibid — St. Lemt^ 386 — Fleetwood, ibid 
— Mandeville, ibid — Cluudedey, 387 
Goderich, Lord, his administration, 114 
Goethe, the Shepherd's J^ameut, fioin, 
232 — his expKination of the character of 
Hamlet, 362 — J<ortl Leveson (iowerS 
translation of his Funst, 633 
Goiilbouvn, Mr., his characfei a>. Charnel- 
lor of the Exclu“(|uer, .508 
Gower, Loid l4eveM)n, liis tiaiis!,i(ions of 
Goerlic’'? Fnnst. and Schiller’s U'ld- 
lensfeni's Camp, 633 
Giandier, Urhiin, actoiinlof, 516 
Greek (ine^tion, the, and (iuorterhf Heview, 
484 

Giey administiMlion, the, 715 
Grenville Act, tin', relative to election*., 61 7 
(hieljili in lJ)»i)er (’anada, loinuh'd h^ Mr 
Galt ; accoiinl of, 4.)6 
Gwendolen, Masque of, hy lleher, ex- 
tract from, 1 26 

llazlitt, Mr., es'.ay by, on the punishment 
of death, 6o6 

Haiti, jVe/cv on, by Mackenzie, 61 — 
decline in the sugar-works, in conse- 
quence of the emancqiation of rlavcs, 
ibid — their dissolute morals, 62— mis- 
chievous efleets of such premature eman- 
cipation, 63 

lleher, Bishop, Life of, reviewed, 121 — 
his carl) attaehinent to poetiy, 123 — 
extracts fiom his Ma.sqiie of Gwendolen, 
126 

llenians, His., lines hy, to the memory of 
Helier, 122 

Heiaiid, J. A., sonnet to Urania by, 341 
Ilermaiistadt, jouiney f'oni, to Bucliarest, 
16 — llothcr Tliiinii, 17- — lioiitier of 
AV'allachia, ID — Kiiien, 21 — the boyar 
Steriopoiilo, ifnd — lVc‘[)ora, 23 — Sala- 
Irocli, 25 — iVrgiscli and Ainanicesf, 27 
• — Potesti, 28 — Goest, 2D — anhal at 
Bucliaiest, 30 
Heriies, Mr., 281, 5D8 
llieiogl) phics, 32D — various classes of, 330 
— the ])lu)netic system, 331- piogiess 
of discovery relative to hierogl)phic 
w'liting, 332 

History, thoughts on, 413 — liisto'-^ con- 
cerns itself too little with the leal in- 
terests of life, 411 —the leal leading fea- 
tures of tiansactioiis miifcoided, 115— 
impel tec lion .Ap iidiii'.’; nan alive, ibid 
dili’t'ieiice l)Cl\%ecn aitists and aitisansot 


history, 116 — various ilasscs of hultoJl. 

417 • 1 

Hogg, James, .strange lettei of a lunath/to, 
526 I 

Holland, .separation of, from BclgiuniAiOD 
Holmes, Billy, ruminations on his resigna- 
tion, 638 

Horton, Wilmot, his speech on the slave 
question, 74 

How'itt, W., the disasters of .Ian Nadcllrei- 
ber, a tale, 2 1 

Hume, Mr., his poliliial eondnef. 283 
Hunt, Leigh, Lmd jjyiou’s lite^y con- 
nexion with, and disajipointinent In 
ban, 3('.l 

Huskissim, Mr., ilearh of, 251 — skeu h oi 
hi^ life, 252 — ^lis advixac) of free Inidc, 
2 >1 — incapacity :ls .i statesman, 256 
llylhe? petitioiuil a^ipeal from, 7 ID ** 

Jamaic\ the coinlorlabli* condition oi lii. 

sl.ivc jnipiilatioii llieie, .71)0 
.Ian N.ulcitieihci , disasteis of, a t.dc, hy 
W. llow’Ut, 215 

Idler, an, some pass.igcs iu-k-'t^ile of, 5S2 
liidi.a, stale of the churth estahlishmcnt 
ill, 1 12 

Insanity, observations on, 512 
IiisnrrectAi, the Polwli, 7 11 
Inscriptions from the Gri'ck, 735 
Joidan, Mrs., Hoadcii's Ijife of, 736 
lrt4and, the, urgent nece-.Mty lor impros ing 
the condition of the pcas.mti), and in- 
troducing live poor laws, 581 
liish minstrelsy, hy Ciofton (hoker, No. 

IV. (GeoflVy Keating) 11 •* 

// ish jjmi.mntrtf, Ti ads and Sfo) les of 312 ' 

Keati^^ Geotliy, lush writer, aeroiint of, 
41 — history of Ik land, 42 — speci- 
mens of Ins ))oeliy; the liXile’s Parc-- 
woll, ibid — the miseries of Ivlaiid, 
43 - — 

Keinhlc, Ml. C., 463 — his aflrav^ wnii Mi. 

Wc.stmacolt, 365, note 
Kemhle, Aliss P., 464 ^ * 

Kenned), Dr., review of 15s ( 'on on sot io n't 
on Religion with In-rd liipan, iSfr., 1 
Kent, the I.ilchurnmgs in, 572 
King, wliether the pnvate life of one ouglit 
to be animadvi'itod upon, D2 

Labouiiiig classes, .state ol the, 572 — gra- 
dual decline of their comlilion, 573 — 
gj^'at oncrcasc of pauperism^ th/d -Xhe 
lahomers exasjieiated in'o plans for op- 
pAsilion and icveiige, .577 
Lafayette, his lilh* to celehiity exainineil, 
480 — his mililaiy incaptwity, and poli- 
tic.d ignorance, ibrl 

Lalande, Madenioisi41c, opera singer, ac- 
count of, 49 

Lamb, Rev. Dr., bis petition against the 
decision of the committee respecting the 
lioiough of Rye, 62D 

Laidner's Cohnn l ('ip lopt/ dia, review of. 
Cities and Town.^, 58 — singular hlunders. 
5D 
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p.’F.t^voy, 7*15 ^ 

fioin an X. M. P,, with reply, by 
")!iver Voikc, 371 — from Swmg to Oh- 
V.M Yorkc, 711 

l^encrs an Di'mounlntry and Wilrhrraflf by 
Sir Walter Scott, review of, 507 
Letters on West India Slavery, by Galt, 
140,550,700 

Literary Characters, - See Gnlh'nj. 

Intelligence, 120, 379, 506, 749 

(J.i/ette, Letter to the Editor of, 

on his poetnal «jitjcisnis, 78 
Sout't nu, 552 

Loekliarl, .1. Gihson, liteiary and graphic 
sketcli of, 77 

London, Niwsanees of, 150 
Long, Sr. John, and .Vedieal Qiiatkery, 
,2til 'Some na^sages fiom his Diarv, 

7V,\) * 


Love, ‘ Tell me what is Ijove ?’ ‘^11 
Louis XVIII., his ehaiaeter, 40f?* 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, his 
imprudenl sacrifu es to popular opinion, 
234 — ;md extinction of a state leligion, 
ihid — lir!^/iir ic^ei, 179 - stej^s taken by 
Inm t<)r foiming an army, ihtd — he will 
probably le-establish a national chmeh, 
481 


Lunatic, strange letter of ow^, to James 
Hogg, 526 

Luthei, his account of being toimented by 
the devil at Warthurg, 518 — his Psalm, 
745 


Tiyridhurst, Lord, 362 — his political cha- 
racter, and versatility, 599 --his opposi- 
fjon to tlie alteration of the forgery laws, 
671 . 

iM‘Cu!loch, Mr., his absiiid stat/fnent re- 
specting the com laws, 421 
Machinery anil the nianiita* mi mg system, 
4V) 


iiwlfnrkenzie, C., his Notes on Uaitij 61 
Maginny J)r., lileiary and graphic sketch 
of, 7 1 6^ 

M.ililiraii, Ililademoiselle, 15, 51 
Man of Genius, unpublished Poems and 
Misforriines of, <'^67 
Man-Hunter, the, a talc, 153 
Manufacturing System, the, 4)9— 'impo- 
licy of removing lestiictions, and pro- 
tecting laws, 120 

Mau'h of lull llect and Universal Educa- 
tion, 161 

Maror, PltiMncnt, epigram from, *5711 / 
Medical Quackery, No. II., ^^6-1 
Mcmhcis of Parliameiu, the piopriety of 
their being jiaid, 565 

Mei.tal Magic, 333 • 

Mcrew ether, Mr. Serjeant, his Address, 
t^c. on (he Repiescntdlfre Coi stUidion, 
722 — hi^ plan of reform. 728 
Ministry, pros]iects of the, 1 90 —defeat cx- 
periemecl at the lato elections, 191, 260 
' -political couseipiences of Mi. Hiiskis- 
scm'.s death, 259 —the members of the 
cabinet, 2(>2 — the Wellington Ministty, 
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592; see WelUnglon — list of the late, 
and present, ihfl 
Minstrelsy, Irish, specimens of, 4 1 
Miracles, not contradictory to reason, 523 
Motio.s and Daimonos, a tale, 1 0 
Monstreinl, epigram fiom, 571 
Montagu, Basil, his work on the runish- 
vient of Death, 609 

Montgomery, Robert, the psendo-poet, 78 
-his pretensions to genius, 84 — his 
Omnipresence oj the Deifi/, 85 
Moore, Thomas, remarks on hi.s Life of 
Shendan, 182 — literary and graphic 
.sketch of him, 266 

National Library, the attack on the, in the 
Edinburgh Iterie/v, 467 
Negroes, injurious tonse()uenees of their 
emanti]»ation in H.iiti, 63 - the favour- 
able condilion of We.^t India slaves, 64 ; 
see Slavery 

New Publications, 1 17, 2, h’ 505 
Nicolai, of Beilin, reniarkalde spectral il- 
lusions seen by him, 36 
Norton, the Hon. Mrs., the Tlndying One 
reviewed, ISO — story of the poem, and 
e.vtraots, J85 — deferl in the* leading 
character, 188 — the ('areless Word, 
189 

No^’cLs, Godwin's, 381 

O’Connell, Mr., his political rliai actor, 281 
O’Donnell, Col, his Jomney from Ilei- 
man''tadt to Jhieharcst, 16 
Opera, the Italian, 45— -singultu' misman- 
agementat the King's Tlu^alic, 46 
Owen, Mr., of Lanai k, his sy^t'an, 520 — 
his extraordinary prelensiou^, ibtd—]ns 
K*trnie that man is not accountalde for 
^ .s belief, ,521-- .ind thar all eiioi is the 
result of oigamzation, 522 liis tlicoiy, 
.sclf-contradiclory, 523 liis hnsiiliiy to 
religion, d/id, 521 -his jilan loi a com- 
munity of goods, visionary, tbid 

Painting, sliiclmes on tlu> jiic^ml English 
school of, 97 

Palingciiesy, or the resmiL'Cllbn ol plants, 
account of, 3 1 

Palmeiston, Lord, Ids patriotic part in the 
Rye decision, 286, note 
Pari.s, naiialive of the late events at, 674 
— foice ol the gaiiHOu 68 I 
Parke, ^Ir., his an liilei tu -al drawings, 109 
Parliament, the Di ad, .skelih of, 1 1 1 
Pailiament, rci»orts of speeches in, reinark.s 
on, 290 

Parliamentary Ilcllirm, 612 
Pan, Dr., his hypothesis on Ihc doctrine 
of (’hrisi’.-, Descent info Hell, SS 
Peel, Sir R., his recent political conduct, 
192' — dclcat of Ids family at the late 
el* 2ions, I93~his ])olitical conduci. 599 
— his talents as a spcakci, 600 — his po- 
litical existence saerifiiod, 601 
Pefition.s, election, live, 718 — Hytlie, 719 
- Caine, 720 ’ *- 
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PbilljMjil, Di., of Exotfi, CS7 — his 

political .iposta^N, 

Plareuu'ii, I’fiili.imtrit-mcn, and Pennv- 
a-lniei>, !iS2 

Poetry, the Maiden's I. anient, from SchiJ- 
ler, 15 — linos, lor the. heautitiil Misa 
(i. B. .SI — Tlic Exile’s farewell, 42 
— on ilie Miseiiev of Irel.'ind, i3-- On a 
ehild, J 10 — To tlie inerriory of Bishop 
fleber, hy Mis. Heniaiis, 122 — From 
iho Moallakah of llareth, &t. hy 
Ueber, 125 — The Masque of Gwiii- 
doU’ii, ditto, 120 — The O round Swell, 
ditto, 128 — The Outward-bound Slnp, 
ditto, 121) — Thou hast love within thine 
eyes, IGl — ^"pl,<J;ranl^^, iOtJ ('h*ireh 
bells, at Fveninsr, 170 — (bii Bono? 178 — 
The ('areles>, W ind, hy tlie ilon. Mrs. 
Noiloii, liSl)™TelI me wha( i«. lo\e, 
214- The Namele.ss Fountain, 22 1- - 
Shephejfl’s hanient, from (lotl.e, 232—- 
Sonp, William ihe Foiirlli, 210 — iMi. 
Jesse’s son<jr, 214 — Lay of the Whip- 
per-in, 2 10 - - Slninber, liom the 
Spanish, 2S1 - O, saw ye my Mar\ ^ 
201 — (’orinna .ind lu‘i Pupil, ,320 — 
Sonnet to Lrania, .‘1 11 —Slan/as Ibi 
Alusie, - Tlie 'J'amis, 439 — Calm 
and Siorm, l.'>7 — Who i.s the Phlitoi 
of Fraser’s M.e^azine, 491 — -ThelJiules 
of the ensiunpi; >ear, 195 — Ket^ma’s 
great King, 198 — TJie l'Wile’.s Ketiirn, 
519 — Stanzas to ,in eaily Friend, 538. 

— Woe’s secret Chord, 512 — Stanzas 
for M lisle, 551 - Epigrarns from the 
Fieneli, 57 I— To a lady with a Nose- 
gay of Mj tiles, G03 — Wallensfeiii’i 
Camp, tiaiislated fiom Seliilicr, G3G — 
Aflei the Battle, G72 — Sonnet, 71.'1-| in- 
sciiptioiis Ironi the (iieek, 735 -ILu- 
tlier’s Psalm, 741 * 

Poets, IMiiioi Guek, Smioiiide.s, 5.3 
Poland, the Insiiiierlion in, 711 
Polignac, Jbiiiie d<“, injluenced hy the 
Duke of W'dliiigton, 19G, 2.81 
I’orter, Miss A. M. lints (o a lady, with a 
Nosegay of Myrtles, G03 
Pot reifiii.s iMlle, or llobhouse t’r/sitvGalt, 
53.8 

Potter, de, account of, GO! — pl.aceJ at flic 
head of the piovisio'ial goveriimeiit at 
Brus.sel.s, G07 

Prophecy, support deiived from, to reveal- 
ed religion, 525 
Psalm, Luthi'i’-, 7 15 

Punishment of De.iib, GtiG — Ihe a]>paient, 
not the real severiiy of pnni hrnent de- 
tei'^ from Clime, GG7— to he clKcacions, 
punishment must be iii accordance with 
public -ontiment, ih/fl one of its ob- 
jects, to lonn a standaid ol public opi- 
nion, GG8 

Quackery, Medical, No. II. 201 
Quartet Jji /icr/c/e, its apology for despo- 
tism in Fiaiue, and defence of C'hailrs 
X. 482 — its aiticlc on the Greek ques- 
tion, IS I 
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Kefoim, Pailiamentaiy, 612— the <SiyI 
Ministry pledged Ion, ti. — necessity tih 
- policy leqini O', the .■m'.tocrac\^) 
grant it, Gl3^the defeits of the honLh 
system. G1 1- -clecthe rights of uffpo- 
ralioiis, G21 — the Bye \)etiiioii of appeal 
lejected, 717 — the Paine, 720 --the ne- 
cessity for relorm imperious., 721 — plan 
for a reform, 728 

Heligioii, nece.ssitv ami ulilily of a state 
leJigion, 481 [r. OwenN ,‘itlack on 

leligion, .52.1 — lie* (alumnies e\poscil, 
521 ^ 

Rebgioiis I’oetry, 78 — B AIi)nig(>mer}*s 
I oems 85 the Ih^rnd tutu I tell, S2, S 1 
Kepic'entatiie Con .tiluiio'i, tlie, Mr. Sei- 
j' .dit Meieweilier on, 7 2.1 
Keiolutioii, the I'lt iicli, of IS.JO, 1G9^73 
—m* Belgium, GDI its lause-?, ^5; 
1.1'e 

Boihe, •ugiMHiis, ('flit.n* of ^be ( uut tri , 
mnue of, IPS 

Bogers, ,‘^am., iderai v and gr.qiliie sketch 
of, 237- -song hy, 2.5D, 190 
Hossl\n, flic I'.ai! ot, 5^)1^*.*,*.^ 

Bs(, the el(Mi\e nghl decnled to he ni 
the fieeinen. G27 Poi. Kv.nis’.s Lettei 
to the I'leemen of, G29, G.82 --Mr. W. 
Fra-'Ci ’s»)eech .it tlie iliimer at, G3G — 
till’ petition ol .ippeil itjectod, 717 
Rurimuifions louml .i punch hos\l, 088'^ 

Savage Ijih* in Ameiua, 199 — cruelty 
common lo all sav.iges, 201— their 
drunkeimess|,20G— supei. > 11111011 , 211- - 
p.isNjun for g.'miing, 212 •• 

S( hill. * 1 . flu' M. mien's Lament, from, 15-- 
riewJransl.it ion of W alleiistem’i' C’arnp, 

rtiuiK 

.8cotf, W'. liter, liter.ny and graphic 

.sketcli of, 112 -his Lettets ou Ih'ino- 

voloify and lUfthrraJI, .507 — ;i»veiy 
defectise performance, 5U.S ^ 

Second Sight, anecdotes illiistiafi^e ol, 39 
Sholle), tlie poet, Mr. Gull's a.Touni of 
him, 3G5 ^ • 
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